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CHAPTER LV. 

IBRUrnON OF NAPOLEON INTO SPAIN. 


1. Tms long and unprecedented train 
c»f <li&aBter£» ninde the dco];AfSt iitipros' 
Mon on the fiir - seeing and itw>phctic 
mind of Nai)oleon. It was not the 
mere loss of soldiers, fortresses, or 
tenitory which aflPected him: these, to 
a Boyercign possessed of Buch almost 
bcmndloBrt resources, w'ere of little im- 
jtorlance, and could easily be supplied. 
It w«ia their moral iiillueixce which he 
dreaded: it w as the shake given to the 
(>X->inions of men which devoured him 
with anxiety. Ko one knew better, 
or has exj^ressed more clearly and cm* 
])hatically, that his empire was founded 
entirely on opinion ; that it W'as the 
mitids of men whom his ow/x victoites 
and those of the Kevolution had really 
subdued; and that, great aa their tri¬ 
umphs had really boon, it 'W'us the 
•raaginativo i^lca of their invincibility 
which constituted the secret charm 
that had fascinated and subdued the 
world. Ko^, however, the spell ap- 
I reared to be broken ; the veil was 
diuwn aside, tlie charm dissolved. 
This Tiad been done, too, by hands 
whose weakness and inexperience aug¬ 
mented the scvciity of the blow.— 
Armies bad surrendered, kingdoms had 
been evacuated, capitals abandoned; in 
Andalusia the French legions had un¬ 
dergone a disgraceful capitulation, in 
Portugalexperiencedthefate of Closter- 
teven. These disasters bad been in- 
VOL, VJIl. 


flicted, not by the stem courage of 
Kussia cr the discipline of Austria } 
not by tlie skill ciplisation or the 
perfection of art, but by the simple 
entifusiasm of an insurgent people; by 
bands at which the French legions had 
wdth reabon scolFed; by those island 
warriors whose descent on the Ooite 
tinout his tutored journals bad hailed 
as the dawn of yet brighter gloiies to 
the French arms.* Such misfortunes, 
coming fx'om such quarters, appeared * 
with reason to be doubly calamitouS. 
His proclamations, instead the 
heral<k of victory, had become the pre- 
sursorB«>f defeat; and ho anticipated 
in their ultimate efiec^, not merely the 
possible expulsion of his arms from 
the Peninsula, but the general insur- 
reciion of Europe against his autho* 
rifcy. 

2. Already this effect hod in some 
degree appeared. Austria, by a de¬ 
cree of 9th June,ghad directed the for¬ 
mation of a landwehr, or local militia, 

* “Nothing/* said tho president of the 
senate, in his public siieoeh, con be more 
agreeable to the French and to the Continent, 
than to see the English at length throw off 
the mask, and descend into the lists to meet 
our warriors. Would to God that eighty or 
a hundred thousand English would present 
themselves before us in an open field i Tho 
Contiuent has in every ago h^u thair tomb.*^ 
Fifteen days afterwiuds the Conventiou pf 
Ciutra WAS published d2d 6cp« 
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in all the^iroylncoB of her atill vast 
dominions. The Archduke Charles, at. 
the he{^ of tho war department, had 
infused an unheard-of ^ctivity into all 
branches of the army; and throe 
hundred thousand pr<jviilfcial troops, 
already in the course of formation, 
promised ts add!^in invaluable reserve 
^ tho regular forces. Pressed i)y*Na* 
poleon to give goi^e*account of such 
formidable preparations. Count Mct- 
temich, the imperial ^ajnbasaador 
Paris, alleged th* specious <#*iusft 
that the cabinet of Vienna w®3 only 
imittiting the conduct of its powerful 
neighbours; and that, when Bavaria 
had not merely adopted the system of 
the French conscription, but organised 
national guards, which raised its dispos¬ 
able force to a hundred thousand wen, 
it became indisi)ensabl 0 to take c<jrrc- 
Bi^onding measures of seem^ty; in the 
Hereditary St*tesf The reiison as¬ 
signed was plausible; but it failed to 
impose upon the French Emjitror, 
who forthwith directed tho princes of 
tho Rhenish Confederacy to call out 
^nd encamp their respective contin¬ 
ents, and shortly after adopted the 
lostfcuergetio measures for the aug¬ 
mentation of tho military strength of 
Jhe Empire. Clxampaguy, at the same 
time, made the most vigorous remon- 
straitcea to Mettemich. AVhat would 
your government bo at?” said h6: “not 
only is it arming, but it has*adoptefl 
extreme measures, which necessity 
alone could justify. Your princes aro 
traversing your i>rovinces,aud summon 
the people to the defence of the coun¬ 
try. Everything is in movement in 
the Austrian monarchy. And yet you 
know that, far from menacing Austria, 
our Emperor dcairea only to roiiiain 
at j>eacc with her—that we covet none 
of her possessions. Hitherto the Em¬ 
peror has been desirous to pretend 
ignorance of these preparations; but 
beware! He cannot carry his dissimu^ 
lation much further: a spark may light 
a universal conflagrutiun. England 
may well rejoice at present: she Las 
not on ally on the Continent; she 
knows well she has nothing to expect 
from Russia. 

The preparations of Napoleon for 
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this fresh contest kept pace with these 
strongly awakcnca Buspioions. By a 
senatus-consultum of the 30th Septem¬ 
ber, the senate of France placed at the 
disposal of ^he French Emperor eighty 
thousand conscriptB, taken from those 
coming to •the legal ago (eighteen to 
nineteen) in 1800 and the three following 
years, and eighty thousand additional 
from those of 1810,;iYhich last were, in 
an especial mSbner, destined to the de¬ 
fence of the coasts and frontiers of the 
Empire. So far had the demands of 
the French Emperor ali'cady exceeded 
the increase of the human riicc, and the 
boundless consumption of mankind in 
the Revolutionary wars outstripped 
even the i>rolif]c powers of nature! 
The adulatory expressions with which 
this frightful demand wiis acquiesced in 
by the senate, were not less charac¬ 
teristic of 'the fawning ecvvility, than 
its anticipating the resources of future 
years of the iron tyranny, which dis¬ 
tinguished the government of the 
Empire. “ How,” said LacepMe, their 
president, “ would the shades of Louis 
XIV., of Francis L, of the great Henry, 
be consoled by the generous resolu¬ 
tions taken by Napolcou ! The French 
hasten to respond to his sacred voice! 
He requires a new proof of their af¬ 
fection ; they hasten with generous 
ardour to furnish it to him. Tlu! wish 
of the JTrench people, sire ! is tho same 
M that of your Majesty: the war of 
?)pain is jtolltic, it ts justy it is Tkecfs- 
sarif; it will he victorious. May the 
English send their whole armies to 
combat in the Peninsula: they will 
furnish only feeble glories to our arms, 
and fresh disgrace to themselves.”— 
Such was tho roseate hue under which 
the titled an<3 richly-endbwed senators 
of France ropreaenied the hideous 
spectacle of a hundred and sixty thou¬ 
sand men being tom from their homes 
to meet certain destruction, in the 
prosecution of the most perfidious and 
unjust aggression recorded in history; 
and such tho triumphs which they 
anticipated for their arms, when Prij- 
vidence was preparing for them, as its 
deserved punishment, the catastrophes 
of Salamanca and Vittorio. 

4. At the same time, a subsidiary 
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treaty was conclude^ with Prussia, cal¬ 
culated to relieve, in some degree, that 
unhappy power from tho chains which 
had fettered it Hince the battle of Jena. 
Napoleon, vanquished by necessity, 
and standing in need of a hundred 
thousand Holdiers of the G?A,nd Army 
for the Peninsular war, was driven to 
more inrtdeniie sentiments. It was 
stipulated that, for tho space of ten 
yours, tile PrnsHicin ai*my should not 
exceed forty thousand men ; that 
Glogau, Htettin, and Custrin should be 
garrisoned by French troops till tho 
entire payment of arrears of contrilm- 
tions of every description ; that their 
garrisons, each four thousand strong, 
should be inaintiiiucd and paid solely 
at the expense of Prussia; that seven 
militiu-y roads, for the use of Fi’ancc 
and her allies, should traverse the 
Prussian dominions ; and that the 
arrears of the war-contributiqjis should 
be reduced to one hundred and forty 
million francs, or £5,000,000 sterling; 
but that, at the expiration of forty 
days after these sums were provicle<l 
for, tho French troops should, witb 
the exception of these fortresses, eva¬ 
cuate tho Pinissiau dominions. To 
Prussia this evaeuatiou was a source 
of unspeakable relief, and notwith¬ 
standing that the restriction on the 
army was both humiliating and hurtful, 
yet the cabinet of Frederick-William 
had no alternative but submissi^j^n. 
They contrived, however, by the skil¬ 
ful change of the soldiers called out 
into actual scrvic.e, t*) elude the most 
galling part of the obligation, and pre- 
j>arod the meims of political resurrec¬ 
tion in future times. 

5. Napoleon, however, was well 
aware that, even after these treaties 
and precautions, ho was still exposed 
to gi;pat danger from the renewed 
hostility of the German states in his 
rear, while engaged with tho armies 
of England and Hpain in front in the 
Peninsula, if he was not well estab¬ 
lished in the alliance with Russia. It 
was in the breast of Alexander that 
the true .security for the i)eace of the 
Continent beyond the Rhine was to be 
found. This was more especially the 
e, as the losses and serious aspect | 


of the Spanish war h(id pireacly ren¬ 
dered it necessary to withdraw a huge 
part of the Grand Army fg)m tlio 
noil-h of Goi*njany; and before^winter, 
not more than a hundre^ thousand 
French solSiers would remain to tis- 
sert the French Buj>rernjicy in the 
centre and north TS EurojK!. Im- 
proSsrtl with those ideas, the Freuulj 
Emperor used utmost efforts to 
bring Alexander into his views regard- 
jng Sjwiin, and for this purpose he held 
out again the deceitful lure of an en¬ 
tire ]>*'tition of tho Turkish empire. 
So cju'ly iiB February 1808, be had writ¬ 
ten to tlie Czar, expressing his desire to 
settle now in a definitive manner the 
questions of the East, to admit Austria 
into 11 share of the spoil, and to set on 
foot in concert a gigantic expetlition to 
India, which might finally destroy tho 
Englisji power in Hiudoatan, Alex¬ 
ander readily fell iifto tiie suaro, “ Ah! 
wliat a groat man 1 ” exclaimed he; 

“ iidW 1 ace again the ideas of Tilsit. 
Tell himAhat 1 am'devoted to him for 
life; my armies, my empire, arc at his 
disposal. Your mister wishes to in* 
tercfit Austria in the dismembennent 
of the Turkish empire; he is Kght*: 
It is a wise thought; 1 at once agree 
to it. He wishes an exjicditiou to ’ 
India; I consent to it. I explained 
the difficulties with which it wAs at- 
teudcA during our conferences at Til- 
Sit; bu? he is accustomed to set phy¬ 
sical obstacles at naught. But let 
him not be uneasy; my prepaiatious 
shall be proportioned to the difficulty.” 
Not content with this, Napoleon re¬ 
solved to do his utmost to prevail ou 
tho Czar to meet him at a town in 
tho north of Germany, where the des¬ 
tinies of the world might be arranged. 
Such was the ascendant which he hod 
gained over his mind during the sego- 
tlatiouB at Tilsit, and such the attrac¬ 
tions of the new objects of ambition 
in Finland and on the Danube, which 
he had tho address to pi'esent to his 
ambition, that Alexander completely 
fell into his views. Erfurth was the 
town selected for this purpose, and 
there a conference was held between 
the two potentates, almost rivaUing 
that of Tilsit in interest and impor- 
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tance. OnjiU route for Gemiany, the which he felt “ at Rnding himself 
Emperor met large borlies of the Grand among such brave men, such renowned 

warriors." Proceeding in this manner, 
and received, wherever he passed, with 
the utmost distinction by the French 
authorities/he arrived at Weimar late 
on the evening of the 26th September, 
and found everything j^repared for his 
reception by his brother the Grand- 
duke Constantine, and the French am¬ 
bassador Oauliihicourt, who had arrived 
two days before. Meanwhile Napo¬ 
leon, in more than regal state, was 
leisurely advancing from Paris, sur¬ 
rounded by the sovereigns, princes, 
and ministers of Germany, enjoying 
the secret satisfaction of exhibiting 
the Russian Autocrat awaiting his ar¬ 
rival in an inconsidemble town of 
Germany, above five hundred miles 
distant from the nearest point of his 
dominions.* At ten <fclock on the 
morning of the 27th, he mnde liis 
imblic enlry into Erfurth, and, after 
reviewing the troops, procccrled on 
hi^rseback in meet Alexander, who hod 
left Weimar at the same Lour to ap- 
jiroach his august ally. The two sove¬ 
reigns met on the highway, between 
the villages of Ottsted and Nora, near 
a remarkable pear-tree, which is still 
to be seen on the road-side.t Alex¬ 
ander immediately descended from lua 
carriage; Napoleon alighted from his 
horse, and the two motiurcha embraced 
with the strongest marks of mutual 
oilleein. The French lilnijieror was de- 
comted with the order of bt Andrew 
buvo traversed GoiTnjuiy by fori'cd ! of Russia, the Rusrtiaii bore the grotid 
hmrchcH. I now make you iraveific Franco ; badge of the Legion of Honour on hia 

sas. i as. i i™"".*? 7" '?■ 

I.rerteiiceoftbeleopardrthearrn8ofEi.glai»a| ' 
defiles the continent aiul rortugul. 

I,.ct St tly disinayod at yinir appearance! 
let 11H carry our ai'tnl to the cohuiuis of! 

■Hercules; there also wo have oxitragos to 
avengo. Soldiers I you have surjjassed the 
renown of all modem aiTnios; hut have you 
yet equalled the glojy of the Itoman legions, 
which in the sumu campaiejn frequently tri- 
uniphcd on the Rhine and the Euphrates, in 
Illyrio and on tho Ta^us? A longpoaco. cn- 


Aniiy on their road from the Rhine to 
the Pyrenean frontier; he addressed 
them in one of those tfervous procla¬ 
mations wiiich ever bcaiv* so strong 
an impress of his genius, but which, 
long the lieraltfs of his victories, 
^gan now to afford a curiouir iou- 
inust to the disastfra he wjis des¬ 
tined to undergo.'^ The troo}>8 tra¬ 
versed Frarfce in the ^ighest sjnritsi 
animated by the J'lmperor's address, 
magnificently foted by the mu|jicipal- 
Ities, beneath triumphal arches, and 
amidst songs of congratulation from 
thoir' fellow-citizcna. Vain illusion! 
They weramarching only to the scene 
of pi-otracted agony, to wliittm with 
their bones the fields of Spain; to a 
lengthened conflict, which, ushered 
in at first l>y brilliant victw’i^s, was 
destined in t}ie«cnd*t(> thin their ranks 
by ii«* carnage, and overwhelm their 
honour by its disasters. 

6. The Emperor Alexander set out 
before Napoleon, and on his way paid 
a melancholy visit to the King and 
Queen of Prussia at Konigsberg. Pro- 
xAiodiftg on his route, he rapidly tra¬ 
versed the Pnisaiiin states, received 
with marked gratification the honours 
paid to him by the French troops; 
took M^arshal Lannos with him in his 
own carriage, and expressed jifiblicly 
to the French officers the satllsfactiotf 


* “ Soldiers! after h.ivinp triurnplied on 
the banks of the Ihniube and tho Vistuhi. 
you have traversed Gonmuiy by 


tercLanged on both parts; side by side 
the two Emperors rodo into Erfurth, 
amidst the njiar of artillery, the cheers 
of multitudes, and the thundering 
acclamationu of ten thousand soldiers. 
When they arrived at the liotcl pre¬ 
pared for the Czar, tho monarchs again 
embraced, iiud ascended the stairs arm- 
.in-arm. Napoleon requested Alex- 
during prosjierity, shall be the rowai-d of i to give the watchword of the 

your hibourfl. A true Frenchman should j i -x mv 

never taste of repose till tho seas are onfrau-1 complied, and it was Er- 

chised from their op]>i* 0 (isors. Soldiers 1 all 

that you havo olroaoy doiio. all tlmt you will t The plai® between Ottsted and Nora, 
yet doforthehaf>i)JDess ofthcFjrnchpeople, where tliis ivinarkaVdo meeting took place, 
will bo eternally engraved in rny hojirt."— is still shown to travellers.—Persoaaf Obstr^ 
Xhibaudeau, vii. 60. vation^ 
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furth and confidence.** The two sove¬ 
reigns dined togciher, and in the 
evening a general illumination evinced 
the intoxicating joy of the inhabi¬ 
tants. 

7. No adequate idea caa be formed 
of tlie greatness of Naiwl^on’s power, 
or the almost in’esistible sway which 
he had acquired in northern and 
central Europe, but by those who wit¬ 
nessed the pomp and i^efcreucc with 
which he was eurroundod at Tilsit 
and Krfurth, and four years afterwards 
at Dresden, Environed by a brilliant 
corthje of mjirbhiils, generals, diplo- 
iriatists, an<l staff-ofBcors, he w'aa at 
the same time the object of obsequi¬ 
ous attention to a crowd of princes 
and inferior potejitates, who depended 
on his breath for their political exist¬ 
ence or nominal iijdependence. All 
the beauty, ninh, and distinction of 
Qennany were assembled. Seventy 
j>rinces or independent sovereigns were 
in attendance; and literally it might 
be said, that the monarehs of Europe 
WMitched for a favourable sign from 
the mighty conqueror’s chamberlains. 


fn the midst of all this magnificence, 
however, he did deserved^homage to 
the aristocracy of intellect: in one of 
the assemblies of all the ^>otr'itate8 of 
Europe, he addressed AVieland and 
Goethe ne^t after the Etidperor Alex¬ 
ander, and before any of the corps of 
kings and princes w^ho were watching 
fonia^ook. The two Emperors spent 
the forenoons together, conversing od 
the public affairs bf Europe and the 
sei)arate plans of administration for 
their Vast donfiniqps; they then rode 
out in company to' a review or inspec¬ 
tion their respective troops, dined 
alternately -with each other, and in 
the evening went to the same box at 
the theatre. A brilliant bj,nd of the 
most distinguished French performers 
had come from Paris to grace the con¬ 
ference, and during a fortnight the 
theatre qf Erfurth, resplendent with 
illnstitous men aigl beautiful women, 
beheld the masterpiecBs of Racine and 
"Corjicille performed by the talents of 
Talma, Saint Pris, Madomoisellea Du- 
ehesnois and Eourgoiu, besides a host 
of inferior performers.* ^ 


* The atteiiWoiiS of Alexander and Napo¬ 
leon to each other at Krfurth, thoiip,h dtsli- 
ciitc, w^rc lip with so much luixicty, as 
to convey to the spoetatoi's the impression 
tliat thebitimncy ot‘Tilsit had somewhat de¬ 
clined, and that a feeling of which they were 
Oil every occasion so veiy solicitous to give 
public demonstration, could not m reality 
iiavo a very deep fi>uudation. On one i>cOri- 
Sion Alexander expressed great adniiratiriu 
of a singularly bcautitul dress^ug-caRo and 
hreakfust set of porcelain and gold in Napo¬ 
leon's steeping apartment: they were scut 
to him as a jirescnt on the same evening, 
At the representation o£(Edipe on October 3, 
when the lino was repeated,— 

** L'amHic d’un grand homine eat un blenfalt del 
dieux," 

Alexander iurlled to Napoleon, and present¬ 
ed to him hiB hand. A few dsiys alter, the 
0/ar, wiioj] proimring to go into Uie B:Ulo-k- 
inungur to dinner, perceived tliat he had for¬ 
gotten his sword Napoleon immediately 
unbuckled his own, and presented it to him. 
— acoent it as a mark of your friend¬ 
ship,'* replied Alexander: '*yuur Majesty 
may bo well assured 1 shall never draw it 
against you.** In the midst of all his gran¬ 
deur, Na(>oloon had sufficient greatness of 
soul and true discernment to attempt no 
coucealment of his origin. At dinner one 
day the couversatiou turned on the Golden 
Hull, and the primate of Germany insisted 
tliat it had been published in 1409.—** 1 beg 


your pardon,** observed N.ipol eon ; 
tv<u a seanul lieiUe7iavt o/ oHilleTy, 1 was three 
yciirs at V;ilencc, and there 1 li.td the good 
lortuTie to lodge vyjth a learned f>crHon, in 
whose bbrarj^ 1 learned tliat and many othftr 
valuable de^dls. Nature has given me a 
iiicmory singularly tenacious of figures.*' 
liladcTAoificlie Ilourgoin, whoso personal 
,^‘harrjis were equal to her hilonts as an ac¬ 
tress, attracted tlio particular notice of the 
Emperor Alexander; and lie inquired of Na¬ 
poleon if there would bo any lucbnvenienco 
in his forming her personal acquaintance. 
“None whatever,** replied Napoleon, “ex- 
ccj)t that it would bo a certain mode of mak¬ 
ing you tborougbiy kuinvn to all Paris. 
The day after to-morrow, at the post hour, 
tile most minute particulars of your visits t<» 
her will be despatched: and soon tbero wiU 
not lie a statuary i» Paris who will not bo in 
a situation to model your person firom hoaxl 
to foot.”—^This hint had the etTcct of coolhig 
the rising passion of the Hussmn Emperor, 
who, with all his admiration for the fair sox. 
had on extreme apprehension of sucli a spe¬ 
cies of notoriety. It was at Erfurth Uiat Na- 
mado the memorable observation to 
on his erroneous view of the character 
of Nero, in the^nfannicK# of Racine; viz., 
that the poet hod not represouted him as a 
tvront in the commencement of his career; 
abn ibatit wasnot till love, his ruling pa.Rsion 
at the moment, was thwai'ted, that ho liocamo 
violent, cruel, and oppressive.—I jak Casls. 
iv.232; andX hibavdsau, vii.01,60,71. 
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• 8, Oil the 6th October the wholb 
cmut preceded to Weiiniir, ■where 
they were magnificently oiitortaiued 
by the ®rand-duke of that jdaco; and 
Napoleon enjoyed the 4 jati»factioii of 
conversing •vith Goethe, A^ieland, and 
the other illustrious men who liavc 
thrown an impgt'ishable lustre over 
German literature. On the 7th, <^.he 
august party visited tlic field oi*,Tena. 
An elegant tenijdotiad been construct¬ 
ed by the Cirand-duke on the highest 
eummit of the Laud^lrafenberg, the 
scene of Naiioleou’w frigid bivouac two 
years hefoi-e, on the night beftt'o the 
battle; and a little lowtu' down were 
u numlier of tents, of sumptuous con¬ 
struction, where the Emperor and his 
v(trihge of tings were entertained, and 
from w'hence he pointed out to Alex¬ 
ander the line of the dillercni m8ve- 
inents which, on that memorable spot, 
had led to the overJ,lirow of uif^CzaFs 
most chcTiahc<? projects. At length, 
after seventeen days spent together 
in tlie closest intimacy, the two Em- 
l>ei'ors, on the 14th October, the anni¬ 
versary of the battle of Jena, rode out 
bigother to the sjiot where they had 
met the iJ7th September; jhey 
tnere alighted from their horses, and 
walked side by side ft)r a few min-! 
utes in close conversation, and then,, 
embracing, bade each other a final 
adieu. Alexander returned rapi^Uy U> 
■wards Pohmd; Napoleon renjcasure4 
his steps slowly and pensively towards 
Erfurth. They never met again in 
this worhl.* 

9. Bui it was neither to amuac them¬ 
selves witli reviews and theatrical rc- 
prosentation.H, nor to make proposals 
to Austria and England, which they 
were well aware would not be listened 
to, that the two Enf]XJiY)rs had come 
so far and remained together so long. 
It ■W'as with no view to peace, hut, on 

* Inoncofthcirconversahf^jis, Alexander 
strongly ropresentod to the Frcnoli Kniporor 
the resistaucc which ho (experienced lu liis 
senate from the nristocnitic chiefs in his 
j»i*oiccfc8 for the j»ublic goo<l. ** Believe me/’ 
Kiid Naiwleou, “how large soever a throne 
may be. it will always be found too small 
liirtwn masters.”— Mowtoaiixarh, vi. aA4. 

Tliough Austria was not admitted us a 
ti^y to the oonfereuco at Krfurth, Baron 
Vincent, envoy of the cabmot of Viezmo, 
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the contraiy, with a distinct prophetic 
anticipation <>i jCa approaching re¬ 
sumption of hostilities, that the con¬ 
ference of lirfurth took place. Napo¬ 
leon clearly jKU’ceivcd that Austria 
was about «to take advantage of his 
iiumersiou the Peninsular war, and 
of th(‘ extraordiiuuyiireparationH which 
England was making for a (Jontinental 
caini»aign, t(^ renew ■the conhJbt in Ger¬ 
many; and it Wiis to itussia alone that 
he could look for a BUi'C guarantee of 
the ]>cace of the nortli (d Euro]>o dur¬ 
ing the arduous crisis which was ap- 
lU’oaching. Albeit internally (.H>uvincod 
of the noccbsity of a fearful contest in 
the end with the pmver rif I'Vance, 
Alexander was lutt less sensible (*f the 
imjwrtance of gaining time for the 
jireparations for it. He was strongly 
impresso<l with the conviction, that 
the peculiar and national interests of 
Russia were in the mean time chiefly 
to be promoted by remaining firm in 
the French alliance, and that, when 
the evil day did come, the best pre¬ 
paration for it would be found in the 
augineutatiou of the strength of the 
empire in Finland and on the Danube, 
wdiich was likely to follow an adher- 
eiict' to his present engagements. 1'hus, 
while both these great potentates wore 
lavishing professions of friondshij) and 
regard to each other, they wero in 
reality iiuraing the feelings destined 
to lead to inextinguishable hostility 
ir« their hearts. Napoleon returueil, 
almost blifided by Russian flattery, to 
Paris, to prepare, in the subjugation 
of the Peninsula, the means of array¬ 
ing the countless host ■which he Wiis 
aftcrw'ards to lead to the Kremlin; and 
Alexander, Ictaded w'ith French ]jro- 
sents, rernca'^ured liis sjeps to Mus- 
ttovy to orgaDiHC the force destiniid, 
after adding Fiidand and the princi- 
j)jilities on the Danube to his domin- 

catnc with a letter from the Emperor Francis 
on the subject of the anuuincnts on citlicr 
side in southcru Gcrnuuiy; and a joint me¬ 
morial wus proseuted by the Emperors of 
France and Kussia, proposing a terniinatton 
of hostilities to the govcnirneiit of Great 
lirituni. But these important state papers 
will more fitly come under eoitsirlcration m 
the succKiCKiing chapters, which Ireat spoci- 
flailly of the afTstrs of Austria and England 
at tills momentous crisis of their history. 
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ions, to hnrl back to tho Seine the tide | 
of Ciallic invivsioTi.*! 

10. The couferonces of Erfurth were 
reduced, after various proposals on 
both sides ha<l been considered, to a, 
formal treaty on October 12, wLich 
was to bo kept secret during ton years. 
By it France recognised FAilaud, Wal- 
lachia, and Moldavia, as integral parts 
of the Ibi^siau empire, and engaged, I 
if nogotiaiiona to that cliect should 
be set on foot witli the court of Stock¬ 
holm and tho Divan, to abstiiin f]-t»m 
all mediation or interference. Eng¬ 
land, also, as tho price of any pacifica¬ 
tion, was to recognise tho same actjui- 
sitiona to Russia, which on its side, 
agi-eed to the whole clianges of dynasty 
effected by Napoleon in the Sj;)ahish 
])oiunsula. An invitation to peace was 
to be sent tr; Kjigland on the samo con¬ 
ditions of agreeing to tlie whole Pen- 
insular changes. In the c^ent of war : 
being continued between and. 

Turkey, France was not to interfere, 
unless Austria made common cause 
with the Porte, in which case Na^Ktlcon 
was to make common cause with Rus¬ 
sia; and if Austria dechircd war against 
France, Russia was to attack that 
pow'or ou the side of Oalieiju An in¬ 
demnity for its losses was to be i)i*o- 
cured for Denmark, and no further 
partition ^jcrmitted of Turkey by any 
power whatever, without the consent 
of Franco aitd Rusaia.t This was the 

* ‘‘Tlie Kini>ernr Alexander,” suiys Hsut- 
ourlin, **fclL that the allianco *fcoiu,lm.icd at 
Tilfiii, and cctnenicd at. Erfurth, aa soon as it 
reasod to ho coiifominhl© to the interests of 
Na))olcon, would com© to an end ; and tlntt 
tho grnud crisis wa.s approaching which was 
dcstmod either to eonsohdate tho universal 
empire which the French Brnpe!x>r\vas en¬ 
deavouring to estabUsh on tho Continent, or 
to break the c}iaiua which retained so many 
Continental states under his rule Dotor- 
miiicd never to snbmii to any condition in- 
C(iiisi»tciit with the honour of his crown, the 
Einjxfror <>f lliiHSia regarded tlie rupture us 
uc’ir and unavoidable, and thenceforward 
applied himself silently to organise the im- 
nienso resources of hia states, to resist the 
rtanjror wliich was approaching; a danger 
wliicli promised to be tno more terrible that 
Russia would have to sustain it to all appciir- 
auce unsupported, against the liccumulated 
fi^recs of the greater part of Europe.”— 
Boutouhuk, i. 45. 

t Sec tnb articles of this secret treaty, first 
given in Bicnon, viii. 5, ll . 


yhole extent of the formal treaty; btit 
verbal conferences betwe^ip th^ two 
Emperors, of equal moment, and to 
tho same gencsral purjKirt, took place. 
In these the ^reat object of the two 
Iiotentates was to obtain Jhe consent 
of each oU^r to their respective pro¬ 
jects of aggrandisemeiit at the expense 
of the lesser states m their vicinity; 
aii(? tindr mutual interests or necessi^ 
tics rendered thi% ^^n easy task. Alex¬ 
ander gave liLs sanction to the invasion 
>f Spain and P|>rtugal, anfl the pliicing 
of princes of the Ntipoleon dynasty on 
tlie tliroDcs of the Peninsula, as well 
as to the establishment of Murat in 
the kingdom of Naples, and the an- 
nexatior^ of Tuscany to the French 
empire. The effects of this consent 
soon appeared in tlio accrediting of 
Russian ambassadors to the courts of 
theso infant sovereigns. Ou tho other 
band, JIaVolcon consented to the unit- 
ixig of Finland, I^>ld»via, and Walla- 
chia to the already vast dominions 
of file CJzar, admitted his relation and 
future brother-in-law, the Grand-duko 
of Oldenburg, into the Confederation 
of the Rhine, gave satisfactory Gxplan.> 
tion in regard to the grand-duchy of 
Warsaw, and held out the Emj*- 
ror of the East the prosjwct of olttain- 
ing aid fn)m IVancc in the attempt* 
to stretch his mighty arms over the 
Asiatic Continent, and gave a deadly 
wouriS. to the power of England on 
•the plifins of Hindostan. Two differ¬ 
ent ]»lans for the partition of the Turk¬ 
ish empire were hero brought under 
discussion, os they had been at the 
; previous conferences between Caulain- 
court and Romanzoff. The first was the 
one i>reviously arranged at Tilsit, where¬ 
by Russia Wiis to obtain Wallachia, 
Moldavia, and Bulgaria, as far as tho 
Balkan; the connivanoe of Austria was 
to be procured by the cession of Bos¬ 
nia to the Imperial crown, and Servia 
as an appanage fur one of tho archdukes 
of the house of Hapsburg. France 
was to obtain Macedonia, Albania, 
Greece, and the Isles, with Caudia. 
The second plan was much more ex¬ 
tensive, and would, if carriod into 
effect, have made a total change in 
the world. Russia, according to this 
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^hemei was to cross the Balkan, ob 
tain Rouiftelia with. Conshintiiiople, 
the Dardanelles, and portions of Asia 
Minor, %o as to secnre to her the com¬ 
mand of the Straits. 'vfros to 

be gratihej with Macedonia, except 
Salonico, in addition to ^Bosnia and 
Servia; and Frajice, besides Albania, 
Greece, Cyprus, and the Isles 
Archipelago, w^as to be giftet? with 
Egypt, wliile the iCTurks were to be 
banished to-the eastern extremitv of 

w %f 

their emj^ire on the Eftiphrates. But 
these vast projected of spoliation canie 
to nothing, from the imi)os8Lbfiity of 
coming to an understanding as to 
which ])arty was to obtain iKissession 
of Constantinople—a city, as Jlapoleon 
justly obst^ved, in the finest position 
in the world, and itself wortli a king¬ 
dom. • 

11. In return for so manv conces¬ 
sions, he procured from Al8xa!ider a 
promise to aid FraiJcc with a consider¬ 
able force in the event of a war yith 
Austria, and conceded to his Ocirncst 
entreatjos u considerable relaxation of 
the oppressive burdens under wbicli 
Prussia had so long groaned, ar- 

rcar of^contribiitioiis fixed atl 40,000,000 
francs, by the treaty of 8th September, 
^was reduced to 125,000,000; and a 
ny.)re important relaxation took ])huie 
in the form of payment, by which, in 
consideration of .50,000,000 of francs 
received by Daru on the 5th Novem-^ 
ber, and 70,000,000 more for which* 
proinissoiy notes 'were granted, the i 
royal revenues were to he restored to ' 
the Prussian authorities; and the 
French troops, which wore urgently 
required in the Peninsula, “were, with 
the exceptionof tbegaiTisons of Stettin, 
Oiietrin, and Glogau, entirely to eva¬ 
cuate the Pnissiau ddminione. Thus 
had Napoleon the achircss to make his 
disasters in Spain, which imperatively 
required the removal of the French 
troops from the north of Getoiany, the 
means gratifjdng Alexander by an 
apparent concession to his wishes, and 
<liminishing the irritation of Prussia, 
which, in the event of hostilities with 
Austria, might prove, even after all its 
disasters, a formidable enemy in his 
rear. 


12. Two other more delicate sub¬ 
jects of discushioi w'cro, after being 
touched on, averted raih(U‘ than settled 
by the diplomatic skill of tht; two Em* 
penirs, and left the seeds of inextin¬ 
guishable future jealousy in their 
minds. Tlje first was a proposal by 
Napoleon, who already liiul resolved to 
divorce Josejhine, for tlie hand of the 
Grand'duchess Catherine Paulowna, 
the favourite sister of the Emperor: 
an overture which the astute Rusbian 
evaded by referring llic matter, not to 
the reigning Empress, whobc anibition 
its brilliancy niigiit have diizzlofl, but 
to the Empress-dowugor, whoso firm¬ 
ness of ehavacterwas proof against the 
seduction. She hastened to terniinaTo 
tlie dangerous negotiation by ulirgiug 
religious scruples, anti shortly a Her 
marrying her daughter to Priiiee 
Oldenbmg., Tho second V'us, an aini- 
citble but resolute contest for the pos¬ 
session ofr Constautinojile. Napoleon, 
as he himself Inis told us,* could not 
bring his mind to cede to his rival the 
Queen of the East; Alexander, w’ith 
justice, regarded it as the outlet to 
his southern dominions—the back¬ 
door of liis enij)ir(v--{ind was earnest 
that its key should be placed in his 
hands. Fearful of interrupting their 
present harmony by any siich irrecon¬ 
cilable theme of discord, the subject 
was, by common consent, laid twido ; 
the City of Constantine was suffered to 
re^uiin in the hands of the Turks, wRo 
in every ofnerrcsiiect were abandoned 
to Muscovite ambition. But the ten- 

I d<jr point had been touched—the chord 
i which jarred in tJic hearts of each 
struck; and the inestimable prize 
formed the secret subject of hostility, 
which, as much as jealously of Englibh 
power, afterwards led the French le¬ 
gions to Borodino and the Kremlin. 

13. Immediately after the confer¬ 
ence at Erfurth, a formal treaty was 

* “Wo talked/’Bays Napoleon, “of tho 
afTairs of Turkey at Kit'urth, Alexander was 
very desirous thut I eliould agree to his ob¬ 
taining ixwfiosMon of Constantinople, but I 
could never bring my mind to consent to it. 
It is the nobleac huthnur in tho world, la 
placed in tho finest tetuation, oad is itself 
woptli n kingdom/*— Las C/^sks, i* 231; and 
O'MBARA. i. 362. 
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ctmcliuleci with Prussia, by which th% 
alUiviationa to -ler miseries i>rovided 
for by the arbiters of Europe were re¬ 
duced to writing ; and in a short time 
tlie evacuation of the Prussian stiites, 
- w'ith the exception of the three retain¬ 
ed fortresses, took phic^ llcstored) ly 
this removal, and the recovery of the 
right of collecting Lis revenue, in a 
certain degree to his rank of an indc- 
j>endcnt sovereign, Froderick-AVilliam, 
in comi)any with his beautiful Queen, 
returned to the cai)iial, and made Ins 
jmblic entry into Berlin amidst tlie 
transpoits and tears of his subjoots. 
The results of the secret conference 
at Erfurtli soon dcvel(»pcd theniselvea. 
Mumt was declared by Nai>oh‘on King 
of Naydes and Sicily ; and, leaving the 
tlieatnj of his sanguinaiy measures and 
nnsh hostility in the l*ei)insulu, has¬ 
tened to take poBsessiou of his ij(‘wly- 
acquired dominions. ITe was received 
with universal joy by tlie inconstant 
people, who scorned equally delighted 
with any sovei’eign sent to them by 
the great northern conqueror. His 
entry into Naples was as great a Fccne 
of tnuinjih, felicitations, and enthusi¬ 
asm, as that of Joseph had been. 
Shortly afterwards, however, he gave 
}»roof of the vigour tvhieh was to at¬ 
tend at least his military operations, 
by a successful expedition agiiinst the 
island of Capri, which the English had 
liold for three years, but now yieldtj^l 
with a small garrison under Sir*llud- 
Kon Lowe, which capitulated, and was 
sent back to England, to a vigor^jus 
and well-conceived attack from the 
French forces. 

14. Secured by the conferences at 
Erturth from all danger in his rear, 
Napoleon^speedily returned to Paris ; 
and, after presiding over the opening 
of the legislative assembly, then ro- 
BoKed, with hie wonted vigour, to set 
out for the Pyrenees. He was deter¬ 
mined by a sudden attack to disperse 
the Spanish armaments and capture 
Madrid, before either the English auxi¬ 
liaries could acquire a solid footing in 
the Peninsuhi, or Austria could giiin 
time to put iu motion the extensive 
armaments she was preparing on the 
Danube. Leaving Paris in the end of 
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October, he arrived at Bayonne oft the 
8 d November, and imtnediately dis¬ 
posed his forces for active operations. 
The effect of the vigorone exertions 
which he had made to strengthen his 
armies iji that quarter was now begin¬ 
ning to display itself. The fifty thou¬ 
sand soldiers wii 9 in the middle of 
i^ugust were concentrated on the 
E^ro, dejected by disaster, Lad s^’ell- 
ed by the end '»f Scj)tember, as if by 
enchantment, to ninety thousand in<*n 
jirosent uiiter ^arnis in Navarro, be¬ 
sides tw’enty thouwind, under St Cyr, 
in •C.italonia. This body, already so 
formidable, subsequently received vast 
acccssioiiR of force from the troops ar¬ 
riving from Oemiatiy, ^especially llic 
Imperial Guard, and the corps of Soult, 
N cy, and Morti er. all of wh icli were veto 
Wis from the Grand Army, confident 
in thty:nKelve 8 , and inured to .victory, 
>5. During the whole of October, 
the road from Baydbnc to Vittoria was 
crowded with hoi'senien and carriages; 
through every opening in the Pyrenees, 

I foot-Boldiers were pouring in endless 
j multitudes to reinforce the grand 
! muster in Navarre. Conformably to 
j his general custom, Napoleoji divided 
the wliole army into eight 0017 ) 8 , eoin- 
1 manded by as many tiiiirshals, wh^ise 
names, already rendered immortal! in 
the rolls of fame, sociucd u jiurc })ro- 
; sago to victory'.* Their united force, 
whegi the Emperor took the field in tlie 
beginning of November, w^as not less 
than three hundred thousand men, of 
whom fully forty thousand w'cre caval¬ 
ry ; and they comprehended ulM)ve a 
hundred and twenty tliousaud of tlie 

*■ Firstcorpa. Victor, Duke of Dclluno, 33,u;i7 
Second coiris, BeaflifereH, Duke of 
Istrla, afterwards Soult, Duke 
of Dalmatia,. .... 83,054 
Third corps, Moiicoy, Duke of 

Conicgliano. .... 37,090 
Fourth corps, Lcfebvrc, Duke of 

Dantzic,.25,0X4 

Fifth corps. Mortier, DnkcofTre- 

viflo,.20.713 

Sixth corj's. Ney. Duke of Elchingcn, 88,0o3 
Seventh corps, Ocnenil St Cyr iu 

Catalonia,.42,107 

Eighth corps, Junot, Duke of 

Aljiantes,. 25,730 

Keservo, Napoleon in person, . 42,3X2 
Oil march lV«>m France, . . 14,000 
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Grand Army. After deducting tbo 
tiroope in Catailonia, and tboee which 
required to be maintained in ganiaon 
in the no^em fortresses, and the 
sick and absent at least ^^hundred 
and eighty thousand could be relied on 
for offensive operations on tlft Ebro. 
But the magnitude of this force, great 
as it was, constituted the least formid-^ 
ablo,f)art of its character. It was fts 
incomparable discipline,* spirit, and 
equipment, tho^skilland vigour of its 
officers, the docility and experience of 
its soldiers, the centib.1 and impreg¬ 
nable position which it occupied arndlig 
the mountains of Navarre, and the 
unity of design which it was well 
known would soon be conimuniciited 
to ite operations by the consum¬ 
mate talents of Napoleon, which con¬ 
stituted its real strength, and render-* 
ed the friends of freedom in Europe 
justly fearful of the collision of ^ucli a 
host w*ith the divKled? and inoxperi- 
eucoil armies of the Spanish provinces.* 

10. These aimies, though very iiii- 
memuH on pajHir, and in considerable 
strength in the field, were far from 
buiujr in a situation, either from dis¬ 
cipline, equipment, or position, to 
inakd head against so formidable an 
enemy. The Spanish troops wore di- 
vi4\o(\,inio thi^ee armies; that of the 
right under Palafox, consiatiiig of 
eighteen'thousand infantry and five 
hundred horse, occupied the country 
between Saragossa and Sauguessa,*au(l 
was composed almost entirely of Ara¬ 
gonese. The centre, under Castauos, 
which boasted of the victors of Bay- 
len in its ranks, was twenty-eight 
thousand strong, including thirteen 
hundred horse, and had thirty-six 
]>ieces of cannon ; it lay at Tarazrma 
and Agredft, right opposite to the centre 
of the French ^lOBition. The left, un¬ 
der Blake, thirty thousand in number, 

* Before assuming tho command of the 
army, Napoleon had B<at<h m his opouiiig 
address to tho lemslativo body at TariH, In 
a few davA 1 Bhall sot out to place myself at 
the head of my army, aud, with tho aid of 
Cud, crown at Madrid the King of Spain, und 
plant itiytagkB on the totters of hsitanf ”— 
J)4tcfrurset 25th Oct. ISOS; Mmiteur, 20thOct 
1808; and Thibl vii 86. And Imperial 
Mwter-lhlls, Napikr, i< 8^ Ajtpcndtx. 

t These reserves were sUtod to be as fol- 
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almost entirely Galidans, but with 
hardly any cavalry, afd only twenty- 
six guns, was stationed on the rocky 
mountains near Reynosa, from whence 
the Ebro takes its rise. Thus, seventy- 
four thousand infantry and two thou¬ 
sand horse, with eighty-six guns, were 
ail that the Spibiiards could roly upon 
for immediate operations on the Ebro; 
for although considerable reserves were 
collecting in the rear, yet they were 
to(» far from the scone of action, and 
their discipline and equipment were 
not in a suUiciont state of forwardness 
to permit of their cither arriving in 
timo at tho theatre of conflict, or tak¬ 
ing any useful part in it, if they wore 
there.t Seventy thousand Spanish 
infantry and two thousand SpanislT 
cavalry could never be considered a 
match for a hundred and fifty tliou- 
saud French foot, aud thirty thousand 
horse, even under the most favourabln 
circiunstaiicoii. Least of all could 
they be relied on, whcui the French 
occupied a ccutral position, defended 
by almost iuaccossible mountains, and 
were guided by ono commajider oi 
conBumniute abilities; while their un¬ 
disciplined antagonists, scattered ovei 
a circumference two luiudred miles in 
length, and separated from each other 
by deep ravines, rapid I’ivers, and im- 
l>assable ridges, were under the com¬ 
mand of dilfercnt and independent 
generals, 'jealous of each other, and 
gfttef^ with comparatively moderate 
military talents, 

17. The British forces, it is true, 
under Sir John Moore and Sir David 
Baird, were rapidly approaching the 
scene of action ; but tlicir dirflancc, 
notwithstanding all their efforts, was 
still such as to preclude the hope of 
their being in a situation to render any 
olfectual assistaucf. Sir John Moore’s 
forces, whi('h set out on their maxch 

lows; h\it they were all distant from tho 
Rctfue of action, and had, for the most part, 
hardly acquired the rudlmonts of tho unli* 
taiy art 

Castilians at Segovia, about 160 


miles in the rear, .... 12,000 
lDatrcmadur<ins at Tolavcni, . • 13,00Q 

Aiidalusiaris iu La Manelia. . 14,000 

Asturians in reserve at Llanos, . 18,OOC 

Total, 57,000 
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from Lia^X)!!, aa already mentioned, u all more than thirty thousand Bt¥ong, 
the end of Ootyber, had bi’oken, for was split into three di\lBions, sevei'ally 
the sake of procuring better roads for stationed at the Escurial, Salamanca, 
the artillery and waggon'train, into and Astcpia, distant eighty or a 
two columns; and while the main dred milef^from each other, andwith- 
body, under Sir John, in person, fol- out anv common base -^r line of opera- 
lowed the direct road by Abrantes, ^ons^; and the Spaniards, a hundred 
Almeida, and Ciudad lAodrigo, a lesser miles further advance, were also 
division, but with the reserve and gclivided into three armies, separated 
most of the guns, took the more cir- like dist^oes from each other ; 
Guitous route by Elva% Badnjos, Tala- while Napoleoa lay with a hundred 
vera, and Madrid. It was not, how- and eighty thousand, veteran troops 
eA'-er, till the 8th Xovember that this clustered r#und the basin of Vittoria. 
heavily encumbered corps reached the It was easy to lee that the allies, ex- 
Bpauish frontier, and on the 27th of hititing in this respect a melancholy 
the same month that it crossed the contrast to their antagonists, were but 
Quadarrama mountains, before wdiich novices in the art of war, and signally 
time the fate of all tUle Spanish aniiios ignorant of the importance of time in 
\>n the Ebro was scaled. Meanw'hile, its combinations ; and^hat the Eng- 
on the 11th, Sir John Moore himself lishinparticular,iiihmtingtoomuchof 
crossed the Spanish frontier, and on “^lie chanicter of their Saxon ancestors, 
the 18th had collected the hulk of his were, likeAtlielatano the Unready, still 
forces at Salamanca; but Sir David uuprli>aix*d to strike till the moineut 
Baird, who had landed at Corunna on for decisive of*eratR>ns had 
the IBtli October, had only, by great ^ NaiK>leoii, who was well awaro 
exertion, auccce<icdin reaching Astorga of the importance of striking a deci- 
in Leon, four days’ march fi’om Sala- sivo blow in the outset, and dispers- 
manca, on the 20th November. ing the Spauisli amiieH in his front, 

18. Thus the British army, not in before the warlike and disciplined re- 


* Thcscobscrvatious apply to those having juto Spain. For tliis oblivion 8f th« first 
the general direction of the allied campaign, rule of inilibiry movements, viz to sbinou 
fuidespecijUly the Englisli government, who. each portion of the army so that itsditfei^nb 
at thisperiod, were far from bomg adequately rirms may. m ciiso of need, snpjiort ai^d aid 
imprcBsed with the vital importance ot time each other, it i« hiwlly jioBsible to find any 
in war. Their instructions for the campaign excuse. It is difficult to coucei>>e how tlio 
were dated so late as October 0. litith the j duKCt road by Almeida cuuld at that period 
gallant generals intrusted witb the dii*cction have been impasHable forartiUeryanawag- 
of Dm English annypressedforwardwithall ^ronH when it hfwl so recently before been 
imaginable expedition aft(jr they received tmvorsed by Junet witU^all liis army, and 
them; and Sir Jobn Moore in particular, na ums ever after the great line Of nulitfiry coiu- 
it will appear in the sequel, with mourn- nnnncatioii which the Duke of Wollingtou 
ful resolution, lH.‘g.«i lUi important advance niadc use of from the capiTal to the frontier; 
under circuniKtfinccs wliich, to all butasol- and. ut anyratfi, if the }jas8.igc at that period 
dicr of honour, were utterly desperate. It w.is nnpr.icticable for tbo guns, that might 
was iin]>(»HsibIe for him to coiuiuenco oper.i- have been a good roa'^oii tor sending Die 
tions iKjtbre the junction with Sir I)iivi<l whole .irniy round by Elvas, but it could bo 
Baird, which did n<it bike phtco till the cud none for sepanitingic into two parts, severed 
of November. But still, in all ctmeerned, by two hundred miles fruin each other, and 
there was at this period an evident want of cKposingoithcr to the chaucu of dostmctioii. 
the vigour and expedition roouisite for sue- when the other wiis not at hand to lend it 
ccfs in war, Napoleon would never have any sujijiort. Colonel Napier, much to his 
uormlttcd tho main English army to have credit, admits that this seiiaration violated a 
liiigored inactive at Lisbon from tho cud of grciit military principle, though ho cudoa- 
August when the Convention of Cintra ’^as voure to defend it in tliat particular case as 
concluded, tin tho iniddic of October,^ when unattended with danger. It will appear in 
the march for Spain commenced, nor delayed tho sequel, that tho greatest commanders 
tho British expedition under Sir BavidBiUrd somotirnos unnecessarily fall Into a similar 
tiUit reached the Spanisii shores fur tho first hirgetl'uluess; and that the cantoning Dio 
time on the 13th of that mouth. But these English lufinbry a|)art from the cavalry and 
wore the faults of govemmont. Tiie grc.U- artillery on the Flemish frontier, and within 
6St error, fu a military point of view, of Sir the roach of the enemy's attack, in 1815, hail 
John Moore, was separating the artillery well-nigli induced u seriousdisastcratQuatiu- 
from tho infantry and cavalry in thoadvauce Bras.—N apibo, i. 334, and 
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acrv^ of the English troops could ar¬ 
rive at the sceiife of action, lost zio time, 
after his arrival on the Bidassoa, in 
pressing foivvard the most ao^ive opo- 
ritions. Some incousideratle actions 
had, before hiseirrival, taken nlace on 
tiie French right, where Bliike hiul, 
since the 18th Sepf^jmber, been en¬ 
gaged in an offensive movement, from* 
\vhi«h no material rcsultfj had ensued. 
]*rior to this, the Frerfth had evacuat¬ 
ed Burgos and ^udela, and extended 
themselves towards Bilbao^'hichthey 
still held, much against the will of Na¬ 
poleon, who strongly censured bucA a 
proceeding, as gaming nothing in 
strength of position, and losing much 
in moral influence.* Blako broke up 
from lieynosa on the 18tb September 
with thirty thousand Galicians, and 
advanced to Santander. The effect of 
this movement was to make the French 
concentrate their forces in thebasiirof 
Vittoria; and Bla£e attacked Bilbao 
with flfteen thousand men, which fell 
the day after it was invested; while 
the French withdrew \ip the valley of 
Durango, and all the lateral valleys in 
its vicinity, to the higher parts of the 
mou^taii]|» of Navan'e. But though 
these operations wei'e at first success- 
fuk yet the natural effects of the pre¬ 
sumption and want of foresight of the 
Spanish government and generals soon 

* "The line of tUo Ebro,'* Bays Napoloen, 

" woe otituaily taken; it must bo kef>t^ To 
advance from that river witliout an onject 
would create iudacision ; but why evactiato 
Burgos—why abandon Tudela f Both were 
of import'ance, both politically and morally; 
Uio latter as conixnandinj; a stono bridge aud 
the canal of Saragossa ; the former as the c:i- 
pital of a province, the centre of many com¬ 
munications, a town .tf great fame, and of 
relative value to the French army. If occu¬ 
pied in force, it would threaten Palcnoia. 
Valkidolld, even Madrid itself If the enemy 
occupies Burgos, ]/)gmno, and TudoL'i. the 
French army will bo in a pitiful situation.” 
It is remarkable how early the exficrionced 
eye of the French Emficror, at the distance 
01 three hundred leagues fW>m the scene of 
action, discomod the military importance of I 
BuB 0 O 8 *->a tow'n then unknown to military 
fkine; but the value of which was afterwards 
so strongly felt by the Duke of Wellington, 
that ho strained every nerve, and exposed 
himself to imminent risk in the close of the 
brilliant campaign of 1812, in tlie unsuccess¬ 
ful attempt Uy effect its reduction.— Note^ Sur 
U» Jff^iirei tTJSitpagne, August 1808. taktn M 
ViUoria : Napier, App, No* iv. p. 18* 
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developed itself. Blnko had engaged 
in this laborious and dangerous moun¬ 
tain-warfare without magazine stores 
or any base of operations, and with 
only seventy rounds of ammunition 
for each gun. # His men, when the 
winter was approaching and the snow 
beginning to fall, were without great¬ 
coats, and many without shoes; and 
the bulk of tlie enemy’s forces being 
grouped around Burgos, exposed his 
right flank to successful attack. 

20 , A comliiucd attack hiid been 
arranged between the S(>anish gene¬ 
rals, along the ivhole circumference 
w'hich they occupied, upon the central 
mountain position of the French army. 
But such a complicated movement, 
diflicult and hazardous dven with the 
best disciplined troops, when acting 
along such an extensive and rugged 
line of country, was altogether hope¬ 
less with the disonlerly and ill-appoint¬ 
ed bands of*the Peninsular patriots. 
An attack by Castanos, with the An¬ 
dalusian army, upon the French posts 
on the Ebro around Logrono, though 
at the flrst attended wuth some suc¬ 
cess, at length terminated in disaster; 
and the Spanish division of Pignatelli 
was driven back with the loss of all 
its artillery, and immediately dispers¬ 
ed. Discouraged by this check, Cas- 
tanos fell bock to Calahorra ; and dis- 
senaions, threatening very serious con¬ 
sequences, broke out between that 
general and Palafox, who retired with 
the Aragone^ levies towards Sara¬ 
gossa. Meanwhile Blako, whose forces 
from the junction of the troops under 
Komona, w^hich had come up from 
Corunna, and the Asturians, with 
whom he was in communication near 
Santander, were increased ^to nearly 
fifty thousand men, comiuenced a for¬ 
ward movement on the French left in 
the Biscayan jirovinccs, and, stretch¬ 
ing Bimself out by the sea-coast, and 
upHhe vallay of Durango, threatened 
to intorpose between the advanced di¬ 
visions of Lefebvre and Ney’s corjis, 
which lay most exposed, and their 
communication with the French fron¬ 
tier on the Bklassoa. 

21. This oflfensive movement was 
well conceived, and, if conducted and 
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followed up with the requisite vigou/, 
might have led \o great results. As 
it was, however, his forces were so 
scattered, th.at though thirty-six thou¬ 
sand were under his immediate (orders, 
only seventeen thousaikl were collect¬ 
ed by Blake in front t>i the enemy, 
without any artillery, in the valley of 
Durango; the remainder being stretch¬ 
ed inactive along the sea-coast, or sepa¬ 
rated from the main body by impass¬ 
able mountain ridges. Alarmed, hovj- 
ever, by the probable consequence of 
the intcrj)OBition of such a force be¬ 
tween the bulk of his troops and their 
communications with Bayonne and 
Swin Sebastian, Lefe^vre resolved to 
tnake a genexjp,! attack upon the ene¬ 
my, and drive them back to the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Bilbao, Descending from 
the heights of Durango under cover 
of a thick fog, ho suddenly attacked 
the Spanish army at daybreak on the 
Slst October, with suclf vigour that 
the divisions in front were thi’own 
back on those in the rear, and the 
whole driven in utter confusion to 
Bilbao, from whence they continued 
their retreat in the night to Balmaseda, 
in the direction of the AstiiriaB, Le- 
fehYiu followed them next day; but 
Blake having assembled his troops, 
turned upon his pursuers, and, after 
some shaip partial engagements, the 
French retired to Bilbao, of which they 
were allowed to retain undisturbid 
possession. , * 

22. Matters were in this state in 
NTavarre and Biscay, when Napoleon 
arrived at Vittoria, and instantly, as 
if by an electric shock, communicated 
his own unequalled energy to the ope¬ 
rations of the army. Disapproving of 
Lefebvre^ uusupt>orted attack upon 
Blake, which promised merely to force 
him back from tbo scene of action, 
wfthout effecting those decisive results 
which liis presence usually occasioned, 
and which he then required, he in¬ 
stantly gave orders for the most vigor¬ 
ous operations. The position of the 
allied armies promised the greatest 
results to immediate attack. Blake, 
with twenty-five thousivud defeated 
and starving mountaineers, was near 
Espinosa in Biscay; the Conde de Bel- 
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videre, with the Estrenjaduran levies, 
twelve thousand strong, was in Burgos; 
CastanoB and Palafox, little dreaming 
of the danger which was sCpproaching, 
were prephing to advance again to¬ 
wards liogroiio, and Sontideutly ex¬ 
pected to drive the invaders over the 
I^renees ; whild*»the English forces, 
%l<iwly converging t<jw'ards the scene 
of action, wvre still scattered, irom 
Corunna to Madrid, over the half of 
Spain, Napoleon, on "the other hand, 
had a hundred thousand excellent 
tr(|pps ready for immediate operations, 
within a circumference of twenty miles 
round his headquarters at Vittoria, be¬ 
sides nearly an equal force at a greater 
distance in Biscay and h(avarre. 

23. The plans of the French Empe- 
^r were immediately formed. Blake, 

I whose eyes were at length opened to 
the ].)erilous situation in which'he was 
placed, 60 far in advance, and cut off 
from all communication with the other 
fBjianish armies, had retired to Espi¬ 
nosa, where hehad concentrated nearly 
all his troops, including those which 
had come with Komana from the,Bal¬ 
tic, in a very strong jKiBition; while 
his reserves and park of artWery-^were 
stationed in the rear at Keynosa. He 
had now rejoined his artillery and 
serve parks, and had collected tifenty- 
live thousand men; but his men, half- 
ndked and in great {lart without shoes, 
were shivering from the inclemency of 
the weather, and exhausted by inces¬ 
sant marching and Gouuter-Tuai*ching, 
often withfjut food, for fourteen days. 
In this state they were attacked on 
the forenoon of the 10th by Marshal 
Victor with twenty-five thousand men, 
while Lefebvre, with fifteen thousand, 
marched upon the Spanish line of z'e- 
treat. Romana’s infantry, posted in a 
wood on the right, at first made a gal¬ 
lant resistance, and not only was the 
action prolonged till nightfall, without 
any disadvantage, by those steady ve¬ 
terans, but the Spanish centre, who 
were protected by the fire of a battery 
well posted, to which the French had 
no guns to oppose, had gained ground 
upon the enemy. Next morning, how¬ 
ever, the result was very different. 
Victor, who had changed his columua 
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of attack du]:;^g the night, renewed 
the action at daybreak, and directed 
his elforte against the left, where the 
Astunan Iftvieft were posted. These 
gallant mountaineers, thoflgh almost 
starving, and hut recently oTtbodied, 
stood their ground bravely as long as 
their chiefs, Quiron,'Acevedo, and Val¬ 
des, remained to head them. Rut tficf* 
Frefich, ]>crceiviug the^in3uence which 
they exorcised over the minds of their 
followers, sent •forward sonic sharjv 
bhooters under cover (V th^^i mcks and 
thickets in front of the jiosition, ^bo 
speedily killed tho first and sevei-cly 
wounded the two latter. 

24. Disheartened by this loss, the 
Asturians brol'.o and fled, Blake de¬ 
tached a column of grenadiers to sup¬ 
port them, but insteiul of doing ho,i. 
tliey were themselves overwhelmed by 
the torrent of fugitives, and «wept 
along, lu 11 b1io^> time tho whole 
army diebauded, and rushed in tho 
wildest disorder towards the rivof 
Trueba, which encircles the roar of 
the position.* Great numbei-s perished 
in the stream, which was deeply swol¬ 
len with the rains of winter; those 
who'ireadied the fords dispersed, and 
made the best of their way into their 
oi#a provinces, carrying dismay into 
all pAts of Galicia, Asturias, and Leon, 
where Bomana aftenvards contrived 
to rally ten thousand men. Witli (fif- 
ficulty Blake collected seven thoxitand 
men, with whom he foil back to Rey¬ 
noso where ||e endeavoured to make 
A stand, with the aid of his reserve ar¬ 
tillery which was still stationed there: 
but this attempt only rendered his de¬ 
feat in the end more complete. Soult, 
who, as well as Lcfebvre, was now 
upon his traces, desfta^hed a large 
b^y of troops on the 10th, to cut him 
off from his retreat towards Leon; and 
upon tho ISth he av:is attacked by the 
advanced guard of the former marshal, 
who displayed even more than his 
wonted vigour on the occasion, w'as 
completely routed, with the loss of his 

* Great part of the disasters of this defeat 
were owing to the i^udicious selection of a 
position for luLttle with a river in tho rear— 
another example, like that of tho RussltUis 
at Friedlmid, of one of the most fatal errors 
which a geucral can commit 


whole artillery and ignmunition, and 
driven, with a few thousand miserable 
and spectre-looking followers, into the 
heart of the Asturian mountains. 
Meanwhile Bilbao, Santander, and the 
whole line of the intermediate sea- 
coast, with grdat stores landed at the 
latter port by the British, fell into the 
liamls of the enemy. 

25. While these decisive blows in a 
manner annihilated the Simnish left, 
an equally important stroke was de¬ 
livered by Soult, who had now taken 
fhe command of tho second corps, 
against the centre. It consisted of the 
army of Estremodura, under the Count 
de Bolviderc, with which were united 
some of the brsivest regular troops in 
Spain—in particular, the Spanish and 
Walloon Guards, two of the beat ap 
pointed regiments of the line, and the 
Royal Uambiiiecrs—and the whole were 
comiiletely (^luipped and clothed by 
tho English govommout. It made, 
however, even less resistance than the 
undisciplined levies of Asturias and 
Galicia. The Spanish soldiers, eighteen 
thousand strong, of whom eleven thou¬ 
sand were reg'dan*, were posted at 
Gamonal,’ in front of Burgos, witli 
twenty pieces of cannon disposed along 
their front; tho right occuj^ed a woo^ 
the left the walled pork of Villemer. 
The action commenced by General 
Lasulle, with the French horse, driving 
id Simnidi right, and threatening 
its iiank, whil^ Mouton, with a division 
of veterans, charged rapidly through 
the trees, and assailed their front: 
Bonnet followed closely with another 
division immediately in his rear. But 
such was the vigour and effect of Mou- 
ton's attack, that, before bis support 
came up, tho enemy broke ahd fled in 
utter confusion towards Burgos, piu*- 
suod all the way by Bessidres* hea<ry 
dragoons, who did ^eodful execution 
among the fugitives, and took all the 
guns which bad been saved from the 
first attack. Don Juan de Henestrosa, 
who commanded the Spanish cavalry, 
to cover the retreat, chaiged this 
dreadful body of horse with more gal¬ 
lantry than success; his dragoons, led 
by youths of the best families in Spain, 
were unable to withstand the shock of 
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the French cuiraasleFs, and shared ifi 
the general rout.** Two thousand Span¬ 
iards fell on the field, or in the pur¬ 
suit; all the artillery, consisting of 
twenty guns, with eight hundred pri- 
Boners, fell into the ’■hands of the 
victors. The whole ammunition and 
stores of the army wore taken in Bur¬ 
gos, which was given up to pillage, and 
vhe dispersion of the defeated troops 
was complete. 

26. Burgos now became the centre 
of the Emperor*s operations; hoaef- 
quarters were established there on the 
12th, and ten thousand light troops 
Jvere despatched forward to scour the 
country, levy contributions, and diffuse 
a general terror of the Fivnch aimis. 
Such was the consternation produced 
by their advance, that they traversed 
the open fields iu every direction, 
■without experiencing tltt^ slightest t)p- 
positioii. They swept over the plains 
of Leon as far *ia BciiavciTte, Toro, and 
Tordesillas, spreading everywhere the 
triumphant ])roclamations of the Em¬ 
peror, and boasting that, notwithstand¬ 
ing their utmost exertions, tlie French 
horaemen could not overtake the Eng¬ 
lish army, which, abandoning its allies 
without striking a blciw, was flying in 
disgrace to its ships. But while, by 
these incursions, the attention of the 
enemy Wfis drawn to the side of Siila; 
taianca, the eyes of Nai>oleon were, in 
reality, turned in a diflbnpnt quarter; 
and it was against Castaflos an<f Palo- 
fox that the weight of liis forces was 
directed. Tlie jwsition of the French 
army seemed to expose them to certain 
destruction; for STey's corps, which 
had been destined to act against the 
army of Estremadura at Burgos, being 
rendered t disposable by its sudden de¬ 
struction, was in a situation to make 
a circuit round their position, and cut 
th*em off from the line of retreat to 
New Castile and Madrid. That brave 
marehal, accordingly, reinforced by a 
division from the reserve, was directed 
to move from Aranda by Soria to 
Agredo, which was directly in their 
rear; while Launes was despatched 
from Burgos, with two divisions of in¬ 
fantry and one of heavy cavalry from 
the reserve, to out himself at the head 


of Moncey’fl corps, and attack them in 
front,* Meanwhile O££tanoa, finding 
himself separated both fromBelvidere's 
and Blake's army, with th^lostruction 
of which 4ie was unacquainted, had 
adr>pted» the extraordinary plan (*f 
forcing a passage through the French 
forces in his froht, and marching by 
Cigicha-do-Hami and Soria to Burgos, 
wnore he wa# to aunilulate the Em¬ 
peror’s reserved and retir-guard, and 
thence jMUis on to Viktoi’ia to co-ope¬ 
rate with in the destruction of 
the two corps in Biscay. 

In the midst of these extrava¬ 
gant projects, the hand of fate wjw 
upon him. Marshal Ney, who left 
Aranda on the 19th, entered Soria (»u 
the 21st, upon which Castanos re- 
jireated toward.s Tudxua, which bo 
reached on the evening of the 22d. 
Tberf^his army formed a junction with 
thrft of Aragt>*x lyider Palafox, and 
their united forces amounted to thirty- 
aiinc tiiousand infantry, and four thou¬ 
sand cavalry, with forty guns. The 
generals of the armies of Andalusia 
and Aragon could not concur in,any 
plan of couimou operations; Palafox 
Contending strongly for the defem;e of 
Aragon, Cast.mos for the more prudent 
plan of retiring before the enemy. 
Nothing was as yet decided betfinreen 
these conflicting opinions, when it was 
aiAiotmced from the outposts that the 
enemy were already upon them. In 
haste the troojjs were drawn up nearly 
on the ground which th^ occupied at 
the moment, which was along a range 
of inconsiderable hills, nearly six miles 
long, strot-chiug from Tudela to Tara- 
zona. The Aragonese, with Palafox, 
were on the right, leaning on Tudela; 
the Valcncians and CastUians loosely 
soaitored in the centre; the veterans 
of Andalusia, proud of the laurels of 
Baylcn, on the left, stretching to Tara- 
zouo, which they occupied with three 
divisions, the flower of the army. 

* In crossing a mountaiurango near Tolosa, 
the Horse of Marshal Lannos fell with him, 
and he stiatained several severe and danger¬ 
ous bruises. Ho ■was cured iu a very singu¬ 
lar manner, by being wrapped in the warm 
skin of a ncwly-slalti sheep, and was able in 
two days to resume the command of tho 
army.—L ahrey, Mi/mira et Camp. iv. 237. 
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Lnn^ice, wlio commaBded tho French, 
and liad concAiti'ated thirty thousand 
infantry and five thousand cavalry, 
with sixtyepieces of cannon, instantly 
perceived the weakness of the enemy’s 
line, and prepared to piei'ce ^.ho long 
and feebly-guarded front in the centre, 
where it was iveakaut, and composed 
of the most inexperienced troops^ s» 
as io separate altogeth^ the army of 
Aragon from that of Andalusia. 

28. This weU-conceived plan proved 
entirely successful. pen<L*al Mauricc- 
Mathieu, with a strong body of infan¬ 
try, and the whole cavalry under^'Le- 
febvre - Desnouettes, attacked the Va- 
loueians and Castilians in the centre 
with great vij;our, and soon compelled 
them to give ground. But they were 
in their turn charged by the Spanis^ 
Guards, whom Costanos despatched to 
their assistance from the lefjL who 
threw the assailants ^to conmslon; 
and tho Spanish fine in that quarter 
was gaining ground, when they wes3 
taken in fia^ by General Morlot, who 
had beaten bock the Aragonese on the 
light) and now turned fiercely upon 
the* enemy’s centre. Aided by such 
powerful auxiliaries, Maurice-Mathieu 
and Lefebvre-Desnouettes regained tho 
advantage, and in their turn drove 
baclaond threw into confusion the Va- 
lencians^nd Castilians, who had fallen 
into disorder from tho length of ^ho 
combat. The centre was speedily 
routed; and Lefebvre - Desnouettes, 
charging the right with vigour, drove 
them entirely off the field in cunfu- 
eioii towards Saragossa. Meanwhile, La 
P^a with the victors of Baylen, on 
the extreme left, had routed the French 
under La Gmngc, by whom he was op¬ 
posed; but when following up their 
success in some disord^, and idi^eady 
confident of victory, tho victors were 
suddenly met and broken by a solid 
mass of infantry which diverged from 
tho victorious centre of the enemy. 
The other divisions of the army of An- 
dalusisy three in number, and embrac¬ 
ing twelve thousand soldiers, took no 
. part in the action. They commenced 
their retreat, however, in good order, 
when it was evident the battle was 
lost; but some of the advanced troops 


tf Ney’s corps having appeared in the 
rear, from the sideVof Soria, and a 
powder - waggon having exploded by 
accident, the retreat became disorderlj', 
and it was with somo difficulty the 
guns were brought off. As it was, the 
separation of ^ho Spanish armies W'as 
complete; fifteen thousand men, Ara¬ 
gonese, Valencians, and Castilians, had 
taken refuge in Sai'agossa, without 
either guns or ammunition-waggons. 
Twenty thousand, under Castanos, 
with all their artillery, fell back, com- 
pamtivcly in good order, to Calatayud, 
and were immediately ordered up by 
the Central Junta to Madrid to defend 
the capital. Fi^c thousand were killed 
and wounded, or made prisoners on the ' 
fidd; the remainder, with tw'onty guns, 
dispersed in tho pursuit, and were 
never more hcaid of. But if Napoleon’s 
directions bad been implicitly followed 
by Ney, who arrived at Soria on the 
22d, and if,** instead of remaining in^ 
that tow'n, as he did, inactive for two 
days, he had advanced in the direction 
of Calatayud, he would have fallen 
perjiendicularly on the retreating 
columns of Castanos, and totally de¬ 
stroyed them. This failure on the 
part of Ney excited great displeasure 
in Napoleon, (who had with reason 
calculated upon much greater results 
from the battle), and was attended 
with important consequences on tho 
future fortunes of the war,* 

29t The l^ttles of Espinosa, Burgos, 
and Tudela, were not only totally de¬ 
structive of tho Spanish armies in tho 
north, but they rendered, by the dis¬ 
persion of their forces with which they 
were attended, tfie approach to the 

* Colonel Napier says, Palafox, with the 
right wing and centro, fled to Safa^ssa with 
such 9i>oed that some of tlie fugitives are said 
to have amved there tho same eveniug/* It 
would be desirable that the authority'on 
which this senous charge is mode against 
Palofox should be given, os no fntinaatu>u 
apjioars for it in the Diilitiry authorities with 
which I am acquainted. Jomiui says merely, 
that after the Wtlu ^‘Falafox took tbeiuarl 
to Saragossa Toreno, '*that Don Joseph 
Palofox in tbc morning ((Je$ le 9nafm)reBuracd 
tho route to Saragossa/’ Neither sny any¬ 
thing about any of the Amgaucso or Palafosc 
himself having clther^d to Saragrii^ or ar¬ 
rived thereat night— Napier, i. 400, Igt £d, «* 
Toobko, il. 141; JouiKi, iU. 100. 
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capital a matter of case to the French ^to its care, the whole combined *to 
Emperor. Blake*H» troops, of which | protect and support the ac^once of the 
Romjina liad now assumed the com¬ 


mand, had almost all dispersed, some 
into Asturias, others into Lei»n: and 
it was with the utmost cyfliculty that 
that gidlant commander Ij^id rallied ten 
thousand# of the staiwing fugitives, 
without either artillery, ammunition, 
or stores, in the rugged mountains 
from which the Ebro takes its rise; 
the remnant of the army of Estroma- 
duni, routed at Burgos, had fallen 
back, in the utmost confusion, towards 
the Guadarrama mountains; while Cas- 
taiios, with the arm^ of Andalusia, was 
driven off in a south-easterly direc¬ 
tion to Culatayud, on the road to Va¬ 
lencia ; and P^afox, with the levies of 
Aragon and Castile, had sought refuge 
behind the walls of Saragossii. Thus, 
the Spanish armies were ^ot only in- 
dividualty and grievously weakened by 
the los.'ics they had sustaiited, but so 
disjointed and severed, as to be in¬ 
capable of acting in concert, or afiford- 
irig any support to each other; while 
Napoleon, at the head of a hundred 
thousand men, occupied a. central posi¬ 
tion in the heart of them nil, and was 
master of the great road leading direct 
to the ca 2 >ital. 

30. It was in such drcumstances 
that the genius of that great general, 
which never shone with sftch lustre us 
in the vigour and ability with which 
he followed up a beaten etiemy, my- 
])cared most conspicuous. Abandoning 
the remains of Blake*s army to Soult, 
and the care of watching the English 
troops to Lefchvro*s cor})s, and direct¬ 
ing Lonnes to observe Saragossa and 
the discomfited but warlike multitude 
which it contained, while Key was to 
press incessantly on Castauos, and 
drive him off, os far as possible, in an 
easterly direction, the Emperor him¬ 
self, with the Imjierial Guawls, Victors* 
corjjs, and {he reserve, at least Sixty 
thousand strong, advanced tow'ards 
Madrid. So skilfully W'ere these vari¬ 
ous movements combined, that while 
each corps had the following up and 
destroying of its own peculiar antago¬ 
nist ill nn^^&Bjiecial manner intrusted 
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main body to the capital; Lefebvre 
covering its right flank, Noy its left, i 
while Lunnes and SouH secured and 
protected^he rear, at tlifc same time 
that they disposed of the remains of 
the Aragonese and fialician armies* 

#31^ Departing from Aranda on the 
28th, the Empe^r arrived at the foht 
of the Somo-sierAi pass on the morn¬ 
ing of the 3Qth. Some fleld-works, 
'hastily const.Aicte^ at the summit of 
the pass, were garrisoned by a dis- 
ordeAy crowd, composed of the reserve 
of the divisions of Andalusia which 
had been sent forward from Madrid, 
with which were united tl^e remains of 
the anny of Eetremadura; in all about 
twelve thousand men, with sixteen 
piSces of cannon, under the command 
of Gcn^:al San Juan. The guns swept 
the rdad along tb»i wl^olo ascent, which 
was long and very steep; and os it 
was inevitable that a very considerable 
time must be occupied by the troops 
in surmounting the toilaome ascent, a 
very serious loss was anticipated ))y 
the assailants. Preceded, however, by 
a cloud of sharpshooters, who covered 
the mountains on either side, a column 
of three regiments ascended the cause-* 
way, while as many assailed the pdlu- 
tion on its I'^ht, and a like number 
on its loft. The fire, however, of the 
,artilk^ on the summit was very 
violent, to which it was difficult to re¬ 
ply, as a thick fog, intenning^ed with 
smoke, hung over their line on the 
higher part of the ridge, on entering 
into which the French found them¬ 
selves tom by a descending shower of 
halls from an enemy whom they could 
not discern. Th|) head of the column 
on the causewaySras already arrested, 
and hesitation, as always ensues in 
such an event, was beginning to spread 
in tho rear, when !t7u2)oleon, having 
rode to the bottom of the p4ass, at once 
ordered the Polish lancers 'and chSs- 
seurs of the Guard, under General 
Moutbrun, to chatge. Advancing up 
the steep ascent at a rapid pace, ‘^ese 
brave men opened a way for them¬ 
selves through the columns of infantry 
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with which it was encumbered, and^ 
attacked th# battery: the first squa¬ 
drons, shattered by a terrible dis¬ 
charge, reeled and fell back ; but the 
nex-t, galloping forwani' before the 
gnus could be reloaded, dasj^ed among 
the artillerymen, and carried the pieces. 
Meanwhile the SfJlinish infantry, sta¬ 
tioned on either flank, retired, 
dtschatging their muskets at the swarms 
of tirailleurs by wlA'iiu they were as¬ 
sailed; and the whole body, falling 
into confusion, soon^fledl'in disorder to 
Segovia, where a small number only 
could be rallied by the efforts of*lheir 
gallant leader, San Juan, who cut his 
way, sword in hand, through a body of 
Polish lanqfra by whom he was en¬ 
veloped. 

32. Great was the dismay in '^e 
Spanish capital when the alarming lu- 
telligencc arrived, early on the^oming 
of the let December, that the Somo- 
sierra pass had oeeii forced, and that 
Napoleon with his terrible legions eras 
advancing with rapid strides against 
its defenceless wails. The Central 
J.unta at Araujuez, at the same time, 
heard of the disaster, and instantly 
fi^lngcon Badajoz as their point of 
union, they set out with all imaginable 
•haste fur Talavera dc la Reyna in dif¬ 
ferent i>artie3 and by different roads, 
and were fortunate enough to arrive 
at their place of destination without 
accident. Meanwhile, the gen^l gov-* 
emmeiit of Madrid was intrusted to a 
Provisional Junta, of which the Duke 
del Iiifantado was the head; while the 
direction of its military defence was 
in the hands of Don Thoniiis de Morla, 
who had eany taken a lead in the 
Cadiz insurrection, but whose subse¬ 
quent violation of faith to the pri¬ 
soners taken at liayl^ augured ill for | 
the integrity with which he would dis¬ 
charge the arduous duties now in-, 
trusted to his care. The troops in the | 
city consisted only of three hundred | 
regular soldiers, with two battalions 
and a single squadron newly levied. 
Kevertheleas, vigorous preparations 
were macte .:^or defence. Eight thou¬ 
sand muskeia, and a still greater num¬ 
ber of pikes, were hastily distributed 
from the arsenal to the people; heavy 


cannon were planted on the Retiro 
and principal stre^cs; the 
was tom , up, barricades were con¬ 
structed, and the most enthusiastic 
spirit pervaded the multitude. Am¬ 
munition war served t)ut in abundance: 
but some u^the cartridges were dis¬ 
covered to be filled with black sand 
instead of gunpowder — a discoveiy 
which, in tlie excited state of the in¬ 
habitants, proved fatal to the* Marquis 
Perales, who was at the head of that 
dofMirtmcnt. He had formerly been 
the idol of the people; but, with their 
usual inconstanejy, »the first 
discovery of this fraud, originating 
probably in t}ie cupidity of some in¬ 
ferior agent, a furious mob assailed his 
house, dragged him into the street, jind 
there murclcred him. 

33, On the morning of the 2d, Iho 
advanced guards of the Kreiii;]i arrived 
on the heights to tht north of Madrid; 
and tho Emperor, who was exirciucly 
de&ii\)us of gaining ]>oBscssion of tho 
Capital on the anniveraary of his coro¬ 
nation, and of the battle of Austcrlitz, 
immediately suhimonod it to sur¬ 
render; but the proposal was indig¬ 
nantly rejected. On the same day the 
Duke del Infantado was fortunate 
enough to make his cHcape, under 
cover of a thick fog, and directed liis 
bo Guadaliixara, to join the army 
of Castanof^ which had retreat(‘d in 
that direction During the night the 
Frtmch infiintry anived in gi'cat 
strength around the capital, and on 
the following morning a thick fog 
oversprend both iho agitated multi¬ 
tude within, and the host without by 
wliich it w^iis menaced. By degrees, 
however, the mist was dispelled by 
the rays of the ascending^sun, and the 
Empcnjrdirccted columns of attack 
agaiust the RBTIito, the heights of 
which completely commanded thfc city. 
A battery of thirty giyis speedily 
made a practicable breach in its weak 
defences; andaFrencb division,advanc¬ 
ing to the assault, soon after rushed 
in, and made themselves mas ters of that 
important post. The agitation in Ma¬ 
drid now bocamo exCjCBsire. Twenty 
thousand armed men were within its 
walls, agitated by furious passions, 
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burning with individual ardour, but 
dostitute of the o^^niBation and dis¬ 
cipline necessaryfor succcbs against the 
formidable enemy by whom they were 
now ii.sBailt!d. The city presented the 
most frightful neenc of disorder. Ex- 
aspenitcd crowds filled the streets ; 
strong barricades were erected in 
various quai’tci'S ; the bells of two 
hiiudnid churclics rung together ; a 
confused murmur, like the sound of a 
mighty cataract, was heard incessantly, 
even during the night, which was 
audible at the distam*e of miles from 
the ca]utal. In the French Hues, on 
the othoi' hand, all ■was silent and 
orderly, and the stop oi^y of fclic pass¬ 
ing sentinel broke btillriess — a 
striking image of the difference be- 
tWi n the di jrdc ^ p».;fiions whicli 
agiratc '' "'>])ulacc, without being 
dm*ctrd oy riorint'dligcnce to any 
ustf 'l end, jnd the experienced disci- 
pliih- '.vhioh restrains tin a^dour not 
loss powerful, till tlie moment for hd- 
ting it loose with decisive effect hiis 
arrived. 

il-l I5ut the poBsc^don of the ilc- 
tiro, in a military point of view, is pos- 

* Wiicu Movla appeared heforo liiin. N.ix) 0 - 
lenu addro-sod liim in theste wonU : ‘ ‘ Yt-v a 
seek to sholtor yoin’Hotf under the oamc 
of the people; i*‘ you cannot now apj^ease 
them. It isbociinscyouliavc fi>nnerly excited 
and misled them by yrtur IrdsehoiKls. Re¬ 
turn to Afadrid, aHScnible t)ic clergy, the 
rangbiratts, the pnnciiial inliabitsinls; tell 
them, that if b^ to-morrow uionuui^^ at •ix 
o’clock the town has not KurrenAcred, it will 
cciL*5e to exist. I naith(5rwiU nor ought to 
withdraw my troops. You have ma'ssacivd 
the imhij^py French prisoners win* fell into 
yonv hands: within those lew days you have 
suffered two scrvajits of the Kussiau ainbjis- 
sadorto hedragirod into the streets and mur¬ 
dered. because they were b(jru in Franco 
The unskilfuliicss and cowardice of agenei\i) 
had placed in’j’our liands troo}is wlio h.id 
cajdtulated on the held of baitlo, and the ca- 
pitulntioi) was violated. What sort of a let¬ 
ter du> ymi, M. Morla, write to the general 
who siibsrribod that capitulation ?t It well 
beetimo yuu to speak of pillaj^—you, who in 
Roussillon had curried off women, alid di¬ 
vided them like booty among your floldiora. 
What right, besides, had you to hold such 
language? The CJtpitulation e.xpresaly for¬ 
bade It. What have the English done, who 
arc far from piquing themselves on being 

t Atludiritf to Morla’ti M^terto DupnntoflOth Auguit 
m nliicb »(• KOUKlit to vtndl<‘ato tho Uolatluo uf 
•apit ulatiiin on the {iround of the atrocities ol irhich 
the Trench iuldieri had been ({ullty. 


•session of Madrid; bomba from ita 
heights can reach, the farthest points 
of the city. Sensible of tho impose 
sibility of maintEiining the* defence, 
the Spanish authorities were deliberat¬ 
ing on this expedience df proposing 
terms of capituLatitni, when a flag of 
truce arrived from Berthier, threaten¬ 
ing Jhe utmost severity of militaiy 
execution if thc^ signal of submission 
was not hoisted Nvithin two hours. 
Morla and Ivriarte were njjon that 
despatched to^hcjieadquarters of tho 
Emperor to negotiate the terms of 
suireRder. He received the former 
with unusual stemness, and in just 
but cutting terms reproached him with 
his violation of good faith towards the 
unhappy prisoners taken at Baylen.* 
“Ijpjustice and biul faittf,*' said he, 

“ ever in the end recoil upon those who 
commit them.” Prophetic words ! of 
the trlith and uni'yerggl appliciition (>f 
which NapolooD himself, on the rock 
of St Helena, afterwards atfoi’ded a 
nif morablc example. Pilled with con- 
M.cni.ition at tho perilous predicament 
in wliich he was individually placed, 
from the well-founded resentment of 

blriL’t <tb3Crvei*s of the law of iiatlons?—they 
. •rnplained of the Convention of Cintra, but 
ClthelesB carried it into execution. To'' 
viol'uc military convc*ntioiia is Lo rououiito 
civilisation, auU put ourselves on a Icv^l with 
tlic llciiomns of tlie Dc.scrt. How can you 
now vAituro to demand a eapituLition, you 
Avho h i\ii> violated that ot Baylcii ? Sec how 
injnsuceand bad faith ever recoil upon those 
who commit them. I had a fleet at Cadiz; 
it had come there as to au ally’s harbour; 
and you directed a*.rnn!sfc it the moitavs of 
the I own which you oomraaiided. 1 had a 
tJpamsh army in *my ranks, but I preferred 
allowing it to c8cai»c on ho.ird the lOuglish 
vessels, and hurling it fr.'in the rocks of Es- 
pinosci. todmrmmgit. 1 would rather have 
seven thousand arlliuonal cucinics to iximbat 
Uuui be wanting i» good luith. llcturu to 
Madrid; I give you till to-morrow at ten: 
return then if you are the bearer of Rubmis- 
Hion ; it not, you and your troops shall bo all 
put to the sword.'—TnibAUDEAU, vii. ICfi, 
166. There eon bo no doubt that eousclmis- 
ucss of his former breach of faith now pum- 
lyscd Morla, and impelled him into a second 
act of pusillanimity, if not trcachcr 3 \ to his 
own countrymen; bo true it is, in NajioleonV 
words, that ^*in^uHic€ andbud/ditk ever re¬ 
coil in ihf end ihoee iti/to. cbnimit f/ion.*’ 
Morla hugowrl out a few years, abhorred and 
shunned by oil; he died us he luid lived, de¬ 
voured by remorso and sunk iu misery.— 
Toricmo, ii. 155. 
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tlu* Emperor, and insjared with a sens^ 
of the necessity of appeasing the wnith 
of tlie conqueror by an immediate 
surrender, Morla returned to the tdty, 
and easily persuaded tin) majority of 
the junta tttat submission hiid become 
a matter of necessity. A few galbint 
men, with the MArquis Castcllas and 
Viscount de Gaeta, disdaining tu a?ir- 
ftnder, withdrew from the city dunng 
the night, and toolf the road for Estre- 
madui’a. At daybreak the capitulation 
was signed, and Ijy fin o’clock the 
piincipal i>ointa of the city wore in 
the possession of the Fi'onch trefcps. 

35. Napoleon did not himsolf enter 
Madrid, but established his head¬ 
quarters a| Chamartin, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the capital, where he re¬ 
ceived the* submission (tf the autho¬ 
rities, and fulminated his anathemas 
against the functionaries w]v> had re¬ 
sisted or Bweiwedvfrom bis ^vem- 
ment. In a snort time everything 
wore the appearance of peace: athe 
tlicatrea were reopened; the shop- 
koei^ei's displayed their tempting wares, 
secure in the discipline of the con- 
queroi'B ; the Prado and public walks 
were «rowded "with spectators. Nume¬ 
rous deputations, embi'aciiig some of 
» the most wealthy and respectable in- 
Iftibitants of Ma^d, waited on the 
Empttv>r, and renewed th<;ir protesta¬ 
tions of fidelity to his brother Jbsejjh, 
who was established at the iviy^ pahu;« 
of Prado: it then appeared how com¬ 
pletely and fatally the coiTuptions and 
enjoyments of opulence and civilised 
life disqualify men from acting a 
heroic part in defence of their coun¬ 
try,* Measures of great severity were 
Oflopted against idl the constituted au¬ 
thorities who, after having recogniHcd 
Josc'j)h as King of Sjxiin, had joined 
the popular i>arty. The Marquis de 
Simon, a lYenchman by birth, who 
had to the last prolonged the conflict 
!ift(fr the capittuation had paralysed 
all general resistance, and was biken 
lighting bravolj^ when endeavouring 
to cut his way through at the gate of 

* Their number amounted to above twelve 
hmdred, comprehending the inogt eminent 
and wealthy individuals of all classes in the 
mctiopolis.—JoM. hi. 105. 
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Fuencarral, was ordered to be shot- 
He owed hia life tc^-the intercession of 
his daughter, W'ho threw herself at the 
Emperor’s feet, and obtained from hia 
clemency a commutiition of tlm sen¬ 
tence. All tVe members of the Council 
of Castile w’l\o had declared that they 
had sworn allegiance to Joseph under 
Jesuitical mental reson’ations, were 
dismissed, and oixlered to be detained 
I»ri^()ncrfl in their owui houses. Nor 
were general mciisurcR wanting, calcu¬ 
lated to reconcile the nation to the 
sway of the intrusive monarch. By a 
solemn decree, the Inquisition was 
abolished, and all its funds were di¬ 
rected to be applied towards the reduc¬ 
tion of the public debt; feudal rights 
were suppressed; all personal restric¬ 
tions and privileges declared at an end; 
the number of convents throughout 
the kingde^n was at once reduced a 
third, and their inmates were turned 
adrift, wlfile all m>vie<*s were permitted 
to leave their places of seclusion. One 
half of the proceeds of the estates of 
the suppressed conv<'nts was to be ap¬ 
plied to the public debt, the other to 
the relief of the cities^ind towns which 
had suflered from the French i nviision; 
aiid all the barriers betw’ecu province 
and province, which had so long im¬ 
peded the internal commerce of the 
kingdom, w'ere declared at an end. A 
few days after, the Emperor fulmi¬ 
nated a bulletin against the English 
g<*^uinncni, which deserves to bo re¬ 
corded, fAm the singular contrast 
which its predictions e^nbited to the 
future Duirch of events with which his 
ow'n destinies w^ere so deeply inter- 
woven.t Amidst these great designs, 

+-** As to the 12n|f]i.sb armies, / will 

ehaM Vtem /rovii the 

Vfilencin, Seville, aball bo reduced to siibjuc- 
ticii, eitlier by perrsuasion or fni'cc of anus; 
tliLTo is m> loj)gcr my obstacle whKjh cjui 
ItmR: rct'ird the execution of ray wishes. 
Tfie cun never again reign wi Sw'ojw ; 

the divisions mtho r<wal iarailyhave been 
fomented by the Kngfish. It wa» not the 
old King Chorics or his favourite whom tiio 
Duke de! Infantado, tlie instrument of Eng- 
Ituid, wislied to overturn from the throuo; 
his papers, rocontly taken, prove what tho 
real object was; it was British prepondonmeo 
which they wislicd to establish in Siwn. 
Insensate prefect I which could have led to 
no othei result but a war without end, and 
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the attention of ihjf Emperor was still 
iixcd on the magnificent projects of 
internal improvement and embellish- 
meut which he had sot on foot in 
France. The completion of the new 
road over Mont Cenis, “ oft such a scale 
as to render it secure tiot only in 
reality but to the imagination;” the 
formation of a quay from the Coqis 
Legisliitif to the bridge of Jena at 
Paris; the urging fonvard of the 
numerous canals in the course of con¬ 
struction in France; vrist additions to 
the harbour of Spezzia in Italy, 
wliich he proposed to make “a second 
Toulon,” continually occiqaed liis at’ 
tentiou. He eou.'’.lautly»complaincd of 
the tardiness with wliich these public 
w'orks were carried on, so little com¬ 
mensurate to the ardour of his impas¬ 
sioned mind. On the 21st 1 December, 
the day before he quittec? Madrid, ho 
wrote u long letter tt) Chapiiuigny at 
Paris, urging him to hasten the intro¬ 
duction of the water of the canal of 
Ourcq into Paris, not only to replenish 
the Fontaine des Imioceuts, and other 
fountains already in activity, but to 
establish inagrAiictmt water-works in 
the Champs Elysdes niid gardens of 
tlie TuLleries, on such a scale os to be 
capable of repr(»scnting naval engage¬ 
ments similar to those exliibited by 
the Emperors to the Roman populace. 
He gave, at the same time, proof of the 
gi'eatuess of his mind by ordciu to 
compose songs dcscrij)tive <of the gloiy 
the Grand Ai'iuy had awjuired, and 
would acquire, and fi>r a solenin trans¬ 
lation of the heart of Vauban to the 

shedding of oceans of blood. No power 
intbicnccd by England can exist on the Con¬ 
tinent; if there uro any which (lesiro it, their 
wish is insensate, and will sooner or later 
cauRo their min. If you swear ullcgianco to 
niy brother with sincority and truth, with¬ 
out otpiivocation or mental rcseivution, Iwdl 
lelinguiHh all tiic riglits which conquest has 
now afforded me, and make it my first ob.icct 
to conduct myself toward.*) you os a faithrul 
friend. The i»rc8cnt generation may differ 
in opinion; too many pissionn have boon 
brought into action; but your grandchildren 
will bless me ns thoir regenerator: they will 
place among thoir memorable days that in 
which 1 appeared among them, and from 
those days will date tlio future prosperity of 
&I»ain,**— Napoleon’s Proclamation to Vie 
Spaniardt, Docetnber 7, 1808; Jomini, iii. 
lOS, 110. 


• • 

Invalides on the 26th Mf^, the anni- 

verBory of the taking of iJantzic ; and 
of its littleness, by two decrees banish¬ 
ing Madame de Stael and Madame de 
Chevreuso fifrty leagues from Paris, 
The first Aight be a fonnidable rival 
fnim her literary talent; tlie latter 
was a young and brilliant beauty, whose 
oiiyafault was having let fall sonj^<; 
hoeiilcss expresSicqis in regiird to the 
ladies of the new court. 

• 36. Nor waj the Em] .c^ot less active¬ 
ly emidoyed duting the foHnight 
that^e remained at Madrid, in dis¬ 
persing his .'irmies bo as to spread 
them over the greatest possible fejiaco, 
and comi>lcte in all the provinces that 
thorough conquest which 4iad already 
been effected in tho capital. Ncy’s 
which had been brought up 
fi'om Sorio, was stationed at Madrid, 
under hhd uwn immediate control, with 
the Guards and •cswvo ; Victor was 
advojiced to Toledo, which, riotwiih- 
stididing its expressed determination 
to hold out ti) the uttermost, opened 
its gates on the first summons; while 
his light cavalry scoured the jduins of 
Lu iMancha, ctirrying devastation and 
terror to the foot of the Sierra Morena, 
Lefebvre advanced to Talavera, on the 
gi'eat road for Badajos and Elvas; Soult^ 
was reposing on the banks of the Car¬ 
rion, jireparing to follow the broken 
remrdus of Koiiiaua^B army into tho 
'fastnesses of Galicia; Junot*s cotps 
was broken tip, and the divisions com¬ 
posing it were incorporated with Soult’s 
troops; Moncey was ordered up to 
Madrid for an expedition against Va- 
hiiicia; while Mortier was directed to 
advjinco to support his coips, w’hich 
w^as occui)ied with the -siege of Sara¬ 
gossa. Thus tlje Emperor, from his 
central position at Madrid, was pre¬ 
paring expeditions to subdue the in¬ 
surrection at once in Andalusia, Estre- 
madura, Galicia, Valencia, and Aragon; 
governed in these measures by his 
favourite maxiin, which hud been acted 
upon with such fatal effect against the 
Prussians i^terthe battle of Jena, that 
the true Secret of war is to concentrate 
when a decisive blow is to be struck, 
but to disperse when the broken re¬ 
mains of the enemy are to be pursucd| 
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and the mcyul effect of victory is to 
be magnified by the numerous minor 
siKJcesses by which it is followed. 

37, Va^t as such a plan of opera¬ 
tions undoubtedly was,* it was not 
disproportioned to the roSources of 
the Emperor; for the imperial muster- 
rolls, on 10th OcttJber, sh(AVfcd in the 
Peninsula the enormous numbs:* ‘of 
three hundred aiii^ thirty thousand 
men and sixtv tluiusaiid horse, of 
whom no Icsl than two hundred and« 
fifty thousand ■woreB]a'e^ent with the 
eagles and with their regimental and 
the losb^cs since sustained had been 
more tlian counterbalanced by the re¬ 
inforcements received. Thus, afti*r 
making evemy allowance for the troopn 
requisite for garrisons and comranni- 
cations, at least a hundred and sisf'^y 
thousand were disposable for active 
Operations, or above thirty thopsaud 
men could be diH'^ct^d against each of 
the provinces menaced with an attack/ 
The disorganised condition of the 
Spanish armies, the deplorable state 
of destitution to which they were re¬ 
duced, the vast distance which sepa- 
r<itcd them from each other, andgtlve 
want dC any efficient central govern¬ 
ment to comhiuo their oiierations, 
Vendered it too probable that this 
vigorous and unrelentiii'j; system of 
Conquest would bo attended with the 
desired effect. There was every rCuson 
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to fear that the national resistance of 
the Spaniards would, in the first mo¬ 
ments of consternation consequent on 
their disiistcrs, be speedily suppressed 
in all tho provinces ; when the career 
of victory wife arrested from a quarter 
whence it wits least expected, and by 
an enemy who had been hitherto al- 
inosi forgotten, from the mistaken view 
which the Emperor outertaiued of their 
prtiwcss. 

38. While these disasters wore ac¬ 
cumulating on tho Spanish monarchy, 
tho English army, unobserved and nii- 
assaih'd, had at length been concen¬ 
trating its forces. Rail’d had come up 
from (joruiimi, iHi>pe from tho Escurial; 
and Sir John Moore found himself at 
the head of nearly thirty thousand 
men, of whom above two thousand 
were cavalry in adraii'ablo conditi{)n, 
and sixty itleccs of cannou.1' The 
lOnglish general was for long extreme¬ 
ly perplexed what to do, in conse¬ 
quence of the importoct iiifoiTnation 
which he received, and hetween the 
idans advocated to him by Mr Frere, 
the liritisU anibussudor at Madrid, who 
strongly urged an immediate advance 
to the capital, and the evidence which 
the progi'Gss of events around him was 
daily allbrdiiig of the utter incaiiacily 
of the Si>ainsh troops to contend with 
the formidable legions of Napoleon. 
At one time the iulclligonce of the 

8lJi,Ci)0 
247,834 
56,567 
32,536 
37,41S» 


* Biifht corps, aa ou p. 9, 

Of wlioin were present under arms, 
Horses, .... 

BetaoUed, .... 

In lioapita\ .... 
^Xm-peruAl MmtcT'KoUi: Kapieu, i. p. 8S,/fpp. 


t The Bntish army, however, had its full proportion of that usnul dnvwhaclc upon all 
armies; the difference hetweeu the actual munhera aj>pearinff on tlio Tnu:^tcr-ro]la, and the 
ofiiciuut force that couitl rually bo brought inro tlio fieid. 'I'ho loUowing la tlio strcjigt)i of 
the Uritisharniy from th^ A«iiut.un'geiicr.irs atato, lOtli December ]80S;— * 


Fit fux Iiatgr. 

In llMpital. 

Dctai’hod. 

1 Total. 

Cavalry, .... 

2,273 

1S2 

704 

3,254 

Infantry, .... 

22,332 

3,7«6 

fifij 

26,871 

Artillery, .... 

1,358 

fir 


1,455 

Total, 

25,858 

4,035 

1,C37 

31,588 


Two thousand two hundred and seveuty-flvo were left in Portugal, or were on the march 
between Lugo and Villa-Fruuca, and must be deducted from tlua uumbor.^NAnon, i. 8:^ 
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Bucccsaive rout <4 all the Spanish 
armies appeared *so alarming, that 
orders were given to the trotjps to re¬ 
treat, and Sir David Baird’s heavy 
baggage, which was coming up from 
Lugo to Astorga, commtJiicod a retro¬ 
grade movement to the former place. 
This determination excited the ut¬ 
most dissatisfiiction among the troops; 
officers and men loudly and openly 
murmured against such a rcsolutiou, 
and declared it would bo bettor to 
sacrifice hiilf tho army than i*ctirc 
from so fair a field without striking a 
blow for the allies who had staked 
their all in the common cause. Tho 
gallant spirit of tho general himself j 
secretly recoiled from the mournful! 
resolution, wliich nothing had made 
him adojit but an imperious sense of 
duty to tho troops intrusted to his 
care, the gloomy foi'eboilings conse -1 
quent ou the ovcrwliehoing strength! 
of the enemy, and the defeat and dis¬ 
persion of all tho Spanish forces who 
had attempted to aiTcst his progress. 

39. These feelings, both in the gene¬ 
ral and the soldiers, were WTOuglit up 
to the highest degree when intelligence 
was received, shortly after the ad¬ 
vance of the French to Madrid, of the 
enthusiastic preparations made for the 
defence of the capital, and tho deter¬ 
mination of the inhabitants to bury 
themselves under its ruins rather than 
submit to the invader. Giving veut< 
joyfully to the native courage oi^his 
disposition, as well as tho loudly-ex¬ 
pressed wishes of tho army, Sir John 
Moore now sent orders to Sir David 
Baird to suspend his retreat, and, to 
the infinite joy of the troops, direc¬ 
tions wcrti given, indicating a disposi¬ 
tion to ad’^aucc. These preparations 
were not relaxed, although Colonel 
Graham, the future hero of Barossa, re¬ 
turned on the 9th with the dishearten¬ 
ing intelligence of the capture of the 
Retire, and perilous situation of Ma¬ 
drid. Tho British general knew tliat 
his countrymen looked to him for 
some gi’cat exploit; and, though fully 
aware of tho danger of such a step, 
he resolved to throw himself upon the 
enemy's communications, and menace 
Soult, whO| with fifteen thousand men, 


lay exposed to his blows in the valley 
of tho Carrion. Tho gallant resolu¬ 
tion Wiis no sooner taken than it was 
acted upon; two days afterj tho Brit¬ 
ish army, ttomplctely concentrated, 
cummenolid its advance* and Moore, 
with twenty-five thousand effective 
men around his banners, ventured to 
tx^ hiB fortune against Napoleon, who 
liad two huudrtd^thousand under fiis 
command. • 

, 40. Tho forward martfli of the Eng¬ 

lish forces, hSw'tMwr, was combined, as 
pru(]fince, and indeed necessity, dic¬ 
tated, with preimrations for a rcti’eat; 
and as it was uncertain Avhich line 
would be adopted, magixzinoa were 
formed both on tho groaHroad to Lis¬ 
bon and at Beuavente, Astorga, arid 
l 4 igo, in the direction of Galicia. Ou 
the 13th, hoadquai^ers reached Relae- 
jos, an(^the advanced posts of* cavalry 
extended to llujeda* at which place 
they sui'priscd a French post and made 
eighty prisoners. Gi’eat was the asto- 
uibhinent of these haughty conquerors 
at lindLug themselves thus assailed by 
an enemy, whom the boastful procla¬ 
mations of tho Emperor hinl led them 
to believe to be in full retrcali* for Axis 
ships. At first Sir John’s march was 
directed towards Valladolid, in orde^ 
to facilitato the junction with BaiM’s 
corps ; but an intercepted dispatch 
froiiT Napoleon on tho 14th having 
madodiiiu acquainted with the fall of 
Madrid, and the unsuspecting security 
in which Soult’s corps kiy in the valley 
of the Carrion, tho columxxs were 
moved towards Toro and Beuavente, 
and Valderas was assigned as the point 
of junction for tho two annics. 

41. At Toro, where headquarters 
wore on tho IGth, information was re¬ 
ceived that Roiixana, who had l^en in¬ 
formed of the movement, and invited 
to co-oxxerate in it, instead of doing so, 
was, in consequence of the retrograde 
movement of Sir Dand Baird a few 
da 3 ’'S before, in full retrcxit towards 
the Galician mountains; the truth was, 
his troops, fi^om hunger, fatigue, and 
misery, h^ dwindled away tl eight 
thousand ragged and disheartened fu¬ 
gitives, totally unfit to take the field 
with regulai* forces, and whom he waa 
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even a8hame{| to array by their side. 
Notwithstanding this disuppoiutnient, 
the English forces continued to ad¬ 
vance ; oil the 20 th, the junction be¬ 
tween Sir David Baird ohd Sir John 
Moore "was fidly effected at iloyorga ; 
and on the 21at the united forces were 
established at SaPagun, near w^hich 
town Lord Paget, afterwards 
of^Anglosea, at the hra<l of the 10th 
and l^h huzzartj, nol above foiu* hun¬ 
dred strong, fell in with, and after a 
short but brilliant ajtioti, totally de¬ 
feated a body of seven hundred Fi^jncli 
cavalry, making two colonels and' one 
hundred and sixty men’ prisoners in 
twenty minutes. Soult, now serious¬ 
ly alarmed, diostily called in his de¬ 
tachments from aU quarters, and with 
some difficulty concentrated eighteen 
thousand men on*the banks of the 
Carrion and between that and Sialdana, 
whore Moore wautmaking preparations 
for attacking him on the 23d. 

42. Never was more compleWly 
evinced than on this occasion the pro¬ 
phetic sagacity of the saying of Napo- 
leou seven months before, that a vic¬ 
tory by the allies on the plains of Leon 
would surest every French army in the 
Peninsula, No sooner was the ^vance 
df Sir John Moore known at Madrid, 
thah it instantly paralysed the move¬ 
ments 6f the whole French armies in 
the south of Siwiin. Napoleon* im¬ 
mediately despatched orders iu all 
directions to suspend the expeditious 
into the different provinces which were 
in preparation. Milhaud’s and La¬ 
Salle’s cuirassiers were arrested at Ta- 
lavera; Victor’s advanced guards were 
recalled from La Mancha; the expedi¬ 
tion against Valencia was abandoned, 
the preparations againsj:. Saragossa sus¬ 
pended; S'Ud fifty thousand men, under 
the Emperor in person, including the 
Imperhd Guards, the whole of Ney’s 
corps, and great part of the reserve, 
the flower of the army, w'ere, at a few 
hour’s notice, suddenly marched off in 
the direction of the Somo-sierra. 

43. On the evening of the 22d, they 
were at the foot of the Guadorrama 
Pass ; but a violent hurricane of wind 
and snow enveloped the higher parts of I 
the mountains, where the thermometer 
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'was at 10° below zato of Reaumur ; * 
and the general iu command of the 
advanced guard, after twelve hours of 
fruitless toil, reported that the passage 
was impracticable. The conqueror of 
the St Berna^’d, however, was not so 
easily to be arrested. Napoleon iu per- 
8(tn hastened to the advanced ]X)sts, 
and oidered the march to be continued 
without interruption, himself setting 
the example by pressing fonvard with 
, the leading files on foot. The example 
animated the men to fresh exertions. 
Amidst storms of snow and sleet, 
which in the higher parts of the pas¬ 
sage were truly frightful, the columns 
pressed on with ceaseless activity; and 
after two days of incessant labour the 
difficulties were surmounted, and the 
whole were collected ou the northern 
side of the mountains, in the valley of 
the Douro, ‘Urging on his troops with 
indefatigable activity, and riding even 
at that inefemeut season with tho od- 
vanced posts in person, the Emperor 
soon arrived at tlie/scene of action ; on 
the 2Gth, headquarters were at Tor- 
deaillas, the cavalry at Valladolid, and 
Ney’s corps at Itio-Seco. Fully antici¬ 
pating the immediate destruction of 
the English army, from the immense 
force now brought to bear against 
them, Napoleon on the same day wrote 
to Soult,—“The advanced posts of the 
cavalry are already at Beuavente; if 
‘the English remain another day in 
theft poaitiop, they are undone; should 
they attack you with all their foi’ccs, 
retire a day’s march to the rear— the 
fai-ther they advance tho better for 
us ; if they retreat, pursue them 
closely.” 

44. The march of Ney by Zamora 
and Rio-Seco towards Benavente was 
so directed that he early separated the 
British from their communication with 
Tortugid; and if he could have reach, 
ed the latter town before Sir John 
Moore, he would have cut him ofl 
from the line of retreat to Galicia also, 

; and nmdered the situation of the army 
all hut desperate. This catastrophe, 
liowever, Was prevented by the pru¬ 
dent foresight of the English com¬ 
mander, who, having received vague 
* About 10^ of Fahrenheit 
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but alarming accouutB of the march of ' hundred prisoners, during the few 
a lai;ge French army from tlie south, days they had been engagtd in active 
suspended his advance on the 28d, and operations. 

cm the 24.th commenced bis retreat 45, By this timely retreat; Sir John 
towards Galicia. Great was the niorti- Moore reacl^d Benaventc before tlte 
ficiiiion of the soldiers Jt this deter- enemy; £lui the haznidflus opomtiou 
ruination, for they were in the high- of crossing the Esla, then a roaring 
est state of vigour and spirits, and an torrent E^vollen by*inelting snow, and 
unbroken series of brilliant successes planks laid across the broken 

at the outposts had produced an uu- arches of the bridge of Casti'o, ih the 
bounded conMonce in their own prow- dark, was suecetSfully performed by 
ess, likely, if not met by overwhelm- ,General Craufurd with ISre ivar-guard. 
ing odds, to have led to the most im- Tlie army reAaii'td two days at that 
portiint and glorious rosxilts. On the place, reposing from its fatigues, under 
26th, Baird's troops passed the Esla the Shelter of its nuignificent baronial 
oil their retreat, while Moore, who was castle, almost unequalled in Europe for 
with the rear guard to protect the pas- extent and grandeur.* Discipline, how- 
sage of the stores and baggage over ever, had already become#seriously I'e- 
the bridge of Castro - Gonzalo, was laxed during the retreat, though only 
threatened by a large body of Ncy's three days* duration, from Sahagun; 
horsemen. Lord Paget,, however, with the spirit of the men had been sur- 
two squadrons of the lOtb, charged priBing^y depreB.^ed by the thoughts of 
and oveithrew them, making a hun- retinng before tlic eiicniy : thooliicei*8 
dred priaonerB, besides numbers killed had, in a great degree, lost their autho- 
and wounded. Indeed, the superiority ri^, and disurdera equally fatal to the 
of the English horse had become so army and inhabitants had already corn- 
apparent that they set all odds at de- menced. But these evils were accumu- 
hance, never hesitated to atbick the lating only in the front pui-t ctf'^jflfie 
enomy*8 cavalry, though threefold in column, which was suffering incfely 
number, and bad already made hve under the fatigues of the inufch ^md 

* TIuh Kplcudid relic of feudal graudeur is |?cthcr as fuel. Fortunately tlio Jirchives 
Uma described by an ebxiucnt eyewituesH, the family escaped,”— Southkv, i. 4‘JO, 
whose pictures, equally vivid in travels, as In the midst of this disgiaccfiil scene of 
in history, have given to prose all the colours nnbridlud license and nidiury devusbiUou, 
of poetry. ** The Castle of Beuaveuto is one thenus ono trait of hemic presence of niiiid, 
of tho finest wonuments of the ago pf chiv- which in some tlcgree redeems the character 
airy \ nothing in linglaiid approaches to it* of tlic^^iritieh soldier, Several thousand iu- 
in maguificcnco. Berkeley^ Baby, '%ven f.intry sleiit iu the K»ng galleries of :iu im- 
Warwick, arc poor fiibncs in compoi’ison. mense convent built round a square; the 
With Gothic grsiudeur it bivs the richDCSs of horses of U>o cav^diy and artillery, scarcely 
Moorish dcc<n*ation; open alcoves where less numorous, were in tho con'idor below. 
Baracewc arches arc supported by piUarsof so closely jammed tog< tiicrthatno one could 
porphyry and gniuto ; cloistcra with toun- Piiss between them, and there was but cue 
tains playingiu their courts; jasper columns, entrance. Two officciH, returning at night 
and tosselutcd lloors ; niches all over, and from the bridge of C'astix), being dcsiiuus of 
seats in the walls, ovcr-archcd in various finding shelter for their men, unteied thu 
forms, and enriched with eveiy grotesque gate of this convent, and perceived with 
adornment of gqld and silver, and colours horror that a lai^e window-shutter >vas on 
which are hardly less goi^eoiis. It belonged firr, and tho fiamus were spreading to tho 
totbp Duke of Ossmia, and tho sjilendoui* of rafters above, fi'om whence a single sjnu’k 
oldtimcswasstiUcontlnuedtherc* Theextent tailing f>u the striiw under the horses would 
of this magnificent structure may be csti- ignite tho w'bolo, and six thoustuid men and 
mated from this single circumstance, that two horses would Inevitably perish, Wqthfiut 
regiments, besides artillery, wore quartered siiying a word, ono of thciu (<;aptaiii Uoyd 
within its walls; they proved the most dc- of tho 43d) made a sign to bis companions to 
strnctivo enemies tlmt bod ever entered keep silence, and springing on tiic nearest 
them; the oJlicors, who felt and admired the horse, ran along the backs ol tho otlicrs till he 
beauties of this venerable pile, attempted iu reached the llaining shutlur, whicii by gin^at 
vain to save it from dcv^istation. Every thing efi'orts ho tore from its hinges and fiung into 
c»jinbustiblfl was seized; fires wore lighted the court-yard without ghdiig any alarm ; 
against the fine walls, and pictures of un- winch, in such circumstances, would have 
known value, tho w<*rk 0 , pcihaps, of the I been liardly less destructive than the flames, 
greatest Bpiinish inastcra, were hcafled to- ' p.l4!k and Napibu, 1,407. 
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the severity^of the weather; no de¬ 
cline of Bpirit <ir enterprise was per¬ 
ceptible in the rear-guard, which was 
in presen(jB of the enemy. Pickets of 
cavalry had been left td guard the 
fords of the l^sla; and on tke 2Sth a 
body of six hundred horsemen of the 
Imperial Guaid cessed ovei^ and be¬ 
gan to drive iu tho rear-gnard, 
tidnod in tluit qnarLeivto repel their 
incursions. In&taiiAy these gallant 
horsemen made ready to opp>so them,, 
nnd though only twojhuiiUred in num¬ 
ber, re]>eatedly faced about, and by 
successive charges, under Colonel Ot¬ 
way, retarded the advance of tho enemy 
till assistance was at hand. At length, 
the enemy Uaf ing been drawn sufficient¬ 
ly far into tho plain, the 10th, "who 
wore formed, concealed by some housc^p, 
suddenly appeared, and advanced to 
the assistance of their brave coenrades. 
At the joyful sigl^ of the well-known 
plumes, tho retiring horseinou wheoled 
about, a loud cheer was given, and the 
whole bore down at full speed upon the 
enemy. The Imperial Guard,the flower 
of the French army, wreathed with the 
trophies cif Austerlitz, were in an iu- 
stji^it biiiken and driven over the Esla 
■u'ith the loss of a huiulrecl and thirty 
Wiled, and seventy prisonei's, among 
whAm was their commander, General 
Lefebv^e-Desnouettos, 

46. TJio <lcrttniction of the bridge of 
Castro-Gonzalo was so thoroughiy ef¬ 
fected, that it delayed for two days the 
advance of the French, who could not 
cross the stream at other points from 
its swollen state; but at length, tho 
arches liaving been restored, Bessiei'ca 
crossed on the 30th with nine thou¬ 
sand horsemen, and reached Benavente, 
which had been ovaciuited by the Eng¬ 
lish on the same day.* At the same 
time the bridge of Mansilha, guarded 
by Romana's troojis, was forced by a 
charge of cavalry, and Soult, passing 
over, overspread the plains of Leon 
M'ith his light horse, and captured the 
town of the same name, with great 
Bt(?rcs belonging to the Spanish gov¬ 
ernment. The whole army, consisting 
of the Guards, reserve, Soult’a and 
Ney*s corps, in all seventy thousand 
strong, including ten thousand horse, 


and a hundred piec^ of cannon, were, 
on the let January, united the Em¬ 
peror at Astorga. The union of so 
great a force, in that remote pni’t of the 
Peninsula, was both the highest com¬ 
pliment that* could be paid by that 
great general to the prowess of the Eng¬ 
lish array, the clearest demonstration 
of the importance of tho stroke threat¬ 
ened by its commander, and the strong¬ 
est proof of the vigour and celerity 
with which, by long experience and ad¬ 
mirable arrangements, the movements 
of the French troops could be effected. 
In ten days Najxdeon had not only 
transported fifty thousand men from 
Madrid to Astorga, a distance of two 
hundred miles, but crossed the Guad- 
arrama range when enveloped in a 
frightful snow-storm, and the torrent 
of the Esla when swollen by wintry 
rains. In evich of these oi)cnition8 
more tlnui a day's march had been lost^ 
so that the advanced posts of kis army 
at least hiul marched the astonishing 
number of twenty-five miles a-day when 
actually in motion, in the depth of 
winter—an instance of exertion almost 
uiljiaiulloled in modern times.* 

4 7. At this place, however, Napoleon 
left them. On the road between Bcn- 
avento and Astorga, when riding in 
pursuit at tho gallop with the advanced 
I K>sts, he was overtaken by a co urier with 
despatches. He instantly dismounted, 
•ordered a bivouac-fire to be lighted by 
the^aadsid% and, seating himself be- 
sido it on the gi'ound, was s-oon so lost 
in thought as to be insensible to the 
snow which fell in thick fiakes around 
him. They afforded ample subject for 

* It hivj been greatly exceeded, fiowev<jr. in 
tbo country in later times, tuougli by a 
much smaller force. In l)tf ember 1836, the 
SpaiitsU Gcncr<U Gomez imrchcd from tho 
lines ofSt Roqiio in front of Gibral tar to Tudola 
on t)ie Kbro: holeftStRoquooutbc 24tfi No¬ 
vember, andrcachcdthu Ebro on the 17th De¬ 
cember, having repeatedly fought, and boon 
driven tocircuitousroads to avoid the enomy 
on the way. Tho distance was above five hun¬ 
dred miles, porforinod in twenty-five days. 
There is no such instance of sustamed effort iu 
modem times. Septimius Sevcms inarched 
firom Vienna to Bomo, a distance i>f eight 
hundred miles, in forty di^, or twenty miles 
a-day; but he had the glittering prospect of 
the empire to animate his exertions.—^ an. 
Reff. 1836, 379,380; and Gzbbok, chap. iv. 
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meditation; the^contaiued autlieatic* 
intelligenco of the accession of Austria 
to the confederacy, and the rapid pre¬ 
parations which her armies were mak¬ 
ing for taking the field. On the spot, 
ho wrote an order for colling into im 
mediate activity the second levy of 
eighty thousand conscripts authorised 
by the seuatus - consiiltum of 10th Oc¬ 
tober preceding; and proceeding slow¬ 
ly and pensively on to Astorga^ re¬ 
mained there for two days, writing in-^ 
numerable despatches, and regulating 
ut once the pursuit of the English 
urniy, the internal affairs of Spain, the 
organisation of the forces of tho Rhen¬ 
ish Confederacy, and tbo development 
of the gigantic strength of France for 
the German war. On the 3d ho re¬ 
turned to yalltidolid, where he re¬ 
mained three days, still indefatigably 
engaged in writing deopiitclioB, and 
then returned, with extraordinary 
Cf'lerity, by Burgos * and Bayonne, to 
Paris, where he arrived on tho 23d. 
Ho took back bis Guards, but sent on 
Hotilt and Ney with two divisions of 
the reserve, in all about sixty thousand 
men, to continue the pursuit of the 
English, who were falling back by ra- 
}url marches, and in great disorder, to¬ 
wards the Galician mountains. 

48. The withdrawing of the Emperor, 
however, made no change in the vigour 
with which the pursuit of the English 
army was continued. Soult, who im^* 
mediately pressed upon ^leir reth-ing 
columns, had twenty thousand infantry 
and four thousand cavahy under hia 
command; and though the British 
army was still nearly twenty thousand 
stn>ng, yet the inclemency of tho 
weather and mpidity of the retreat 
had in a great degree rcLixed the 

* ITo is said to have ridden from Vallado¬ 
lid Biivgo*<p a distance of t/urty-flve Fiv.nck 
leoffiiest ill fivohotirsl This rapidity would 
appear incredible, were it not for tho cir- 
cumstHUco that tho Emperor hero hod hia 
Stoddlc-iuirses arranged by divisions of nine 
each at every three or four leagues olo.iig tho 
ro;id, so tliat every eight or ten miles lie 
found fi*c««h relays of his own hoi*scs, wliich 
wero in admirable condition. This was his 
usual practice wherever there appeared tho 
loost chance of his riding ou horseback dur¬ 
ing hia jouniojrs. Tho remainder of the road 
to Pans he travelled iu his ciwriage.—>Tiii<- 
BAUDKAU, vii. 104. 


bondB of discipline, and diminislied 
the moral strength of iftio 6oldiers.f 
The rear-guard, indeed, still with un¬ 
abated resolution reficlled '!die attacks 
of the enemy; but the other troops, 
who had ^ot the excitement of combat, 
often sank under the rigour of the sea¬ 
son, or yielded to*tho tomptationa of 
imtQppeninco, which the extensive 
stores of winp along their line *of 
march too readify afforded. The na¬ 
tive and ineradicable vi^M of northern 
climates, dranko^ness, here appeared 
in frightful colours. The great wine- 
vaufks of Bembibre proved more fatal 
than the sword of the enemy; and 
when the gallant roar-guard, which pre- 
seiTcd its iiinka unbroken, closed up 
the array, they had to force their way 
through a motley crowd of English 
and Spanish soldiers, stragglers and 
marauej^rs, who reeled out of the houses 
in dfegusting crojvds^ or lay stretched 
on the roadside an easy prey to tlie 
enemy’s cavalry, which thundered in 
close pursuit. Tho condition of the 
army daily became more deplorable. 
Tho frost had been succeeded by a 
th.iw; rain and sleet fell in torrents; 
the roads were almost broken jip; j^ho 
horses foundered at every step; the few 
artillery-waggons which had liithert® 
kept up fell one by one to the rear,^ind 
being immediately blown up*to pre¬ 
vent their falling into the enemy's 
hand), gave melancholy token, by the 
sound of their explosions, of the work 
of destruction which was going on. 

49. Thcj mountain-passes tlirough 
which tho retreat was conducted pre¬ 
sented, indeed, iu many places jiosi- 
tions in which a few regiments might 
have arrested, for a time at least, on 
that single I'oad, an army; but it was 
thought there tvas no use in contest¬ 
ing them, us the vastly superior mun- 
bers of the enemy, and the iulvancing 
columns of Ney's corps, were supposed 
to give the pursuers the ptjwcr of 
speedily turning them on either flank. 
It is well known also to all really ac¬ 
quainted with war, that a mountain- 

t Three thousand men, chiefly light troops, 
hadboun detached frooi tho maiu body ttv 
Vig^). to facilitate the cnihwkatiouon which 
tho Englmli comniundcr was already deter- 
miued ^Kapisx, I 473. 
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OU8 region, ii^appearance the most de¬ 
fensible, is in rctdity often itf the end 
the most indefei^^ible of all districts, 
against a ^'superior and enterprising 
enemy, led by a skilful general. Sir 
John Moore was constantly with the 
rciir-guard, doing his utmost to arrest 
the disorders and pi^>tcct the retiring 
columns ; and at Villa-Franca a sI^i^j 
skUmish ensued wdth the foremost of 
the pursuei’s, in whJeh, though the 
French cavah-y' wore at first successful, 
they were ultimately re!f>ulsed by a 
heavy fire from the British light troops, 
with the loss of several hundred men, 
including General Colbert, who fell 
while gallantly leading on the van¬ 
guard. In Q^.her quarters, however, 
the same discipline was not preserved. 
Disorders Avent on accumulating with 
frightful rapidity along the whole line; 
and such was the general wrecUof jire- 
sence of mind or ^resight, that at* No¬ 
gales the military ohest of the army, 
containing £25,000 in dollars, having 
stuck fost in the mud, the treasure was 
rolled in the cask iu which it was con¬ 
tained over a precipitous descent, and 
became the prey of the peasantry, who 
picked it up at the bottom. All order 
or subordination Avas now at an end; 
the soldioi’s, exhausted by fatigue, or 
dep^ased by siifFex'ing, sank down in 
numbcit on the wayside, and breathed 
their last, some with prayers, others 
with curses, on their lips. At last the 
army, in frightful disorder, reached 
Lugo, late on the evening of the Cth 
January. 

50. Here, however, Sir John Moore 
halted, and in a proclamation issued 
next day, eeverelyrehuked the insubor¬ 
dination of the tj'oops, and announced 
his intention of offering battle to the 
enemy. The army, accordingly, was 
dniwn up in a strong jiosition, extend¬ 
ing along a ridge of low hills, fionked 
on either side by precipitous rocks, 
from the mountains to the bed of the 
Minho; and it then speedily ajxpeared 
that the preceding disorders of the 
niarch had at least not been owing to 
want of com^e. Instantly, as if by en- 
cliantzncnt, the confusion ceused ; joy¬ 
fully the men fell into their places, the 
Btmgglcrs canic up from the rear; arms 


Vere cleaned, faces .brightened, con¬ 
fidence Avas restored^ and before the 
morning of the 8th nineteen thousand 
men stood in battle array, impatiently 
awaiting the attack of tho cnemj’, 
Soult, howevet’, declined the combat, 
though on that day he had seventeen 
thousaxjd infantrj^ four thousand cav¬ 
alry, and fifty pieces of artillery in 
line; and Moore, having gained his 
object of recruiting his troops, and 
^having little food remaining in tlie 
stores of Lugo, broke up in the follow* 
ing night, and retired towards Corunna. 

51. The night was cold and tempest¬ 
uous; a severe storm of wind and min, 
mixed with shset, burst uiion tho 
troops; and in the confusion of a noc¬ 
turnal retreat, two divisions lost their 
way, and complete disorganisation en¬ 
sued, insomuch that a large part of 
the army became little better than a 
mass of stragglers, who Avere only pre¬ 
vented froid becoming the prey of the 
pursuers by the fortunate circum¬ 
stance of none of his ckvaliy appear¬ 
ing in sight. Onler having, at day¬ 
light, been in some degree restored, 
Sir John Moore collected the army 
into a solid mass, and the retreat to 
(’orunna was ettected without further 
molestation from the enemy, the night- 
march from Lugo having gained to the 
British twelve hours’ start of their 
pursuers, Avhich tliey were never after¬ 
wards able to regain. But notwith- 
stanftjug thi^, it was nearly as disor¬ 
derly and harassing as the preceding 
part hud been. As the troops succes¬ 
sively arrived at the heights from 
whence the sea was visible, and Corun¬ 
na, with its white citadel and towers, 
rose upon tho view, all eyes were 
anxiously directed to the bay, in ho]>c‘s 
that the joyful sight of a friendly fleet 
of transpoi'ts might be seen ; but the 
wide expanse was deserted, and a Vgav 
coasters and flshing-hoata alone w^^re 
visible on the dreary main. Deeply 
did every one then lambnt that a bat¬ 
tle had not been fought long before; 
and as the officers cast th^r eyes on 
the loAv sand-hills in front pf the ram¬ 
parts of the town, on AvhichjAhey well 
knew the contest for the$ Embarka¬ 
tion must be sustained, thhy thought 
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■with poignant regret of the innu-#] 
merablo positionfli a hundred times 
stronger, which, in the course of the re¬ 
treat, might have been taken up for the 
encounter. Now, however, there w'aa 
no alternative ; the se*^ was in their 
front, the enemy in their rear ; fight 
they must to secure the means of em¬ 
barkation, be the position favourable 
or unfavoui'able, 

62. The bripdep, as they succes¬ 
sively arrived, were passed on into the 
town, and all the means which circum-* 
stances would admit of were taken to 
strengthen the land defences, which, 
though regular, were very weak. The 
inhabitants cheerfully and honourably 
joined in the toil, tlfough they well 
knew, from “the preparations which 
were going forward, that an embarka¬ 
tion was intended. On the day fol¬ 
lowing, two powder-maffozinos, at a 
short distance without walls, con- 

tainingfourthousondbarrels of powder, 

the gift <rf England, were blown up, 
with an explosion so terrific, that no¬ 
thing in the whole course of the war 
approached to it. The scene resem¬ 
bled the sudden explosion of a vol¬ 
cano ; the city was shaken to its foun¬ 
dations, the rocks tom from their bases, 
the sea was tossed as in a tempest, the 
earth shook for leagues around ; while 
slowly arose in the air • huge black 
cloud, shooting forth dazzling light, 
from whence, at a great height, stones 
burst forth with a pnidigious sauna, 
and fell with a sharp raW-le in all di¬ 
rections. A stillness yet more awful 
ensued, broken only by the hoarse and 
sullen lashing of the still agitated 
waves on the Bhoi*e.* On the following 
day, the transpotts from Vigo hove in 
sight, and soon after stood in to the 
bay. Preparations were immediately 
made for the embarkation of the sick 
and wounded ; the cavalry horses were 
almost all destroyed, and the greater 

* It is fVom Colonel Napier, an evewltneBa 
that this description is ta^on. Whoever has 
had the ^od feiortune to see that most sub¬ 
lime of Hpoetaclcs, an eruption of Vesuvius 
will liave no diiilcidty in giving implicit 
ci^cdit to the grapiiic truth oi the pictui*o. 
Tho aitUior witnessed oiio In 1818, ivud the 
net of traoioribing these lines, recalls, in all 
Its vlvldnaB% the thriUlng recollection of tho 
matchless scene. 


part of the artillery, consisting of flfty- 
two pieces, put on boari; eight Brit¬ 
ish and four Spanish being only re¬ 
served for immediate use., Notwith¬ 
standing al] the sufferings of the re¬ 
treat, no^ one gun had been taken by 
the enemy. 

63. Meanwhile the bulk of the anny, 
^ill fourteen thousand strong, was 
dt^m up with great care by Sir Jghn 
Moore, on a rahgm of heights, or rather 
of swelling knolls, w^ich formed u 
Bort of ampjiltheatre around the vil¬ 
lage of Elvina,, at tho distance of rather 
moxo than a mile from Cokunna. 
Hope's division was on the left, its 
flank covered by the muddy stream of 
the Mcro, commanding the road to 
Lugo; Baird's next, directly behind 
Elvina; then the rifles and Fraser's 
division, which watched the coast-road 
to St Jago, and was prepared to sup¬ 
port Iny menaced point; General 
Paget, heli a mile ifl me rear, with the 


reserve, at the village of Airis. The 
French, full twenty thousand strong, 
were posted on a higher semicircular 
ridge, sweeping round the lesser one 
occupied by the British at the distance 
of about a mDe. Laborde’s division 
was on th^ right, Merle's in tne codtre, 
Mermet’s on the left; their light fiel^l- 
pieces were distributed along the |ront 
of the line; the dragoons, under La- 
hoi|B8aye and Franceschi, io v^hlch the 

a sh had nothing to oppose, clua- 
to the left of the infantry, and 
menaced the British right flank, with a 
detachment under Lorges to the right; 
while a great battery of twelve heavy 
guns, advantageously posted on a steep 
eminence between their foot and horse, 
not twelve hundred yards from Baird's 
division, was prepared to carry devasta¬ 
tion along the*whole line. From the 
inactivity of the French army during 
the two preceding days, Sir John 
Moore had been led to imagme that 
they hod no serious intention of dis¬ 
quieting his retreat; and preparations, 
on the 16th, Wre making for with¬ 
drawing the troops into the town as 
soon as the darkness would admit of 
its being done without observation. 
But, about noon, a general movement 
was seen along their whole line ; and 
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floou after, at two o’clock, their infan- taupported, met with a Bevei*e check. 

trVj in four •massy columns, woa ob- The victorious troo^, when broken by 

served to bo deocendisg /jvm the tbo eBclosures and on the 

heights which they occupied, and sdJother sjde of tie vj7h^, were assaj/cc/JB 

vancing' with a swift step towards the /their turn by fresh h^nc/i regnneni^ 
English position. Perceiving that the / and driven hmk a second time through 
hour he had so long and so passion- its streets. Major Napier, who com- 
ately wished for at hand, Sir John mi^&ded the 50th, being wounded and 

Moore instantly gafloped to the fronii^; xna4e prisoner. Btit Moore was at 
thg troops everywhere stood to tfieir hand to repair the disoider. Instantly 
arms, and deployed /nlo lino; while addressing the 42d regiment with the 
the l^nch, according to custom, ad- animating words, ** Highlanders, re- 
vanced in long and deep golumna, pre- ^member Egypt I ” and bringing uj) a 
ceded by a cloud of IJJjht troops. battalion of the Guards to its support, 

54. Their onset, OB at Vimeira, find he again led them forward to the 
in all the subsequent actions of the charge. The shock was irresistible; 
war, was extremely impetuous. A borne back at the point of the bayonet, 
clottd of skirmishers led the way, who the enemy werd again driven into El- 
drove in the*'English advanced posts vina, from whence, after a desperate 
with great vigour, and, in the confu- struggle, they were finally expelled 
sion of their retreat, made themselves with g]*eat slaughter. In this decisive 
masters of Elvina, directly in front of contest, howqyer, Sir John Moore re- 
the centre. As they drew nea^^'ta the ceived a mortal wound from acaunon- 
British position the^ deployed into shot; and <Sir David Baird, struck 
line, and it soon appeared that th^ down at the head of his men, had be^ 
extended greatly beyond its extreme shoHly before carried from the field 
right; but the 4th regiment, which in a senseless condition. 

was there stationed, noways discou- 56. Foiled in this attempt to pierce 
raged by this alarnung circumstance, the centre, Soult renewed his attacks 
threw back its right wing; and, pre- with Laborde’s division on the left; 
senting ^ front in two directions, in while a heavy column endeavoured to 
v^hich attitude it advanced, was soon steal uupcrccived round the British 
waryily engaged with the enemy, right, where they so greatly outflanked 
Highly delighted with this display of their opporifents. But the ground on 
presence of mind, and deeming ,the tlie left being in favour of the English, 
right secure when intrusted to such jll his efforts were defeated with corn- 
intrepid defenders, Sir John Moore parajive ease ; and General Hope, who 
rode up to Baird’sdivision in the centre, commanded fhere, pressing fonvard in 
which had now come to blows Avith pursuit ol the repulsed columns, car- 
their oppoa^ts there, who, having ried the village of Pidavio Abaxo, close 
carried Elvi;n% were bursting through under the enemy’s origimil position, 
the enclosures which lay between its which remained in his Imnds at night- 
houses and the British with loud cries full. At the same time, on the right, 
and all the exultation of victory. Gener.il Piiget, with the reserve, not 

55. The action now became extreme- only at once perceived and advanced 
ly warm along the whole line. The to meet the column which was endea- 
f^rench and English centres advanced vouringto turn his flank, but assailed it 
to within pistol-shot of each other; jAith such vigour, that it was thrown 
and after exchanging a few volleys, the back upon Lahoussaye’s dragoons, and 
50th and 42d charged with the bay- the whole were driven in disorder to 
ouet, and drove the enemy opposed to the foot of the hill on which the great 
them in the most gallant style back battery was placed. When night, nf~ 
again through Elvina, and a consider- riving in that wintry season at an early 
able way up the slope oa the other hour, separated the combatants, the 
side. Bui this furious onset being enemy was not only repulsed at all 
carried too far, and not adequately points, but the British line was con- 
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siderably in front of the ground they j his left breast, and beat him dowu4>y 


its violence to the caiih ; but his 
countenance remained unchanged, not 
a sigh escaped his lips^ and, sitting on 
the gi’oiwd^^he watched with an anx- 


had occupied at ilJb comipenedment of 
the action. They held, on the left, 

PaIavjo Abaso; in the centre, Elvina; 
snef on the r^ht weneadfvineed to 

acclivitr of the centml l^tterj. Bkd/Sous and ftead/hst ere t^e of 

Fraaefs troops at&tiooed on the const" j the battle* As it advuneed, however, 
road to St Jago on the extreme t^ht^ / and it became moTi^est that the troops 
been at hand to support this sfilaudid iJ^re gaining ground, hfs countenance 
advance of the reserve, and an hour bri^^tened, and he reluctantly allowed 
more of daylight remaiDed, the enemy himself to be can^pd to the rear. Then 
would have been routed. Had the the dreadful nature of the vround ap- 


cavaliy been on the field, or the horses 
not foundered, he would have been 
thrown back in irretrievable confusion 
on the swampy stream of the Mere, 
now flooded by the full tide, and tra¬ 
versed only by a single*arch at El Bur- 
go, and totally annihilated. Night, 
however, having supervened when the 
success was still incomplete, and the 
means of embarking unmolested having 
been gained by the enemy’s repulse, 
Qenex^ Hope, upon whom the com¬ 
mand had devolved, did not conceive 
himself warranted in making any change 
in the preparatioaB for departure; and 
after dork the troops were withdiwu 
into the town, where they were all got 
on board without either confusion or 
delay.* 

57. Sir John Moore received his 
death-wound while animating the 4 2d 
to the charge. A cannon-ball struck 

* The British loss &t Conmiia was from 800 
to 1000 men; that of the French was statedf 
by their own officers to Colonel Nap^r at 
SOOO* Sir John Hope estimated it at 1600, 
but it was at least 2000^ number which 
would doubtless appear siir{>risingly largo, 
if the murderous clToot of the fire of the 
British infantry, from tho coolness and dis- 
cipliueortbomen, were not decisively proved 
by every action thaungbout tho war. The 
total loss of tho army, during tho retreat, 
was 4033, of whom 1397 wore missing befin*e 
the position at Lugo, and 2636 from that to 
the niml ombarkatum of the army, inolodiug 
those who fell at Corunna. Of this number 
800 stragglers contrived to csctti^e into Por¬ 
tugal. and. being imitod with the side left* 
in that countiy, formc<l a corps of 1870 men. 
which afrerwni^s did good service both at 
Oporto and Talavora. Six three-pounders 
which never wore horsed were thrown over 
the rocks near Vllla-Franoa: the guns used 
at Coruuno^ twelve in number, wore spiked 
and buried in tho sand, but afterwards dis¬ 
covered by the euemy, Not one, from first to 
lost, was taken in fight. ^ Sec tho General 
JUturm quoted in Naher, i. App. No. 26. 


f peared: the |houlder was shattered to 
j)ieces ; tho arm Tianging by a film of 
skirf the breast and lungs {dmpst laid 
open. Soon after, when the soldiers 
had placed him oti a blanket to oS!r^ 
him from tho field, the hilt bis 
sword was driven into th^ wound—an 
officer destined to celebrity in future 
thnes, CArTAiK Hardingb, attempted 
to take it 0 % but the dying hero ex- 
clairaec^ It is as well as it is ; -I had 
rather it should ^go bff the field with 
mp.” He was carried by the soldiers 
towards the town; but though the pain 
of the wound soon became excessive, 
such was the serenity of his counte¬ 
nance, that those around him expressed 
a hope of his recovery. “ No,” said he, 
“ I feel that is impossible ” \^entip- 
proaehing the ramparts, ho scven^l 
times dosired his attoridants to ^p^ 
and turn him round that he might 
agaip see the field of battle; and when 
the ^vance of the firing indicated tliat 
the British were successful, he express¬ 
ed his satisfaction, and a smile over¬ 
spread the features that were relaxing 
in death. 

53. The examination isf .his wound 
at his lodgings speedily out off all hope 
of recovery ; but he never for an in¬ 
stant lost his sei'onity of mind, and re¬ 
peatedly expressed his satisfaction when 
he heard that the enemy were beaten. 
" You know,” said ho to his old friend 
[ Colonel Anderson,“thatl always wished 
to die this way." He con tin ued to con¬ 
verse in a calm and even cheerful voice, 
on the events of the day, inquiring 
after the safety of his friends and staff, 
and recommended several for ijromo- 
tion on occount of theiracrvices during 
the retreat. “Stanhope,” said he, ob¬ 
serving Captain Stanhope, “ remember 
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me to yoTir sistev."* Once only his 
voice faltered, as be spoke of bis mo¬ 
ther. Life was ebbing fast, and his 
strength was all but extinct, when be 
exclaimed, irfwords wbie^ will for over 
thrill in eveiy British heart.—"Ihope 
the people of England will be satisfied; 
1 hope my country,will do me justice.” 
Released in a few minutes after fr^ 
hvi sufferings, he was wrapped bj nis 
attendants in his njilJtaiy cloak, and 
laid in a gra^ hastily formed on the 
ramparts of Corunna, w^cre a monu-< 
ment was soon aftef ei*ected over his 
uncoffined remains by the geneitpsity 
of Marshal Key. Kot a word was 
spoken as the melancholy interment 
by torchlight took place; silently they 
laid him in Bis grave, while the distant 
cannon of the battle Bred the funeral 
honours to his memory.t • 

59. This tomb, originally erected 
by the French, since enlarged* by the 
British, bears a ^imjile but touching 
inscription,t worthy of the hero over 
whoso remains it is placed. Few spots 
in Europe will ever be more the object 
of general interest. His very misfor- 

* Tlio celebrated Lady Hester Stanhope, 
to \vlu»ix> he wns engaged—the partner of 
Pitt’s conUBCls for many years, and since 
so well known for her romimtic adventures 
the Bust. 

f ^rhifl touching scene will live for ever in 
the Bridtsh heart, ombalmedin the exquisite 
words of the ^ 

** Not ft drum Wftf boftnl. not ft Ameml note, _ 

A§ Ua eoroe in tho rftmjukit wo hurrfnl; * 

Not ft imldlor tUioharRed >>iM foroweU thnt 
(Tor tbo crftYo whore our hero we buried. 

We bitrM him dorlclr at deod of nifbt, 

Ttio with our MTOnete tuminc« 

By the sMpuMomV minty lljhc, 

And the Iftotem dlnJj Ij^umioc. 

No ueeloM oofHa ohoIownI bit brriMl. 

N<«r in ehoot aor In Jiroud we woon) Iilm : 

BbI he like • wft*rior tftfciner hie rent 
With hu BiftrtiftI eloftk ftround hita. 

Few ftnd thnrt were the projem ere rnSd, 

Atul we epoke not n word nf eurrow. 

But W0 ateft'lfneily irnoed on this t«ru tiiiit wae dead, 

And we Utturlj Uiought of the morrow. 

Wo theURht. u we hallow'd hii narrow Ited. 

And nniiothed down hla lonelj pillow, 

Tbftt the f<ie and the itraniser would trend o*er hU bead, 
And we fhr nwn; on the billow. « 

Bni half our heavy task wm done 
When the clock etntek the hour fbr rrtlrlD.r: 

And wo board the dlntant nnd niDdoni (iw 
That tho too wao lultonljr flriuK 

Slowly and aadly we laid him down, 
rroni the Held of bln fame fi««h and fcery; 

We carved not « line, and wc roiiwd not a atone. 

But left blm ftlone with Ida glory,** 

t MOORE, 

liRAJ3F.R OF THE ENOUBIT AUMTES, 

SLAIN IN BArCLE, 18U0." 


tunes were the means which procured 
him imtuoital famei-his disastrous re¬ 
treat^ bloody death, and finally his 
tomb on a foreign strand, far from 
j^iu and friends. “ There is scarcely a 
Spaniard,” it has been eloquently said, 
*‘but has heard of this tomb, and 
speaks of it with a strange kind of 
awe. Immense treasures are said to 
have been buried with the heretic 
general, though for what purpose no 
one pretends to guess. The demon of 
the clouds, if we may trust the Galle- 
gans, followed the English in their 
flight, and assailed them with water¬ 
spouts as they toiled up the steep 
winding paths of Fuencebadon; whilst 
legends the most wild are related of the 
manner in which the stout soldier fell. 
Yes, even in Spain immortality has 
already crowned the head of Moore; 
—Spain, the land of oblivion, where 
the Qiiadaltiie flows.” 

60. On tho fall of Sir John Moore, 
and the wound of Sir David Baird, the 
command devolved upon General Hope, 
who conducted the remaining arrange¬ 
ments with that decision and judg¬ 
ment which afterwards became so con¬ 
spicuous in the Peninsular war, and 
whose eloquent despatch announcing 
the battle of Corunna and the death 
of Sir John Moore, agitated so pro¬ 
foundly the heart of his countiy.§ 
Tlie b^ts being all in readiness, the 
embarkation commenced at teq at 

9^1 need not exfiatinto on tho loss whioli 
tho aiTny and his country have snstained b^*- 
tho death of Sir John Moore. His fall has 
depiivcd me of a valuable friend, to whom 
long oxperionce of his worth hod sincerely 
att^bed mo. But it is chiefly on public 
grounds that I must lament tho blow. It 
will bo the conversation of every one who 
loved or respected his manly character, that 
after conducting the army through an ar¬ 
duous retreat with consummate firmness he 
has terminated a career of distinguished 
honour, by a death that has given the csemy 
additional reason to respect the name of a 
British soldier. Like the immortal Wolfe, 
ho is smttched iVoni his country at an early 
period of a life spout in bor service; like 
Wolfe, his last moments were gildo<l by the 
lirospect of success, and cheered by tlie ac¬ 
clamation of victory; like Wolfe, also, his 
memory will for ever remain saoriad in thnt 
coUTiti’V which he sincerely loved, ond which 
he had sn faithfully served.** — Sir John 
Hors to Sir Baviu Bairi>, Jan. 18, 1809; 
^9in. Reg. 1809, App. to Chmn» 376. 
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night; the troops were silently filed ywm and enthusiastic hopes which 
down to the bea!chy<%>ut on board with had been fonped of a auoctusful issue 
admirable order, and the whole, except to the patriotic cause, hao^en the 
the rear-guard, reached the transports anxiety and interest which was felt 
in safety before day. Geverxl Bsbes- when the crwis approached. *In par* 
FOBD, at the head of the rear-guaxd, tioular, when Napoleon, at the head of 
two thousand strong, and General three hxmdfed thousand chosen troops, 
Hill, who was stationed on the pro- burst through the I^^nees, and 
montory behind the town, both des- brave but undisciplii:^ Spanish levies 
tined to celebrity in future times, were wefia brought in contact with his ex- 
the last to be withdrawn; the latter perienced veteraua^the public anxiety 
did not embark till three o’clock in the became almost unbearable. The rout 
afternoon of the following day. The af Espinosa, the overthro'^ at Burgos, 
French gave them no annoyance, so the defeat of ^ifudeia, succeeding ^ich 
strongly had the bloody repmse of the other^ rapid succession, were felt the 
preceding day inspired them with re- more keenly, that the Btitash nation 
Hpect for British valour. With a had been 1^, by the exaggerations of 
courage and generosity worthy of the the public journals, to form a most er* 
highest admiration, the Spaniards roneous id^ both with regard to the 
manned the ramparts when the last of strength of the Spanish and the force 
tlxe English forces were withdrawn, of the French armies. Most of all, they 
and prolonged the defence for several were misled by the pleasing illusion, 
days, so as to allow the Vhole sick, wluc'h the ex{>erience of every age has 
wounded, artillery, stores, ,and even proved to be falkiclo'ss, but wmoh is 
prisoners, to be brought away. A few probably destined to the end of the 
guns pla^d by the French on the worid to deceive the enthusiastic por* 
heights of San Lucia, without the tion of mankind, that a certain degree 
walls, which could not be maintained, of popular excitement can supply the 
alone occasioned, by the fire which want of discipline and experience, and 
they opened upon the vessels in the that general ardour is more to be re* 
bay, great confusion among the trans- lied on than organisation and ccuducA 
j)orte, but without doing any serious 62. When, &erefore, the Spanish 
damage. At length the last of the levies,flushedwiththetriumphsof Bay-* 
long files of baggage and stragglers len and Saragossa, were dissipated wtm 
were got on board, and the English more ease than the regular amfies of 
fleet, amidst the tears of the inhabi- Austfia and Muscovy—^whentheSomo- 
tantjE^ stood to the northward, and was *sierra pass was stormed by a chazge of 
lost to the sight amidst the cold %x~ lancers, and Madrid fell within mree 
panse of the watery main. Then, and weeks after the campaign had been 
not till then, the inhabitants of Co- opened by Napoleon—aeort of desimr 
ronna, feeling it in vain to prolong a de- seized the public mind, and nothing 
fence which such a host had resigned seemed now capalfle of witlistanding 
in despair, and having honourably die- a power which beat down with equiu 
chaig^ every duty to their discom- ease the regu^ forces of northern, 
flted allies, capitulated to Marshal and the enthusi^tic levies of semthem 
Soult, who, a few days afterwards, ob- Europe. A transient gleam shot across 
tained possession, i^r a trifling re- the gloom when Sir John Moore ad- 
sistance, of tber important fortress of vauc^ to Sahagun, and the English 
Ferrol, with seven sail of the line, and journals confidently announced tiuit 
very extensive naval stores, seventy thousand English and Span- 

61. No words con convey an adc- iards were rapidly intorpoaing between 
quatos idea of the gloom and dospon- the Emperor and the f^nch frontier, 
dency which prevailed in the British and woifld possibly make him prisoner 
Isles when intelligence of these events in the capital he had won. Fropor- 
was received. In proportion to the tionally deeper was the gloom when 
VOL. VllL • € 
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I^is hopo also proved fallacious^ whey 
Romana’s ;{orty thousand men dwin¬ 
dled into a few thousand starving 
wanderers, and the British amij, in¬ 
stead of* making Napoleon prisoner in 
the heart of Spain, was hxpelled, after 
a disastrous retreat, with'the loss of 
its gener^, from the shores of the Pen- 
ins^a. * 

63, The English had hitherto- Ally 
Inown war in its ^oliday dress; their 
ideas of it were fonned on the pomp 
of melodranlatic representation, or the 
interest of pacific re7ie^s; and though 
strongly impressed with a m^itary 
Bpirii^ they were, from their happy in¬ 
sular situation, strangers to the hard¬ 
ships and the calamities of actual 
campaigns.*' The inhabitants of the 
towns along the Channel luid seen the 
successive expeditions which composed 
Sir John Moore’s army embark ip all 
the pride of military dispkiy^ with 
drums beating« and colours hying, 
amidst the cheers and tears of a count¬ 
less host of Bjiectatora. When, th^ro- 
fofe, they beheld the same regiments 
return, now reduced to half their 
numbers, with haggard countenances, 
ragged accoutrements, and worn-out 
cV>thiag, they were struck with asto¬ 
nishment and horror. This was soon 
rincreased 4 Bd turned into well-founded 
aldnn, ^malignant fever which the 
troop# brought back with then^ the 
result of fatigue, conhnoment ou*^Bhij>- 
board, and mental depression, tad by 
the dismal and often exaggerate ac¬ 
counts irbich w^e spread by the sur¬ 
vivors, of the liiB^hipB and miseries 
they had undergone. These gloomy 
narratives riveted' every mind by a 
painful but enduing'interest; they 
speedily made thdir way into the pub¬ 
lic newspapers, and, were devoured 
with tmeeasing intorest by the whole 
people. Th^ &t6 of these gallant men 
bec^e a general subject of commis¬ 
eration ; and the old oiy, raised for 
factious pur|^s0i|, began to resound 
through the land, that England could 
never cont^d on the Continent with 
France, and that the only rational po¬ 
licy for the prosecution of the 'war was 
^;,to withdraw entirely behind her wood¬ 
en walls. • 


64. And yet, 'to a dispassionate ob¬ 
server, it could nit but be manifest, 
that though the campaign had to both 
parties been deeply dieckercd by mis¬ 
fortune, it had in reality been far more 
calamitous to the French than the 
Allies; and*that the power of Napo- 
Jeon had received a shock ruder than 
any which it had yet x*eccived since his 
accession to the supreme authority. 
The Spanish armies, it is true, had 
been dispersed on -the Ebro, the Somo- 
sierra forced, Madrid taken, and the 
British, after a calamitous retreat, 
driven to their ships. But the Penin¬ 
sula was still unsubdued. Saragossa 
was fortifying its blood-stained battle¬ 
ments : Catalbuia was in arms: Valen¬ 
cia and Andalusia were recruiting their 
forces: Portugal was untouched, and 
the Britirix troops, though in dimin¬ 
ished strength, still held the towers of 
Lisbon. No submission or subjuga¬ 
tion had«.followed the irruption of 
three hundred thousand men into the 
Peninsula. Driven from their capital, 
the Spaniards, like their ancestors in 
-the Roman and Moorish wars, were 
preparing in the provinces to maintain 
a 3ep.arate warfare; while the number 
of their fortresses and chains of moun- 
tfiins, joined to the aid of England, 
promised them the means of there 
prolonging a desperate resistance. And 
what had happened in the same cam¬ 
paign to the Idtherto invincible arms 
of ^Vance ? One whole corps had laid 
down its asms with unheard-of dis¬ 
grace ; another had caijitulated, and 
surrendered a kingdom to purchase its 
retreat; foiled in more than one pro¬ 
vincial expedition, the imperial arms 
had been driven from the capital be¬ 
hind the Ebrq, and only rmmed their 
lost ground by denuding Tmmany of 
its defenders, and exposing for the 
sake of the Peninsular thi-onee* the 
Rhine itself to invasion. The spell 
which held the world enchained* hod 
been broken; the dangerous secret had 
been disclosed that the French onnies 
were not invincible. Already the 
effects of the discovery had become 
manifest: Europe hod been shaken 
from one extremity to the other by 
the Peninsular disasters, and Austria, 
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which beheld unmo^d the desperate 
strife of Pultusk and Eylau, encou¬ 
raged by the immersion of the best 
‘ French armies in the Peninsula, was 
preparing to renew the struggle on a 
scale of unprecedented magnitude. 

65. The movement in advance by 
Sir John Moore to Sahagun, his rapid 
8\ibsequent retreat, when surrounded 
by superior forces, to lieuavente, the 
skill with which he reorganised his 
shattered array at Lugo, and tho lirin- 
ness with wliich, disdaining every pro- [ 
X)osal for a capitulation,* he boldly 
fronted the enemy at Corunna, and 
met a glorious death on the held of 
victory, are worthy of the^ highest *ul- 
miration, and will for ever secure him 
a place in tho temple of British heroes. | 
Nor is it merely the fond partiality of j 
national gratitude, often mistaken or 
exaggerated in its opinions, ivhich has 
secured this distinction; a cahh con- 
ftidcration of the consequencftn of his 
campaign must, with all impartial ob¬ 
servers, lead to the same result. In 
the whole annals of the Revolutionary 
war, there is not to be found a single 
movement more ably conceived, or 
attended with more imiwrtant conse¬ 
quences, than tliat which he attempted 
against Soult's corps on the Carrion. 
Levelled against the vital line of the 
enemy's communications, baaed on the 
principles which, unknown to the Eng¬ 
lish general, Nai)oleon had so empha¬ 
tically unfolded six months before 
Lis secret despatch to Sav^, it had 
literally paralysed every hostile army 
in Spain ; snatched the Spanish mon¬ 
archy from the verge of destruction, 
when its own resources were exhaust¬ 
ed; and by drawing Napoleon himself, 
with his terrible legions, into the 
northern exti«mity of the Peninsula, 
it both gave time to the southern pro¬ 
vinces to restore their ;irmies and arm 
their fortresses, and averted the war 
from Portu^l, till an opportunity of 
organising fresh means of resistance 

* It was serioudy pressed upon his cun- 
sidoratlon by soveru officers, when the ab¬ 
sence of the tmiisports ou tho first nn'iviLl 
at Corunna render^ it evident that a battle 
must be fought for the orabarkatiou, but he 
iiidigi^tly rejected tho p 'oposal.—>N xpieb, 
i. 49^ 403; SouTHEV.u. 520* 
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wfthin its frontiers was afforded. But* 
for this bold a^nd well-conJbived ad¬ 
vance, Andalusih would have been 
overrun, Valencia taken, Samgossa 
subdued, withiu a few weeks; and 
before the Emperor was recalled from 
the theatre of Peninsular warfare by 
the Austrian prepartCtious, he would 
haveor^^iliaed his favourite threat of 
planting the French eagles on the** 
towers of Lisbon. These great results, 
however, were attended with propor¬ 
tionate dangeTB;-iNappleun, with seven¬ 
ty thousand chosen troops, was speedily 
sweepiil^ round the audacious enemy 
who had thus interrupted his designs, 
and but for tho celerity and skill of 
the subsequent retreat to^Astorga, 
the army which achieved them must 
certainly have been consigned to de- 
8truction.+ 

66. But ^f, in those particulars, the 
conduct*of Sir John was worCIiy 

of unqualified admiration, there are 
othei^a in which the impartial voice of 
history must deal out a different mea¬ 
sure of ouloglum. Admitting that tho 
celerity of the retreat to Astorga was 
unavoidable, and saved the army from 
destruction, where was the necessity^ 
for the subsequent forced marches to 
Lugo, when Napoleon had retired with 
his (iuards from the pursuit^ ^dread* 
ful weather, attended aa with 

such raiuous effects upon the disci¬ 
pline and spirit of his troops? His 
ablest di&nders admit that there were 
in the magazines of YUla- Frai]y^ and 
Lugo provisions for ll$^|pteen days’ 
cozisumption; and even u there had 
boon nothing but thOTesouroes of the 
country to be liad, subsequent events 
proved that they wero sufficient for 
the maintenance of the army; for the 
French found whdtewRhal to live on 
and advance through'when 
following in tho rear, of Britisli 
soldiers. There was no necessity for 
hunying on from the ^flsger of being 
turned in flank, for corps was 

several days’ march behind Soult’s in 
the defile; and the rugged nature of 
the country rendered it totally impos- 

t Xapoleon subsequently sAid, at St Helena, 
that nothing but the tiUenta and firumess of 
Sir John Moore saved his army from destruo* 
tloii.^-0 Mraiia, i. 
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*6ible for hia troops, worn out a rear-guard wboifc they arrived at Co- 
march of unexampled hardship and runna^ notwithAanding all the corn- 
rapidity from Madrid, to attempt any bats they had undergone, were less 
threatening movement agaiuat the than those of any other division of 
British flank. • equal number in the army, afTords a 

67, Efbiything, the*, counselled decisive proof how much would have 
deliberation and order in the retreat- been gained upon the whole by £ght- 
ing columns; <&id the nature of the ing at an earlier period, when the 
road through which they pas^d^ con- strength and discipline of the army 
• aisting of an ascent several leagues in were still comparatively unbroken, 
length, up a bare Hope, followed by tre- 68. But most C)f all, the step adopt- 

mendous passes, continuing for se^e- ed by Sir David Baird, though a most 
ral days’ journey,^hut in on every side gallant officer, in unison with Sir John 
by steep or forest-clad mountains, Moore, in counselling the British gov- 
onered the most favourable Spportu- emmeut, instead of sending out the 
nities for stopping, by a vigorous re- sti'ong reinforcements, which they pro- 
sistance on the part of ihe rear-^ard, jocted, and Jiad in preparation, to Ga- 
the activa pursuit of the enemy. The licia, to forward emptj/ transports^ to 
rapid restoration of discipline and bring away the troops, appears to have 
order when battle was offered at Lugo, been unhappy in its consequences, 
and the issue of the fight at Corunna, These despatches were sent off in the 
leave no room for doubt ^ to what course o& December, and they were 
would have lyienrthe result of such a not acted upon by the British govern- 
conflict; and the example of Moreau's ment whhout the most severe regret; 
retreat through the Black Forant, in but at their distance from the scene 
1796, was not required to show how of action, they had no alternative but 
effectually such a herce aspect on the acquiescence.'f But for this fatal step, 
port of the retiring force saves the the English army, upon their retreat 
blood and secures the safety of the to the sea-coast, would have found, in- 
^remainderof the army. The luminous stead of transports to bring them off, 
fact that the losses sustained by the thirteen thousand fresh troops, sufii- 
s 

• * “ The road from Astoiva to Corunna,” force Sir John Mooro*8 army," wiid Mr Can* 
eay8.GonenilJoiniui, **tmversesatongdc6Io ning. then Secretary fur Foreign Affairs, in 
of tairty leagues, bounded bv high mouii- his place iu parliament, "wore disenibarked 
tains on either side. A sloudor rair^guard iu couseqiienco of a distinct requisition from 
would have sufficed to defend tha|chaus8iS^. Sir David Baird, that he wanted a certain 
And it was impractioable to nianamvro on Mimber of transpoits; and tlie transports 
either flank of it. That rendered it inipns- irom whisli these troops bad been discm* 
^ble for Soult toget at the enemy; and h'ey, J barked wore sent out pursuant to that re¬ 
entangled behind him in the demc, could do nuiHitlon. It was an afflicting circumstinco 
nothing, lliis was the more unfortunate, ns tout it liad booome necessary to retiml these 
the English aiiuy, having prepared nothing troops, and send out empty, for the purpose 
OD that line, stiiod in want of evexything, of bringing off tho British army, those trons- 
and was in a frightful state of disorrler, in ports whi^ had been fitted for the purpose 
oonsequence of the fM'ced marches which it of reinforcement and assault. But at this 
took for no conocivablo reason. They cut distance fironi the scene pf, action, ministers 
the traces of their hi^s, and abauaoned could not venture to refusp toaond out those 
three or four thousana strogglors or dying transports. The sending them out empty 
men, wiion their line of operations was never cost government a severe pang; no rosolu- 
menar'od. It is Impossible to conceive why tion ever gave him more pain. £va^ die* 
Che En^ish did not defend Corunna. It is tato of the head was tortured, every feeling 
not, indeed, a Gibraltar; but against an of ti)ohe<irt wrung by it; bnt ministers had 
enemy who had nothing but field-pieces, it no alternative, they wore compelled tosub- 
enrety could have been mHiutainod for some mit to the hard necessity." The troops so 
time, the more especially ns they could, at embarked, or in course of embarkation, 
any time, throw iu succours by sea. 1 never were 13,000 men. What might not they 
ooitld understand their liasto on that occa- have achieved, Joined to the 17,000 whom 
wiiich the nation, it is true, hoe well Moore led back to Lugo and Corunna 
wi|»^ off in subsequent times. "—Jomini, ParL Deb. zii. 1080, 1100. Bir Jo^ Moore 
VU <U Nnpoyctif ill. p. 110. also concurred in the propriety of withhold* 

t “ The troops which had been embarked ing the reinforcement and eendliig out 
ou boaid the tiuus|)ort8 in England to rein- j transports ompty.-xSouxaEY, U, 619. 
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cient to have enabUd them to hold 
out these important Tortresscs against 
the enemy, and possibly take a bloody 
revenge on their pursuers. Ney and 
Soult 'would have been retained in 
Galicia by the presence of ^irty thou¬ 
sand men, intrenched in fortihed sea- 
X)orta on its coast: the incursion of 
Soult to Oporto would have been pre¬ 
vented, the battle of Talavera have 
proved a decisive victoi^, and the 
march of Wellington to the Alberche, 
unmenaced by the descent of Soult, 
Noy, and Mortier in his rear, might 
have led him in triumph to Madrid. 
If the British could not have main¬ 
tained their ground behind the strong 
battlements of Ferrol, or the weaker 
fortifications of Corunna, that might 
have afforded a good reason for bring¬ 
ing the troops round {o Lisbon or 
Cadiz; but it was none for getting sail 
to England with the whole expedition, 
abandoning the- contest in the Penin¬ 
sula as hopeless, when the south was 
still unsubdued, and leaving ten thou¬ 
sand English soldiers still in Portugal, 
to their fate. 

69. In truth, this desponding con¬ 
duct on the part of such able and gal¬ 
lant officers affords decisive proof that 
it was a much deeper and more general 
ca\ise which was in operation, and that 
England was now paying the penalty, 
not of the incai>acity of its generals, 

* This has boon vehemently denied hy Col. 
Napier.—ff'ar, vi. JmL Noten, 2 -^t 
ie sufficient to say, tlierofore, tliat Moore*a 
coti'OBpondenco afTords decisive evidence 
of Its truth. On IGtli August 1795» he 
wrote to hla brother, I have written to the 
Duke of Hamilton, and I make no doubt 
blit, in case of a dissolution, he tnll bring me 
ihto parliament if he canand on the 27tlL 
March 1806, when the Whigs were in power, 
he wrote to his mother, I have lately 
turned my thodglita to India, as the greatest 
and mosc important oonimaiid that could 
fall to a British officer. The Duke of York 
has eorgmunicated mg imsftes to ministertt and 
the principal objection which has been 
made is flattering—that they do not wish 
me to goBO far from this country, lord Ian- 
(lerdaU*f appointment has been an additional 
inducement for me to wish to go to India.*' 
It is needless to say, tbnt Sir Jolm Moore 
was a man of too much honour to endeavour 
to get into parliament under the auspices of 
the leading Whig nobleman in Scotland, or. 
to India under those of a Whig governor- 
general, if his political principles bad been 
at vorUnco with those of these noblemen.— 


but of ate long-established, and^ tQ/ 
the Peninsular war opened,'^discredit- 
able timidity in military transactiong 
of its government, Accustomsd only 
to land on the Continent for transient 
expeditions,jand to look always, not to 
their guns and bayonets, but to their 
ships, as their ultimate refuge, the 
wh(^ English nation were ignorant of 
the in^lculable effects of tenaci^ ofi 
purpose upon puUic undertakba^. 
They* regarded the strength of we 
sfKte os consist^g ^iefly in its naval 
])ower, when in reality it possessed a 
militaJ^ force capable of contending, 
-with fair chances of success, even 
against the conqueror of continental 
Europe. Like the bulk of i^ankind in 
all ages, they judged of the future by 
the past, and were unaware of those 
important modifications of the lessons 
of expeiience which the rapid whirl of 
events sn Vhich thi^ were placed 'was 
every hour bringing ini9> action. In Sir 
Joliq Moore's case, this universal, and 
perhaps unavoidable error, was greatly 
enhanced by his intimacy with some 
members of the Opposition party, by 
whom the military strength of Eng¬ 
land had been always underrate^ the 
system of Continental operations uni^ 
formly decried, and the power and ca- , 
pacity of the French Emperor, great 
os they were, unworthily magnified.* 

70. A^niostall his despatches, in the 

SOT, 392. But it is of Uctlo con- 
Acquencs to history whether a gallaut officer 
like Sir John Moore was a Whig or a Tory ; 
for the annals of England con lMast.pf many 
illustrious commanders who belonged to 
both jiarties In politi^ begiiming with Morl- 
lK»roiigh oil the one side, uud Wellington on 
the other. It is more material to observe 
that Sir John's correspondence, when in 
command of the army, both official and pri¬ 
vate, demonstrates that he was so deeply 
iTiibned with tiiose desponding views whu& 
the Opposition for fifteen years had been in- 
cussautly promul^ting, as to the Impos^- 
bility of the English rcsistl^ the power of 
France ou the continent of ^rope^ that he 
regarded the contest, not only in Spain, hnl 
in PoringaXt as utterly deiperaUt and strongly 
recomnieudcd government to abandon the 
latter country as well as the former, as soon. 
as it could be done with safety to the Brit¬ 
ish troops in It. To Lord William Bentiuek 
he wroto in private, ou 14th November 1808,^ 
from Salainanea^ before the campaign com¬ 
menced " 1 differ with you in one point—* 
when yim say the chief and noat resistanoe 
to the French wlU be affuded by the £ug» 
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later stages of the campaign, evince 111 
the cleareiftf colours the influence of this 
depressing feeling, to ‘which the false 
Gxaggenations and real disasters of the 
Spaniards afforded at th^ time too much 
confirmatiftu. Instead, \herefoi*c, of 
casting a shade on the memory of any 
of thOj^allantof^ers intrusted with the 
direction of the campaign, let us^r^aixl 
Ats calamitous issue as the forfeit paid 
hy the nation fon the undue circum¬ 
spection o4 former years, which had 
become so univers^vl o^r to have pexfc- 
trated the breast and chilled the hopes 
even of its most intrepid defenders, 
and inspired them with that disquie¬ 
tude for their countiy's safety which 
they would never have felt for their 
own, Nations, like individuals, never 
yet withdrew from the ways of error, 
but by the path of suiTering ; the sins 
of the fathers are still visited upon the 

children. The retreat of*Sir John 

« 

lisharmy; if that be so, Spain is lost. The 
Englisli aimy, I hope, will do all which can 
bo expected fnim its numbers; but the 
■nfoty of Spain do;)onda upon the union of 
its lubabitants, their enthusiasm in the 
cause, and their firm determinntion to die 
mther than submit to tho French. Nothing 
short of this will enable them to resist the 
(brmidablo attack about to bo made upon 
them. If they will adhere, our aid can 
^ be of the greatest use to them; but if not, 
^ shall soon be outnumbered were our 
forces quadrupled. 1 am. therefore, much 
moreeiuxious to see oxertion and energy in 
the goveruxnont, and enthusiasm «ei their 
armies, than to have my force ai^mente(|. 
The moment is a critical one—my ^'u situa- 
ation is i>cculiarly so—I have never scon it 
otherwise ; but I have pushed into B\ya\i\ at 
all hazards. This was the order of my gov¬ 
ernment. and it was the will of the people ot 
England. 1 shall endeavour to do my best, 
hoping that all the bad that may happen 
will not haTApen. bub that with a share of 
bad we shall also liavo a iiortion of good for¬ 
tune.”—** Every effort,'* he says, wridug to 
Lord Castlcreagh ou the 24tU,of Novoml>er, 
shall be exerted on ifiy port, and that of 
the officers with me, to unite the army; but 
your Lordship roust be prepared to bear 
that wo have failed: for, situated as wo are, 
f access cannot be eomnianded by any ^ortt ve 
can moibe \f thA enemy an pnpartd to oppose 
us.** To add all his other grounds of de¬ 
spondency. he considered Portugal 09 utterlv 
Indefensible by any force England could 
send thither. **lf the French succeed in 
Spain, it ncill be in earn.*' he says, in another 
laetor to Lord Osstleren^, **to attempt to rs- 
sisf them in PortuptU. The Portuguese are 
without a militeuy fbroe, and, ftem the ex- 
perieuoe of their conduct uudsr Sir Arthur 


Moore was the /ransitiou from the 
paralysed timidity which refused suc¬ 
cours to the Russians after Eylau, to 
the invincible tenacity which gave 
durable success to Wdlington's cam¬ 
paigns. Hiippy the nation which can 
purchase absolution for past errors by 
so trivial a sacrifice—which can span 
the gulf from disaster to victory with 
no greater losses than those sustained 
in the Corunna retreat, and to whom 
the path of the necessary suffering, 
commencing by the gift of a momen¬ 
tous benefit, is terminated by a ray of 
imperishable glory! 

71. The peculiar character of tho 
British and French troops had already 
clearly manifested itself in the course 
of this brief but active campaign. In 
every regular engagement from first to 
last, the English had proved success¬ 
ful ; they Jiad triumphed equally over 
the conscripts of Juuot and the Im- 

Wellcsley *no dcpendciico Is to bo placed on 
any aid they can give The BiiCish must, 
iu that event. I conceive, immediately take 
Heps to evacuate Vie count^, Lisbon Is tho 
only port, and tUercroro the only place 
whence the army with its stores can embark. 
Elvas and Almcuda aro the only fortresses ou 
the frontiers. Tho first is. 1 nm told, a re- 
spoctablo work. Almeida is.defbctivc, and 
could not hold out beyond ton days against 
a regular attack. 1 have ordered a depot of 
provisions fur a sliort consumption to bo 
formed thei'e, iu caso this array should be 
obliged to full back; perhaps the same 
should bo done at Elvas. In this case, we 
might retard the progress of tho enemy 
v^ile the stores wore embarking, and ar- 
rSngomenta were made for taking off tho 
the army. Beyond tAe defence of liVxm 
or of Portuaol tJiovld not be thought qf.*'— 
Chambers’ Scottish Biography, iv.32,33. Con¬ 
trast tills with tho memorandum of Welling¬ 
ton a fow mouths after, on Oth March 180&, 
In which he expressed a decided opinion, 
that Portugal might M $uccet»fiUly defended 
even against any ford fib! French could bring 
against and that tho maintenanoe of that 
})ositiou by the British would be greatest 
support to the common cause hi iSpain and 
observo tho difference between an able, but 
not original mind, which receives Its ira- 
preasious fhim tho current doctrines of the 
day, aud thoso great intellects which, taking 
oonnsel only of their own inspiration, at 
once break off firom general opiulon, and 
for good or for evil determine tho fiito of 
nations.—Seo Walltkoton's Memorandum 
on the d^enAt of Portugalf 9th March 1809; 
OirnwooD. 4v. 201, quoted infi^ Chap. Lxn. 
S 19, note; and his Bespaiehes to Lord 
CABTLBRRAG n, 2d April 1810; Gurwood, 
Vi. 6. 
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penal Guard of Bqf ai^res; the heroes 
of Austerlitz andFriedland had quailed 
and sunk beneath their steel. Con- 
sidering how inexperienced almost all 
the English regiments were, and that 
most of the troops engaged at Roliga, 
Vimeira, and Corunna, there saw a 
shot fired for the first time in anger, 
these successes were extremely re¬ 
markable, achieved as they were, some¬ 
times over veteran troops of the enemy, 
always over those who had the dis¬ 
cipline and experience gained by fifteen 
years of victory to direct their oigani- 
sation and animate their spirits. They 
XK)int evidently to what subsequent 
experience so clearly verified, a greater 
degree of courage at the decisive mo¬ 
ment, arising either from some in¬ 
herent peculiarity of race, or the ani¬ 
mating infiuence of a free constitution 
and a long course of* historic gloiy. 
All the great defeats of France at land 
have come from England. Tbnchebray, 
Cressy, Poitiers, Verneuil, Azincour, 
Blenheim, Ramilies, Oudenarde, Min- 
den, Quebec, Dettingeu, Alexandria, 
Talavera, Salamanca, Vittoria, Water¬ 
loo, were all won by the surpassing 
valour of British soldiers, often against 
.overwhelming odds of their Continen¬ 
tal rivals. Even at Fontenoy, the only 
great victory since tho battle of Hast¬ 
ings which the French have gained 
over the English, the British were 
entirely successful: “ the terrible Eng¬ 
lish column” penetrated ^rough^e 

* ** Tho English advanced with unwaver¬ 
ing firmness. As tho ground narrowed, 
their battalions were forced to close ranks; 
and thus naturally formed that tombto col¬ 
umn, tho power of which the Duke of Cum¬ 
berland so well a^^preciated. In fact, it 
marched forward, jittering death on all 
sides. Nothing ccula make any impressioii 
on this terrible mass of men. Tiic French 
regiments in vain dashed against it. The 
French Otuirds were tho first oorpa whom 
the English euconntered. Before the firing 
began, an English officer redo out of the 
ranks, and taking off his hat, said—' Gentle¬ 
men of France. fire.* A French officer Uko- 
wiso advanced, and replied—' The French do 
not fire first.' The English then fired, and 
with such preoieion, that the first line of tho 
Guards was swept away. This ill-timed 
courtesy cost the lives of eighteen officers. 
The column still advanoed slowly, but with 
unshakable firmness. It had penetrated six 
hundred yards beyond the front of the 
French array. The battle seemed lost, and 


French centre, and drove back Louis 
XV. from his station, aftei^aving suc¬ 
cessively routed every battalion but 
two in Us army; and we have the au¬ 
thority of the French historians for 
the asserii^n that, if they^had been at 
all supported by the Austrians and 
Dutch,* they must 'have ^n|d a glo- 
victory. So clearly is this supe¬ 
riority of the English in land^ not leja 
than on sea battled, established by the 
unbroken events of five centuries, that 
it is ndmittedsby ^he ablest and most 
impassioned French historians, whose 
rauci^ir against this country is most 
inveterate, though they profess them¬ 
selves unable to give any account of iki* 

72. But in other respeola the supe¬ 
riority of the enemy was manifest, and 
all the good effects of achieved victory 
were liable to be lost by the English 
army, fi^m the want of due discipline 
and docuity in th^ t^jpops, or frdm re- 
missness and inexperience on the part 
of |he officers. Place them in a fair field 
in front of the enemy, and both yould 
honourably discharge their duty: but 
expose them to the fatigues of a 
campaign ; subject them to the frozen 
snow or the dripping bivouac; yequire 
them to recede before the enemy, and 
bear the galling reproaches of a pur» 
suer or ally, in expectation of the time 
when the proper season for »action 
should arrive, and it was evident that 
they h^d still much to learn in the 
milita^ art. Above all, intoxication, 

tboso around the King already began to talk 
of the necessity of his retreating. All was 
lost if the King bad <^uitted the field of bat¬ 
tle. Four pieces of cannon, kept m reserve 
for his protection, were brought forward and 
formed as a batteiy at forty pooes from tho 
English column. They firm grape in rapid 
rounds: immense ^ps were opened In the 
compact mass; al^the King's household cav¬ 
alry prepared to dnsh forward. The Dau¬ 
phin drew hts sword and shouted, ' March, 
Frenchmen 1 Where is the honour of France ?* 
Tho cavalry poured in on all sides through 
the gaps that the guns had made. The 
swora aided the fire m this work of destruc¬ 
tion, and speedily this terrible colucnn 
was broken into froapionts, scattered over 
tho plain, and ftnuly sought safety in 
flight"— Db Tooqubvillb, Hiftoirt d$ louit 
Xy., i. 626, 627. Such were the exploits 
of England in the only pitched battle since 
that of Hnating g which they have lost lu 
Europe. 

t MiGUSLBT, SUtoin dt France^ iv. 187« 
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Oio ixilier^t national ^ce, too oftefl order, Ixare mad^ Napoleon’s inarch 
loosened tfie bonds of discipline, and from Madrid to Astorga. Such were 
exposed the army to the most serious the different excellences of the two 
disasterB. These disorders explain the armies who were destined, in six suc- 
oalamities of Sir John Moore’s retreat, cessive campaigns, to emulate each 
and go &r*to excuse his gloomy pre- other^s virtues, and shun each other’s 
sentiments as to the ultimate issue of defects ; and such the aspect of tho 
the campaign. ^ sobriety, durable war when Great. Britain, throwing off 
activity, perseverance under f^igue, the unworthy timidity of former yeai's, 
Bare of their horses, versatility of first descended as a principal into the 
talent, and cheerftilness in disaster, fight, and Wellington, alternately the 
the I^nchvwere evidently and paii^- !^bius and Marcellus of tiie contest, 
fully the superiors their undaunted prepared, in the fields rendered iUus- 
rivals; the British army could never, trious bya former Scipio, the triumf^ 
in the same time and with th# same of a second Zama. 


CH^iPTER LVl 

OAUFAION OF ABENBBERO, LANDBHUT, AKD EOBMUHL, 

1. As the history of Europe, during there made, externally and internally, 
the eventful years which succeeded to achieve success, the foundation was 
the French Revolution, contains, in necessarily laid for disappointment and 
the domestic transactions of every change within, exhaustion and ulti* 
•state possessing the shadow even of mate disaster without. Austria, less 
froe institutions, a peipetualrecurrenco powerfully agitated in the outset, was 
of tba strife between the aristocratic directed by principles calculated to be 
and democratic principles ; so th§ mili- more uniform in th^ir operation, and 
tary annals of the same period illus-- more effective in the end. Recurring 
irate the effect of these opposite powers to f he aid of popular entbiisiasm only 
on the course of external events, and when driven to it by necessity, and 
the issue of warlike operations. In the guided throughout by ai-istocratic fore- 
results of military operations, not less sight, she did not so soon wear out 
than the consequences of social con- the mighty fire which shakes the 
vulsion, we perceive the influence of world. Like a skilful combatant, she 
the same antagonist principles: the gave ground and yielded, till the 
long-continued successes of the one, strengtii of her antagonist had ex¬ 
act less than the per4fevering firmness housted itself by exertion ; and thus 
of the other, illustrate the action of succeeded at last, not only in appenr- 
those great contending powers which in ing with nndiminished strength on 
every age have divided between them theatre of combat, but rousing round 
toe government of mankind. France, her standard the still unexhausted 
buoyant with tho energy, and radiant vigour of popular excitation, 
with toe eathtuiasm of a revolution, 2. Since the gallant but unsucoess- 
Was for lon^ triumphant; but tho ful attempt made by the Imperial gov- 
fever of psMiou is transient, the sug- emmentin 1805, the cabinet of Vienna 
ge^tw of interest are permanent in had adhered with cautious prudence 
thrir effecto; and in the vehement ex- to a system of neutrality. Even the 
ertions which toe democratic principle extraordinary temptation afforded by 
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the diaasten of Polish Gampaignj 
and the opportunity then arising, of 
striking a decisiye blow when the forces 
of the East and the West were engaged 
in doubtful hostility on the banks of the 
Alle, had not been able to rouse it to 
immediate exertion. Austria armed, 
indeed/and assumed a menacing atti¬ 
tude, but not a sword was drawn. And 
the impolitic secession of England from 
the theatre of Continental strife at 
tliat period, joined to the rapid termi¬ 
nation of the contest by the disaster 
of Friedland, put an entire stop to any 
projects of hostility which a decided 
victory in that quarter by the Musco¬ 
vite arms, or even the transfer of the 
war into the interior of Russia, might 
probably have induced them to enter¬ 
tain. But during this interval the 
government was not idle. Under the 
able guidance of the Archduke Cliarles, 
the war department assumed an ex¬ 
traordinary degree of aclfivity ; the 
Vast chasms which the campaigns of 
Ulm and Austerlitz had occasioned in 
the ranks were filled up by voluntary 
recruiting,, or the prisoners who at 
' length were restored by the French 
government; and, with a patriotism 
and wisdom worthy of the highest 
admiration, the treasury, at the very 
time when the state was overburdened 
with the enormous contribution of 
four millions sterling, imposed by the 
victorious French troops, purchased 
from their retiring armie^ the grater 
port of the immense park of two thou¬ 
sand pieces of cannon, which they were 
removing from the arsenal of Vienna, 
During the whole of 1806 and 1807, 
the efforts of tl^ war department were 
incessant to rc^re, without any os¬ 
tentatious display, the horses of the 
cavalry and artillery, and replenish the 
araenalBand magazines, which had been 
neaAy emptied by the consumption or 
spoliation of the last campaign. But 
the attention of the Archduke was, in 
an especial manner, drawn to the re¬ 
modelling of the infantry, the real 
basis of all powerful military estab¬ 
lishments. The French organisation 
into cofjM d'armeef under the command 
of marsnals, and divisions under them 
of generals^ each with a certain pro- 


*portion of cavalry and arrilleiy, so as 
to render it a little army'complete in 
itself—'that admirable system, which 
Napoleon had adopted from the an¬ 
cient concmefors of the world—was in¬ 
troduced mto the Imperial service. At 
the same time the youu]^ and more 
ardent officers,- wfth we Archduke 
Jdh^ at their head, eagerly supported 
still more energetic steps ; form<!d 
plans of national llefetice and internal 
^communication; warmly recommended 
the adoptioneof aneasures calculated 
to rouse the national enthusiasm in 
the 'f)ubliG defence; and already con¬ 
templated those heroic sacrifices in the 
event of another invasion, which after¬ 
wards, under Wellington kin Portugal, 
and Alexander in Russia, led to such 
memorable results. 

S. It was the presence of the Grand 
Army (j£ France, two hundred thou- 
Band*strong, in the i^orth and west of 
Germany, which long overawed the 
Imperial government, and prevented 
the adojktion of any steps which could 
give umbrage to Napoleon. But with 
the transfer of a large part of that im¬ 
mense force to the Peninsula, after 
the breaking out of the was thep, 
this oppressive load was materially di¬ 
minished. The able statesman wh* 
dirocted the Imperial councils, inrnie- 
diately perceived that a powe/ful di- 
versten was now likely to be made in 
the quarter where the French Empe¬ 
ror least expected it, and where he 
was most desirous of obtaining solid 
sujkport. They readily anticipated that 
England would not be slow in availing 
herself of this unexpected revolution 
of fortune in her favotur, and in de¬ 
scending in strength upon that theatre 
of warfare where the sea would prove 
the best possible base for military 
operations, and the scanty internal re¬ 
sources of the countxy would render 
it impossible to keep the armies of 
France together for any length of time 
in sufficient strength for their expul¬ 
sion. In order to be in a situation to 
improve any chances which might 
thus arise in their favour, the cabinet 
of Vienna no sooner heard of the 
breaking out of the Spanish contest, 
than they issued a decree by which a 
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nWitia, nused by conscription, nndei^ 
the name the Landweub, was in¬ 
stituted. The general enthusiasm in 
favour oi the monarchy, about, it was 
hoped, to resume its place among the 
European poMvers, soon raised this ad¬ 
mirable feme from two hundred thou¬ 
sand, the number.fi xed by the law for 
its German possessions, to thrbe Jiivn- 
dred thousand men. In addition to 
this, the Hungariat^Diet voted twelve 
thousand reccuits for the regular anny^ 
for the year 1807,yiu<h eighty thou¬ 
sand for 1803; besici^ au insurrection, 
or levy en masm^ of eighty thoAsaud 
men, of whom thirty thousand were 
excellent horsemen. Those immense 
military pr^arations, in addition to a 
regular standing army now raised to 
three hundred and fifty thousand men, 
were aufiicient to demonstrate the 
existence of some great uatiojial pro¬ 
ject ;* and they wtjre rendered still 
more formidableVy the activity which 
prevailed in completing the remuufit- 
ing of the cavalry and artillery, and 
arming the fortresses, both on the 
frontier and in the interior; as well as 
the enthusiastic feelings which this 
universal sound of military prepara- 
ti5u had awakened in oil classes of the 
monarchy. 

4 Napoleon was no sooner informed 
of theiie serious military changes, than 
he addressed the most pressing re¬ 
monstrances to the Imperial ca]j^inot; 
and, in the midst of the increasing 
intricacy of the Peninsular affairs, and 
all the whirl of a rapid journey from 
Bayonne, by Bordeaux, to Paris, re¬ 
peatedly demanded a categorical ex¬ 
planation of armaments so well calcu¬ 
lated to disturb the peace of Europe. 
At the same time he addressed a cir¬ 
cular to the princes of the Confeder<i- 
tion of the Rhine, in which he called 
on them '* to make ready their contin¬ 
gents, and prevent a war without a 
pretext^ as without an object, by show- 

* The forces of Austria at this period were 

Begular troopa - • . 816,705 

Beserves, .... 59,806 

Lindwehr, .... 185.714 

Hungarian Insurreotiou, , 100,000 

662 ; 210 

—Bionok, viL 885. 


ing to Austria that|^hey were prepared 
for it.” No sooner h^ he arrived in 
his capital than he addressed a public 
remonstrance on the same subject to 
Mettemich the Austrian ambassador, 
in presence sf all the diplomatists of 
Europe. The Imperial government 
made loud professions of pacific inten¬ 
tions, but did not for an hour discon¬ 
tinue their military preparations. Na¬ 
poleon was not deceived; the coinci¬ 
dence of these formidable armaments 
with the insurrection in Spain, and 
the disasters of Yimeira and Baylen, 
was too evident to escape the most 
ordinary sagacity: but he dissembled 
his resentmen*^, and contented himself 
with ordering the princes of the Con¬ 
federation to keep their contingents to¬ 
gether, and strengtheningto the utmost 
the armies in Germany, so as to replace 
the vcteianr who were withdrawn in 
such numbers for the war in the Pen¬ 
insula. * 

5. It was in a great measure to over¬ 
awe Austiia that Napoleon pressed the 
Emperor Alexander to meet him at 
Erfurtb; and he flattered himself, that 
however tempting the opportunity of- 
forded by the Spanish insurrection, 
might be, the cabinet of Vienna would 
hesitate before they engaged in hosti¬ 
lities with the two most powerful mili¬ 
tary states of the Continent. The 
preparations of Austria being not yet 
complete, it was deemed advisable to 
gain time; ^nd in order to accomplish 
this object, M. de Vincent was des¬ 
patched to that city with a letter to 
the Emperors, so full of protestations 
of amity that Napoleon authorised 
the princes of the Confederation to 
dismiss their contingents,*!* with the 
advice merely to reassemble them as 
soon as Austria resumed her hostile 

t ** Hfl flattered himself that the Enfperor 
Napoleon had never ceased to bo convinced, 
that if f.vUo insinuations, in regard to the 
orgoriio changes which he hod deemed it 
necessary to introduce into his momrehy, 
luid fora moment thrown doubts on the con¬ 
tinuance of his amicable relations; the ex¬ 
planations which Count Mettemich hod mode 
on that subject hod entirely dissipated thorn. 
The Barou Vincent wne charged to ooaftrm 
them, and to afford every explanation tlint 
could bo desired.”—VaxMcis to Napolsqh, 
21st September 1808; Sobqbu^ ix. 218. 
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attitude. To tl^o Emperor Francis 
he returned au answer, earuestly cuun- 
selling moderation and pacific views;* 
and having thus, as be hoped, dispollod 
the cloud which threatened to burst 
in the east of Germanjf, or at least 
delayed its bursting, he by a formal 
decree* dissolved the Grand Army, and 
directed a considerable part of the 
tTOopa composing it, particularly the 
corps of Soult and Ney, with the Im¬ 
perial Guards to Spain, whore they 
achieved the sucoesseB which have al-** 
ready been detailed. 

6. Notwithstanding the disasters, 
however, which befel the Sjmniarda, 
the cabinet of Vienna was not dis¬ 
couraged. During the winter, mea¬ 
sures evidently indicating a hostile 
spirit, were adopted; the liarbour of 
Trieste was opened to the English and 
Spanish iiag; large purcjiases of arms 
were there made by the agents of the 
Spanish insurgents; articles hostile to 
Najwleon began to appear in the pub¬ 
lic journals, which, being all under the 
control of the police, indicated more 
or less the disposition of government; 
and the Austrian ambassador declined 
to accede to a proposal made at Paris 
by Count Romanzoil*, for the conclu¬ 
sion of a treaty, involving a triple 
guarantee between the courts of ot 
Petersburg, Vienna, and the Tuileries. 
Secret amicable relations had been 

* ** lie could assure bis Imperial Mmo-sty 
that he was seriously afriud no sho\}!jd sue i 
hostilities renewed; the v.^ur fiction had ; 
pushed Austria to the most violent moa- j 
sures. and threatened misfortunes even | 
arontcr than tho preceding ones. If, bow-, 
over, tho measures of the Kmperor Francis ' 
were Ruch as to indicate coufidunec, tlicy 
would liispiro it. Truth and simplicity have 
now become the best politicians; he had com¬ 
municated to him his approheusions, iu 
order that they might bo instantly dissi¬ 
pated : when he had it in his t>owdr to have 
dismembered the Austrian dominions, he 
> bad not done so: ho was ever ready, on tho 
contrary, to guarantee their iutegrity. Tiio 
last levy cn would have oocasioiicd a 
war, if ho had believed it was raised in con¬ 
cert with Russia. He had just disbanded 
tho camp of tlib Confederation of tlio Rhine: 
one hundred tliou&uid of his troops were 
about to renew thoir threatening attitude 
tupdust England. Let your lm)>enm Majesty, 
uerefore, iibstain fram all hostile armaments 
which can give urobracro to the French cabi¬ 
net, or operate as a diversion in fiivour of 
Great JJritaiu.”—TI11BA.CDEA7, vii. 78, 74. 


established with Great Britain—the 
common refuge of all thole on the Con¬ 
tinent, however hostilely disposed in 
former times, who found the tyranny 
of France giK>wing insupportable. Bu t 
though 'tlie cabinet of At James’s ten¬ 
dered the offer of their assistance in 
subsidies, they stiVingly counselled the 
Tmyez^al government not to take the 
irrevocable step, unless the resources 
of the monarch^* were clearly equal to 
the struggle which awaited them. The 
animating 4i8i)l;iy so recently made, 
however, of the vigour of the English 
adiHinistration, notwithstanding their 
prudent advice, was such as eminently 
to inspire confidence; the spectacle of 
thirty thousand British soldiers taking 
the field, iu the Peninsular campaigns, 
Wiis as unusual as it was encouraging, 
and promised a diversion of a very dif¬ 
ferent ^ind from those which had ter- 
miitFitcd in such, dieter on the plains 
of Flanders and tho bay of Quiberon. 
At length there appeared, in the middle 
of December, a declaration of the King 
of England, which openly alluded to 
tho hostile preparations of Austria, and 
assigned tho prejudicial effect of Great 
Britain withdrawing at such fs moment 
from the contest, as a powerful reason 
for declining the mediation of Frame 
and Russia, offered at Erfurth;^' and 
the same courier, who, on the Sst Janu¬ 
ary! 1809, brought this important state 
pa]3(y to Napoleon, conveyed also de¬ 
cisive intelligence in regard to the hos¬ 
tile preparations and general move¬ 
ment in tho Austrian states. Napo¬ 
leon immediately halted, as alre^y 
mentioned, at Astorga; returned with 
extraordinary expedition t-o Valladolid, 
whore he shut himself up for two days 
I with Maret, his minister for foreign 
affairs; despatched eighty-four mes- 

t “If, among the nations who maintuu 
a&r.iinst BVauce a precarious and doubtful iu- 
dependence, there are any who, at this mo- 
inciit, hesitate between tho ruin which will 
result from a prolonged inaction and tho 
contingent dangers which may arise irom a 
courageous effort to escape from it, tlie 
deueitfal prospect of a ponce between Groat 
Bi'itain and France could not fhil to be sliigu 
larly disastrous. Tiie vain hope of a return 
<if tranquillity might suspeud their prepara¬ 
tions, or the fear of being abandoned to their 
own resources shake thoir rosolution/*—l6th 
December 1808, Kinff'i Sjpttcht Pati, Delh 
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Bengon in different directions, -with 
orders to conftntrate his forces in Ger¬ 
many, and call out the full contingents 
of the Bbenish confederacy; and re¬ 
turned himself without deiay to Paris. 

7. The Austrian cabinet, lUbanwhile, 
notwithstanding their hostile jn^para- 
tions, were as yet undecided as to the 
course which they should finally 
The extreme peril which the monarchy 
had already undergone in the wars 
with Kapolcoi^ as well as the uncer¬ 
tain nature of the div^ioei which they 
could expect from so tumultua^ a 
force as the Spanish insuiTectiou*na- 
turally excited the most anxious soli¬ 
citude, aud induced many of the warm¬ 
est and wisest patriots to pause before 
they engaged in a contest which, if 
unsuqoesB^ might prove the last 
which the country might ever have to 
sustain. Opinions were much <yvided, 
not only in the calunciJt but the narion, 
on the subject. At the head of the 
party indined to preserve peace, w^s 
the Archduke Cities, whose great 
military exploits and able administm^ 
tion as director of the war department 
necessarily gave his opinion the great¬ 
est weights (i^d who had felt too fre¬ 
quently the weight of the French arms 
iV)t to appreciate fully the danger of 
agauft provoking their hostility. On 

* Fbili^pe, Count do Stadios, was bom at 
Honts on tho IBth June 1763, of on old^and 
disili^uished fiunily of Upf)er lUuetia. whoao 
members hod for generations been in the 
public sorvloe of the house of AustHiL Ho 
rec^eived the rudiments of his education at 
GOttingeti, &u4 entered tho Im)>eriai diplu- 
matic service at a very early age, uiidor the 
auspices of the veteran Kauuitz, who sent 
him, when only twenty-four, to Sweden, 
with the power of Imperial' plenipotentiary. 
Tn 1792 ho was despatched by Baron Thugut, 
then prime minister cf the cabinet of Vienna, 
to liondon with the anme appointment; but 
as the more important duties of the Englisii 
embas^ were at tho saino period intrusted 
to M. Merey d'Argouteau, Stadion took of¬ 
fence, and, resigning his apjiointment, re¬ 
tired to bis estates in Swabia. Ho was there 
made grand troasaror of the bishopric of 
Wiirtoburg; and be represented tiie Elector 
of Uentz at the congress of Bostadt in 1802, 
when tJje principle of condscHting the eede- 
siaetioal property for tho benefit of the secu¬ 
lar princes wos so largely acted on. He 
there dofonded the intereata of his master 
the Bishop of WUi’tsburg, who was threat¬ 
ened with spoliation, with so much ability 
and Judgment, that the cabinet ofViouun, 


Che other hand, the party found m 
able and energetic advocate in Count 
fSTABiON,* the prime minister, who 
was bordiall^ seconded by tho majority 
of the nobility, and ardently supported 
by the great body of the people. It 
was known also that the Emperor him* 
self inclined to the same opinion. The 
question was vehemently argued, not 
only in the cabinet, but in all the pri* 
vate circles of the metropolis. 

8. On the ouo hand it w^as argued 
that the military preparations of the 
monarchy were still incomplete, and 
its finances in the most deplorable 
state of confusion; that Prussia, what¬ 
ever her inclination might be, was in¬ 
capable of rendering any efficient as¬ 
sistance, and Russia too closely unitecl 
with the French Emperor for any hox)e 
to remain of her co-opemtion; that 
the Spanish iii^urgents could not be 
expected long to hold out against the 
immense fcAces which Napoleon had 
now directed against them, and ac¬ 
cordingly had been defeated in every 
encounter since he in person directed 
the movements of his troops; and the 
English auxiliaries, deprived of the 
setlid base of Peninsular co-operation, 
would necessarily bo driven, as on for- 
qier occasions, to their ships. What 
madness, then, for the sake of a tran- 

which over has its oyo on rising ability for 
tho diplomatic sorvico. again took him into 
^ employment, and he was sout as ambM- 
sodoi^to Berlin in 1801, He diHcliargod the 
dutie.<( of that ■iuation with so much abiUty 
that, after bedding it for two yours, he was 
clovated to the stUl more impoitant mission 
of ambassador to 8b Petersburg. In that 
capacity ho had the ;)rinciiial shuro in con¬ 
ducting at that capital tho fomation of tho 
grand alliance, which terminated so fatally 
for Austria by the battle of Austerlitz and 
treaty of Fresburg. After that, he was ap¬ 
pointed to the important siiutition of min¬ 
ister of fbreign afiairs at Vieniui—an office of 
difficulty At all times, but peculiarly so at 
that juncture, from the depressod condition 
.of Austiia among tho European powers. He 
conducted himself in that rcsitonaiblo and 
thomy situation witii equal judgment and 
ability; and when Austria again U^kuporms 
in 1809, ho acquired the priueipal lead in tlio 
important measures which attended^e con¬ 
test. He was a minister ofa firm and intrroid 
character; devoted to his counti^% ardent in 
his disposition, and on thnt oceoimt h docid(^ 
opi>onoii t th rough life of tho^nispi ng and ^ 
miuoonng ambition of Franco —Biggrafritfo 
Univmelle, xUiL 8t9—STAUiOii. 
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sient and uxicert^n Buccess, to incur & your had riaen to such a height, {hat 
ceiiain and unavoidable danger, and it could no longer be ^clayed; and, 
expose the Austrian monarchy, alone like many other of the most important 
and unaided as it would soon be, to steps in the history of all nations, its 
the blows of a conqueror too* strongly consequeuoe^' good or bad, wore un¬ 
irritated to allow the h 9 pe that, after avoidabltl. •• 

disaster, moderate terms would again 9. The F^iunch forces in Germany, 
be allowed to the vanquished I On the when, the c^tesiTiWas thus renewed, 
other hand it was strongly contended, Air frcfkt being considerable; and 
that so favourable an oppoitunity of it was chiefly an exaggerated impres- 
reinstating the empire iu the rank it sion of the exteAt to which they had 
formerly held iu Europe could never beeu reduced, which led the edtinet of 
again be looked for, and was in fact* Vienna, at that i^riod, to throw off the 
more advantageous than could possibly mask. The totu amount, in Septem- 
have been expected; that the great be# 1808, on paper, was one hundred 
majority of the French ^ eteran troops and sixty thousand men, of whom 
had been directed to the Peninsula, forty thousand were cavaliy; but the 
and were now either plunged into the number actually prescipt with the 
mountains of Gahcia, or inextricably eagles did not exceed a hundred and 
involved in the heart of Spain; that forty thousand, of whom only a hun- 
sixty thousand French conscripts alone dred and ten thousand were native 
remoiaed in Germany, fl^d the llhen- Frenclj, the remainder being Poles, 
ish confederates could not be relied on Saxons, and Du^ch^ After the dex>ar- 
to adhere to the stranger when the ;fcure of three diviBiona of Soult's corps 
standards of the Fatherland were fpr the Peninsula in the end of Oc- 
openly unfurled; that the confusion of tober, the remainder, eighty thousand 
tho flnances was of no importance, strong, assumed the name of the army 
when the subsidies of England might of tho Rhine, and were qiiarterod at 
with certainty be expected to furnish Magdeburg) Boireuth, Hanover, and 
the necessary sux>plicB, and the incom- Stettin, and in the fortressqp on the 
pleteuesB of the military preparations Oder. But to this force of imperial 
of little moment, when the now- France there wSs to be added nearly 
awakened fervour of the nation was one hundred thousand men from the 
attracting all mnks in crowds to the Rhenish confederacy; so that, after 
national standard; that it was in vain making every allowance for detach- 
to refer to the long-dreaded prowess of men^ and garrisons, a hundred and 
the French armies, when the dinister fifty thousand men might be relied on 
of Baylen and the defeat of Yiineira for active operations on the Inn, or in 
had dispelled the charm of their iuviii- the valley of tho Danube, 
cibility; that there could be no ques- 10. The Austrian cabinet made the 
tion that the hour of Europe’s deliver- utmost efforts to obtain the accession 
anoe was approaching; the only ques- of Russia to the new confederacy; and 
tion was, whether Austria was to re- for this pui'pose despatched an officer 
main passive during the strife, and of diplomatic talent, enga^ng address, 
bear no part either in the glories by and noble fig^e, reserved for exalted 
which it was to be achieved, or the destinies in future times, PaiNca 
Bpdllswithwhioh it would be attended. Sohwautzxnbebo, to St Petersburg. 
These considerations, speaking as they Sttidion. had been previously made 
did to the generous and enthusiastic aware, by secret communications from 
feelings of our nature, and supported Baron Stein, the Duke de Serra Capri- 
by the great influence of the Emperctr, ola, and others, that, notwithstanding 
the ministry, and the principal nobil- Alexander's chivalrous admiration 
ity, at length prevailed over the cau- Napoleon, he still retained at bottom 
tious reserve and prudent foresight of the same opinions as to the necessity 
the Archduke CharleiB, and war was of ultimately joining in the confede- 
resolvedom In truth, the public fer- racy for the deliverance of Europe; 
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and he was not without hopes that the 
present oppoltumty, when so large a 
portion of tho French armies were en¬ 
gaged in the Peninsula, would appear 
to tho cabinet of St Feteuoburg a fair 
ono for taking the lead in liie groat 
undertaking. In truth, the Emperor 
jUexander was muolf perplexed how to 
act; the obvious interests of his f na- 
pire impelling him one way, and his 
secret engagemonts 'vAth Napoleon an¬ 
other, short struggle, how¬ 

ever, the* latter iffevajleclja Alexander 
hod given his wonl to the French Em¬ 
peror ; and though capable of the^t- 
most dissimulation so far as the mere 
obligations of cabinets were coneemeci, 
the Czar wasgscrupulously faithful to 
any personal engageznents which he 
had undertaken. He was occupied, 
moreover, with those great schemes of 
i ambition both on his noithern and 
southern frontier, wlych had formed 
tho bait by which Napoleon had lured*] 
him into the French alliance; and 
little inclined to forego present and ^ 
certain conquests in Finland and Mol¬ 
davia, for the problematical advantages 
of a contest in the heart of Germany. 
All atte^X^^ engage Russia in the 
confederacy, tlierefore, proved abor- 
t^e; and the utmosifwhich the Aua- 
triau«envoy could obtain from the im¬ 
perial cabinet, was a secret assurance 
that Russia, if compelled to tako a jKirt 
iu the strife, would not at least Ving 
forward any formidable force against 
the Austrian legions. 

11. The cabinet of Berlin had no ob¬ 
jects of present ambition to obtain by 
remaining quiescent during the ap¬ 
proaching conflict; and the wrongs of 
Tilsit were too recent and serious not 
to have left the Btrongest desire for 
liberaHon and vengeahee in every 
Prussian heart. No sooner, therefore, 
had it become manifest that Austria 
was arming, than public feeling be¬ 
came strongly excited in all the Prus¬ 
sian states, and the government was 
violently urged by a powerful party, 
both in and out of the cabinet, to seize 
the present fovourable opx>ortunity of 
regaining its lost provinces, and resum¬ 
ing its place among the powers of 
Eiurope. Schamhorst^ the minister at 


4var, warmly Bupx>orifisd the bolder po¬ 
licy; and offered to place at tne dis¬ 
posal of the King, by his admirable 
system of temporary service, no less 
than ono hundred and twenty thou¬ 
sand mon, instead of the fbrty-two 
thousand whom they were alone per¬ 
mitted to have under arms. But the 
government was restrained from giving 
vent to its wishes, not merely by pru¬ 
dential considerations, but by a sense 
^of gratitude. The visit of the King 
and the Queen to St Petersburg in the 
preceding spring, had I’enewed the 
bonds of amity by which they were 
united to the Emperor Alexander: 
they had obtained a considerable re¬ 
mission of tribute, and relaxation of 
the hardships of the treaty of Tilsit, 
from his intercession; and they felt 
that, though they never could be in- 
difl’erent sjicclifttors of the Austrian ef¬ 
forts, they were not in safe position to 
take a part*in tbum, until tho inten¬ 
tions of Russia were declared. They 
resolved, therefore, to remain neutral; 
and thus had Napoleon again the ex¬ 
traordinary good fortune, through his 
own address or the jealousies or timid¬ 
ity of the other potentates, of engaging 
B. fourth time in mortal conflict with 
one of the groat Euroxiean powers while 
the other two were mere sx>cctator8 of 
tho strife. 

12. But, though refused all co-ox>era- 
tion from the European cabinets, tho 
court'of Vienya was not without hopes 
of obtaining powerful succours fmm 
the Germanic people. The Tugend- 
bund or Burchenschaft, which had 
spread its ramifleations as far as indig¬ 
nation at French oppression was felt 
in the north and east of Germany, had 
already formed a secret league against 
the oppressor, independent of the 
agreements of cabinets; and thousands 
of brave men in Westphalia, CasSel, 
Saxony, and the Prussian states, ani¬ 
mated by the example of the Spanish 
patriots, were prepa^ to start up in 
arms for the defence of the Fatherland, 
as soon as the Imperial standards 
crossed the Inn, The peasants of the 
Tyrol, whose ardent and hereditaiy at¬ 
tachment to the house of Hapsbur^ 
had been rendered sUll ihore enthusi* 
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astic by the bitter experience they had 
had of their treamient as aliens and 
enemies by the Bararian government, 
longed passionately to rejoin the much* 
loved Austrian dominion; and the first 
battalion of the Imperial troops which 
crossed the Salzbourg frontier would, 
it was well known, at once rouse twenty 
thousand brave mountaineers into des¬ 
perate and formidable hostility. The 
cabinet of Vienna, despite its aristo¬ 
cratic prepossessions, was prepared to 
take full advantage of these favourable) 
dispositions; and, impelled by neces¬ 
sity, not only maintained in secret an 
active correspotidence with the uume- 
r*oua malcontents in the adjoining pix)- 
vinces, who panted for lAie moment of 
German deliverance, but was prepared, 
the moment hostilities were com¬ 
menced, to call upon them by animated 
proclamations to repairto its standards, 
aud determine, by a vigoibus popular 
demonstration, the uncertapity or va¬ 
cillations of their respective govern¬ 
ments. Thus had the energy of gene¬ 
ral enthusiasm in the course of the 
contest already come to change sides. 
While France, resting on the coalitions 
of cabinets and the force of disciplined 
armies, was sternly repressing, in 
every dii'ection, the fervour of na¬ 
tional exertion, Spain aud Austria 
openly invoked the aid of popular en¬ 
thusiasm, and loudly proclaimed the 
right of mankind, when oppression had 
I'cached a certain pointy to redress 
their own wrongs, and take*the lead in 
the achievement of their own deliver¬ 
ance,* 

* Kapoleon loudly accused the cabinet of 
Vicuna of iusurroctionary iniquity, in thus 
fomentioff popular efforts against the armies 
ot imporial Fniuce, ** AuRtria." said tbc 
MonUeutt “hasadoptedtherevolutiouarysys- 
tem: sho has no right now to complatu of 
the conduct of the Oonventiou, in proclaim¬ 
ing w^r to the palace and peace to the cot¬ 
tage. A plan has been oiganisod at Vienna 
for a general luaurroction over all Europe, 
the execution of which is confided to the 
ardent seal of the prfnocs of the house of 
Austria, propagated by tho proclamattpns 
of its general^ and di&sed by its deta^- 
monts at tlie.distanco of two hundred leagues 
from its armies. The leading oharactenstlo 
of that system is, tho terror untvefsally 

spread by the Austrian gonorala to excite 
by main force that revolution.**—Afonifear, 
^ 0 . 239, 1809; aud BiasT, i. 79. 


t 13. Meanwhile the Austrian ambas¬ 
sador at Paris had the^difilcult task to 
discharge, of maintaining apparently 
amicable relations with tbi French 
government fst the time when his cabi¬ 
net were openly preparing the means of 
decided hostility. But the Bauon Mep- 
TEEincB, who then* ^lled that impor¬ 
tant situation' at the court of Ntipo- 
leou,'*wa8 a man whose abilities we.*e 

ual to the task. lA statesman, in the 
widest acceptation of thowoid, gifted 
With a aagacioAiB iptellcct, a clear per¬ 
ception, a sound judgment; profound¬ 
ly vejsed in the secrets of diplomacy, 
and the characters of the leading poli¬ 
tical men with whom he was brought 
in contact in the differer^t European 
cabinets; persevering in his policy, far- 
seeing in his views, unrivalled in his 
discrimination, aud at the same time 
skilful in concealing these varied, qual¬ 
ities ;>a \)crfect roaster of dissimula¬ 
tion in public affaire, and yet honour¬ 
ably and candid in private Ufe; capable 
of acquiring information from others, 
at tho very moment when he was elud¬ 
ing all similar investigations by them; 
unbounded in application, richly en¬ 
dowed with knowledge, he also epjoyed 
the rare faculty of veiling these great 
acquirements under the cover of pol- » 
ished manners, and causing his supe¬ 
riority to be forgotten in the charms 
of a -liaried and intellectual conversa- 
jbion. Jheae admirable abilities were 
fully appreciated at Berlin, where ho 
had formerly been ambassador; but 
they excited jealousy and distrust 
among the diplomatists of Paris, who, 
seeing in the new representative of the 
Coosars, qualities which they were not 
accustomed to in his predecessors, and 
unable either to overcome his caution, 
or divine his intentions, launched forth 
into invectives against his character, 
and put a forced or malevolent con¬ 
struction upon his most inconsiderable 
actions. 

14. Kobwithstanding all his caution 
and diplomatio address, however, the 
Austrian ambassador could not blind 
the French Emperor to the prepara¬ 
tions which were going forward. In 
a public audience of the envoys of the 
principal European powers at Paris, he 
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oi^nly charged the cabinet of Vienna^, 
with hoBtild designs; and Ml&ttemicb, 
who could not ^ny them, bad no al- 
ternativ^but to protest that they were 
defensive only, and rend^reduecessary 
by the hostile attitude of the princes 
01 the Rhenish confederacy, to whom 
Napoleon had i^ntly transmitted 
orders to call out their contingent^* 
lia truth, however, though loud'"com- 
plaints of hostile’^preparations were 
made on both sides, neither party was 
desirous to precipitate the commence¬ 
ment of active opemtions. Austria 
had need of eveiyr hour she coulu gain 
to complete her armaments, and draw 
together her troops upon the frontier 
from the various quarters of her ex¬ 
tensive dominions; and Napoleon had 
as much occasion for delay, to concen¬ 
trate his forces from the north and 
centre of Germany in the valley of the 
Danube ; and he was desiroiis not to 
unsheath the 8\^ord till advices from 
8t Petersburg made him certain of^the 
concurrence of Alexander in his de¬ 
signs. At length the long-wished for 

* “Well.” said Napoleon. “M. Metter- 
nlcb. here ore ftne news from Viennal What 
docs all this mean? Have they been stung 
by 6 co» 5 >ion 8 ? Who threatens you ? What 
would you be at? As long as 1 hod ni 3 ' 
army in Germany, you conceived no disquie¬ 
tude for your existence; hut the tnomoni 
it wa^ transferred to Spain, you consider 
yoursdives endangered 1 What con be the 
end of those things? What, but tlmtd must 
arm as you arm. for nt length I am Miiousl^r 
menaced. I am rightly punishoerfor my 
former caution. Have you. sir. coxnmiuii- 
cated your pretended apprehensions to your 
court? If you have done so, you havo dis> 
turbed the peace of mine, and will probably 
plunge Europe into numberless ouomitics. 

I have always been the dupe of your court 
in diplomacy; we must now spe^ out; it 
U making too much noise for tne preserva¬ 
tion of peacsb too little for the prosecutioft 
of war. Do they suppose me dead? Wb 
shall see how their pr^ects wilt suceegif; 
and they will reproach me with beh^'roe 
cause ot hostilities^ when it is their own 
folly which forces me to engage in them. 
But let them not imagine toey will have 
war to carry on with me alone; I expect a 
courier from Russia; if matters turn out 
there as I expect, 1 shall give them fighting 
enough” How easily may Napoleon’s ideas 
aiid words bo always distingtdidied from 
those of all other moni At least he always 
lets us understand his meaning; no incon- 
sidembleadvantage. in themidnoftbe gene¬ 
ral studied obscurity and evasions of diplo- 
matic langu8g8.~TuiBAin>SAU, vii. 204, 205. 
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despatches arrived* and relieved him 
of all anxiety by announcing the mis¬ 
sion of Prince Schwartzenbeig to St 
Petersbui^, the refusal of the cabinet 
of Russia to accede to bis proposals, 
and its detepnination to support Na¬ 
poleon in the war with Austria which 
was approaching. Orders were imme¬ 
diately despatched for the French am¬ 
bassador to leave Vienna, who accord¬ 
ingly took his departure on the last 
day of February, leaving only achargO- 
d'a&ires to communicate intelligence 
till relations were finally broken off; 
and though Mettemich still remained 
at Fans, his departure was hourly ex- 
];)ected; and such was the estrange¬ 
ment of the Emperor, that he never 
addressed to him a word, even in pub¬ 
lic and formal diplomatic intercourse. 
Meanwhile the funds at Paris fell ra¬ 
pidly on th6 intelligence of the disasters 
in Spain, and the warlike preparations 
of Austria. The five per cento, which 
had reached ninety after the t^aty of 
Tilsit, fell to eighty: but Napoleon, 
with despotic authority, determined 
they should descend no f ui'ther. With¬ 
out consulting his council, he issued 
an order that all stock offered below 
eighty should be purchased by the 
government with money fmraished by 
the sinking-fund and the bank. The 
stock speedily fell lower, but the gov¬ 
ernment purchases arrested the de¬ 
cline, and for six months the struggle 
cGjptinued, dining which 80,000,000 
francs (£l,%00,040)^were expended by 
the treasuiy. lb end, however, 
the battle of Wagz& put on end to 
the contest, by. raising stock above 
eighty, 

15. In the course of his discuBsions 
with Champagny, the French minister 
for foreign affairs at this period, Met¬ 
temich, with oil his cautioi^ could not 
disguise the deep umbrage tak'Ui by 
Austria at not having been invited to 
take part in the conferences of Erfurth; 
and he admitted, that, if this had been 
done, the cabinet of Vienint would in 
all probability have recognised Joseph 
as King of Spain, and the ruptum 
would have been entirely prevented. 
This was the most serious grievance 
which he had to allege against the 
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coalesced EmperorB|l It was more than 
an affair of jcalouaj ; material inter¬ 
ests were at stake. Austria had good 
reason to anticipate evil to herself from 
the ominous conjunction of two such 
powers in her neighbourhood; while, 
at the Buine time, the cordiality of 
Alexander would unquestionably have 
cooled if Francis or Mettemich bad 
been admitted to these deliberations. 
Napoleon’s favour was too precious to 
be divided between tvro potentates with¬ 
out exciting jealousy: like a beauty stu*- 
rounded by lovers, he could not show 
a preference to one witlwut producing 
estrangement of the other. He chose 
for his intimate ally the power of whose 
strength he had had the most convinc¬ 
ing experience, and from whosa hostil¬ 
ity ho had, from its distance, least to 
apprehend. 

16. Meanwhile, Napoleon was rapidly 
completing his arrangements. Orders 
\^’ere dcB{.mtched to Davoust, eaily in 
March to concoutrate bis immense 
corps at Bamberg, and establish the 
headquarters of the whole army at 
VVurtzburg ; JVIassena, at the same 
time, received directions to repair to 
Strassburg, and press on with his corps 
to Uim, and there unite with the army 
of the Rhine ; Oudinot was moved 
upon Augsburg; Bernadottedespatched 
to Dresden to take the command of the 
iSaxons; Bessi^rcs, with the Imperial 
Guard, transported by post in all ima¬ 
ginable haste from Burgos across t]^e 
Pyrenees and to the Rhino; isstructiona 
were transmitted to the French ambas¬ 
sador at Warsaw to hasten the forma¬ 
tion of three Polish divisions, to co- 
c>|»erate with the Russians in protect¬ 
ing the Grand-duchy of Warsaw and 
menacing Galicia; while the princes of 
the Rhenish confederacy were enjoined 
to collect their respective contingents 
at thesr different rallying points, and 
direct them towards the general ren¬ 
dezvous of this immense force on the 
Danube, at Ingolstadt or Donauworth. 
Thus, from all quarters of Europe, 
from the mountains of Asturias to the 
plains of Poland, armed men were con¬ 
verging in all directions to the valley 
of the Danube, where a hundred and 
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fi^ty thousand soldiers would ere lon^* 
be collected; while the provident cai-o 
of the Emperor was not less actively 
exerted ia collecting magazines upon 
the project line of operations for the 
6tuj>endou3 fnultitude, and, providing, 
in the arming and replenishing of the 
fortresses, both a for offensive 
operations, and a refuge in the event 
of disJBter. ^ 

17. On the side^pf the Austrians) 
preparations not less threc^ening were 
gj>ing rapidly forward. The regular 
army had beei^ augmented to &rco 
hund];^d thousand infantry and above 
thirty thousand cavalry; besides two 
hundred thousand of the landwehr and 
Hungarian insurrection. The dispos¬ 
able force was divided intoliine corps, 
besides two of reserve. Six of these, 
containing nominally one hundred and 
Of ty thousand men, of whom one hun¬ 
dred twenty thousand might be 
relied on as able to 'assemble round 
the standards, were mustered on the 
fronliera of Bavaria, besides a reserve 
in Bohemia, under the immediate 
command of the Archduke Charles. 
The Archduke John was intrusted with 
the direction of two others, forty-seven 
thousand strong, in Italy, sup^rted 
by the landwehr of Carinthia, Gamiola, 
and Istria, at least twenty-Ove thou¬ 
sand more, who, though luudly equal 
to a B^ock in the held, were of great 
value in garrisoning fortresses and 
conducting secondary operations ; the 
Marquis Chastellar was prepared to 
enter the eastern frontier of the Tyrol 
from the Pusterthal, with twelve thou¬ 
sand regular troops, where he expect¬ 
ed to be immediately joined by twenty 
thousand hardy and warlike peasants ; 
while the Archduke Ferdinand, with 
thirty thousand infantry and five thou¬ 
sand cavalry, was to invade Grand- 
duchy of Warsaw, and avert the cala¬ 
mities of war from the Galician plains. 
The total n\unber of troops, after de¬ 
ducting the uou-effective and sick, 
might amount to two hundred and 
twenty thousand infantry and twenty- 
eight thousand cavalry, with eight hun- 
dr^ pieces ,of cannon: a pr^igious 
force, when their discipline and effi- 
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4siency were taJcen iBto consideration, 
and the aiipport which they were to 
receive, not only from the immense 
I’eserves of landwehr in all the pro¬ 
vinces, tmt from the general sfjirH and 
unanimitytho mouafcly. The com¬ 
mencement of hostilities at once in 
Bavaria, Italy, thp Tyr<»], and Poland, 
might seem an “imprudent dispersion 
^of strength, eBj>ooially when ttic tre¬ 
mendous blows tc^^be anticipated from 
N^apolecu in the valley of the Danube 
are duly weighed ; but these, in iip- 
}>earaitee ofiensivft, ^^ere in reality 
strictly defensive oper.itions. Jt was 
well known that the moment war wjvs 
declared, the French Emperor, accord¬ 
ing to his usual policy, would direct 
all his fordes against the centre of tlie 
enemy’s power : invasion from Italy, 
liavariu, and Pfiand wms immediately 
to be anticipated; and in maintaining 
the struggle in the hostile#provinces 

adjoining tho <roIitier, the war was 
in reality averted from their own 
vitals.* • 

18. Tho utmost efforts were at the 
same time made to rouse the patriotic 
ardour of all classes^ and government 
in that important dtity were magnani- 
vno\i^y seconded by tho nobles and 
]>eople ihroughotti'Se empire. Never, 
indeed, since the foundation of the 
xnonarchy, had unanimity so universiil 
prevailed through all the varigd pro¬ 
vinces of the Imperial dominions, and 
never had so enthusiastic a B})trit ani¬ 
mated all ranki of the people. The 
nobles, the clergy, the peasants, the 
burghers, all felt the sacred dame, and 
vied with each other in devotion to 
tho common vCause. The enthusiasm 
of the women in particular, as in all 
cases of vehement public excitement, 
knew no ti^unds. 4t their head %a8 
the youq^ Empress, married only, the 
year before, who entered into the^on- 
as warmly a* the Queen of Prus¬ 
sia ‘ had done at Berlin before the 
battle Jena. Her mother, the Arch- 
duchero‘!Beatrice, had openly declared 
a^nst France, and many ladieB of the 
highest rank, esj>ecially the Princess 
"Bagrathion, the Princess Legnowaki, 
the Count^ de Kaunitz, added the 
* See Appeudix A Chap. lvx. 
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influence of theiyharms to the gene¬ 
ral enthusiasm, ^ho requisitione of 
government were instantly agreed to; 
the supplies of men and money cheer¬ 
fully voted; the levies for the regular 
army anticipated by voluntary enrol¬ 
ment ; thd landwehr raphlly lilied up 
with bi*ave and liardy ])oasants. At 
Vienna, in particular, ibo pitriotiu 
ardour was unbounded; and when the 
Archduke Charles, on the Gth A])nl, 
marched into the city at the head of 
his regiment, one swell of rapture 
seemed to animate the whole popula¬ 
tion. That accomplished prince aided 
the general ardour by an address 
his soldiers on the day of hia entry,t 
which deserves to be recorded for the 
gcnorcjjis sentiments which it ex- 
in-essos, as well as the light which 
it tlnowB on the general ivasous for 
the war. 

19. IVliild those immense military pre- 
I)ai-ationiiwore going(»n ui>on both sides, 
the seinmance of diplomatic relations 
w'as still kept up at Paris. Mciteimich, 
who remained thei'e to the last, rather 
as a legitimate spy than in any other 
character, presented a note to the cabi¬ 
net of the Tuilcries on the 10th Marcli. 
He there rcprescoted it as an undoubt¬ 
ed fact, that since the treaty which fob 

f '* When aU ouden^vobni to preserve indc- 
pendouce iVom tho insatiable ambition 
a foreign conqueror prove fruitloBs, when 
nations are falling around us. and when 
lawful soveroigus oro toru from tho hoarts 
of then suhicetB; when, in fine, the danger 
of uuivorsnTsnbiogation threSbens even tho 
happy states of Austria, and tiieir peaceable 
fortunate inhabitants, tbeo does our country 
demand its dcUverauce llpoiii uc^ and wo 
stand forth in its defence. On you, my 
brother-soldiers, aro fixed the eyes of the 
universe, and of all those who still feel for 
notional honour and national prosperity. 
You shall not incur tho disgrace of being 
made the instruments of oppression; you 
shall not carry on the endless wavs of ambi¬ 
tion under distant climes; your blogd shidl 
never flow for foreign fleets or insatiable 
coveteuttMiVs't nor on you shall tho curse 
alight of Annihilating distant nations, and, 
over the bodies of the slaughtered defend¬ 
ers of their oouutiy, paving the way for a 
foreigner to a usurped throne. A happier 
lot awaits you; the liberty of Europe has 
taken fUfiige under your banners. Your 
victories looeo ito fetters, and your 
brothers in Germany, yet In the ranks 
of the enemy, long for their deliveraiioe. 
On the fields of Ulm and Marengo, of which 
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lowed the evacufitio§ of Bmutiau, there 
was 1)0 lon/'cr any subject of difference 
between the two ptiwers ; and that, 
although the ]5mppror of Austria might 
well conceive diBt]uietude at the numer¬ 
ous movements which had^taken phice 
since January, he had no desire excej)t 
to see Europe in peace. The French 
cabinet rei'lied, that unquestionably 
no subject of difference rernainod be¬ 
tween the two powers; and that, this 
being the case, the Emperor could not 
conceive, either what the Austrians 
would 1)6 at, or what occasioned their 
pretended disquietudes. Here termi-! 
uated tin's diplomatic farce : it doceiv- 
fd neither jiarty ; but butli had ob¬ 
jects to gain by postponing for a shoi^t 
time the couuneucement of hostilities. 

20. The original plan of the Austrians 
Tvas to invcTile at once Franconia, Lom- 
bard 5 % the Tyrol, and the C^randduchy 
of Warsaw. In all these districts they 
had nuTuerons and active ^artinaus, | 
and they confidently expected power¬ 
ful aid fi*om their exertions. For this 
jiurposo they liad accumulated cnor- 
3UOUS masses of troops, abtwe a Imn- 
dix*<l thousand strong, in Bohemia ; 
from whence, aa a central point, they 
wero in a situatioxi to issue in auy di¬ 
rection which might seem advisable. 

tho enemy so often reibinds us with ostciita- 
tious pride, we flhall renew tlio glorious 
deeds of WUrtzburgandOstracU, of Stockath 
and Zurich, of Verona, tho Trcbbja, and 
NovL Wo shall compier a lasting peace f^r 
our country; l|»ut that great c).d'is not to 
be attained without ptoportiouato virtues. 
Unconditional suborJinatiou, stiict disci- 
phuo, poraeveiiug*ooumgo, unshaken steadi- 
iioss in danger, are tho companions of truo 
fortitude. Notidng but a union of will, and 
Joint co-opouEi^ion of the whole, can lead to 
^^ctory. I will be everywhere in the uiidat 
of you; you shidl receive Uic ffrst thanks of 
your country from your gonei'al <m. the field 
of battle. The ivitriotisin of the Austrian 
nobility has anticipated your wants; this is 
a piodga of the national gratitude. Adorned 
with tlie marks of the publio osteeith will 1 
present to our sovereign, to the wbtlil those 
bi'ave men who have deserved ttf their 
countiy. Civil virtues must also accompany 
your arms out of the field of battle: ^e rc^ 
Huldier is moderate, compassionate, hamane; 
ho knows tho evils of war, and stiivcs to 
lighten them. It is not the intention of our 
monarch to opprera foreign nations, but to 
deliver them, and to form with their princes 
a lasting peace, and maintain the general 
wclfoi’e and security."—.dnn. Jleg, 1809, 091. 


They were, in March, grouped around 
IVagiie, in the north-western extremity 
of that country, between the Elbe, tho 
EgCfi tho Moldau, and the *Wittau. 
The object of>thia extraordinary con¬ 
centration 'hi troops W'as,’to advance 
Buddoiily into the country of Baironth, 
give assistance to the' numerous ardent 
spi:mti|and malcontents of that quarter 
of Germany, fall upon UavoufiFs corps? 
which was asselnbi^d at 'VVui’tEburg, 
bcfoi'e it could receive the reinforce¬ 
ments which wisrel^istcning to its sup¬ 
port, or be electrified by the presenco 
of Kafolcon, and, if possiblt*, drive it 
back by superior forces to the Kliiue.* 
Such an event, it was well known, 
would at once bring to tho Austrian 
standards a vast body of ardent rc- 
o'uita, whom tho enormous exactions 
iiTid grinding tyranny of the Frencli 
armies li^id tilled with unbounded 
hatred-nt their donuna^/ion, and it w;is 
hoped wouhl at tho Banie time over- 
eoni# tho indecision of Prnssin, and 
bring its disciplined batbilions to tho 
side of the Imperialists in the great 
contest for European freedom. This 
plan was ably conceived, and if car¬ 
ried into execution with the requisite 
alacrity and vigonr, might have been 
attended with great results; for the 
French armies were very much sctfb- 
tercrl in the end of February, and, by 
issuintf suddenly from the great salient 
fortress tof Bohemia, and pressing for- 
wai-d towards fixe Rhine, the Archduke 
(ffinrles might have entirely separated 
Uudiuot, who lay in Suabia, from Da- 
voust, who Wiis cantoned on the banks 
of the Maine. 

21. The Austrians hod taken Napo¬ 
leon, in a certain degree at unawares; 
as only was tho flower of veteran 

* The directions of tbo A\xUc Council for 
the war in Italy and the ^^ol, wero to epn- 
ccutrate both cori>^ undw tho commana of 
the Archdiiko Joan, ■ between Villach'Ahd 
IGagonfurth, and then advance in two col¬ 
umns : one by the Pvi^ttethal into the Tyrol, 
and over tho Brenner to Trent; tbb^dthor by 
Poiiteba to Bansano, ond from thence to the 
Adige; while the care of observing the lower 
Isonzowasintrusted to the laud wehr of Istna. 
The cabinet of Vienna calculated with much 
reason upon the exiiccted insurrection In the 
, Tyrol, to uid and support both these move- 
j monts.—STUTTtmHEiM, 56, 57; and Pelet, 
I i. 196. 
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troops in §i>ain, but the forces whicE 
still remained in Germany, though 
extremely formidable if once assem¬ 
bled together, were scattered from the 
Alps to the Baltic, at a^'cat distance 
fi*om each fither. His plat, therefore, 
contrary to his usual policy, was strictly 
defensive in tho^outsot, to gain time 
for the concentration of his ^rtfops. 
•At the same time, as he deemed it un¬ 
fitting that he liftnself should bo at 
the head ofr his army before any de¬ 
cisive blows were struck, and where, 
possibly, disasters might be incurred, 
Bei*thier was despatched early ifl April 
to assume the command of the 'ivhole 
until the arrival of the Emperor—a 
convenient arrangement, os, if his ope¬ 
rations proved successful, they would, 
of course, be ascribed to the intelli¬ 
gence and ability of his superior in 
command; if the reverse, the whole 
blame of a mi^-andage might ^e laid 
upon himself. From the period of hia 
arrival, the whole troops, both Fwmch 
and those of the Confederation of the 
Rhine, were formed into one army, to 
be called the army of Gcmiany. It 
was divided into eight oor|)a, com- 
/nanded by the mcist distinguished 
marshals in the French service, and 
mustered two hundred thousand elTcc- 
t^e men. The Emperor was indefati¬ 
gable in his efforts to provide subsist¬ 
ence, clothing, and ammunition for 

• • 

• KEN. 

* Second corps, Marshal Lannes, 50,000 

Third. . . „ Davoutifc, 00,000 

Fourth, . „ Maescun, 50,000 

Seventh, . „ Lefobvre, 84,000 

Eighth, „ Augercau, 20,000 

Tenth, ^ngof Westphalia, 25,000 

Imperial Ontod, . 22,000 

Eeserve oavahy, Harihal Bessi^rea, 14,000' 

325,000 

aud400 pieces of cannon. 

wit ^ least one htmdred thousand of thorn 
had SM yet arrived: Guard and reserve 

^oaifuliy were on their march from Spain; 
Bmoaotte's corps w^is still at a distance in 
the north of Germany; and the contingents 
of the Confederation of the Bbine were far 
from being complete. Still a hundred and 
forty thotisand French troops aud sixty thou 
sand of those of the Confederation might be 
relied on for active operations in thd valley 
of the 1)«mube.^TinBAvnEAa, vii. 14. 
t The instructions of the Aulio Council in 


this enonnous multitudo ;* among 
other things, twenty-five million ball- 
cartridges were collected. But he 
enjoined that tho system should be 
rigorously followed out of making w^ar 
support war, and strictly forbade any 
stores or provisions being purchased iu 
France for the use of the troops, if 
they could be procured by requisitions 
or militaiy contributions on the other 
side of the Ithiue. Rapid concentra¬ 
tion of his ti'oops \vas enjoined to Ber- 
thier around the Lech-; but no offen¬ 
sive operations were to bo commenced 
before the arrival of the Emperor, who 
uas expected about the middleof April. 
To all who were acquainted with the 
character of Lis movements, it was evi¬ 
dent that the moment he arrived, and 
deemed himself in sufficient strength, 
he would commence a furious onset, 
and i>ourcWith concentrated masses 
down tho valley of the Danube. 

22. The cabinet of Vienna took the 
initiative. On the Sth of April, 
Austrian troops crossed the frontiers 
at once on the Inn, in Bohemia, in the 
Tyrol, and in Italy. Hod the original 
plan of the Aulic Council been follow¬ 
ed out,f and the Archduke Charles, at 
the head of a hundred thousand men, 
debouched from Bohemia, midway be¬ 
tween tho Maine and the Black Forest, 
and advanced toivards Mannheim, this 
commencement of hostilities might 

outset of the campaign were. ** to ad¬ 
vance in lafgc numsos, and att|ick tho French 
army wherever it might assemble, elUior ou 
the Maine, tho^Noab, or the Danube. Should a 
French corpsentcr Bavaria, 
amiy vat not to sicvm/rina Ht direetiont but 
trust to arresting the movement on Bavaila, 
by threatening me advancing cort^s ou the 
side of Ratisbon or DonauwOrth. If Marshal 
Davoust retired in order to avoid any engage¬ 
ment before the arrivfd of his reinforcements, 
the grand Austrian army was nevertheless 
to continue to advance with all possible ex¬ 
pedition, and take up a central potion 5e- 
tvemtheBlockForett andOuMavne, and there 
be regulated by the forces of the enemy, and 
tho chances of sucoessfal operations which 
were aSbrdod. The issue of tho war depends 
on this operation, and on the issue of the first 
battle, wnich will, in all probability, If suc- 
oessfuk roiLse the malcontents ot Baireuth, 
overawe Saxony, aud bring over to the stan¬ 
dards of Austna great port of the troops of 
the Confederation of the Rliiue which are 
now ariayed against her.”—S tutteouxik, 
54-69; PfiLET, 1.194. 
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have been attendee* with moBt import¬ 
ant elfeuts; for dissatisfaction with the 
French rule was universal in that quar¬ 
ter; and if a powerful demonstration 
from England, on the coast of Flanders, 
liad timcously seconded this irruption, 
the scat of war might have been per¬ 
manently fixed on the middle and lower 
Iwhino. On the 17th March, Austria 
had a hundred and forty thousand men 
(HI the two banks of the Danube, with¬ 
in eight days* march of Ratisbon ; 
while Diivoust only broke up from liis 
cantonments in the north of Germany, 
on the Oder and lower Elbe, on that 
day; Massena w'as still on the Rhino, 
and Oudinot alone at Augsburg, the 
Jlavarians being on the fser. Thus the 
c()mi)lete separation of the Freuclicoi'i)S 
■\vius II matter of perfect cortainiy, by a 
ranid advance towards Maunheitn at 
that iieriod. IJut the successful cxccu- 
tifin of this well-conceived design re- 
(juired a vigour of determination and 
alacrity of execution to which the Bus¬ 
ina,ns were as yet strangers ; and the 
English cabinet were too grt'at no¬ 
vices in the military art to be aware of 
the inestimable value of time in war. 
Thus tho moment for decisive action 
was lost by both powers, and by hesi- 
fcttiiig till the period for striking the 
blow was past, -and the French troops 
were concentrated on the Danube, 
Austria lost all the immense advati- 
tages of her central threatening posi¬ 
tion in Bohemia. •» 

23. Wlien it was rcsolvcA to attack 
the French in Bavaria, the Aulio Coun¬ 
cil committed a second eiror, Efill 
greater than the former; for instead 
of permitting the Archduke Charles, 
from his central position in Bohemia, 
to fall perpendicularly on the French 
corps, scattered to the south along the 
valley of the Danube, at the distance 
of omy six or eight days* march, they 
ordered him to countermarch the great 
body of his forces, and open the cam¬ 
paign on the Inn ; a gratuitous fault, 
which gave his troops triple the dis¬ 
tance to march, and the enemy triple 
the time to complete their prepara¬ 
tions and concentrate their forces. At 
length, however, the toilsome and un¬ 
necessary countermarch was complet¬ 


es 

ted; the Atistrian columns, after being 
transported a hundred miles back to¬ 
wards Vienna, and across the Danube, 
were arrayed in dense masst^j on tho 
right bank o£* the Inn; and the Arch¬ 
duke. croBtAng that )iver In imposing 
strength, jirepared to carry the scat of 
war into the vast*»and level plains 
\vlac]j stretch from the southern bank 
of the Danube to the foot of the AlpA. 
^t the same moment thelong-wishcd- 
for signals were given fr^*m the fron¬ 
tiers of Styri;* and Salzbourg, to the 
provinces of the Tyrol. With speech¬ 
less ifrnnsport, the brave mountaineers 
beheld the bale-fires glowing on the 
Giistern boundaries of their romantic 
country, Ir.staritly a tliomi^ind beacons 
were kindled over all its rugged sur¬ 
face ; the cliffs of the Brenner w^ero 
reddened by tho glare, the waters of 
the Eisach reflected its light: and 
before the nscencUnfr^ sun had spread 
his ropy tint over the glaciers of the 
Glockijcr, the inhabitants of the icy 
stecqis were warmed by the glow, 
which, at tho voice of patriotism, 
called a nation of heroes to arms. 

24. The instnictiouB of Napoleon to 
Berthier,* bcf 9 re leaving I*arij, were 

* *'Jly(lie Tfit April,**said Napoleon, “the 
corps oi MiirKlual TJavonst, which broke i\p« 
from the Odor and Lower ISlbo on the |7tli 
March, will be esUblishcd between ^urem- 
ber^ BaTnbcr 4 ;, ;oid Baii*enth ; MivsKcnawdl 
be ruiind U\m, Oudinot between Augsburg 
^nd Df'UuuwOvtb. From the 1st to the 
throe ln*ondi wrps, PIO.OOO strong, besides 
10,000 allies, the Bavar.Hns in advance on tho 
Isar, luid the • £r9isiarfiBcrvo, may 

bo oonoontmted at Hi'Isbon or Ingolstiidt. 
SrioiiR Utu-dt-por\i should bo thrown up at 
Augsburg, to Roeure the pasango of tho Loch; 
at Ingolstadb, in oi dor to bo able to dcboueli 
to tho left bank of the Danube; and at»C‘ve 
all, at rassau, which should be put in a cor- 
diiion to hold out two or tlixee mouths. Tho 
Bmperor’fi object h^to concentrate hia army 
as soon as possible at Ratisbon: the position 
on tho Lcch is to bo assumed only if it U at¬ 
tacked before the concentration at the ^mer 
town is poBBiblo. Tlio second corpa tw be 
at Katisboii by the lOtb, aud on that day 
Bcssibres will also arrive witli the reserve 
cavalry of the Guai'd; Davonst will be at 
Nuremberg, Masseua at Augsburg, Lcfdbvro 
at one or two marches from Batisbon. Head¬ 
quarters may then be safely establiBhed iu 
that town, in the midst of 200,000 mou,» 
guarding tho right liank of tho Danube, from 
mitisbon to Tassau, by mcaus of which 
stream provisions aud su})plies of every sort 
will be procured in abundance. Should the 
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cleiir and |)reoise ; viz. that if tht^ 
enemy commenced liia attack before 
the 15th, by which time it was calcu¬ 
lated th^ bulk of hia forces might be 
assembled around llatisHbm the ami)'' 
was to be, concentrated on tlie Lech 
aroiuid DAinauwbrtli; if after that date, 
at liatisbon, guafaiiig the right bank 
of the Danube from it to Ptussau* 
the 12th, however by means of the 
telegraph which the Emperor had 
established ifl central Germany, ho wa§ 
apprised at Paris t£ t#*e crossing of 
the Inn by the Archduke and the 
commencement of hostilities. He in¬ 
stantly sot out; and with such pre¬ 
cision were the movements of the im¬ 
mense forCb, which was convei'ging 
from the mountains of Oaliein and the 
banks of the Oder to the valley of the 
Danube, calculated, that the hist ar¬ 
rived at the geuenil point oj rendez¬ 
vous around Itatisbtn, at the vefy mo¬ 
ment when the Emperor was approach- 
iug from Paris, was high time that 
he should arrive to take the command 
of the anny; for, in the interim, Ber- 
tliier had brought it, by the confession 
of the French themselves, to the verge | 
o{ deslructioD. * Instead of instantly 
following up the EmperoFs iustruc- 
'tions, by concentrating his forces at 
Ratisbon or Donauwbrbh, he scattered 
them' in spite of the remonstrances 
of Davoust and Massona, in th^ dan-; 
gerous view of stoi)pingthe ad>%nce o^j 
the Austrimis, at all points. Nothing 
but tl^o tardiness of their opponents 
saved Fren(;h army from the most 
serious calamities. 

25. But while Bei'thier dispersed his 
troops as if to render them the more 
accessible to the blows of the Impe¬ 
rialists, the Arohduk^ moved forward 
wM^ sneh slowness as if he desired to 
give tbfOli time to concentrate their 
forces b^dre ho commenced his attack. 
They crossed the Inn on the 10th at 
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Bmunau and other' points, and on the 
Kith tliey had only advanced as far as 
the Isar, a distance of twenty leagues. 
On the latter day they attacked the 
bridge of Landshut, overthat river; aixl 
at the same l^mc crossed over a divisit)n 
at Dingoltiug, farther down its course, 
which threatened to cut olf the com¬ 
munications of General Dcroy, who 
commanded tho Bavarians placed in 
garrison at Landshut, and obliged them 
to evacuate that important town. Tho 
whole lino of the laar was now aban¬ 
doned by the Bavarians, who fell back 
in haste towards Ratisbon and Donau- 
woi'tli; while the Austrians, in great 
strength, crossed that river at all 
points, and directed their 8te})s on the 
great road to Nuremberg, evidently 
toward tiie bridges of liatisbon, Neu- 
stadt, and Kehlheim, in order to make 
themselves masters of both banka of 
tho Danube. In making this move¬ 
ment, the*Archduke was acting on tho 
principle which bis campaign of 1795 
had made him consider as an axiom, 
“ that the possession of the two banks 
of the Danube from Ratisbon to Du- 
nauwbrth, gave to Any belligerent army 
in southern Germany the key of a cer¬ 
tain victory.” Yet even then, when their 
forces were concentrated, and greatly 
superior to those of the enemy as yet 
assembled, and when everything de¬ 
pended on rapidity of movement, they 
advanced only two or thjree leagues 
a-dky: so ifiveterate were tho habits of 
tardiness and delay which characterise 
the Gorman character. 

2G. The ap])roach of the forraidiible 
masses of the Austrians, however, 
fully a hundred and twenty thousand 
strong, even though advancing with 
the pace of a tortoise, threw Berthicr 
into an agony of indecision. It then 
evidently appeared how muclj tho 
major-general of the nrniy was indebt¬ 


AuRtHans debouch from Bohemia or RiitU- 
bon, Davonst and Lerohvre should fiiU bac)^ 
on Ingolstadc or BonauwOrtb.*'—NAPOtiS02lW:t 
Instructions to Bsrtuiea, Ax>ril I, ] 

T.BT, i. 212, 213. . 

* Tho Emperor, on his road to t 
says iTomiiii, Uie liveliest d( 

at the posturo of affairs—Ber 
brought tho army within a hair's 
do8tra(^Uon.”—JoMiN’i, lU. 159. 



ed f^r the reputation he enjoyed to 
the directions of tho Emperor; and 
different a capacious talent for 
.ho management of details is, from tho 
;le. glance which can direct tho 
laments of the whole. Despite all 
remonstrances, he compelled Da¬ 
voust to concentrate his coi^>b at Ratis- 
bou, while at the veiy same moment 
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he ordered Mnssena to defend the line 
of the Lech—Beparatin^j thus the two 
princii>al coipB of the French army by 
at Iciiat thirty-five leagues from each 
other, and exposing the former, with 
his n)agnificent corps, thb flower of 
the army, to be overwhelmed by the 
Archduke before any ndequrfte rein¬ 
forcements could be brouglit up to his 
supiwrt. Orders were at the same 
time given to Lcfcbvro, Wrede, and 
Oudinot, placing them in three lines, 
one behind another, across Bavaria, in 
so useless and absurd a position, that 
more than one of the marshals did not 
scruple to ascribe it to treachery—a 
charge, however, from wlvch the whole 
character of Berthier, and the unin¬ 
terrupted coijfi<l 0 nce he enjoyed from 
the Emperor, is sufficient to exculjiate 
liitn. A s it was, the scattered position 
which he gave to the army over a line 
of forty leagues in extent, with nu¬ 
merous undefended apertures between 
the corps, w'as such, that a little more 
activity on the part of the Archduke 
would have exposed it to certain de¬ 
struction, and brought the Austrian 
columns in triumph to the Rhino.* 

27. Meanwhile the Archduke, not- 
withstanditig the tardiness of his 
movements, was inundating Bavaria 
with his troops. Hiller had advanced 
to Mosburg; Jellachich had occupied 
Munich, from whence the King of Ba¬ 
varia hastily fled to Stuttganl to meet 
Napoleon; the two corps \eft in iJo- 
hemia had crossed the frontier, and 
were approaching by leisurely marches 
towards Ratisbon ; while the Archduke 
himself, with four corps, a hundred 
thousand strong, was drawing near to 
Abensberg, Neustadt, and Kehlheiin, 
midway between Ratisbon and Donau- 

* “Yon cannot imagine,” said Napoleon, 

“ in ^\at a coutUtion I found the army on 
my arrival, and to what dreadful reverses it 
was exposed, if wo had had to deal with .an 
enterprising enomy. I shall take care that 
I am not surprised again in such a inannor.”„ 
And to Bcithlor himself he wrote from ^ 
uauwOrth, the moment hoarrivedon thel7th: 
—“What you have done .apjiears so strangevt 
that if 1 wsis not awatxi of your friend^&f | 
should think yon wore betraying ‘ 
voiwt ift at this moment more eompletel^Ivl 
thedisposal of the Archduke than of mysolf.’* 
—Pelkt, V. 248; Thibaudeau, vii. 224; Sa- 
VARY, iv. 44. 


'A'orth. Berthier hod gone|to the for¬ 
mer towi;i, where Davoust was station¬ 
ed with sixty thousand men ; but it 
scorned next to impossible to Extricate 
him from Jiiff perilous situation, as 
Massena was at Augsburg^ thirty-fii^ 
leagues to the south-jvest, and the cen¬ 
tre of the Archduke Was interposed, in 
apifilMng strength, right between thorn. 
The Bavarians undgr Wrede, the corps 
of Lefebvre, and a division of cuiras- 
eiers, were indeed in fronf*of the Arch¬ 
duke annind N® ustadt; but they could 
with difliculty maintain their own 
ground, and were in no condition to 
extricate Davoust, who, threatened by 
a hundred thousand Austrians under 
the Archduke on the south M the Dan¬ 
ube, and forty thousand descending 
from Bohemia on the north, seemed 
destined for no other fate than that of 
Muck, four years before, at Ulm.' 

28. *Matters were «n this critical 
state when Napoleon, early in the 
rnoi^iing of the 17th, arrived at Donau- 
worth. Instantly he began inquiring 
of every one concerning the position, 
destination, and movements of the 
Austrian corps; sent out oificers in all 
directions to acquire accurate informfv- 
tion ; and next morning despatched 
the most pressing orders to Masseua * 
to hnsten, at least with his advanced 
guards and cavalry, to Pfaiienholon, a 
considerable town, nearly halfway from 
Augsbifrg to the scat of war round 
Neustadt and Kehlheim.t Davoust, 

t “ It is iudispensablo that Oudiu^t with 
his corps, and your throe other divisions, 
with your cuirassiers aud cavalry, should 
siuu}> at Fiaflenhofen, t^i-monow night; 
thoso in the rear, who aro still at T^ads- 
berg, should do their utmost to rcacli Ai- 
chach, or at least get un os far os they can ou 
the road from Augsbuig to Atehoch. Oae 
word will explain to you the urgency of .1^ 
fairs. Prince Charles, with cigh^)thoatt&d 
men, debouched yesterdays fr<^^i»ndshut 
on Hatisbon ; the Bavarians cOntWidcd the 
whole day with his advanced guard. Orders 
: havo boon despatched to Davoust to move 
with sixty thousand men in the direoUoti of 
'Neustadt, where ho will form a junction with 
^ho'. Bavarians. To-morrow (19th) all yonr 
,^tfoo|>8 who can be mustered at Pfaffenhofen, 
WUrtombergers, a division of cui- 
fiMW nml every mau you can colleot, 
in a oondition to fall on the rear 
Asingleglancomustshow 
sipu never was more pressing occasion 
for dillgcnoe and activity than at firescut 
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at the saixi^ time, received orders tA' 
move on the 18th in the di^'ection of 
Neustadt, bo as to form a junction 
with the Bavarians and Wurtcniberg- 
ers and Lef jbvre, who ha^ retii’ed to 
l^at quarter before the Archduke 
Oharlee; bo that jn the next twenty- 
four hours these*^two marshals would 
be twenty leagues nearer each 4^tfier, 
and, having the trjops of the Confedc- 
i*ation in the interval between them, 
might almolt be said to be in coiq- 
Timnrcation, At the ^me time, diS' 
Bembling hiB fears, the Kmpcijjr ad¬ 
dressed to his soldiers a nervous pro¬ 
clamation, in which, loudly reproach¬ 
ing the AustrianB with the commence¬ 
ment of l^d^itics, he promised to lead 
them to yet more glorious fields of 
fame.* 

*29. K^oiwlthstanding the pressing in- 
fitauco of the Emperor, and their own 
feense of the urgency of the case, Da- 
vouet and Mae^ona could not roach the 
jdoces assigned to them so onrly aft be 
had anticipated, and the former, in con- 
sequenoe, was exjmsed to the most im¬ 
minent danger. The messenger order- 

IVith sixty thousand good troops, Bavoust 
ipoy iiMl oed ni ak 0 1) end ngniust the A rchd u k o; 
btit I Consider him ruined witliout rwscmrcc, 
if Ourhi/ot nud your three divisionR aro not 
on his rear before daybreak on tlie 19tii. and 
1 Iftik to you to inspire tho soldiers with all 
they siiomd foci on fo monientmis nu o(c:i- 
biun. The enemy is ruined without r^ourcc, 
if your corns and that of Oudinot achoneh 
before dayorenk on Pfaflfeuhofen %iid full 
on tho rcur of the Ai'chduke. In the 18th, 
19th, and SOth, the whole affairs of Ger¬ 
many will be decided *' To this was added 
a postscript in the Emperor's own hand, 
''Activity, vitosse Jc me rcc<Jimnandc u 
vou8.”^Napolison /oMassena, Donavwortfi , 
ISth April 1869; SAVABv,iv. 51,92; Bionon, 
vki. 195. 

* “Soldiers I the territory of the Confedcr- ; 
fttion of the Rhine been violated. The 
Austrian genond'fappOBes thut wo arc to 
lly at the Bight Ulnw eagles, and abandon 
our allies to biB'.mcrcy. 1 anivewith the 
rapidity of lightning in the midst of you. 
Soldiers! I was sun'ouudcd by your bayonets 
when the Emperor of Austria nrrived at my 
bivouac in Moravia; you heard him implore 
my cicineocy, and swear htl eternal friend- 
sliip. Conquerors in three wars. Austria 
luis owed evcrj'thing to our generosity; 
three times she has perjured hei'self! Our 
former successes arc a sure guarantee for 
uur future triumphs. Let uh march, then, 
and at our aspect let tlie enemy recognise 
hiH conquerors.”—2()th AprillfjOO; 
and XuiEAUDKAu, vii. 224. 


ing Davoust to draw towards the Lcoh 
had been despatched from Donau- 
worth at two o'clock in the morning 
of the 17th, and his instructions were 
to march forthwith on Ingolstadt ; 
while Wredb with his Bavarians was 
stopped in his retreat at Neustadt, and 
ordcrcd"to concentrate with the Wuf- 
tembergers, behind the Abens. Da- 
voust received his ord(»rs at midnight 
of the 17th, but his divisions wore cli.s- 
persed in the villages ai'ound Rati>- 
bon, as well as in that town, and could 
not be instantly put in nutiion; while 
the btdk of Massena's forces, being six 
or eight leagues behind Augsburg, 
could not be ooncentratod till the night 
of the 18th, even at that t(>wn, erre.icli 
rfaftenhofen till late on the following 
evening, Davoupt, having collecte*! 
his whole force during the 18th, com¬ 
menced the'evacuation of that town at 
daybrenk on the following morning, 
and by Diid-day on the 19th was already 
approacliiug Ncustadt, leaving only a 
single i-egiment, tlu'oo tliousaiid strong, 
to guard tlie important bridge of Katis- 
bori. On the same day the Archduke 
dirided the army v/liich he coniinam!- 
ecl in person into two part*; and while 
he left the Archduke Louis with fifteen 
thousand men to watch the troops of 
the Confederation on the Abens, he 
hitnscjlf, with seventy-five thousand, 
moved towards Ratisbon, in hopes of 
making hini3«if inahter of that iinpor- 
ta?it passafc over the Hanube during 
the absence of Davonats c.or]i8. By 
tins means lie would at onco gain pos¬ 
session of brAfdi banks of that river, 
and o])en up a secure communication 
with his two coit) 8 under KlQiiau, on 
its opposite bank. The "worst "was to 
be apprehended for Davoust, if, in the 
course of his marth to Neuptadt, he 
had encountered this foi'midabl^mafcs, 
moving in a dii'cction almost perrK'ii- 
dicular to his flank, and not more ^nu 
a few leagues distant. The two armies 
crossed without the bulk of the forces 
meeting. 

30. Napoleon’s plan was now clearly 
fonned: itw»B to concentrate his whole 
army as rapidly as possible on the 
Abens, in advance of Pfaflenhofen ; 
and, refusing his left, to tlirow liis 
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right, iiuder Massena, forward, so as 
to drive back the Archduke Louis; 
eeparato altogether the Grand Army 
under the Archduke Charles from Jel- 
lachich and Hiller, who wore nearer 
the Alps, and force it up^into the nar¬ 
row space formed by the bend of the 
Danubo at Ratisbon. lie then hoped 
cither to compel it to surrender, from 
the impossibility of fin<liijg an egress 
if that town was still held by the 
French troops, or at least induce tlic 
sacritice of its artillery and baggage in 
the confusion of defiling in front of a 
victorious army over the nan'ow bridge 
which that town commanded. But 
the execution of this p^an was exceed¬ 
ingly hazardous, and in presence of 
an enterprising enemy might have led 
to fatal results. Abensberg was tlie 
vital point: whoever reached it first 
in BulUcient sti’ength, gained the means 
of jireveiiting the concentration of his 
adversary. Havoust, to rcdch his des- 
tiiiation, required to traverse the de- 
lilcB of Abach and Poatsaal, ivitbin two 
leagues of Abeusberg, and this defile 
was much nearer the camp of the Arch¬ 
duke Charles on the ISth at Rohr, than 
the point from which Davoust set out 
from Ratisbon. Eighty thousand Aus- 
ii'ians might with ease have occupied 
the important posts of Abensberg and 
Poatsaal, whicli would have effectually 
barred the way to DavousPs corps, and 
tlirown him back upon Rtitisbon, and 
the ad-ih-sac formed by the bend of 
the Danube, over which there was no 
other bridge—the very fate which No- 
poloon designed for the army of Prince 
Charles. When, thonjfi>re, instead of 
pushing on with an overwhelming force 
to this vital i>oint,the Archduke Charles, 
when within a day’s march of it, divid¬ 
ed his army on the 18th, and bent bis 

* ^aiM>lcou’s plans lit this critical juncture 
are clciarlv devcloi)Od in the letter which ho 
wrote to Moaseua at twelve o’clock noon ou 
the “Prince Charles, with his whole 

army, was this morning a day's uiai’ch from 
Uatisbon, having his base and communica¬ 
tions on Landshut. Bavoust has evacuated 
Ratisbon to move upon Ncustadt, and join 
the Bavarians: 1 look, therefore, for an 
affair every minute; ncvovtlioIeHS, it Is now 
noon, and 1 have not heard the ca|^(;8i. 
You will perceive at a glance that 1 am Keep¬ 
ing back my left to throw forwiud luy right, 


^course, with the bulk of lys forces, to¬ 
wards liatisbon, now almost destitute 
of defender, Napoleon had some rea¬ 
son to say that his star had flot yet de¬ 
serted him.*'» 

31. Th^ covering trcojis of Davoust, 
however, encountered and had a rude 
shock with those oP^he Archduke, near 
UJe .yillagc of Thaun. St Hilaire and 
Friant had arrived on tho heights bf 
Saalhaupt and Ten^en, where they were 
^stationed in order to protfcct the French 
left, and cove j thamarch of the remain¬ 
der of the corps, with its artillerj^ and 
traiJs, through the important delileof 
Postsaal, when the light cavalry of llo- 
hcnzollem appeared in sight, whoso 
province in like mannerto covu* 
the loft of the Austrian army, and 
secure their march to Ratisbon. Fresh 
troops were succcs.-iively brought uj) by 
either ftarty as the day advanced, autl 
b('fo?e the evening liweiity thou>-.and 
men wore engaged on botli bides. The 
cf'iiibat soon became extremely ivaim;, 
some woods on tho field were succes¬ 
sively taken and retaken, and the great¬ 
est valour was muttudly displayed. 
At length a violent thunder-storm, 
which came on at six o’clock, btparated 
tho combatants, after each hud sus¬ 
tained a loss of three thousand men) 
without either being alilo to l>oa*t of 
a decisive advantage. But aAhough 
both* retained their po-dtions, yet as 
the Brencli, under cover of tlioir re¬ 
sistance at this point, succcoded in 
passing unmolested through tlie iui- 
portutit defile, and beforo nightfall 
ZTached tlic vital pt»int of Abensberg, 
overthrowing in Uieir coumo a small 
Austrian column under Thierry, they 
with reason claimed the victoiy. 

32. Reassured as to the security of 
his centre by tl5e junction thus cflect- 

wliich you form, and which to-day sboulrt 
cuter into action. Push Ondiuot forward 
to Nciwtadt. From tlioncc I shall probably 
diiect tho 4th corps to I^sindshut; and thou 
Priiico Charles, attacked on his left, will 
And he has lost his lino of operations upon 
the Isiir. Everything will be cleared up to- 
diy; the moments am precious; hoummuat 
be counted. Twelve or fifro(*u thousand of 
such rabble as you have defeated this inorii- 
should be oasilydisiioscdof byaix Uiou- 
Njind (ifoiir people.*’— -Napolkon to Masslna, 
lUtU Ai>iil ISUU; PsLET, j, 2^5, 2S(1. 
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ed* l>y Davjust with the Bavarians* 
under Lefebvre, Napoleon resolved to 
commence a vigorous offensive, and by 
advancing^ his right against Landsliut, 
both threaten the Archduke’s com¬ 
munications,'and throw hinf bixek into 
the net prei)ared for hiin by the bend 
of the Danube at ifatisbon. Early on 
the morning of the IDth, befoi-e^^tlfis 
blt)ody combat commenced on the 
bunks of the Danulfe at Thaun, Mas- 
Honii liJid enefcuntorod a body oi five, 
thousand infantry and cavalry at Pfaf- 
fenhofen, and defeated it in a few min¬ 
utes, ;with the loss of Hevenil biuitircd 
killed and wounded. In the course of 
the day, ho had conceutnited ail his 
corps at tbai place; Uudinot was at 
Freising, with hie light troops stretch¬ 
ing along the Isar, so aa to interce])t 
all communication between tl^ Ai'ch- 
duke and his left wing at MuuV.h; the 
corps of Davoust*wflfl grouped itl the 
villages around Abensberg: while Le- 
febvi-e, Wrede, and Vsindamme, with 
the troops of the Confederation, were 
at Neustiidt and Biburg. Thus the 
whole French army, at length concen¬ 
trated in a lino of ten leagues broad, | 
wi^ in % condition to take |)art in any 
common operations on the following 
^ay. The Austrian troops were as- 
^mhlcd in the space formed by the Isar 
' aa a base, and the bend of the Danube 
at liatisbon as a curve; Liehtenfftcin 
was at Eglofsheim, Hohenzollam at j 
Ilauseii, Uoseiibcrg at Dinzling, and | 
the remainder in tJie villages from 
Mainburg on the south to the ncigh- 
l»oiirhood of Kiitisbon on the noi*ih ; 
blit their principal masses were group¬ 
ed around Echmiihl. They were less 
propjired than the French, however, 
ior a decisive affair on the morrow, 
being 8i)read over a surface at least 
sixteen leagues in extent ; and what 
was still worao, the great mass under 
the Archd\ike was separated, by an 
unoccupied space four leagues in 
breadth, from the corps of General i 
Hiller at Mainburg and that of the 
Archduke Louis at Siegenburg on the 
Abens; and two powerful corps under 
Klenau were uselessly lost on the 
northern bank of the Danube, where 
there was not an enemy to opt)oae them. 
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33, Being well aware, from the po¬ 
sition of the respective armies, that a 
decisive affair was at hand, Napoleon 
adopted the gcueroxis, and at the same 
time prudent policy, of combating in 
person at tkc head of the troops 
of the Confederation, leaving the na¬ 
tive French to their inherent valour, 
their experienced skill, and the direc¬ 
tion of their veteran marshals. He 
repaired to the headquartci’S of their 
commanders, and, according to cus¬ 
tom, visited at daybreak the bivouacs 
of the troops, which he tniversed from 
right to left along their whole extent, 
accompanied only by the ollicers and 
generals of thp Bavarians. He was 
received with the loudest acclamations, 
and a transport rivalling that of his 
own veteran soldiers; so contagious 
the feeling of military ardour, and so 
winning was confidence with w’hich 
the mighty conqueror threw himself 
on the BApj>ort of his new allies. 
Clapping the prince-royal of Bavaria 
on tlie (Moulder, he exclaimed when 
the inspection was finished—Well, 
prince-royal, this is the way in which, 
one must be King of Bavaria; when 
your turn comes, all the world will 
fi)llow you if you do the same: but if 
you remain at home, every one will go 
to sleep; farew'ell to empire and glory.” 
To the Wiirtembergers, at the same 
time, he spoke of the glories they had 
•acquired while combating the Auabri- 
ansfn the of the Groat Frederick; 

and of the lauivls which they had won 
ill the last campaign in Silesia. These 
words, translated into German by their 
respective officers, excited gi'eat enthu- 
siaam, which was soon raised to the 
\''ery highest pitch by the proclamation 
to the troops, in which the Emperor 
decltued tliat, without any French to 
aid them, he was to combat that day 
at their head, and announced a glori¬ 
ous destiny to their countries.* Per- 

* “Bavarians! I donotcomo among yon 
as the Emperor of tho French, but as chief 
of tho Couiedcration of tho Kiiine and pro¬ 
tector of your country. You combat to-day 
aiono against the Germans ; not a single 
Frenchman is to bo soon in the first lino; 
they are only in reserve, and tha enemy are 
not aware of their pix^seuce. 1 place entire 
confidence in 3 'our valour. I have extended 
the limits of your country; but 1 now see 
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ceiving that the spirit of the troops 
was DOW roused to the liighest point, 
the hlniporor gave the signal to en- 
giige, 

Notwithstanding, however, the 
deserved confidoiico whicii he placed 
in the (jcnnan troojis, Napoleon did 
not trust the result of the day exclu- 
oivolv to their exertions. Launes, who 
the day before had joined the army 
from Saragossa, was intmsted with 
the comuiiuul of two French divisions, 
drawn from Masseua’a coii)a, which 
fornied th<‘ left of the centre, under 
imuiediato conimiuid, ajul 
was to advance on thfj great rojul froni 
Kehlhcijii to Laiidshut:, the Wiirteni- 
bergers, under Vandaiaine, were ia the 
centre, close to AbciiHlxTg; the Bava¬ 
rians on the right, directly opposite to 
Bi]>urg and Siegonburg, under AVrede. 
Had the Austrian corps liccu ccmceii- 
tratod, they might successfully have 
combated this aggivgatc *of allied 
troops, whose totid strength not 
exceed sixty-five thousand men; but, 
unfortunately, they were so much dis¬ 
persed as to be incapable of opiwsiug 
any eflcctivo resistance to the enemy. 
Hiller, with twenty-two thousand, was 
in march from Maiiibnrg to l*felfcn- 
hausen; the Archduke Louis, with ton 
thousand, guarded Siegenburg, with its 
bridge over the Abens; the IVince of 
lleusB, with fifteen thousand, lay in the 
roar of Kirchdorf; General Thieny, 
with live thousand, at yifensttlfcr. 
'I'lius, above fifty thousand were in 
front of the French; but scattered over 
a space several leagues broad, and with¬ 
out any coutro or i)Liu of opei’ationa. 

35. Not expecting an attack on that 
day, they were leisurely performing 
the various movements assigned to 

that I have not dono ez}ou;?h. Hereafter, I 
will you BO gi’cat, that, to Hustjuii a 

war agaiu>.t Austiia^oii will no lonj^ci- have 
need of niy jiBsistance. Twolmndred yearsa 
tlio Bavarian banners, protected by Fmncc, 
resisted Anstna; now wo are on the niarcii 
for Vienna, whei*o wo sliail piiniMh her for 
the TUisebief which slio luis always done to 
yonr forefathers. Austria intended to have 
partitioned your-country into barouios, and 
divided you among her regiments. )3aia- 
Haiia, tins vvjii* is the last which you will 
li.avo to BiiBUiia against your cnemios: attack 
them with tlicbayonet, andauniliilatonirm.'’ 
—ThiuaudlaU, via. 230, 231. 
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Ihom.with a view to the concentration 
of their troops for the morrow, when 
they were biinultancously at.tiickod at 
all points by the enemy, wUo paused 
at once fjJJJA cautious defensive to 
furious offensivo operations. They 
made, in couso<iucnce, but a feeble re¬ 
sistance; or rather, \hey were attacked 
at'*S(:i many different pomts, and so 
much in detail, that no one genera'll 
could take upon hibiself the responsi- 
|jility oi halting to give Huttle. The 
day was a B<rt (f running fight, in 
iniuiy detached places, ratlier than a 
regui&r engagement. It proved, how¬ 
ever, very disastrous to the Austrians. 
Thierry, whose trooi>8 had not recov¬ 
ered the rout of the preceding day, 
assailed by Lannt's with greatly supe¬ 
rior forces, was thrown back in confu¬ 
sion upon Hiller’s troops at liotten- 
burg, w^o, coining up in haste from 
Mainburg, instead af an’csting, iu- 
cro«tscd the general disorder, and the 
whole were driven across the bridge 
of the Label", which Lannes tiuversed 
with bayonets fixed and colours flying. 
The Prince of Ucuss and Biauebi, at¬ 
tacked in front by Lefcbvre, and in 
flank by Vandammo with the W*urteiji- 
bergeis, decTued themselves fortunate 
in being able to escape to Pfellenliau-« 
sen without any serious loss; whi#he^ 
they wci'e immediately followed by the 
Archduke Louis, who had been driven 
•from tile bridge of Siegcnbiirg, closely 
pursued by Wrede and the Bavarians, 
who, on this occasion, emulated the 
vigour and rapidity of the French 
troops. Tlie A astrians were not routed 
at unypoiiit, and no artilleiy was taken; 
nevcriiicless, iho}’^ hud to lament the 
loss of eiglit thousand men ; the 
Archduke’s eommunicutions withLand- 
shut were tlnxiwm open to the enemy; 
tliey liad been deprived of the advan¬ 
tages of the initiative; and, what is 
of incalculable importance, had been 
unsuccessful in the first considerable 
action of the campaign. 

36, Napoleon was not slow in fol¬ 
lowing up the important blow thus 
stiuck ill the outset of operations. 
Ilia gi'cat object was to throw himself 
upon the Archduke’s communications; 
and the success thus geiued against 
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tfie coverins corps of Prince Lonia, by* 
opening up’the great road to Land- 
shut, rendered that undertaking an 
easy tasl*. To' cover the movement, 
and distract the Archduke’s attention, 
Davoust received orders threaten 
the enemy on the side of Ratisbun, 
where the bulk their forces was 
assembled; but tlie serious oi>eri|fei^ns 
vsere conducted by tlio Emperor in 
person, against thi retiring columns 
of Hiller, Bi«.nchi, and tln^ Ardiduko 
Louis, Uniting they* sli^ttered troo])s, 
these generals had fallen back in ilio 
direction of Landshut, in the Ropes 
of preserving that important passage 
in the rear, with tho immense stoi*es 
of baggage tnd ammunition which it 
contained, from the attacks of tlie 
enemy, llutlier, however, thc}’^ wore 
instantly followed by Napoleon, who, 
putting himself on horscbac^ at day¬ 
break on the 21^t, ^oved every dis¬ 
posable bayonet and sabre in tho diroc- 
cion of Landshut; while Masscna,tOii 
his right, still further in advance, 
monneuvred in such a way, between 
Pfaftenhofen and Voaburg, as to render 
a retreat upon Landshut a matter of 
absolute necessity to the Austrians, to 
]>revent their cominunic^itions being 
^staiiUy cut oif. At the same time 
Daw)ust, on tlie left, was to engage 
the attention of the Archduke Charh'S 
so completely as to prevent him •from 
rendering any clTectual assistance. 

37, These movements, admirably 
combined, and executed with uncom¬ 
mon vigour and precision, proved com¬ 
pletely successful. Tho rcor-guurd of 
the Archduke Louis, warmly attacked 
on di^brent occasions during the night, 
was thrown back in disorder in the 
morning on Furtli and Arth, by road-s 
already choked with baggage-waggons 
and all the immense materiel of tho 
Austrian grand army. Their confu¬ 
sion became altogether inextricable 
when they approached tho valley <tf 
tho Isar and tho environs of Land- 
shut, which are traversed only by two 
c-haussdes, passing for a considerable 
<Ustance on the western side through 
low swamps, altogether impassable 
for artillery or chariots. To strength¬ 
en the roar-guard while the retiring 


columns were defiling through these 
perilous stmits, Hiller ordered Gene¬ 
ral Vincent to hold firm with the 
cavalry at their entrance. But at that 
very moment Napoleon, accompanie<l 
by a ]) 0 ’W(!rfiul train of artillery, and 
tlie cuirassiers of Nansouty, arrived on 
the ground, and instantly, untlcr cover 
of a tremendous fire of cannon, the 
French liorsc advauced to the cluirge. 
ViTiccnt’s dragoons w'ero unable to 
withstand the shock; liorsc, foot, and 
camion ^Ycre thrown together in wild 
disorder on the ehaussoes, and a vast 
quantity of artillery and baggage aban¬ 
doned by tho Austrians, who-crowded 
in utter disorder into Ijuudshut. But 
even behind its niniparts they were no 
longer in safety ; for on the same 
morning Massona hfid gained posses¬ 
sion of the biidgo of Mosburg, and w'as 
rapidly adv^ineing. agreeably to his 
orders, down tho right, or eastern bank 
of tho leaf. Alarmed by his npiu’Oavli, 
the Austrians init the torch to the 
long woodun bridge which leads into 
the town, and kept up a heavy fire 
upon it from the neighbouring houses 
and churches. General Moiiton, how¬ 
ever, at the head of tho French grena- 
diei-B, advanced through a shower of 
balls, amidat tho llamcjj, to the port¬ 
cullis, w'hicli was spetulily demolished, 
and the heroic assailaiics burst into 
the town. Hiller no\v only fought to 
g.dn time to tliMW off his aitillcry an<l 
ch»'iot3; but such was the rapidity 
of Masserias advance, wliose dense 
columns now covered the opjiosite bide 
of the river, and laid reached to witliiii 
a mile of the town, that a large pai*t 
of them required to be sacviiiccd. The 
A ustrian geneml at length, after having 
made a moat gallant I’esistance,* drew 
off towards the Inn in the direction of 

* A singular trait of beroism occurrijcl on 
tljin occuhioi) on tho rart of an At^triiin 
grt*n«whtT, which ia relerded with gonemns 
cjulotfy by tho I'Youch historian Pclet. Two 
compames of Auslrian greuadiors of Teuch- 
ineiator wero closely pursued by tho Froucli 
cavalry, and on the point of being Bun-oimtl- 
ud. A grenadier ran to an ammunition 
waggon and set it on iiro; lie was instantly 
blown up with it; but tho explosion, and 
tho admimtiou which tho gallant action in¬ 
spired in the pursuers, arruste<l tho pursuit, 
and saved his comrades.-—Sxuxxt'Jtuii^iM, 108; 
PcLRT, ii. 4S. 
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Oettiiig, wlicro 1ig crossed on the fol- 1 
lowing duy, having lost nearly six 
thousand men, twenty-five pieces of 
cannon, six hundred ammunition weg- 
•gons, a i)Outoon train, and an enor¬ 
mous quantity of baggage, in this dis¬ 
astrous iiifair. 

38. The task assigned to Davoust, 
while Napoleon w;is in this manner 
destroying the left wing of the Ini- 
})eriaHsts, and Lxying bare their vital 
.line of coimnunications to Laiidshut 
and the Inn, was to occupy the atten¬ 
tion of the Archduke Charles, wdio 
with the whole centre of the army had 
<livcrgcd to Itatisbon, in order to 
make himself master of^the important 
bridge at that place, and open up a 
communication with the. two corps of 
Klenau and Bellogarde on the opposite 
bide of the Danube. Rightly judging 
that the best way to impose upon his 
adversary, and inspire him with a mis¬ 
taken idea of Lia own st7;ongth, was 
to assume the offonsivc, the French 
marshal, early on the morning of the 
Slst, commenced an attack in the 
woody country which lies on the banks 
of the Labor, and after a warm con¬ 
test drove Hohenzollem’s Austrians 
across that river. Though their posi¬ 
tions were strong, and their forces 
numerous, yet lioheuzolleru was so 
much deceived by the vivacity of the 
French attack, and by the idea that 
two divisions of their army would 
never have ventured, unBup]>orte<J, to 
hazard an assault upoi? the dense 
masses of his own and Rosenberg’s 
coiq)s, that he never doubted that it 
was only a ^xirt of a general movomeut 
to pierce the Austrian centre, and that 
he would soon have Napoleon thun¬ 
dering on his flank. Rosenberg's corps, 
accordingly, at noon fell back and 
took up a new position on the left 
bank of the Laber, between that river 
and Loichling; altd Hoheuzolleni, hav¬ 
ing descend^ the right bank of the 
river to EchmUhl, and recrossed there 
with the greater part of his men, forty 
thousand Austrian foot and five thou¬ 
sand horse were in two hours collected 
there, where they were soon assailed 
by thirty-five thousand JVench and 
^varians, under Davoust^ Lefebvre, 


Land Moiitbrun, whom the Emperor, 
after the victoiy of Abansberg, had 
detached to assist in that quarter, 
while he himself followed his de¬ 
cisive siiccess^es against Hiller at Land- 
shut. Tffi action was w'armly con¬ 
tested till nightfall, when both parties 
maintained their positions; and though 
cj'^h had to lament tho lo.ss of three 
thmfeand men killed and woundejl, 
both claimed the ■*/ict(jry. But, as the 
opciations of Davoust ■^’ore intended 
■rather as a feint than a serious attack, 
and they haiJ cofnpletely the desired 
effec^ of preventing any reinfoi'ce- 
meuts being sent friun tho centre to 
the left wing under Hiller, then in the 
act of being crushed W the over¬ 
whelming legions of the Emperor, the 
French with reason claimed the ad¬ 
vantage. 

39. While tlicso important events 
werq shaking tho Austrian left wing 
and centre, the AVelifiuke Charles with 
tlie main strength of the army was 
pi^ssing the attack on Hatisbon. That 
town, commanding the only stone 
bridge over the Danube below Ulm, 
and opening up a direct communica¬ 
tion with the two Austrian corps on 
its northern bank, was at all*timeft a 
point of consequence. But it had now 
become, unknown to the Austrian^, 
of iucalculablo importance, as afibrd- 
iug JLhe only line of retreat tor the 
arm^^now that its communication with 
the Inn w.ns cut off by the capture of 
Laudshut, and the alarming progress 
of the Emperor on tho left. Fully 
sensible of the value of such an acqui¬ 
sition, the Archduk% as soon as D.'i- 
voust had left the town, ordered Eol- 
lowrath to attack it on the northern, 
and Lichtenstein on the southern side. 
The former quickly obeyed his orders, 
and appeared on the 19th in great 
strength in the villages at the north¬ 
ern extremity of the bridge, which 
were carried by assault. Soon after, a 
dense column burst open the gates, 
and advanced by tho great street to 
tho northern end of the bridge; but, 
being there stopped by the ^mlisades, 
and severely galled by a oross'flre from 
the houses, it was obliged to retire 
after sustaining a severe loss. In the 
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afternoon, liowover, Liclitcnstein, tlioiisaiid mon, however, whom he had 
file advance^ guard of the grand Aiis- nst'enibled, would in all probability 
trial! arm}', npx>roached from the south- have been able to make head against 
ern side, and attempts wore made by all the forces which Naiwlcon could 
the French garrison to destniy the bring against them, were it not that, 
bridge. But that solid s^rijcture, the instead of groujiing them together in 
work of the Homans, composed of large one field, the* Archduke moved Kollo- 
blocks of stone sirpngly comontod by wi^ath and Lichtenstein, foi’tv thou- 


Pozziiolo cement, ^as still, after havijig 
stood for seventeen hundred ycaJM, so 
firm, that it resisted all attompta at 
deiiudition by ordiiuiry implciucufs ; 
and the iiowcler of thegarriHim was so* 
much exhausted, llf.tt fticy htul not 
the means of blowing it up. Dee^iing 
resistance impracticable, and having 
nearly exiicnded his ammunition, the 
French colonel surrendered at discre¬ 
tion. Thus Vere the sncccssea in the 
bho(jk of these two redoubtable anta¬ 
gonists iu some degree balanced; for, 
if the French had gained possession of 
Landshut, and the comniunicsitiops of 
the grand AustrifUi «S*niy with Vienna, 
they hud lost Ratisbon, the key to both 
banks of the Danube ; and, if tlifty 
had five thousand prisoners to exhibit, 
taken in the combats of Abensberg and 
Londfihut, the Austriaris could {loint 
with emiltation to the unusual spec¬ 
tacle of Ho entire regiment, ncai'ly three 
thousand strong, with its eagle and 
standards, which had fallen into their 
hands. 

40. Ifiatters were now evidently a]>- 
proaching a crisis between the Arch¬ 
duke jind Napoleon, and both ^tliesc 
able generals concentrated their fovijcs, 
to eng^e in it with advantage. Con¬ 
ceiving that the French Eriijjcror was 
at a chstance, ^Uowing up his suc¬ 
cesses against Huler, the Austrian gen¬ 
eral resumed the movement towards 
Neustadt, which he had so unhappily 
abandoned three days \)efoi'e, and hav¬ 
ing brought Kollowrath, with his whole 
corps, over to the southern bank of the 
Danube, concentrated eighty thousand 
men between Abensberg and Ratisbon; 
Bellegarde, with his corjis, above twen¬ 
ty-five thousand strong, was so far re¬ 
moved, without any assignable reason, 
that he could not approach nearer on 
that day to the scene of action than 
Stadt-am-Hofl^ at the northern end of 
the biidge of Batifibon. The eighty 


sand strong, on the great road to Ncu- 
stadt, by the defile of A\)acli, which 
Davoiist had i>rcviously traversed, 
throwing Ihu^^ the weight of his forces^ 
against the Frfuicli left, and intending 
to menace their rear and communica¬ 
tions, in the sann^ way as they had 
done with the Austnan kfi,. by the 
capture of Landhlmt, But Nai>oleou 
was in too gi*fc.it strength to be dis¬ 
quieted by sucli a demonstration, and 
leaving only a curtain of light troops 
to retiird the advance of .the Austrums 
ill that direction, ho concentrated all 
his forces td bear down iqion their 
centre at J^rUMUiiii and Laicliling, the 
scene of sneli obstinate fighting on the 
jrt'ccediiig day. At daylireak ou the 
22d the Kuii»oror stit out from Jiand- 
shut, taking with him the whole of 
Lanues* ami the gmatcr jiart of Mas¬ 
son ii’s corps, tho Wiirteinbergcrs, the 
reserve under Oudinot, which, coming 
up from the rear, received in the riiglit 
that direction, and the Guards and cui- 
mssiers just amved from Si>ain. Thus 
one-half of the Ai’chdukc’s army, under 
Rosenberg and Hohenzollern, not forty 
^thousand strong, was to be exposed to 
the dIows of above seventy-five thou¬ 
sand Fi'ench, flushed with victory, and 
led on by the Emperor in jjcrsoii. 

41. The Austrians, waiting for the 
ariivid of Kollowrath's corps from the 
north of the Danube, were not in a 
condition to prosecute their offensive 
movement against the French left, till 
after mid-day. They had arrived at 
the defile of Abach, however, and were 
driving the light troops of Davoust 
before them, when a loud cannonade 
on the extreme left announced the 
arrival of the Emperor on that weakly 
guarded port of toe line. As they ar¬ 
rived on the top of the hills of Lintach, 
which separate the valley of the laar 
from that of the Laher, the French, 
who came up from Landshut, beheld 
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the field of battle stretched out like a 
map before them. From the marshy 
meadows which bor<lered the shores of 
the Laber, rose a succession of hills, 
one above another, in the form of an 
amphitheatre, with their slopes culti¬ 
vated and diversified by’hamleta, and 
beautiful forests clothing the higher 
grotmd. The villages of lilclimuhi and 
iiaichling, separ.itcd by a large copsc- 
wood, ai>peared in view, with the great 
road to Ratisbon winding up the ac¬ 
clivities behind thorn. The meiidows 
■were green with the fii'st colours of 
spring ; the osiers and willows which 
fnnged the streams that iutiU'^ccted 
them were just biu'stiug into leaf ; 
juid the trees which bordered tho road¬ 
side already cast an agreeable shade 
upon the clusty and beaten highway 
which lay beiieath their boughs. I'he 
French soldiers involuntJU’ily paused 
as they ai‘rived at the* suiuuiit, to 
on this varied and interesting 
scene; but soon other emotions than 
those of adiuiriition of nature swelled 
tlic breasts of the warlike multitude 
who thronged to the Bi)ot. In the 
intervals of these woods aitillery was 
to be seen; amidst those villages stan¬ 
dards were visible ; and long white 
lines, with tho glaiicing of helmets 
and bayonets on the liiglicr ground, 
showed the columns of Rosenberg and 
Hohcnzollem already in battle amiy, 
in very advantageoiw positions, on the 
opposite side of the valley. Joyfully 
the French troops descended into^the 
low grounds; while the Emperor gal¬ 
loped to tho front, and, hastily survey¬ 
ing tho splendid but intricate scene, 
immediately formed his plan of attack. 

42, The plan of Napoleon was to cut 
the Austrians off from thoir whole re¬ 
maining communications with the Isar 
and Inn, and, by throwing them bac:k 
upop Ratisljon and Bohemia as their 
only line of retreat, sever them entire¬ 
ly from tho support and protection of 
Vienna. With this view he began the 
action, advanAng his right in gi*eat 
stren^h under Lanx^s, who command¬ 
ed the divisions Quj^ and Si Hilaii*o, 
belon^ng to Davoust's corps, who soon 
^commenced a furious atta^ upon the 
Austrian left, which his great supe¬ 


riority of force enabled him to turn 
‘and drive back. At the^same time, 
the Wurtembergers were brought up 
to the attack of Echmiihl in the centre; 
but the tremendous fire of * the Aus¬ 
trian battr^rids at that ^Ktint so shat¬ 
tered their ranks, that, though repeat¬ 
edly brought ttgaip to the charge by 
their French officer?, they were always 
rdj>nised, and sustained a very heavy 
loss. Finding that tho village could 
not be carried by'an attack in front, 
Jjaunes detached tho division Gudin, 
which assailed in ‘flauk the guns that 
jirot^ctcd it: this rendered it neces¬ 
sary* to draw back the artillery, or 
point them in another direction; and, 
aided by this diversion, the Wiirtcm- 
bergers at length disloclg^H their anta¬ 
gonists from this imiiortant post. At 
the same time Davoust resumed the 
ofi'ensivo on the side of Abach, and, by 
a vigort^uB effort, made himself msitoLer 
of LIdter Laichliugiu«ltho ’woodewhicl^ 
iwljoin it, so as to prevent the enemy 
frain dniwing any support from that 
tjuarteif to the left, which was prin¬ 
cipally menaced. The corps of Rosen- 
berg, placed on the high grounds be- ^ 
tween Jilchmuhl and Laichling, vfks 
now hard pressed, being assailed 
the Wuilembergers under Vandamme, 
who issued from the former villogo oi.> 
the one side, and tho victorious tflxjps 
of Davoust, who debouched ydAi. lt>ud 
shoiAs from the latter on the otner. 
But fchese brave men, fronting both 
ways, presented an invincible resist¬ 
ance to the enemy; the repeated 
charges of the Bavarian home against 
their guns were baffl^ by the voltuir 
of tho Austrian cuirassiers ; and the 
battle Tvore a doubtful aspect in that 
quarter, when intelligence arrived that 
Joannes had made himself master of a 
batteiy of sixteen guns on tho left, 
after sjibring the cannoneers, who glo¬ 
riously fell beside thoir pieces. 

43. Rightly 8up|x>singthat the Arch¬ 
duke would suspend his attack on the 
right, in consequence of this check on 
the left, against which the constantly- 
increasing masses of the enemy were 
now concentrating, and that a general 
retreat would take place, Napoleon con¬ 
ceived that the decisive moment had 
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jiM-ived, and therefore broiight up the 
reserve Ciivtlry, which hitherto had* 
not taken a part in tho action, and sent 
it forward, at a rapid pace, along the 
high-road to Ratisbon, to harass their 
retreat. At the same thn^ a general 
advance took place along the whole 
line ; Lannes on tho right, Lefebvre 
and Vandaznme in the centre, Davoust 
on the left, Massena and Oudinot^.wfth 
the Guards, in roseyve. Orders to fall 
back were now given by the Archduke, 
or rather a change of front took jjlace, 
the left retiring rajmlly,*andthe whole 
wheeling back to a certain degi-gp cm 
the pivot of tha right, which hela linn 
at Abaeh, so as to present a new front 
oblique to tho former, but still bai'ring 
the great mttd to Ratisbon to the ene¬ 
my. His ti*oop6 were disjtosed in eche¬ 
lon, from Santing to Isliug, in a sort 
of column parallel to the highway, at 
the distance of a mile and a half from 
it; while on thab-chuus.-^o heleff only 
the grenadiers, who were still untouch¬ 
ed, and, in the rear of all, the undauat- 
ed cuirassiers. These dispSeitioins, 
though based on the abandonment of 
the field of battle and the victory to 
his antagonists, were admirably calcii- 
la4^d te preserve the troops from die- 
aatw iti the hazardous operation of ro- 
•tirihg'Defore a victorious enemy—the 
gre^ object to which the attention of 
the AVchduke was always directed. 
The mivyementa on the part of tlfb Im¬ 
perialists were at first performed with 
firmness and regularity; but by de¬ 
grees their infantry fell into confu¬ 
sion, in consequence of the frequent 
woo^ which i^errupted their line of 
march, and tho close pursuit of the 
enemy, which prevented the ranks, 
once broken, from being ever tho¬ 
roughly regained. ^ ** 

44. consequences might have 
been disastrous in the level and open 
plains which occurred when the retir¬ 
ing columns approached the Danube, 
had not the Archduke placed twelve 
squadrons of the Emperor’s cuirassiers 
and a large body of hussars in front of 
Eglofsheim, which was garrisoned by 
BIX battalions of grenadiers, and sup¬ 
ported by several powerful batteries. 
As the pursuing columns' approached 


this imposing mass of cavalry, they 
paused till the French horse came up 
in sufficient strength to hazard an en¬ 
gagement; a variety of charges of hus¬ 
sars then took place on both sides, 
with various success; but at length the 
magnificent Austrian cuirassiers bore 
down with apparently irresistible force 
upon their pursuei-s. The French 
light horse could not withstand the 
shuck, iuid were quickly dispersed; but 
their cuirassiers came up, and then 
two rival bodies, heavily armed, 
equally brave, equally disciplined, en¬ 
gaged in mort^ combat. So vehement 
was tho onset, so nearly matched the 
strength of tho combatants, so tremen¬ 
dous the confijpt, that both parties, as 
if by mutual consent, suspended their 
fire to await its issue; the roar of the 
musketry subsided, even the heavy 
booming of the artillery ceased, and 
from the irelde was heard only, as 
from the battles of tho knights of 
old,* the I5ud clang of the swonls ring¬ 
ing on the helmets and cuiiusses of 
the dauntless antagonists. 

45. The sun set while the contest 
was still undecided; the moon rose on 
the deadly strife, and amidst her sil¬ 
very rays, fire was struck on all sides 
by the steel upon tho armour, and 
dazzling sparks few around the com¬ 
batants, as if a thousand anvils were at 
once ringing under the blows of the 
forgers. Nothing could overcome the 
heroic courage of the Imperialists ; but 
tliAr equipgient was not equal to that 
of their opponents, and in close fight 
the Austrian horsemen, whose front 
only was covered, were not an ade¬ 
quate match for the cuirassiers of Na¬ 
poleon, whose armour went entirely 
round their body. After a despiirate 
struggle, tbeir numbers were so re¬ 
duced that they were unable any longer 
to make head against the encmy|^and 
leaving two-thix^ of their numbw on 
the field, they were driven in disorder 
along the chauss^e towards Ratisbon. 
But their heroic standp however fatal 
to themselves, proved the salvation of 
the army. During the engagement, 
the aitilleiy and infantiy withdrew 
in safety to ana Napoleon, 

^ See Hombe's Iliad, xUl. 839, 844. 
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who perceived that the Archduke had 
brought up the reserve under Lichten¬ 
stein, which had not yet been engaged, 
dreading a reverse like that which be¬ 
fell the Austrians in similar circum¬ 
stances at Marengo, reluctantly, and 
against the earnest advice of Lannes, 
gave orders for the army to halt, and 
bivouac on the ground which they oc¬ 
cupied. 

46. The situation of the Archduke 
was now very critical—with a victori¬ 
ous army, beaded by Napoleon, in his 
front, and the brood Danube, tra¬ 
versed only by the single bridge of 
Ratisbon, in hk rear. By bringing up 
his whole forces from the opposite side 
of the river, and concentiating his 
troops from Abach and the right, he 
was still in a situation to conipeusate 
the losses of the day, and give battle 
with eighty thousand admi|;^.ble troops 
in front of Batisbon.* But that field 
was eminently hazardous, foT*a serious 
disaster sustained there might lead to 
total ruin; and his army was not only 
extremely fatigued by the constant 
combats and marches of five successive 
days, but considerably affected in its 
spirit by the reverses it hod experi¬ 
enced, and seriously weakened by the 
loss of ihe reserve parks and ammuni¬ 
tion train at Landshut. Five thou¬ 
sand men had been killed and wounded, 
and seven thousand made prisoners in 
the battle which had just terminated, 
besides twelve standai'ds and sixteeu 
pieces of cannon, taken by t&e enemy. 
Though Lichtenstein's cor2}B much 
more thaa supplied these losses, yet 
the French Quai'ds bad just arrived on 
the field from Spain, and Massena's 
corps, and Oudinot’s grenadiers, which 
had not been engaged at all, were cer¬ 
tain to bear the brunt of the next 
battle which might ensue. Influenced 
by these considerations, the Archduke 
resolved to retire during the night, and 
restore the spirit and recruit the losses 

* He bod sixty tl^tisand men around the 
walk of Batisbon the night after the battle; 
including Bellogarde'a cor^ which was still 
on the other side of thel^ube, the total 
fbree wa# about eighty wiOuBamh — Stut- 
TjeBKXiK, U9; and Oauirsk Pfrmpofh 
lima. . 
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his army in Bohemia, before again 
eugaginginactiveoperations. Abridge 
of boats was immemately thrown over 
the Danube, some miles aboVe Batis- 
bon, and over Ct and ihe bridge at that 
town the army defiled without inter¬ 
mission tlw whole mght. With such 
expedition and ordeitwas this critical 
op^^on competed, that before nine 
o'clock on the following morning, not 
only were almost,ah the soldiers, but 
nearly all the guns, chariots, and am¬ 
munition waggsDB, 'Safely on the other 
side. When the French, who, from 
the hfrge watch-fires kept up on the 
enemy’s lines during the ni^ht, sup¬ 
posed a decisive battle was intended 
for the ensuing day, stood to their 
arms in the morning, they beheld with 
astonishment the whole plain of Ratk- 
bou deserted, except by a few broken 
waggons gun-carriages, and saw only 
in the Extreme distaxv^e dense masses 
of cavalry protecting the retreat of the 
last-strains within the walk of Batis- 
bomt * 

47. No sooner did Napoleon discover 
that the Archduke had withdrawn the 
bulk of his forces during the night, 
than he moved forward the whole cavi 
airy to attat^ the rear-guard, dralvn 
up in front of Ratkbop, Notwldi- 
standing all their efforts, they ooi£dd 
not prevent great confusion ocoufring 
as thettlost of the carrii«eB i^rimdrew 
into thostown; and nearly a thousand 
brave horsemen there sacrificed them¬ 
selves for the safety of the rest of the 
army. The screen of cavalry which 
Mas drawn up round the bridge of 

boats happily conceale(f its existence 

% 

t The Frouch the battle of BchmUhl 

about six thousMMl iuen. The bulletin stat¬ 
ed the general Ion the opening of the 
campaign, at twelra hundred killed, and 
four thousand wounded; which, acomisg 
to their usual proportion Of admitting only 
a fourth part of its real amount, would make 
it about twenty thousand men, which was 
prultablyvery near the mark. The Austrians, 
in the whole five days, lost in killed wound¬ 
ed, and i^soners, about thirty thousand, 
and one nuudred pieces of cannon.—First 
BuUain, 24th April 1809; Pelbt, il. 99; and 
GauNx's Cormpondmeti a copy of wliiw the 
author obtained from the Imperial archives 
at Vienna, ihroiwb the kindness of bit 
valued firlend, ffligftsin Basil Hall. 
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from the ^emy till the troops weit 
all over; but the pontoons themselves 
were burned, or fell into the hands of 
the victors. At length, the rear-guard 
was all withdrawn within the w^s of 
Ratisbon, the gates closed, and the 
ramprts lined with infantry. R’apo- 
leoor^t noon arrilred on the spot, and 
in his anxiety to press the assai^tf ap- 
roached so near thewalls that a muB> 
et-ball struck hitfi on the right foot, 
and occasiosied a considerable contu¬ 
sion. The pain obligti him to dis¬ 
mount from his horse; the report 
spread that the Emperor was woifoded; 
and instantly the soldiers broke from 
their ranks, and leaving their muskets, 
their guns,S:heir horses, crowded round 
their beloved chief. Regardless of the 
cannon-balls which fell among the 
dense grou]p, fifteen thousand men of 
all arms hastened to the s^t, every 
one forgetting ]|ti8«own danger*in in* 
tei&e anxiety concerning their gene¬ 
ral’s welfare. After a few mini|tes, 
the Emperor again mounted his horse; 
a rapturous cheer from the warlike 
multitude announced the joyful event 
to the army; and soon the rolling of 
^he dioms and clang of tho trumpets 
recalled the soldiers in ^11 directions 
• to their arms. But the pain was so 
great that, after he retired to his tent, 
notwithstanding all his fortitude, Ka- 

E oleon swooned away. The wound, 
owever, was n6t attended with any 
serious consequences.* 

48. This perilous incident retarded 
only for a few minutes the progress of 
the attack. Lannes, who directed the 
operations, pAneiving a large house 
^i^oh rested against the rampart, 
pointed several guns against its walls, 
which speedily reduced them to ruins, 
and formed a sort of breach, by which 
access might be obtained to the sum¬ 
mit. A heavy fire, however, was kept 
up from the rampart, which rendered 
the crossing of the glacis highly dan¬ 
gerous, and for long no soldiers could 

* A parallel tnddent happened to Han¬ 
nibal at the siege of Ba^ntum. ** But when 
Hannibal himself, while ho too incautiously 
approached tho wall, fbU severely wounded 
in the thigh by a Javelin, such fiightand dis- 
mayspreid around that the works and rinea 
had nearly boon abandmied.*'—L ivy, xxl 7. 


be found who would incur the hazard. 
Impatient of the delay, Marshal Lannes 
seized a scaling-ladder, and himself 
ran forward over the perilous space, 
swept in every part by the enemy’s 
balls, “ You shall see,” said he, “ that 
your marshal is still a grenadier.” Ani¬ 
mated by his example, thetroopa rushed 
on, cleared the glacis, leaped into the 
ditch, and, crowding up the breach 
formed by the ruined house, forced 
their way into the place: LABUDOThBE, 
reserved for a melancholy fate in future 
times, was the first man who was seen 
on the summit. The troops now fol¬ 
lowed rapidly into the town: the gates, 
attacked in .flank, were seized and 
opened, and the streets filled with a 
multitude of fierce assailants. Still 
the Hungarian grenadiers maintained 
their resistance: slowly retiring to¬ 
wards the bridge, they kept up an in¬ 
cessant discharge upon their pursuers; 
tho housba took fire in the conflict; 
the ammunition waggons were only 
rescued from the flames by the united 
efforts of both friends and foes; and, 
after losing half their numbers in the 
desperate strife, they reached the bar¬ 
ricades of the bridge, where the can¬ 
nonade from tho opposite side was so 
violent as to render all further pursuit 
impossible. The French headquarters 
were established for the night in the 
convent of Prull, under the walls; in 
the course of it, the bridge was evacu- 
alted; and^next day, the Austrian rear¬ 
guard was discovert beyond Stadt-am- 
hoff, covering the retreat of the army 
to the woody heights of the Bohiner- 
wald. 

49. The advantages gained by tliese 
brilliant operations to Napoleon were 
very great. ^Twelve days only had 
elapsed since he left Paris; and n&eady 
he had reassembled the army after its 
imprudent dispersion hy Berthier, com¬ 
bated the Austrians on four successive 
days, separated Hiller and the Arch¬ 
duke Louis from the Achduke Charles, 
thrown the two former back upon the 
Inn, in too inconsiderable strength to 
be able to cover Vienna, and driven the 
latter to an eocentiio retreat into the 
Bohemian mountains. Thirty thou¬ 
sand Austrians had fallen or been made 
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pnsoners in these disastrous engsge- 
meuta ; a hundred pieces of cannon, 
six hundred ammunition waggons, two 
pontoon trains, and an iinmeuso quan¬ 
tity of baggage token; and the spirit 
of the vanquished so thoro^hly broken 
as to render them inco{>a^, for some 
time, of engaging in active operations. 
The road to Vienna lay open to the 
conqueror: it was a matter of mere 
convenience to him when he should 
step forward and seize the capital of 
the monarchy, its magnificent arsenal, 
and boundless resources of every kind. 
Twenty thousand men were lost to 
the French army; but what were they 
amongst such a host, and what such 
a diminution compared fo the incalcu¬ 
lable moral influence upon his own 
troops and those of his allies, in conse¬ 
quence of such a series of successes at 
the very outset of the campaign I If 
ever the words of Csesar,* Veni, vldi, 
viclf werc applicable to a mederii con¬ 
queror, they might have been used by 
Napoleon on this occasion. 

flO. It was by indefatigable activity, 
and the nicest calculation of time, that 
these astonishing results had been ob¬ 
tained ; and never hud the Emperor 
displayed in a more striking manner 
the untiring energy of his character. 
Unwearied by a rapid journey, night 
and day, for six successive days, from 
Favis, he no sooner anived at Donau- 
worth than ho began the incessant 
questioningand correspondence, whi^h, 
with him, wore the invarin191e preludes 
to great achievements. His lettem to 
bis lieutenants, during the next flve 
days, wo\ild of thcmselviis make u 
volume. His calculation of time was 
so exact, and the habits of precise obe¬ 
dience on the part of his generals so 
complete, that his divftions invariably 
arrived on the ground assigned them 
at the very moment on which he relied, 
and when their operation was required; 
and generally again marched and com¬ 
bated on the day following, without 
any intermediate repose. By this 
means, though his forces were not, 
upon the whole, more numerous, at 
least at that period, than those of the 
Austrians, they were almost alwavs 
gi'catly superior at the point of attack. 


ifor did the Emperor shun the fatigue 
which he thus imposed upon his sol¬ 
diers : on the contrary, nut one of 
them underwent anything dike the 
mental and l)^ily labour to which he 
subjected Ifimself. From the moi'ning 
of me 19tb, when the battle of Abens- 
berg began, till the*pight of the 23d, 
wh«n that of Ratisbon terminated, he 
was Ai horseback, or dictating letters, 
at least eighteen htuis a-day; he had 
outstrippra his own saddle-horses by 
flie rapidity of his journey, and knocked 
up those of tue King of Bivaria, by 
the fatigue they had undeigone. V^eu 
all around him were r^y to drop 
down with exhaustion, he began to 
read and dictate deB|>atc}^eB, and sut 
up half the night receiving raports 
from the generals and marshals, and 
completing the directions for the suc¬ 
ceeding day. Ho has hin»elf told ua, 
that his fnanoeuvr^B this period in 
Bavaria were the mosc brilliant oHhis 
life^* and without going the length of 

* *‘ThogreatestmilitarymanOMivrcsIover 
oxocuted, and those for which 1 givo myself 
most credit, were performed at EchmUbl, 
and were infinitely superior to those at 
Marengo, or to any other of my actions." 
“On this ^y, I heard the Emperoa rapos^t 
wliat 1 had often previously heard him say, 
that the finest manceuvres of his life were 
those which precodedtfaebattlcof Echmllhl.'* 
—LabCascs, V. 108,160. 

The details of the grounds on whifih this 
sthkiqg opinion is formed, are thus given by 
^elet, and quoted hy Los Casus: ‘*In four 
da^'s of combats und manoeuvres wore com¬ 
pleted the destinies of the Austrian army— 
uf that army recently so numerous and 
arrogant, tlio moat fovinidable uud perfhotly 
equipped whioh Austria had ever sent forth. 
By his first disposltioxiB, Napoleon hod or¬ 
ganised the plan of bis great oattie, secured 
uis out)Kisbs, and reconnoitred the ground 
for a buttle in front of Augsburg, according 
to tho direction which the enemy’s columns 
seemed disposed to take. He Km ooireoted 
the false dispoaitioih of Berthier, jmd collect¬ 
ed his forces in such masses on each wing, 
os to preclude the divnger which he had in¬ 
duced On tho 16th April he arrived on the 
ground and made his dispositions, and an¬ 
nounced that in three days all would be ac- 
compli^ed: on the 19th it ootnmcnccd, and 
the junction of tho wings took place under 
tho cannon of the Archduke; on tho 20th, 
lie broke tho enemy's ceutro at Abcusbeig, 
and entirely sepamted their left wing from 
their centre t on the 2l8t, ho routed the left 
wing at Landshut, got possession of ifo maga¬ 
zines, park equipages, and commuuicatious* 
Quick os lightuuig, ho retmued on tho 22d 
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do eztraordinaiy an eulogium, it may 
safely be afSrmed tbat they never were 
excelled by the operations either of 
himself or any other general. 

51. On the day folIoYingi the Em* 
peror reviewed a great partfof his army 
at Ratisbon, and one of those imposing 
spectacles was exjrlbited which, almost 
as much as his military talents, coi>tn- 
buted to his astonishing success^d. As 
each regiment deh^ed before him, Na- 
|)oleon demanded from the colonel who 
were the most deserving among the 
officers, nOn-commissioAed officers, and 
privates, and in presence of the army 
conferred on them the honours and 
distinctions assigned to them. On 
these interesting occasions he himself 
decided on evciy case, and often con¬ 
ferred the rewaid on a common soldier, 
in preference to those of higher grade 
who were recommended. He recog¬ 
nised some of the veterans of Marengo 
or Ihc Pyramids iSla f hey were presented 
to him, and when conferring t^he cross, 
gave them a signal of recognition*]^ a 
slight tap on the cheek or clap on the 
shoulder, accompanied by a kind ex¬ 
pression, as, ** I make you a baron or a 
chevalier.** One of these veterans, on 
being asked the Emperor if 

be did not remember him. “ How 
‘ sh^ld 1 ? ” answered Napoleon. It 
was y* replied the soldier, who in 
the desert of Syria, at the moiqpnt of 
your utmost necessity, gave you a por¬ 
tion of my rations.” Napoleon at once 
recognised him, and said, “ Oh 1 I re¬ 
collect you perfectly, and make you a 
chevalier, with an annual endowment of 
twelve hundred francs,’* (£50). These 

to EcbmUhl, to deal out' his final blows 
a^inat the array of the Archduke, the re¬ 
mains of which with difficulty saved them- 
selves behind the walls of Ratisbon and the 
mountains of Bohemia. *Had Hasaena, as be 
was ordered, attacked Loudshut on the 21st, 
on the right bank of the Isar, at the same 
moment when Napoleon press^ him on 
the left bank, the remains of Hiller’s corps 
would liRve been entirely destroyed: had 
Batlsbon not been delivered up to the Arch¬ 
duke, the remains of bis array, cooped up in 
the bend formed by the Danube at that place, 
would have been utteiVy ruine<L Thua but 
for theae untoward inodents, the vast army 
of the Archduke would have been out to 
pieces in these four days: as it was, it was 
severed in two^ and found salvstion only In 
ffight.— liAS Cases, t. lOfi. 


heart-thrilling scenes excited the luual 
transports among tho French soldiers; 
but on the troops of the Confederation, 
upon whom honours and bounties were 
wisely and profusely chowered, and to 
whom thcy„wcre perfectly new, they 
produced an unbounded impression. 
It then appeared how strongly the 
German heart was capable of being 
moved by ^ese appeals to honour and 
generous feeling, of which the allied 
sovereigns in after times so largely 
availed themselves. At the same time, 
forty of the most deserving of the 65th 
regiment, which had capitulated at 
Ratisbon, were admitted into the Old 
Guard, to show that* the Emperor en¬ 
tertained no ’displeasure at that corps 
for that untoward event; and a pro¬ 
clamation was addressed to the army, 
which, with just pri^e, though in ex¬ 
aggerated terms, recounted their great 
exploits.* 

52. But though these splendid tri¬ 
umphs attended tlie arms of Napoleon, 
where he commanded in person, the 
fate of war was very different in other 
quarters ; and already were t<i be seen 
convincing proofs, from the disasters 
sustained under the direction of his 
lieutenants, that tho invincible vete¬ 
rans of tho republic were fast wearing 
out, that the conscripts of the Empire 
possessed no superiority over the now 

* “Soldiers, you have juRtified my anti- 
d^tdons: you jiave stipphed by bravery the 
wAt of nui^l^rs, and marked the difference 
which exists between the noldiers of Cicsur 
end the armed rabble of Xerxes. Withiu 
the space of a few we have triumphed 
in the battles of ^avin, of Abensberg, 
and Echmtlhl, and in' the combats of Freys- 
ing, Londshut, and Batisbon: one huiidmd 
pieces of cannon, forty standards, fifty thou¬ 
sand prisoners, three bridge equijviges, threo 
thousand bi^goga^aggons with their horses, 
all the regimeuml caissons,—such are the 
fruits of the rapidity of your marches and 
of your courage. The enemy, seduced by a 
pet^ured cabinet, appeared to retain no re¬ 
collection of you: his wakening has been 
speedy, for you have appeared more terrible 
than ever. Lately he crossed the Inn and 
Invaded the territory of our allies: lately 
he talkod of nothing less than carrying the 
war into the bosom of our ootmtry: how 
defeated, dispersed, he flies In consteraa- 

tion. Already my advanced guu?d bna 

C ed the Inn; in a month we ahoU be at 
ina.*—N apoleok to hit troM, Aprli 
1808; Filet, ii. 118. 
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improved and invigorated amifee bj* 
which they were opposed^ and that 
the BucceBBee, where he in person com- 
mandedi were owing to the talent of 
his combinations or the terrors of his 
name, Hiller, who had retired to the 
Inn after the disaster of Landshtit, 
finding that he was not pursued by the 
French troops, and having ascertained 
that Napoleon had diverged with the 
bulk of his forces in another direction, 
deemed it a favourable opportunity to 
take vengeance on the Bavarians, by 
whom he had been somewhat incau* 
tiously pursued for tlie losses which 
he had experienced. Having collected 
Borne small reinforcemei^ on the Inn, 
and divided his troops, about thirty 
thousand strong, into three columns, 
he remeasured his steps, and suddenly 
attacked the Baiiirians under Wbede, 
who, along w'ith the divisWn of Moli- 
tor, both under the orders of Bessi^res, 
were advancing beyond the* defile of 
Ncumarkt, and had taken post on the 
heights in front of St Verti. The Ba¬ 
varians made at first a stout resistance, 
but,beingoutnumberedandoutflanked, 
they were soon driven back; and though 
Molitor came up to su^^pori them with 
some regiments of Ins division, they ^ 
too were compelled to retreat, and 
sustained a considerable loss. Before 
night the French and their allies were 
driven entirely off the field, w'ith theloss 
of fifteen hundred men killed, wounded, 
and prisoners. But Uie intelligence 
which Hiller received in the night of the 
battle of Echmiihl, and the retreat of 
the Archduke upon Katisbon, induced 
him to halt in the career of victory, 
and remeasure his steps to the Inn, in 
order to cover the approach to Vienna. 

53. A disaster of a st^l more serious 
description was sustained about the 
same ^riod, by the Viceroy Eugene 
Beauhomais, in the Italian plains. On 
the same day on which the Archduke 
Charles crossed the Inn, his brother, 
the Archduke John, passed the moun¬ 
tain frontier of the kingdom of Italy 
with fort^-cight thousand men, and 
after defiling over the Isonzo at Gori- 
sia, and going through Udina, poiired 
down on the Italian plains, and took 
post in front of Passeriano, already 
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ATamous in the diplomacy etf Napoieon, 
[Ante, Chap. xxvi. § 3J. The Viceroy 
had above forty-five thousand men to 
oppose the invader; but they were, in 
great part, 9 <if Italian extraction, and 
could hardly be relied upon to with¬ 
stand the shock of Transalpine forces. 
This inferiority speedily appeared iu 
th^ drst actions of the cam|«iign. 
Eugene fell back ncross the Taglia- 
meuto, and established his head¬ 
quarters at Sacile. The Austrians, 
two days afterf came up in great force, 
and ^ Pordenone surprised the 35t]i 
Frenm reginient, which, with its eagle 
and four pieces of cannon, fell into the 
enemy’s hands. Stung to the quick 
by this disgrace, and feaftul of the 
effect of any further retreat upon the 
spirit of his troops, the Viceroy deter¬ 
mined to hold firm and give battle to 
the enemy. Orders accordingly wore 
given lor the whole tfrmy to suspend 
its retreat, and retrace its steps, on the 
15tk; and on the day . following he 
made an attack on the Jm])eriali 0 t 8 
between Sacile and Pordenone. 

54. The field of battle, which lay 
between Vigo-Nuova and Porcia, on 
the gentle slopes where the ^ps of 
Itoveredo melt into the Italian plains, 
was singularly favourable for the ope¬ 
rations of cavaliy, in which anp the 
Austrians had considerably the advan¬ 
tage. *So little did they anticipate, 
However, an attack, that at the mo¬ 
ment when it commenced, the Arch¬ 
duke John W'OB engaged in hearing 
mass at .Pordenone, and one of his 
corps was considerably iu the rear. 
The best dispositions, however, which 
circumstanceswould admit, were made 
to repel the enemy; and as the troops 
in the rear succes^vely came up, they 
were passed on to the plain of Vigo- 
Nuova, BO as to menace the commxini- 
cation between Eugene and the bridge 
of Sacile. The combat was very warm, 
and in the first instance, before the 
corps of Chastellar came up, Pi'ince 
Eugene had the advantage. At the vil¬ 
lage of Porcia, in particular, which was 
repeatedly taken and retaken, a fright¬ 
ful carnage took place. Graduallyi 
however, the Austrians, who had out¬ 
flanked their opponents, cooped up 
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their lino very narrow limits 

and at length it was driven into the 
space between Fontana, Fredda, and 
Porcia, which did not exceed two miles 
in breadth. Fearful <S ^the conae- j 
quences of any disaster upon troops j 
confined within Evich narrow limits, 
Eugene gave the signal to retreat, 
\yhicb wiis effected at first 
in echelon, which ^n’osted weir pur¬ 
suers by alternate volleys as on a re¬ 
view day. at the defile occasioned 
by the bridge of the L£Vinza and the 
marshes on either side of that s^'eam, 
they fell into disorder, which was soon 
augmented by the intelligence that 
seven thousand men of the Austrian 
reserve hatT passed them, and already 
occupied Sjicile. The whole army 
upon this fell into confusion,—^horse, 
foot, and cannon became blended to¬ 
gether in frightful disorder,«and fed 
towards the Adige,' without either di¬ 
rection or further attempt at resist¬ 
ance. The approach of night b»duo 
saved them from a total overthrow; 
but as it was, they lost four thousand 
killed and wounded, and an equal 
number of prisoners, besides fifteen 
pieced of cannon; while the Austrians 
had not to lament the loss of half the 
number. 

SSj This important victoiy in the 
outset of the campaign was likely to 
prove decisive, »is that of Mngiihi^o in 
1799hadbocn,[Ante, Chap, xxvii. §36]; 
of the fate^of Italy, and would have 
been attetufed with not leas miterial 
results upon the general issue of the 
war, had its effects not been obliter¬ 
ated, and the career of success in the 
plains of Lon>bardy arrested, by the 
rapid and overwhelming advance of 
Napoleon t<.» Vienns^ As it was, how¬ 
ever, and even though the Archduke 
John waa far from following uji his 
successes with the vigour which might 
have been exptxited, the results of the 
battle were in the highest degree im¬ 
portant. Eugene, reinforced by some 
Ixvttalions which he had left at Verona, 
succeeded in at length reorganising his 
army, and took post behind the forti¬ 
fied line of the Adige, already immor¬ 
talised in the campaigns of Napoleon. 
The Archduke, though obliged to send 


[chap. lvi. 

three divisions at this period to ob¬ 
serve Marmont in Dalmatia, and con¬ 
siderably weakened by the necessity 
of making large detachments to mask 
Venice and Palma-Nuova, in which the 
enomy hud 'Large garrisons, followed 
his reti'eating adversary and took post, 
with thirty thousand excellent troops, 
in the framous position of Caldiero, a 
few miles from Verona. But the 
spirit of the two armies was essentially 
changed; the Italians, depressed and 
weakened by defeat, felt the old supe¬ 
riority of tho Transmontane forces, and 
were prepared to fall back, as in the 
time of Suwarroff, to the furthest 
verge of the Jtalian peninsula; while 
the Austrians, roused to the highest 
degree by their eai'ly success, confi¬ 
dently anticipated a repetition of tho 
glories of Novi and tfce Trebbia, But 
the antioipptions of both parties were 
traversed by tho extraordinary pro¬ 
gress of ISapoleon down tho valley of 
the Danube, which soon rendered 
necessary the concentration of the 
whole forces of the monarchy for the 
defence of the capital.* 

56. Thus, though Napoleon's suc¬ 
cesses had been great on the Bavarian 
plains, he had by no means gained any 
dcci<led advantage; bis armies had been 
routed or run the most imminent 
hazard, wherever he did not command 
in person; and disasters which would 
have been decisive in any other war- 
fA'o had l^en experienced by his lieu¬ 
tenants on the Italian frontier. It 
was evident that tho forces of the con¬ 
tending parties were approaching to 
an equality; tho wonted vehemence 
of the Republican armies had disap¬ 
peared when by the marshals of 
France ; the Austrians had clearly 
proved their superiority to the allies 
who swelled the columns of theif ad¬ 
versaries ; and it was the consifhimate 
talents, overwhelming force, and para¬ 
lysing renown of Napoleon, that alone 

* lu the order of timo, tho war in the Ty¬ 
rol should bo treated of immediately atlcr 
the opening of tho campaign in Italy: but 
tho vaiit moral im{)ortanco of that ooutest, 
as well as its romuntio character, require a 
so[)aratd chapter; and it will be tretited of 
in a following one, before that whieli narrates 
tho battle ol Wagrani. 
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etiU ohoined viotory to the standards 
of the Grand Army. Reversing the 
principles of both parties in the con¬ 
test,—^the fortunes of France had come 
to depend on the genius of a single 
man; the pyramid rested on its apex; 
driven by necessity to a lAore enlarged 
policy, Austria was reaping the fruits 
of popular enthusiasm, and success¬ 
fully combating the revolution with 
the arms which itself had created. 
Tlife aristocratic power, generally suc¬ 
cessful, failed only from the want of a 
leader adequate to the encounter of 
the popular hero; the democratic, else¬ 
where defeated, prevailed through the 


extraordinary abilities of one man. 
ouch a state of matters might promise 
little for present success, but it was 
pregnant with hope for future deliver¬ 
ance, Great os may be the ascendancy, 
unboundec^ t!he activity of a single 
leader, they cannot, in the long run, 
compensate general disaster; and, in 
alL prolonged conteiftB, that power is 
uluiAatel^ destined to victory which, 
appealing to princijples that &d a re¬ 
sponsive echo in the human heart, 
rests upon the organised* and directed 
efforts of thc^many, rather than the 
abiliMes, how splendid soever, of the 
I few. 


OIIAPTER LVII 

e 

CAMPAIGN OP ASPERN. 


1, Immediatelt after the battle of 
Echmiihl, Napoleon, clearly perceiving 
the expediency of striking at the heart 
of his enemy's power before the conster¬ 
nation cuuseciucut on the disasters in 
Bavaria had subsided, issued orders in 
all directions for the concentration of 
his forces towards the Austrian capital. 
Orders were despatched on the J4th 
to Eugene, to press forward in the 
Italian plains ; to Bernadotte, who bad 
assumed the command of the Saxons 
at Dresden, without a moment's delay 
to enter Bohemia by the northern 
frontier; and to Foniatowski, who 
commanded the Polish army, to in¬ 
vade Galicia, and endeavour to excite 
an insurrection in that province against 
the Austrian domination.*' Every pre¬ 
paration was also made for moving the I 

* To Bugeno ho wrote—“Advance in full 
oonndou^; tho Emperor is about to move 
into the interior of Austria; tho enemy will 
not keep their ground before yon any more 
than tbe^ have done in Bavaria. Their army, 
defeated iu its most cherished preuecta, is to¬ 
tally demoralised.’* To Bumadotte at Dres-1 
deu^ ** Napoleon is about to march upon i 
Vienna, and he expects, with the greatest' 


whole Grand Army, with the excep¬ 
tion of Duvoust's corps, which was left 
at Ratisbun to observe the Aifthduke, 
down the valley of the Danube, into 
the interior of the monarchy; and, by 
daybreak on the 26th, a hundred Chou- 
san(^ men were in full march lEor the 
Inn and Vienna. At the same time, 
to impose upon Prussia, and overawe 
the numerous malcontexiAs in the north 
of Germany, a corps of observation was 
formed, under the oiders, first of Kel- 
Icrmann, and afterwords of Junot, 
which, though consisting only of four¬ 
teen thousand men, was pompously 
announced in the bulletins as number^ 
ing fifty ihouBto^d combatants. 

2. The situation of the Archduke 
Charles was now embarrassing iu the 
highest degree. By having been driven 

impatience, your arrival In Bohemia, to co¬ 
operate with the Grand Army, which will at 
ouco render dispeeable Uie corps of Bavoust, 
now left in obMrvation at RatisboD.** To 
Foniatowski—That be fiiUy relied on bis 
zeal in the common cause, and that, as tho 
Emperor was about to march upon Vienna, 
now was the moment for him to enter Oali- 
uia ."—original LetUn in Fslet, U. 172,178* 
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frjm the valley of the Danube, and^ 
compelled t«‘ take refuge in the moun- 
tains of Bohemia, the approach to the 
capital was left ungua^ed, aave by 
HUler'a c6ipB and that of the Archduke 
Louia, thirty-five thotfaa^d atrong, 
which were wholly inadequate to ar- 
reatthe march of th^ mighty conqueror. 
An ordinary genbml, indeed, respon¬ 
sible to his superiors, would hesitate 
to advance into t^e interior of the 
Austrian monarchy, leaving seventy- 
five thousand men on one flank in the 
Bohemian mountains, aSid the insur¬ 
gent Tyrol, secure in inaccessible Alps, 
on the other, to menace or cut off his 
of communication. But it was 
nin the character of Napoleon to be 
deterred by'* such obstacles. On the 
contraxy, it was distinctly foreseen, 
what the event speedily proved was 
the case, that the French Emperor, re¬ 
lying on the power and terror of the 
army under his knmediate command, 
would hurry forward to the capital, 
and trust to his never-failing reSourees 
to dissipate any assemblages on his 
flanks or rear by which his communi¬ 
cation might be threatened. Impress¬ 
ed with these ideas, Prince Charles de¬ 
spatched orders on the 23d to Hiller, to 
retard as much as jwBsible the advance 
of l^e enemy; to the Archduke John, 
to fbtreat towards the Hereditaiy 
States ) while he himself, alter lorm- 

* To hla brother the Emperor, the Arch¬ 
duke wrote--*' Finding it impossible to keep 
my ground with a river such as the Danube 
in my rear agaipat a viptorioiis enemy in 
front, X have deemed it expedient to cross 
to the northern bank and form a Junction 
with Count Bellegorde. Ton are aware tliat 
all the opentions of the caini)atgn were based 
on the probability of early success, and on 
the co-operation of the troops of the Bfaeuish 
Confederacy, who have, in declared 
a^nst ua Would it not bo expedient, then, 
to try the result of a negotiation, before the 
enemy has invaded Austria, and while in 
Italy and the Tyrol there remained successes 
to counterbalance his odvanti^os ? ** The 
Emperor despatched Count Stadion with his 
reply, which approved of overtures by the 
Archduke, provided they did not compro¬ 
mise his dii^ity. The IMer accotflingly 
wrote to Na^eon on the 80th April—"Tour 
Bi^caty has announced your cmval by a 
salvo of artilleiy; 1 had no time to reply to 
it; but though hardly informed of your pre- 
senok 1 speedily discovered it by the losses 
imeh 1 sustained. You have taken many 
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ing a junction with Bellegarde, exerted 
himself to the utmost in reoiganising 
his army, and, with the consent of the 
Emperor Francis, despatched a courier 
with a dignified letter proposing an 
exchange of prisoners, and hinting at 
more important negotiations to Napo¬ 
leon, who arrived, however, at the 
French headquarters after they had 
already been established in Upper 
Austria, and too late to arrest the 
dreaded march of the conquerorto 
Vienna.* 

3. The Empcroi^s dispositions being 
all completed, the Grand Army was, to 
a certain extent, divided; Davoust, 
whose corps, exhausted by tho fa¬ 
tiguing marches it Lad undergone, 
and seriously weakened by the losses 
of the camj aign, stood in need alike of 
reinforcement and repose, was left at 
Ratisbon to guard the passage of the 
Danube, and'Vvatchthe rctiringcolumns 
of the Archduke ; Lefebvre, with the 
Bavarians, was detached into the Tyrol, 
to make head against the insurre^ion 
in that province, which was daily as¬ 
suming a more menacing aspect; while 
the Emperor himself, at the head of 
the corps of Massena, Lannes, and 
Bessidri:s, still, notwithstanding all the 
losses of the campaign, above eighty 
thousand strong, proceeded direct by 
the great road along the southern side 
of the Danube to Vienna. Vandamme 

prisoners from me, and I have taken some 
tlioasands from you in quarters where you 
were not personally present. I propose to 
exchange them, man tor man, tank for rank; 
and, if that proposal proves agreeable to y(m, 
point out the place where it may bo possible 
to carry it into eiTecU X feci flattered, sire, 
in combating the greatest captain of the age; 
but I should esteem myself more happy if 
Heaven hod chosen me to ho the instrument 
iu procuring for my country a durable peace. 
Whatever may be tho events of war, or tho 
ohanoesof an aocommodation, X pray your Ma¬ 
jesty to believe that my desires will always 
outstrip your wishes, and that I am equally 
honoured by meeting your Mivlenty either 
with the sword or the olive branch in your 
hand.'*—But all this graoeflil flattery Was 
thrown away; for, before it reached Napo¬ 
leon, he WHS far advanced In the volley of the 
Danube, and the terrible combat of Ebers- 
berg had o]>encd to him the gates of Upper 
Austria, after which nothing rontainod to 
stay his triumphant march to Vienna.—E rz. 
Johann's Ftldsuff in jaJirt 68, 56; and 
Pblxt. ii, 17C 170, 
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followed at a little distance, with the Lcation with the northern bank of the 
troops oi the Confederation, eighteen riven It waa of the most vital conse- 
thousand more; and as soon os Berna- quence to gain posaession of this post, 
dotte, with the Saxons, who was toil- for a few hours would suffiqp, with a 
ing round the outer frontier of the Bo- corps such a| HiUer’s, to put it in a 
hemian moimtains, relieved Davoust posture ofsdefenco; and if the Arch- 
at Ratisbon, he too was *to follow in duke, who was following by Budweis 
the same direction with his corps, still down the left banh^ should arrive be- 
numbering forty thousand men. Every fo^ it was forced, it might retard, or 
disposition being thus made to secure alto^ther defeat, the projected march 
hie rear, and station his troops in upon Yiefma. • 
echelon, so as to secure his commimi- 5. The scenery in t^p vicinity of 
cations, Napoleon left Ratisbon on the Salzburg, particularly that of the ^ 
26tb, and arrived the same day at Kdnigs Sec, the valley of Bercholsgad- 
Landshut, where he found the whole en Iqjiding to it, the dehle above Hal- 
Guard, both horse and foot, assembled, lein, the Xraim, Aber and Alter S^es, 
having just come up from Spain. This and the whole valley from the Danube 
veteran corps, fully twenty thousand up to Gastems, is perhaps the most 
strong, proved a most important addi- magnificent in Europe. It rivals the 
tion to his invading force; and when Grande Chartreuse in grandeur, and 
it is recollected that in the beginning unites to its romantic character the 
of January it was at Astorga, at the sublimity of the Gasteren Thai and 
foot of the Galician mouiftains, [Ante, the (^esshinen Thai, at the Upper ex- 
Chap. LV. § 46], it must b^ admitted tremity of the vUlljy of Kandersteg 
that few more rapid marches or stren- in Switzerland, the finest and most im- 
uous efforts are on record in the whole ptlssive scenery in the vast amphi- 
annals of military achievement. theatre of the central Alps. No words, 

4. Meanwhile, the vanguard pressed iff particular, can do justice to the 
on with ceaseless vigour, and soon the Konigs See—a noble sheet of water, 
advanced posts were on the Inn. The eight or ten miles in length, thirty 
rocky banks of that river, flanked by miles to the south of Salzburg,%hroud- 
the ramparts of Braunau and Paasau, ed amidst stupendous mountains, 
rifforded an apparently favourable situ- whose summits, ten thousand ^feet' 
ation for arresting the advance of the high, wrapped in eternal snow, iilmost 
enemy; but the vast line, above thirty overhang the lake which nestles in 
leagues in length, would have required their bosom. Vast forests of fir lie 
a hundred thousand men for its de- 'immediately below the region of ruck 
fence, and the Austrian general nad and snow in these lofty piles; and the 
not above a third of that number at his cliffs which shut* in the lake, several 
disposaL He therefore made no attempt thousand feet in perpendicular height, 
to defend it. For the same reason he descend abrupt and sheer to the 
contented himself with breaking down water's edge, varied at intervals by 
the bridges over the Salza, which had noble woo^ of beech and oak, whose 
the effect of retarding by two days the tints, especially in autumn, add inex- 
advance of the French army. Napoleon prcssible beauty»to the near points^ 
arrived at Braunau on the Ist May, this matchless landscape, 
and pressed on with ceaseless activity 6. The great superiority which the 
the march of his troops; while Hiller, Alps in tl^ quarter possess over those 
abandoning the woody range and un- in the central cantons of Switzerland 
formed intrenohments of the Kinh- consists in this, that from their not 
ber^ald, took post at the formidable rising from so i^vated a plateau, the 
position of Ebeabbebo, to defend the pine and the firuo noi occur so uni- 
][)asBag6 of the Traun, and cover the formly and eaily in the scene; but 
wooden bridge, which at Mauthausen, rich forests of walnut, sycamore, beech, 
or a little farther down the Danube, and oak; surmount, in the first in¬ 
formed an important line of communi- stance, the green and grassy vales, 
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%'^erc mountain freedom and laborious 
industry b4Ve apread a velvet carpet 
amidst the shapeless piles of rocks, 
which primeval earthquakes have de¬ 
tached from the overhanging moun¬ 
tains, The pine and la!lck occur in a 
more elevated region, forming a sable 
band between the brilliant tints of the 
foliage beneath, abd the pure glitteij^of 
the snow, or the grey hue of the^^cks 
^above. The inoun^ains aret not of such 
^height as to^ bo overloaded,' or have 
their ravines filled with snow; naked; 
or sprinkled only in ttfs upper parts 
with a silvery mantle, they exhil^t ail 
their romantic forms to th^ eye; and 
the enormous strata are disxKtsed with 
such regularity, that, at the distance 
even of twenty or thirty miles, every 
layer is distinctly visible; and the 
tmYeller feels as if ho were approach¬ 
ing the ruined castles of the giants of 
the earth, some standing erect, ^some 
cast down and sd&ttbred in fragments 
around. Yet so steep and perpendicu¬ 
lar are their sides, and so compleflfely 
do they in many places overhang the 
lakes, that in rowing along you cUn 
see reflected in the mirror all the gra¬ 
dations from the smooth shaven mea¬ 
dow, dh the margin of the water, 
through the inaccessible clifTa rising 
'abnmtly from their sides to the dark 
foi^st^ of the middle zone, and bare 
rocks of the upper region—yoy can 
touch with your hand the snowy sum¬ 
mits of the mountains.* 

7. Descending from the lofty sum¬ 
mit of the Alps by lateral branches to 
the great valley of the Danube, several 
mountain streams between Munich 
and Vienna present scenes, the beauty 
of which is for ever engraven uu the 
mind of the traveller, and afford, at the 
same time, favourably positions to dis¬ 
pute the advance of an invading army. 
Of these, the most impetuous and sav¬ 
age in its character is the Traun, 
whith, issuing from the wild cliffs of 
the Alter and Aber Sees, and descend- 

* Tbo author visited these iucomparablo 
scenes two-and-tweuty years ago; but the 
assistance of numerous sketches then made 
is not roquidito to recall the features of the 
scenery to hie niemoiy; they are indelibly 
imprinted there, and will remain engraven 
to the latest hour of his life. 
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ing through the Traun See, makes its 
way through narrow ravines and steep 
pine-clad hills to the Danul^e, a little 
above Eberaberg. A long wooden 
bridge crosses the stream in front of 
that place, which is commanded by 
the precipitous heights and old castle 
on its right or western bank: another 
existed some leagues higher up, at 
Weis. But tha road over the rntter 
crossed, a little farther on, another 
mountain toirent, the Kremsmiinster: 
and as all these bridges were of wood, 
easily destroyed, and requiring a con¬ 
siderable time for their reparation, the 
wing of the invader’s army, which at¬ 
tempted the passage by that circuitous 
route, was liable to very serious inter¬ 
ruption. Everything, therefore, .re¬ 
commended an immediate attack upon 
the bridge of Ebersbezg; and Masaena, 
who commanded the advanced guard, 
and was pSHestly alive to all these 
considcraVona, resolved to piuraue the 
enemy with such vigour, that they 
would not have time to apply the 
torcli to the combiistible arches. 

8. The prudence of this determina¬ 
tion, considering the vital importance 
of anticipating the Archduke at the 
bridge of Mauthausen, could not be 
disputed; but, when the 'French ar¬ 
rived on the left bank of the Traun, 
beyond Scharlentz, in front of Ebera- 
beig, the spectacle which presented 
itself was suflicient to daunt the most 
in^epid breasts. '"•Right in front of 
them lay flhe bed of the impetuous 
Traun, nearly eight hundred yards 
broad, intersected by many sand-banks 
and islands, clothed with stunted wood, 
traversed only by a single chausa&e, 
terminating in a bridge three hundied 
yards long, over the largest arm of 
the river, which flows in a deep epd 
rapid torrent, close to the right bailfc. 
The bridge, closed at its western ex¬ 
tremity by the gate of Eberaberg, was 
enfiladed by the houses of the town, 
which were all filled with musketeers, 
and commanded along its whole ex¬ 
tent by a plentiful ai*ray of artillery, 
dispose on the heights above. On 
the summit of the whole stood the old 
sqiuure castle, its walls bristling with 
bayonets, and with artillery planted 
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ou its mouldering battlemonta, to com-J stantly Oeneral Cohom, a descendant 
mand the bridge, at the distance of a1 of the illustrious engineeT of the same 
hundred toises. The hilla, or rather name, advanced to their head. and. 


swelling eminences next the river, were 
covered with deep masses of infantry 
interspersed with powe^l batteries 
of cannon, who stood prepared to dis¬ 
pute the passage; while, immediately 
in their rear, rose a second range of 
heights considerably more elevated 
than the former, clothed with pines, 
over which, equally with those in 
front, the road passed, and which af- 
foivled .another Y>osition stronger than 
the first, to which, if driven from their 
original ground, the enemy might 
retire, 

9, It required no ordinary resolution 
to attack, with no greater force, thirty- 
five thousand men,supported by eighty 
pieces of cannon, in such a position; 
but Idassena burned with desire to 
signalise himself by 6om% brilliant ex¬ 
ploit in a campaign where Jkitherto he 
bad not Lad an opportunity to do so. 
He was in hopes, too, that, if the com¬ 
bat should be prolonged for any length 
of time, he would be aided by a dank 
attack from Marshal Lannes, who was 
to pass at Weis and force his way 
across the lesser streams in his fronk 
He resolved, tiici'ofore, to hazard an 
assault. The French troops at that 
period were in such a state of exulta¬ 
tion from their triumphs, that, under 
the eye of the Emperor at least, no-, 
thing was impracticable to their % 2 da- 
city. Four battalions l3f Austrian 
grenadiers had been injudiciously left 
on the left bank, occupying some 
houses and walled enclosures, which 
formed a sort of iUe-de-pmt, Upon 
them the attack was first made, and 
being speedily overwhelmed by num¬ 
bers, they were driven at the point of 
the bayonet along the chaussde; and, in 
spite of a gallant resistance, all the 
islands and little bridges over the 
branches of the torrent were wrested 
from the enemy. But when the pur¬ 
suers reached the long bridge over the 
principal branch of the Traun, the 
fire of grape and musketry from the 
batteries and houses on the opposite 
side was so violent that the head of the 
oolumu hesitated and recoiled. In- 


animated by hia gallant example, 
the French ^troops returned to the 
chaige. A frightful scene, exceeding 
in horror even the terrible passage of 
the bridge of Lodj, ensued. At the 
p#int of the bayonet, amidst showers 
of lAlls, the heroic French, headed by 
Cohom, pursued ^he retiring Austri¬ 
ans ; while the troops oa the opposito 
bank, seeing the enemy’s colours ad¬ 
vancing throfigh a cloud of smoke, and 
in ihe midst of a frightful contest, 
closed thagate at tlio further end, and 
fired incessantly with grape, round- 
shot, and canister, indiscriminately ou 
friend and foe. 

10. Numbers of the Imperialists, 
threatened with death on both iides. 
threw themselves into the water, and 
wera s\f ept away by the impetuous tor¬ 
rent; others were trampled down by 
the advancing columns, or sought re- 
filge in the wooded islands, and were 
made prisoners. Several ammunition 
ivaggona blew up on the middle of the 
bridge, and the dauntless focmen were 
scattered in the air by the tremen¬ 
dous explosion. But notUfig could 
withstand the enthusiastic gallantry 
of the French. Side by side, Cphorn 
and Campy, aide-de-camp to Massena, 
headed the column; soon the gate and 
palisades flanking it were levelled by 
the pioneers, and the assailants pene¬ 
trated into the town. Here, however, 
they were exposed at once to a plunging 
fire from the castle, and a flaukiug one 
from the houses, while fresh battalions 
assailed them in front. Tom in pieces 
by the terrific discharge, to which, ih 
the crowded streets of an ancient vil¬ 
lage, they could make no reply, they 
speedily fell victims to their daring 
valour. In a few minutes two-thiids 
of their number were stretched upon 
the pavement. The survivors were 
driven back in confusion to the en¬ 
trance of the bridge; its barricades, 
hastily re-established, were closed, lest 
it should again fall into the hands of 
the enemy, and the Austrians were 
preparing a column to clear it of the 
assailantsi and set fire to the combus- 
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tildes already provided, which, in the 
Buddennesa St the former aa&ault^ had 
not been fired. 

11, Maj^ena, however, who had now 
come up to the opposite bank, was well 
aware of the importance of fc4Iowingup 
the extraordinary advantage gained by 
the brilliant coura^ of his advanced 
guard. Accordingly, he instantly dai- 
pat(;hed powerful succours to Cohom 
and his Imndful of hj^roes, now cooped 
up between ijio gate at the end of 
the bridge and the rapidly-increasing 
forces of his assailants. ^ Three fresh 
brigades, headed by Clapar^de, Trere 
soon passed over; and at length the 
division Le Grand having come up, it 
also was sept forward,* through a 
storm of grape and musketry, over the 
bridge, and lent its powerful aid to the 
attacking force. Strengthened by such 
assistance, Clapar^de regained his 
ground in the village, and giWlually 
forced his way up the narrow lanes 
leading to the custic, and stormed that 
stronghold itself. Hiller, however, 1 %- 
covered from his first surprise, renew¬ 
ed his efic^rts to regain the post: two 
fresh divisions came up, drove the 
French out of tho chateau, and forced 
them dotirn again into the low streets 
adjoining the bridge. Again the French 
returned to the assault: Massena or¬ 
dered f^divisioii to cross over farther 
up the river to the right, in ordeg to 
attack the left of the Imperialists, 
while engaged with their unwearied 
antagonists in front. Amidst a fright¬ 
ful storm of shot, Le Grand swiftly 
passed over the narrow open s{>ace 
which separated the town from the 
castle: but even in that distance of 
•wo hundred yards, the path of every 
regiment was marked by a long and 
melancholy train of slaki. Arrived at 
the gates, they were found to be closed, 
and the whole head of the column Vos 
swept away by the plunging fire from 
the battlements. Again reinforced, 
Le Grand returned to the assault, under 

* As Le Grand dobmiched fVom the bridge, 
tbe French general in command there rather 
ofhciotmly tendered his advice:^**! want 
none of ycturfldvice.** said he, **butroomfor 
tho head of my cohimns;” and instantly 
pnssed on to Uic attack of the caetle.-v 
rsLET, iL 211. 


»cover of a ti*emendouB firs pf all arms, 
which brought down eveiy exposed 
man on the castle; the sappers rushed 
up to the gates, which they broke 
through, and the heroic garrison, cut 
oiF from all pxtemal support by the 
columns which had got round it on 
the eastern side, laid down its arms. 

12, Hiller now; seeing the key of the 
position carried, gave the signal for re¬ 
treat; but, to troops 80 intermingledand 
closely engaged with the enemy, it was 
DO easy matter to obey this order. The 
division which had crossed farther up 
the river already threatened their left 
fiank, for in tbe hurry of this sudden 
attack there had not been time to break 
down the bridges of the Kremsmunstcr, 
and other streams which discharge them¬ 
selves into the Traun above Ebersberg, 
which, if destroyed, would for some 
hours at least have secured that fiank 
from attack. ' With great difficulty the 
Austrians withdrew to the position be¬ 
hind the town, where another combat 
not less obstinate and bloody took place. 
Every road, every pathway leading up 
the ascent, was the scene of a desperate 
struggle. The postures, the corn-fields, 
the pine-woods on the crest of the ridge, 
were all the theatre of mortal combat; 
while the fiames of Ebersberg in the 
hollow behind, tbe trampling of horse¬ 
men over the dead and dying, the cries 
of the wounded, and the cheers of the 
soldiers who successively arrived on the 
opposite bank, formed a scene surpass¬ 
ing all but the field of Eylau in cir¬ 
cumstances of horror. The comlyit, 
however, was too critical and violent 
to admit of any relaxation; and os the 
French cavalry of the Guard came up 
to the opposite side, they were hastily 
hurried forward, and, trampling under 
foot the dead l^ies and wounded of 
either army, forced their way through 
the bixming houses, with loud shoots, 
banners waving, and all the animation 
of war, to the front of the battle. Still 
the Austrians, with invincible resolu¬ 
tion, made good the post on the ridge 
behind; but as evening approach^, 
the masses on their left flank which 
bad crossed at Weis, and other places 
in the upper pari of the stream, became 
so threatening that Hiller drew off his 
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troops, an(^ fell back in the night to 
Enns, where he burned the bridge over 
the river of the same name, and con¬ 
tinued his retreat towards Ametetten. 
In this terrific combat few trophies wore 
taken by the victors; the french could 
only boast of four guns and two stan¬ 
dards wrested from the enemy, while 
on eacli side six thousand brave men 
had fallen a sacrifice to their heroic 
sense of patriotic duty.* 

13. This severe loss altogether dis¬ 
abled Hiller from making any further 
resistance to the advance of the invad¬ 
ing army to Vienna; and he accord¬ 
ingly fell back, as fast as the encum¬ 
brance of so many wounded would j>er- 
mit, to the neighbouvhdbd of the capi¬ 
tal. Napoleon arrived on the opposite 
^ide of the Traun to Ebersberg, during 
the latter period of the combat, and 
passed through the town soon after it 
had ceased. However mifcb inured to 
scenes of carnage, he wan sV^ngly im- 
]^re8sed by the unwonted horrors which 
there presented themselves, where bravo 
men by thousands lay weltering in their 
blood, amidst burning rafters and smok¬ 
ing ruins, and the first who had fallen 
were thrown into the river, or crushed 
under the foct of the horses, or by the 
wheels of the artillery which had since 
passed over tbem.f He testified accord¬ 
ingly considerable indignation, both at 
Aliena for provoking so desperate a 
contest, where a flank movement might 

* Tho auUior has been the tn'yre partieftar 
In the descritvtion of this combat, not only 
fron^ts peculiar and terrible character, but 
beemo tlie costlo arid bridge of Ebersberg 
iorm well-known objects to every traveller 
who has visited Vienna ; and it is desirable 
that the mulUtudo of English who frequent 
that capital in quest of jiloasure or amuse¬ 
ment, should be aware of the heroic deeds of 
which tho Gothic castle, under whoso walls 
they pass, has l^on the theatre. 

t Dniing this terrible action, the bridge 
and street immediately leading from it wero 
so ciicnimberod with the wounded, that Mas- 
sena was driven to tho cruel necessity of com¬ 
manding the fVesh ^oops which came up to 
throw their maimed oomrades into the river; 
and such of them as were struck down wore 
ti*eatod in tho same manner by those who 
next came up to the attack. There was no 
alternative, tor else the causeway would soon 
have beemne impassable, and the division in 
thmt have been entirely out oft— Gaubt X>e 
OAii8TcotniT*B Toyape en JutrleAe d la mite de 
VArmifi FranpaiH, 1809, p. 173. 


I hare rendered it unneceqgazy; and at 
Lannes, whose corps was to cross at 
Weis, farther up the river, for not hav¬ 
ing made his dispositions s« as to De 
up in time t<atake a paii in the strife, 
by attackiiTg the flank or rear of Hiller's 
corps. After passing Ebersberg, how¬ 
ever, being uncertam of the movements 
of<tl^ Archduke, and fearful of advanc-' 
ing intp the interior without being 
aware of the posifion of his principal 
adversary, he baited foF two days at 
^nns, re-est^lished the bridge, and 
collei^M a number of boats, which he 
already foresaw would be requii'ed for 
the difficult operation of crossing the 
Danube in front of Vienna; while his 
advanced guard, under Lannes andMas- 
sena, pursued their route by the great 
road to the capital 
24. Anticipating abattle on the woody 
ridge which lies bistween St Pedten and 
Vien«a,\he Empeyo% concentrated his 
troops before attempting the passage 
of defile; but the precaution was 
unnecessary. Hiller had received or¬ 
ders to cross the Danube, and fall back 
with all his forces to the neighbour¬ 
hood of the metropolis, and occupy the 
islands until the arrival of thg Arch¬ 
duke. Meanwhile Napoleon, continu¬ 
ing his advance along the Danube, per¬ 
ceived from the abbey of Molk, situ¬ 
ated on a high rook, a considerable en¬ 
campment of soldiers on the left hank 
»of the river. Devoured with anxiety 
to know to which army they belonged, 
he despatched a sergeant of the Old 
Qunrd and six chosen men; who soon 
made their way across in a boat, and 
brought over Inree Austrian soldiers, 
who reported that they belonged to the ^ 
Archduke's army, and that he was ad¬ 
vancing by forced moi'ches, in hopes of 
arrivingat thecapital before the enemy. 
This important intelligence made Na- 
poleo& redouble his activity; orders 
were given to Massena *to watch, with 
the utmost vigilance, all the points 
where a passage of the Danube could 
be ofiected, while Launes and J^si^res 
were directed to advance with increased 
celerity to the capital All arms ac¬ 
cordingly pressed on with the utmost 
expedition; and on the 10th of May, 
being exactly a mouth from the time 
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when tlid ^jifitrian atandards crossed 
tlie Inn, the French eagles appeared 
before the walls of Vienna. 

15. Rid«ngfrom Molk towards St Pol- 
ten, with Berthier and Laanes, the Em¬ 
peror’s eyes were riveted on^the Gothic 
towers of Durrenstein, the scene of the 
captivity of Richard Coeur-de-Lion, 
which rose in gloomy magiuficez^ce^it 
some distance on the other side of the 
Danube. His attention was instantly 
absorbed by«*that interesting object. 
He could speak for long on no other 
subject. “ He also/' said Hf^leon, 
had been a warrior in Syria and’Pal- 
estine. He was more furtftnate than 
we at St Jean d'Acre, but not more 
valiant tha» you, my brave Lannes. 
He beat the great Saladin. And yet 
hardly had he returned to Europe, 
than he foil into the hands of persons 
who certainly were of a very different 
calibre. He waj)u s^ild by a ^uke of 
Austria to an Emperor of Germany, 
who has been rescu^ from oblivion Jay 
that act alone. The last of his court, 
Blondel, alone remained faithful to 
him; but his nation made groat sacri¬ 
fices for his deliverance." Still keep¬ 
ing hi% eyes riveted on the towers, ho 
continued,—“ These were barbarous 
times, which they have the folly to re¬ 
present to US as so heroic; when the 
fathei* sacrificed his children, the wife 
her husband, the subject his soveceign, 
the soldier his general, and all without* 
shame or disguise, from the mere thirst 
of gold or power! How much are times 
changed now! what progress has civili¬ 
sation made in our time I Tou have 
seen emperors, kings, in my power, as 
well as capitals of their states, and 
I exacted from ^them neither ransom 
nor sacrifice of honours. And that suc¬ 
cessor of Leopold axfd Henry, who is 
already more than half in our j^ower, 
will not be worse treated on this occa¬ 
sion than the preceding!" How deceit¬ 
ful is self-love! The ransom which 
Napoleon had exacted, on the very last 
occasion, from Austria (;£5,000,000) and 
, from Prussia (£16,000,000), far exceed¬ 
ed all that feudal cupidity had ever ex¬ 
torted; and in the dark annals of Gfothio 
crime and treachety, nothing ever out¬ 
did the cruelty of the Frenw Revolu¬ 


tion, or the perfidy of his pwn seizure 
of the thrones of the Spanish penin¬ 
sula. 

10. Though deprived, by the passage 
of Hiller to the northern bank of the 
Danube, of the corps on which it hod 
chiefly relied for protection, Vieniia was 
by no means destitute of resources. The 
external barriers, indeed, were not in 
a condition to make any defence; and 
the Archduke Maximilian, to whom the 
command was intrusted, withdrew at 
once from the rich and extensive sub¬ 
urbs into the ancient walled capital. 
The walls were constructed, howevci*, 
of solid granite, well armed with artil¬ 
lery, ana capable of being supplied to 
any extent from the i*esources of the 
arsenal; while four thousand regular 
troops, and eight thousand landwehr 
aud volunteers, were in arms within 
the city, (^reat efforts were made to 
rouse the inhabitants; and patriotic 
ardour was at its highest pitch. Tbe 
people talked of their glorious resist¬ 
ance, one hundred and twenty years 
before, to the Turks, and loudly pro¬ 
claimed their resolution to emulate the 
noble defence of Saragossa in more re¬ 
cent times. But all history demon¬ 
strates, that there is one stage of civili¬ 
sation when the inhabitants of a me¬ 
tropolis are capable of such a sacrifice 
in defence of their country, but only 
one; and that, when past, it is never 
recovered. The event has proved that 
the Russians, in 1812, were in the state 
of progre&B*when such a heroic act was 
possible; but that the inhabitai^ of 
Vienna and Paris had passed it. nost 
certainly the citisens of London would 
never Imve buried themselves under 
the ruins of the Bank, the Treasury, 
or Leadenhall Street, before capitu¬ 
lating to Napoleon. In fact, without 
sufjposing that tho members of a highly 
civilised and opulent community have 
altogether lost their patriotic spirit, it 
is evident that tho sacrifices which are 
unavoidable, if obstinate resistance is 
attempted by a city in the later stages 
of society, where wealth is concen¬ 
trated, credit universal, and hundreds 
of thousands would at once be reduced 
to beggary by its stoppage, ore so great, 
that no movd courage, however intre- 
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pid, IB equal to the reaponsibility' of PCharlemagne: that tbo leader of n rio 
incurring them. I torioiis invading boat ahoidd demand 

17. Napoleon wisely trusted to two I her for his bride; and that the hrst 
methods to effect the reduction of the acts of attention should be* rendered 


city,r-the cuttingoff its communication 
with the northern bank ufihe river, and 
the horrors of a bombardment. With 
this view, he directed Massena to make 
himself master of the island of Prater, 
while a similar attack was made on that 
of JagerhauB by Lannes, so os to reach 
from both sides the great bridge of 
Spitz and Thabor, These attacks were 
entirely successful, for the Archduke 
had not forces sufficient to >iefend 
them; and such had been the confident 
security of the Aulic Council, that they 
had not taken the simple precaution of 
connecting the works of the place with 
the bridges of the Danube. At the same 
tiilie a battery of twenty mortars was 
established nearly on the same ground 
from which the Turks ha^ a hundred 
and twenty years before, bombarded 
the city; and with such vigour were 
they served, that in the next ten hours 
they discharged three thousand projec¬ 
tiles into the capital; and already, in 
the course of the nigh^ it was in flames 
in several quarters. 

18. At that period, there lay sick in 
the Imperial palace, directly opposite 
to the French batteries, and incapable 
of bearing removal to a place of safety, 
a young princess, daughter of the illus¬ 
trious house of Hapsburg. It was by 
the thundera of artillery, and the flam¬ 
ing light of bombs across tne sky, that 
Nanoleon’s first addresses to the Arch- 
duress Marie Louise were paid. In¬ 
formed of the dangerous situation oi 
the noble invalid, he onlered the di¬ 
rection of the pieces to be changed; 
and while the midnight sky was in¬ 
cessantly streaked by burning pro¬ 
jectiles, and conflagration was com¬ 
mending in ev^ direction around her, 
the future Empress of France remain¬ 
ed secure and unharmed in the Im¬ 
perial palace. Strange result of those 
days, not less of royal than national 
revolution 1 that a ^ughter of the 
Csssars should be wooed and won by a 
soldier of fortune from Oorsioa; that 
Frendh arms should be exerted to place 
an Austrian princess on the throne of 


amid the jleap booming of the mo]> 
tars, which, hut for his interposition, 
would have consigned her father's pal¬ 
ace to destruction. • 

Aware of the danger of his situa¬ 
tion, if cut off from all communication 
with the Donube^and the powerful 
armies on the north banl^f that river, 
the Archduk%Maximilian made an at¬ 
tempt, at one in the morning of the 
follwing day, to regain the Lusthaus, 
an importdht point, which would have 
hindered the formation of the bridge 
the French were preparing from the 
southern bank of the first island ; but 
the attack, not supported with ade¬ 
quate force, was speedily repulsed. 
Despairyig, after that check, of being 
able «to *maintaiu« hie ground in the 
capitiU, and intimidated by the sight 
of^ the flames which were bursting 
forth in many quarters, the Archduke 
resolved to abandon it to its fate. The 
troops of the line, accordingly, with the 
exception of a few hundred invalids, 
were withdrawn to the north bank by 
the great bridge of Thabor, which was 
immediately^ afterwards burned. They 
were just m time ; for so rapid«had 
been the progress of the Frenchftroops 
bet^en the battlements and the river, 
that in a few hours more their retreat 
would have been irrevocably cut off, 
andthebridgegained. General O'Reilly, 
who was left in command, now lost no 
time in signifying his remliness to 
capitulate; and the terms were soon 
agreed to, and ratified early on the fol¬ 
lowing morning. They were the same 
as those granted in 1804, guarantee¬ 
ing the security*of private property of 
every description, but enforcing the 
surrender of ail public stores, and in 
particular the magnificent arsenal, con¬ 
taining four hundred pieces of cannon, 
and immense artilleiy stores of every 
description. Fifty guns in addition, 
which were on their route for Hun- 
gaiy, were captured by Massena, be¬ 
fore they had got many miles from 
the capital, 

20. The capture of Vienna was a 
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prodigious stroke for Napoleon, afford^ 
ing him, as it did, a fortified post on 
the Danube, amply provided with mili- 
iavy stores of every description, and 
whidi it was impossible «to^tarre out 
for fear of destroying the inhabitants 
of the metropolis. .The French troops 
took possession ofme gates at noon on 
the 13th, and at that period ihOt-ptifei* 
lions of the different corps of their 
army were as follows:—The corps of 
Lanues, witlfffour divisions of cuiras: 
filers of the reserve wi^ry, and all 
the Guards, were station^ at Vienna: 
Massena, between that capital anfi the 
Simmering, with his advanced posts 
occupying the Prater, and watching the 
banks of the Danube ; Davous^ who 
had come up from Ratisbon, was ad¬ 
vancing in echelon along the miirgin 
of that river, between Ebersber^ and 
St Poltcn, with his headquc^rs at 
Molk: Yandamxnef with the WuPtem* 
bergers under his orders, guarded the 
important bridge of Lints; while Bgr- 
nadotte, who h^ at length completed 
his circular march round Bohemia, 
with the Saxons,^ and other troops of 
the Confederation, about thirty wou- 
sand strong, hod arrived at Fassau, 
and was advancing to form the reserve 
of the Grand Amy. Lefcbvre, with 
the Bavarians, was fully engaged in a 
desperate strife in the ^rol; but, in- 
dej^ndent of bis corps, the Emperor 
bad a hundred thousand men concen¬ 
trated between Lintz and Vienna, be¬ 
sides a reserve of thiity thousand ap- 

* Kapoleon was ezceediugly displeased at 
Uie tardy movements uid ineffleieat condi¬ 
tion of tbe fioxons during this period, and 
shortly before hod addressed the following 
letter to their general, Bemadotte, on the 
'Subject: **Tbe fnot-artillezy of the Saxons 
is extremely defective. What a want is war¬ 
like troops and experieneed generaia to di¬ 
rect their movements I Tbe Saxons are in* 
capable of acting by themselves. There is 
not ono of their generals to whom I can ven* 
ture to intrust a detached opertSion. With 
Frenchmen 1 can feel assured of eneiyy and 
cKperlenoe in the troops; but the Saxons 
ran do nothing. It is indispensable tliat 
they should be strengthened and stimulated 
by the example of imps more warlike than 
themselves.ii. 241. 

t On enteringYienna, Kapoleon addressed 
the following proclamation m liis troops 
** Soldiers 1 In a month after the enemy 

1 «ssed the Inn, on the same day, at the some 
kour, we entem Vienna. Their Isndwehrs, 


proaebing to reinforce them from the 
upper Danube.i* 

21. While these rapid successes were 
achieved the Grand Army, l.he 
Archduke Charles, with a tardmess 
which is to ^is day inexplicable, was 
pursuing his route from Bohemia to¬ 
wards the capiUd. After his retreat 
fmm Ratisbon, on the 23d of April, he 
intired to Horasdiowitz, in the southern 
art of that province, and was followed 
y Davoust as far as Straubing, who 
so far imposed upon the prince as to 
make him believe that he was pursued 
by the whole F^ch army. This n:i- 
tural but unfounded illusion was at¬ 
tended with jthe most unfortunate 
consequences. Conceiving that Hiller 
would be perfectly adequate to restrain 
any incursion of a detached corps 
towards the capital, he made his dis- 
positions so ^as to draw upon himself 
the weight of the invading army, deem- 
ing that th'e most effectual way to ward 
off the danger from the capital. No 
sooner was be.undeceived in this par¬ 
ticular, than he despatched the moat 
pressing orders tb Hiller to defend his 
ground as long as possible, so as to 
give him time to join the main army 
by the bridges of Lintz or Mauthausen, 
and he himself set out by forced 
marches to join him at one or other of 
these points. It was to gain tinae for 
the effecting of this junction that 
Hiller, who had not force sufficient to 
make head ^t Lintz, maintained so des¬ 
perate a resistance at Ebersberg. But 

their levies mmoMe, their ramparts, crated 
by the impotent ra^ of the piinccs of the 
house of LorraiDe, have ihllen at the firat 
flight of you. Tbe princes of that hptiSe have 
abandoned their capital, not likeaoldiera of 
honour, who yield todrcumstancesand the 
reversea of war. bat aa peijurers haunted by 
the aenae of their own crimeB. In flying 
from Vienna, their ordera have been murder 
and conflagration: like Vedem tbs^.bave 
with ^eir own hands masaacrod tbetr off¬ 
spring. Soldiers I the people of VieniUH-ac- 
oordiug to the expreaeion of a deputation 
of the suburbs—aMndoned, widdw^, shall 
be the object of otur regard. I take its good 
citizens under my special protection; os to 
the turbulent and wicked, they shall meet 
with exemplarv Justice. Lot us exhibit no 
marks of haughtinesB or pride, but regard 
our trltimphfl aa a proofof the divine Jimtioe, 
which pumahea, by our hands, the ungrate Ail 
and tbe perjured.”— Thibavdsau, yII 256: 
Monitiur, 2Dth May 1809. 
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todfc oa^sHui jtd lby» 

and <iiji^kddT«n}iiij^<n 
Ardiduke aadvi^iy^Bad^ 
bulk of. hk Aiiixir«^jPii^ , 

to the nortii-^wiest ^ ^ 

placebo retioaiiiad/or ifti 
lay whtdli voatlie morel 
he heard in course 
the forc^ of the bri< 
which in effect oji^oCthi^roft^ to the 
capital to theFira^army/ truth, 
he was impressed wi& the id^athat Ka^ 
poleon would nev^ adTOuce to Vienna 
while BO fonnidabli^ an army menaced, 
hie line oloommuiiiGation; andaccord* 
ingly, instead of hasting towards it, 
he merely pushed on KoUowrath with 
twenty wouBand men ^towards the 
bridge of Lints^ and. sent orders to the 
Archduke John to abimdoD Italy, and 
make for the same po^int—vuin^ ho^ 
ing that the oonoentraii^ of nvuSk 
f<»oes in his rear would oompel Na- 
p(deon to abandon his attask on the 
capital. 

22. Awakened, at lepgth, by the 
presaine represei^tiQns of the Arch¬ 
duke Maximilian, to the. m^peasity of 
instantly providi^ for t^'paptOotion 
of Vienna, he oommancM ^Hiller—- 
who, in obedirace io hi8\ordsrBt had 
pasa^ over, after the combat atEbers- 
beig, by the bridgevof Mau^usen to 
the northern bau-^to advance by 
forced marches to ti^e metropolis; 
and, breaking up from Budweiss on 
the morning pt the. Sth, he himself 
fc^owed in,the same d^rec^on.. But 
it was too hi» I the nf three 

days at that pla^ had giW his inde- 


MwEiiPiHan withdrew froif the ci^, 
but not ip time to prevent its com- 
^ I iavwtment; w^the advanced 

gum ^ |he A^nhdpl^^ 
the nm^em extemidl^ cd the bridges 
late on the evening of the 15th, when 
the enemy was alrot^ full established 
in ilm cajatal. But aor the delay at 
and the ordsv to Hiller to 
crosS'Cter to the northern bank,^the 
i^y,would have Iften up in time to 
oomiiat for^ Vleima; forUb the Idth 
tne juuctlpB fdhy effected with 
HiUm* a few milea to the north of 
VienA, on-tihe left bank of ^e ripr; 
and as fronf Bodw^ to that dbro is 
just six days'Charles, 
who arrived at thialhtn tewn on the 
4th| might have iw||)hed the capital 
with ease on the ev^ng of the 11th, 
twenty-four hours before it actually 
BurreTCCved, apd long befcro, ;if gar- 
riaoned ^e unitad|/<m)e8 Hnler 
and Moziuulian,^ oonmdng ef thir^ 
thc^^sond good imps, it ootWo^ossil^ 
have been reduced. 

28. I^ediaaatera in Bavaria, and the 
^id advanoe of Kapd^ to Vienna, 
{owuced an;inmiediate ohaa^ on the 
aapect of afihirs in ths Itammplaina. 
Cut lAort in the career of victory, not 
Ims by the necessity of making eon- 
aideralble detachipe^. to the right 
and left, to'watdt4l^i|^gf|grosa c#l|^ 
mottt ain ]>almM#i» the ih- 
surreotion in ,the;^^fm titum the 
permxiptory' orders .ipl^we Archduke 
CharlM to draw nsBir ' to . thjS Bsredi- 
taiy States, ^ th^ defence, of ihe 
OBpitid, ^ Arehdvhe John bndie up 



fatigabh adveraanr the start of bhnffrom the poasthm ^td Caldiero on the 


by SStor r^ved hia ord«» 

on ^ ItfU), sti two in tbe nwnu^ 
«ad, inntdiibgtirolT, leac^tbat dnr, 

doif, ft teMotoficosi 

but ftJjjftftdy 

advanoftdby 23yst* 

InVader ' aaA ,tha> ciyitiil. 

Btadn^ aU tMir 


tltay wmt oo* | caniiBuojoftt^ WM 

onidodtbe MwWf to flP bacl:.toktjto 

llt^ thft ^7 pMpand 


Ad%e. In wdiiE. to ponoftnl hilt' iwftl 
nitoatipas, b» awd^ on the $!Mh 
April, eerml ftttadte dn ^ eiieioy, 
but without' lU>;.j(^|Mt; fw 

Eugwe wae 4 w;R^x»ftthi|iftteaW iqEftk 

-vaiift, and Ua 

to rmmi^ 

rived on t]idP^A|^yinma» to • 
pend aa Utlw ah poMlblfi hia ofI)Hiriv»: 
operating to ^ofett » 





S3 

foiiraBB, he oomd ^ 

iiiiOi;^ >dotaiQhed aJtog^thlsr 

The 

Arch&ike h^Ttc^{i^ of im op- 

IKidte opinioii, aad> SeemlBg it inw 
p«awhle to. ooQO^trafce all the forces 
of tlw zaicniarchp40 the centre .of the 
^ereditftvy Stnt^^ he eteted^ ^ in- 
tei^QB (n differently hi a dee- 
patch to the' Bmperor Francis op 
teth Ap^^d on the let May 
•menced his i^reat hv^^uli. Bagahe 
foDowed the ^nemy ieuurely, and IhS 
AMtrians reached the &enta without 
any loss, where'^l^dnce John 
.ms distwm hy new orders from 
the Aich^idte CfearUe, dated Chains 
89 ih April directing him to oo-operate 
with the . intend^ movement of the 
genenl-in-ohiel from the north bank 
of the Danube upon LintE. so. as to 
threaten the eivn^a oommumsations. 
But ihB pTOgeeBB of events both on 
the Danube and the Italian plain]|.diB- 
concerted all these ^jeotSi and ren¬ 
dered a retosaa upon Vienna, in Prince 
J^*e oj^on,' a matter of necessity. 

34 . JRietired behind the Piave, the 
Arohdnto conoeived it practicable to 
d^end we course of that torrent, and 
there^ anmt the enemy’s -pro^ 
gi!08sinihatj|hart6r, .a&d maintain a 
hmn the pro- 

3eoted?iateral' ’ni<nram«nt upom Lmtz 
or thh iiltixnsete sretreot imon Tienxia 
snig^he effected, like^^ thC' other 
irixeams whichi in the lower parts of 
XiQmbferdy» ebsoend from the summits 
of the Alp» to riia Itctban {hdns, this 
;rivw flpwB In tbO’ middle of. an im¬ 
mense grar^. [bed^ elevate lor the 
most pSix^ ,ab^ the adjoiniiig mea¬ 
dow, wA fccndaHe in eU^porta laseept 
«lteF: )|man^'rains.* At.timt^.MjttOS^ 
Jiowem, 1 ihe.ihelring.^ in 

the hi|^ Alps «mid<»?eiS torrent 
^awoO^iL . And "made an# ^ 

emdi Aleumdous c^Miatiom' dndr 
in^titaAthe 4 ^ 4 rits of hia troops had 

elevatedJ^lho 

trim^ Oram 

'lesiltoi:^^'’. 

mam ioroej 


£lSTQBT;!DraaP)to- 
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the laiBkdt Nj 

the passage of the 1%haiA< 


it 




... dltaw^ouA^edls- 

l^raot defeat at SacilA' ■^ The 

attempt,was made on ihe Sth^Slayat 

the fords of TAtmllo 
and St h^das, distant two miles 
Irohi eaeh e^er, in fr^^f Lovidina. 
PesiaiTi with six battwons, carossed 
at the $rst of tiiese- pedpts at day¬ 
break he had no Boomer‘drawn 
up hiii^trbbps in sauarevun the oppo¬ 
site \mkf > than wey were charged 
with great vigom: by three thousand 
Austzmn home. The Imperial oavaliy, 
notwithstanding most gallant ex- 
^lions^ vhve unalj^le to break that solid 
mass of infantry. Had a bo^ of foot- 
soldiers been at hand to support their 
attacks, or ca&nmi to brmk the firm 
aiTay id the enemy, without doubt 
their efforts would have proved suc- 
oessfoX; but the infantty, consider- 
ablv behind, could not get up in rime; 
ana meanwhile Eugene succeeded in 
bring^ag^ up a lame body of French 
horse, which quickfy passed over, and, 
by charging^the In^rial cavalry in 
their turn, relieved the grenadierB, 
now almost sinking under the fatigues 
of the continued combaA from the 
weight which had oppressed them. 

25. WoHskehl howem; who com¬ 
manded the Ausriian dingtxuui, tinned 
demelynn themiwwBSiiailsii^ The 
Impenal horaemen, the flower of their 
army, fought bravw: a terrilde com¬ 
bat ensued, in which their gallant 
cemmanto was slain; and it was not 
rill half their number was stretched 
on the plain, and an. overwhahning 
superiority ofioroe had. rendered fur- 
ime resbbnm unavsdlinft thst these 
intrepid eavodiera fell baih t^m^eir 
infsntry> were .Slowfyyaavancing 
tpilie>ohBq^. IheltmAmdjign were 
ridden crverimdiluKiwA 
, to the fljiijkgdmip^ i^E^eed- 

lly w 

«^on: and laage^quimthM^ bag- 

•gago^am.tak^; and hy 

bmDglng'Up^ti Miaon raserve of 
that die Ajni^^ 

gd ip ^ ' MM^e, 

aavthe .imtdni pt rim^Piave srill con- 
riaued ^ rWlrom the melring of the 

hastily 

..wnstruotedabrii^ bymeans 
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,of yrhich Maedonald’if Wjis! 

cro^id, ov<tK,i;vfluok mk«do)tt foUotn^d'^ 
by of Gmiuer^ itkd ^ Mi of the 
army; Desaaii^ Jw ifnoonqoer- 
able ^i;iaTeg, a$ill fceepliSB^' Ida gkound 
in' oowring Ihe decoying 

of the oolti^&hs to the and Mt. 
At two in the afternoon, Eugene, hav- 
hig oojdeoted thlrfy thousuHi foot and 
jdx thoMUd'horse on^^ bank, 
Iharohed forward to attadc tbelenemy'; 
but the A^hdub was already iu full 
retreat by the great road of Come- 
gliano, >rhioh was effected in excdlent^ 
Older, thongh not without mucdibloody 
fighting; the niuneroua oanals, dykes, 
and h<ulow ways of the couxitry, af¬ 
fording every facility idt arresting the 
progress of the enemy. In this dis- 
aatiouB affiir, in wMoh the AusUinn 
commanders vainty attempted to de¬ 
fend seven leagues of a foMble liver, 
and ns^esaly sacrifioed* their noble 


lost nearly six thousand men, fifteen 

C , and thirty oaissons^ while the 
di had not to deploie the fall of 
more than four thousand. But, what 
was far more im^rtant^ he lost the 
wholo moral influence of the victory 
of S^oQe; and the prest^ of snocess, 
with all its Snoal<^ble efifeots, had 
passed over to^the enemy. 

2fi. After Uds defeat, the Archduke 
John reared 'without any further 
struggle^ and without beln^ disquieted 
in ms retreat, to Villadi in Oamthia. 
The strongfo^vdnobhelmd construct¬ 
ed atMalboi:!8^to, TarTis,andPredid, 
on,p)d,tqedB to timt town, and at the. 
Prerod' 6flr to Laibach, gave him 
the meacni ot eflBsotibag this movement 
without any mblesta&n. Arrived «t 
Tfflack he received inteliiganoe of 
the imd, at me siune 

Ap(hd|dce 

him 

* The dat^lQnseiedcr^ iSthKay 

I mbi n h , to oD-opemte'^lh who 

St ^nme pe^ woe tebehefMillMm on 
the ieftbooK of the river, and to act in 
sou on the rear and ochtaunloan^ Of 
poleoB, now maeter of Tleosa,^ It was elimt 


to move with all his fforoes upon 
Lfots.* ^ Coxmeiving that^these orders 
had now become ixnpraolacable, and 
that tim^tiedaotica :pf capital had 
tDtal]^^^;elt^be^^ ^ the obieot for 
wdddi thoy had beeh framed, the Arch- 
d^oke unfortunate^ Ihought that he 
mutt act for hims^i and counsel 
frm the disastrous oirciunstances iu 
whi& the momirchy was idaoed.« Im¬ 
pressed' widi theA ideas^ instead of 
turning faoe tcfwai€b lantz, he 
*direQted his march to <3rat^ on the 
road to Bun^uy, and* sent 'c^ers to 
Jell4tduoh-^who had been detached in 
the first fhstance to the northwMd, 
toward Salsburg, tC open up a oom- 
i munication wi^ Hffler Sad the ooxps 
I which might cerate, towards Lintn*- 
; to retreat in ikB; same dii^eotion, by 
following the romantic defiles of the 
Muhr. There he arrived on the 24tli, 
withent*any fui*ther«engagemen4^ and 
descended into the plains of Hungaxy, 
having abandoned the with its 
heroic defenders, the forts on the orests 
of the mountaiim which had covered 
his own retreat, with their gallant gar¬ 
risons, and the whole pio^eoted opera¬ 
tions on the upper Ihmube,, tP their 
fate. 

27. The Freaeh ^vanced gu^ 
crossed the frontier of the Austrian 
States on the 14^ at Ponteba, and 
speedily, in mreat stMgth, sultuunded 
^he fort of Malbomhetto. When sum¬ 
moned* to BumndW, the oo&ubander 
relied, ** that his ordM were to de- 
ieokd himself, aUd to ueghtiate;'’ 
and the Ut^pidity of the delrahe cor¬ 
responded with s^ an ainiicuuoe- 
ment. !nie lyoiim couihited of ara^ 
part of woodsiumomt^higa ditch, and 
endosing a wooden towtr thteastoreys 
bi^ wlmhw^refiUedwiihmuA^ ; 

and, as the aasaOsata lUtA only been 
aide to bxing.unguim^fa l^ 
they presenteo, 'wt^en defended, by 
brave men, vmy linunidable. obstaolee. 

days* march, ftmh tC' lints; Prince 

Jokh, bsec, by 

the Mthpr tfith, mm no ouejw 
BCnudoite withm Sa^to Cjlw , 
culatde impertssoa wetfid 'Mh 
/doa cf fiCAeO'man bafB baa&oa As meet 

1 «, _• J . - . *_U. __1*. , i »• 

hneof Nape 

'Stely after b’ 
place on the 
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_ . V ^ the smomit' 
tb<i cli£fi^l^^whi6h th^ were over- 
hungf at tM'lame time tiliat aevend 
ime&ti wailejl-^em cok’the lower 
Imeffiersi 




ooiikt tmdte no adequate replji.from 
the Ite^ onhr of their advesyaftea 
being seen .behind the rocks. Stilh 
hbw^er, braVe Imperialists re¬ 
fused to eunPender; their heroic com- 
maiiderjHeneelffelldesj^ratelywouna- 
ed while etkclaiming^ Courage, my^ 
oomradesi'* Bauch, who suomded 
him in the eommand, deluded him- 
eelf like a li<ai. But nothing could in 
the end wiflurtand the impetuosity of 
theFrenclt Irritated by the prolong¬ 
ed resistance and firm countenance 
of the enemy, they rushed headlong 
against the rampart, and, ^wding 
upon each othe^BishioulderB, and mount¬ 
ing on the dei^ bodies wHch encum- 
bmd the ditch, at length succeeded 
in forcing their way in at the embra¬ 
sures. the oei^tod tower, from 
its three stages, vomited forth a furi 
ous and iiu^Btant fire: but the ez- 
temahcampart being carried, its gates 
were at last forced; and it was only 
Iwjhe noble efibrta of Bugene and hk 

penetrated wi^ ad- 
mw|)OB at the heroic defence of their 
that the lives of the few 
Burmors ^ this desperate conflict 
wdreimitped. 

^.VrhiB brilliant success proved 
dedsiva of the fate of all these moun¬ 
tain l^rtifbaations. The Col di Tarvis, 
a9^y the theatre of glorious strife 
in 1797, was d^^ded ^ a long ram¬ 
part running the yrlboh way acnnsa the 
summit of the fpjm the motm- 
tain of Hitsohel ta of ^nrque- 
b^ atcengthened by 'sixteen re- 
dbphts. It was attacked at the same 
ihne as Utidboxid^etto, and CBulay tuo- 


[(map. tm 

his retreat jlll/the id|^.; dowik the 
vall^ of thw^kve. ‘iRtis>ofdWr was 
Promptly ob^ed; but at daylig^ the 
jmcm'^covered the evaioimi^^ and 
pressed on injpuxeuk.. Tbmj^ ov^rtodc 
the reyrini^ AuBtsiMWl in ihont of 
Wdssenlels, and |mt theta to the 
rout^ taking e%htm guns and two 
thousand prisonsnu. Another moun- 
tain forl^f! on the Fr^d, blocked up 
the rQ^;from Gfiriaia to Tarvis, and 
so arrested the^nwrch of Serm with 
the centre of the French army. Its 
garrison was only Ihree hundred men, 
with eight pieces cannon; but they 
were commanded by a hero>£temann, 
who hod inspired his handful of fol¬ 
lowers with ^ resolndon of the de¬ 
fenders of Thetmopyla. When sum¬ 
moned to surrender, and informed of 
the retreat of the Ajx^uke, and the fiJl 
of Malboii^etto, he replied, nothing 
daunted, that **he was resolved to 
lay down’his life for his country.” 

29. Nor dhl his defence derogate 
from these heroic sentiments. Though 
assailed by forces twenty times as nu¬ 
merous as bis own, be persevered in 
the most desperate resistance, made 
good the eztei^l rampart as long As a 
man vras left upon it who could hold 
a bayonet; and, when its defenders 
were all maimed or shun, fdl back 
alone to theblockhouse in the centre; 
and, when it was set on fire, sallied 
forth at the head of a liand of devoted 
followers, and fell ^oriously, pierced 
with inauhaerable wounds.* SEacdun- 
ald; who wi^ the ri^t wmsf was to 
advance , further to tae south, across 
the Isonso and the mountains of "Bre- 
wald, eneountered a ksa. saxioni.op- 
On the night of be 

eflfbcted the pSfwage of the BWoUen 
toifrentof the Isbnso&earClfixiiia, and 




the 

was 


tu^ fibiis lin& and. tike 

defenders in rs^ whidi 
alroa^ to do; s6 that the 

Jkx^vlk^ on 

Chday td etacmists hk post^ effect 


, * Ihe, Areh^khe ^‘chii waa So imi 
with tbs gsfiantlry el AuSWiin com- 
mander oU this oocaiSon that he wrote a let¬ 
ter to ykrraaimh tithstv WMs^Uhg him as 
kt heal comdihr the leas ^aohevmaaQn. 

hsiSSn - ^ 

aS^mBT ap- 

. pTOrs^” 

‘' - FAtUix^ Skill./1. 
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*t pboejnttde hiait^ maatervOtkaubmiaBion of all Gantiola, and 

j« . . t.r . m - at A M X.1. ^ 1 ^±. Iff. i._ _xl. - f 


btttteriliig-train dwtioed for tba 
Biogaof t^alx^Nnova. Two tixonaand 
men wen atatioiied in tbe foris of the 
Pnwaldi coDfttruotedonttLeMxne 'fim 
fts those of Ua3borgheiV>f end, like 
them, oomnianding entirely the stUQ^ 
mit the pass. Sennil assaults 
in the first instance repulsed by the 
garrison: but when the beaiegen^ 
arrillecy was brou^t up, add the oc¬ 
cupation of the ^jaoent heists ex¬ 
posed them without resource to a 
plunging fire, against which their for- 
tificarions were no protection, they 
deemed further resistance useloss, and 
capitulated with the whole artillery at 
their disposidi consisting of fiftwn 
pieces. 

80* Meanwhile Trieste, which was 
nnanned, and incapable of resistance, 
fell an easy prey to General Sehilt, 
with the light troops o^Maodonald’a 
division ; and the artillery taken at 
Gorizia and the Prewald was forthwith 
forwarded to that important seaport, 
to place it in a posture of defence 
against the English eruisers who were 
then blockading tome Russian ships 
of war. Rapidly following up his ad¬ 
vantages, Ma^nald, imme^tely after 
making himself master of the Prewald, 
turned towards Laibach, where an in¬ 
trenched camp, armed with fifty pieces 
cannon, ccampaikUng the approach 
to the capitd: of Camiola, was gar¬ 
risoned by five.' thousand landwghr. 
Joiningconduet to vigour,ethe French 
genera^ at the; same rime that he ap- 
proachra .the iMrenohments with the 
bulk of Us forces in front, detached 
with two brig^es, which 
threatm^ to cut off tl:^ line of re¬ 
treat towards C^ria; while several 
squadrons, on the left bank of the Save 
made propasarions for crossing that 
rive% jiWsffing them on the other 
aide. Awtmed at &e^ Mmoltaaeous 
appears^ qf the enemy's feroes in so 
mar^ qctarters, and deeming 

vMAm now that 
visum. com- 

of the intrmi<hed camp laid 
down with nearly Ihm thou- 

of csahoiL 

. TUa important suooesa iniuted the 


Macdonald at liberty to follow the for¬ 
ward movement of the Viceroy to¬ 
wards Vienna; wl^e the oocuparioo of 
Tneste^ and^eiltteB Idsding^to it, 
opened npli oommpnicaticm withMar- 
niont in Dalmatia, who was already 
preparing to junctiou with 

ih» Grand Army, and concur in its 
operftions. By thesq .saocesses the 
whole frontier f<wtifiOitionB of the 
Hereditary States werewforced, with 
the lofw to rile Austrians of ten thou¬ 
sand men, ancf ninety pieces of cannon; 
but4hey were dearly purchased, for 
at MaU)orgh»tto, Tarvis, and Prediel, 
nearly half that number of Firench had 
fallen. « 

31. These disasterti however, con¬ 
siderable as they proved, were not the 
only, nor the greatest, which befell tbe 
retreating army. deUachlch, who' had 
advapced tow^a^ S^buxg, in order 
to prepare the way for the preacribed 
lateral movement of ^the Anhduke 
Jdhn towards Lint^ having received 
counter orders from that prince to 
descend by the valley of the Muhr to¬ 
wards Qratz, in order to form a junc¬ 
tion with the bulk of the Italian army, 
encountered, at tbe bzidj^* of at 
Michael, Senas with hia powerful di¬ 
vision, whojt after forq^the vallq^ of 
the Pi^el, waa desoenamg the asCrrow 
defilqp of the Muhr, on the yoad to 
^LeolMn. The Austrian ganerd i^ima 
following the lateral vide ^ I^earing^ 
wiudi unites at t^t angtea^Wnh that 
of the Muhr at Bt Ui<£a^; and the 
two divisions came suddenly and un¬ 
expectedly in contact at that roUaptic 
puA. The Im^rialists at first numa 
vigorous resistonoe, and JelUu^6h, 
anang^ng his troops Oh the road at ihe 
foot of &e rorim on skle of'rim 
bridge, kept up ap h firo'tihkt, 

lor two hours, |be FVfinrii columna 
wbichpresented Ihemiielv^wOla sw<^ 
away. Attiaoted, to tho front by ihe 
cannonade, the'VIoeroy csUe np^ qad 
immediately detifthM battal- 
iona on rim/rond to Manteni, op Uie 
other side of w Mu|ir, 
sealed the motyUdni^iathe 
ImperiaRati^ a^d O^mnl^bobd h Veto¬ 
ing firo upon riiOih^jtn'hAj^ nUo- 
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Btraok by imexpect^d Apparition, 
which they wmi a second 

army come i^ imaylaiA their destruc¬ 
tion, the t4iutriai^.h^^ and ded^ 
some by the TOad dl $tll(ieh^^ where 
they were pareued without mercy, and 
for the moetjaat either out down or 
uubde pdsoneia e6ine hy the valley 
of. Letoing} whw they fell into^tie 
haads of a Fr^ch bripde, under 
General Yalentin, iNearfy two thon- 
eai^ hmperiidk'ats were killed or wound- 
ed« and above three tlmusand made 
prisoneKs in this disaBtrous afhir: and 
•such was the terror now inspire# by 
the ]^z&h armies, and sudh the de- 
preasibn arising from the fall of the 
capftel, and^eir multiplied defeats, 
that on the road from Salzburg to 
Laoben, four hundred recruits, and 
twioethot number of militia, laid down 
their arms to a captain followed by a 
single dragoon. ^ ^ o 

B2. Jellachidjiy.toving lost all his 
baggage and cannon, with difficulj^ 
eacapM at the head of two thousa^ 
men,by mm mountain-paths, to Gratz, 
where his arrival, and the woeful con¬ 
dition ofN’fais trooM, excited such oon- 
•atmet^p that m Anhdi&e forth- 
setoutin the direction of Komom 
in Hna^^, abandoning aQ attempt to 
bar Bgaess to thenaidtal to riie invader. 
Relieved by this r^eot from all fur- 
tliarm(deBtation in his advance, Eugene 
mbved on rapidly^ in the footsteps 
trod t^lve years before by Napoleon, 
to .Judef^uiw and Leoben; and next 
day, amidst wonts of joy from both 
armies^ bis advanced pofits fell iu with 
the patrols of Laiuimon, who belonged 
to tw Gtahd Army, on the Simineriii^ 
and on the day foUotving the junction 
of the^two armies was fuI^ dSimted; 
while the the Archduke Jolm; 

driywtoaoircoitousand ecoe^triore- 
tmes into entirafyicet 

foy the prevent to uiemonardbiy. 

99, The opa of all Europe wme 
now Ibed wnh i^sorlihkg intemib '^ 
theahstWKKf the ])sambei nemr Vh^ASj;' 
wbemhundimi mna vbit 

eithenbere stoe^pni^l^ 
arid to aU eptriaiM^ derisive 

IMmt to pri%^aeemed. 

with irreparable mm j for wUk the 


Austrians tumj otre- 

serves to Ihfl beak Upon if the Aruh'^ 
duke's anny wm» defeated in the 
heart of rim monarchy, the F^nch, on 
thrir sidfl^ had a disas^Kma retreat to 
the Rhine to Anticipate, if -^eir ams 
shri^' prove unsuccessbsL. Prussia. 
sA^he noiih of Germanyw it was well 
knbs^' would start up we moment 
that ^^^afoioas revem befell their 
eagles though the contest took 
plaoe hikdiri the waUsof the Austi^ 
capital, it wns in reality one of life and 
death for the Frenrii empire. Nor 
were the chances so unequal as might 
at first sight ajTpear; for though the 
Austrian armies had been driven back, 
separated fronf each other, and re¬ 
peatedly defeated, yet their physical 
strength was not reduced in a much 
greater proportion them that bf their 
antagonists; and though their ca^tal 
was taken, st^l this had been accom¬ 
plished only by a bold irruptioD, wbiri^ 
exposed the^ invader to ncoriy the 
some peril aa the invaded. Every one 
felt, what Napoleon at the time ad¬ 
mitted to be true, that aringle defeat on 
the Danube would scon bring the Im- 
porialists to the Bhine ;* and though the 
Archduke Charles could not lay olfiLiiY^ 
to the transcendent military tafents of 
his Df^neut, yet he was second to 
none of the other generals of Eiorope 
in scientific ability. And it was no 
Amall military skUl whic^ after so des¬ 
perate a shock on the ^aina of Bavaria, 
could still tSray a hundred thousaM 
undiscouraged wamiom for the defence 
of thrir oountiyv ^ the banks pf Ihe 
Danube. . \ . 

34. During the wriak which 
diately foUowOd the ocoupat^ of 
Vienna, the being woB^ware 

of riiA iujato whibh 
ind^tjgi^W^in Us ^fiforin^^iibatioa ^ 
his * mimpericteeion^ 

conheU bf war. 

% rihea semes __ 

vstmatkh^ 'NtpSi(jri sAd 
i we riisuadpiritetto , 



riuUwe 
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sdomhu Hub bo to Jbb two milee and a half in Jengih^ imk 

aeotmtSitreswiinm iaittliji wJiil^ atja - 

the oamo time, de^tcbea / co 

in every dividtixax provided for thef 
supplies 0 I 4 the arm;. Titles, decora¬ 
tions, rildxinB, crosses of h<^nour, and 
pensiozsi, liberally distributed 

among the soldien; splendid reviews 
reanizoated the spirits of the men, 
which the fa^^es of the oampaign 
Imd somewhat depressed^ while con¬ 
fident announcements in the bulletins 
piloted ihe speedv destruction of 
the Austrian monarchy* He had now 
assembled round Vienna the whole 
corps of Massena and Lannes, the Im- 
}>orial Guard and reserve cavalry under 
Bessidree; and Ihough their strength 
had been much diminished by the 
losses of the campaign, they could still, 
after deducting the sick and wound¬ 
ed, bring above eighty thousand vet- 
en^ troops into the field. * Bavoust at 
St Poltex^ and Vandamme^t Lintz, 

Kbersberg, and Enns, where he woe to 
be relieved by the Saxons under Ber- 
nodotte, who were coming up from 
Passau, kept up his oommimioations, 
while the Viceroy was daily expected 
with forty thousand men from Italy, 

Supported by the battlements of 
Vienam such a force vms beyond the 
reach of attack foom any force the 
Imperialists could bring against them; 
but it was neither consistent with the 
Emperof a priocipleB of war nor politi¬ 
cal policy to remidn shut up behijkd 
W 4 |dlB wlme the enemy kep# the fi^ 
and ww aocumulating the forces of 
the monarchy around him; and he re- 
aohad^'theri^ore, to attempt by main 
forois^ passage cd Ihe tiver. 

Tho 39e;iwbvwhioh| till within 
of Vienna, flows in a 
Bre^aweUs into a 
over’ ttie 
islands in its 
course. these are extenbive, 

erli0$AieAi but the greater 
partiil^'raten^asidcovei^w^ 

Thelslaii^:3^aiter, withitebeahtiW 
urntMgetms^hyeBues mkd fin^loTed 
wo^ reee^ j and that c^itrobau, at 
a and 

vii^ csaitivatlbb/ 

' iTbd'latter 


a laagkiw 



mile and three quarters m breadth, 
eer^^ idtk rich meadows, swampy 
thidb^ and verdant coj^woods; it 
has been imiQprtB&edfo^teiYfrom 
the memotdble events of which it soon 
became, the Gieatre. By for the most 
fovmifoble''poini fofibreing a passage 
from'the ^ght bans, is >at Hussdod, 
half a league above Vienna. There 
the principal brands of .the Danube, a 
htmdred and eighty toisesrin breadth, 
flows in a dem and impetuous channel, 
separated from a simflar branch fifty 
toisesilmiad by an island whidi would 
serve as an*advautageouB sup^rt for 
assembling and putting under cover 
the first troops employed the ope¬ 
ration. Another point for attempting 
the same mtexpriae was In front of ' 
Ebersdorf, across the gpreat Island of 
Lobau. This island is separated from 
the righlf bank by anther isle about a 
mUc in length, ana bSlt^that ntentin 
breadth; while several SmsBer islets 
ar€j*Bcattered in the principal channel 
of the river. Thus an anny attempting 
the passage at that point htus four 
branches of the Danuw to crosSi each 
of which may be considered aa.a'sepa¬ 
rate river. There is, firsi^ the ohoUndf 
separating the right ba^^ from the 
lesser ismd, which is two hi ' 
and forty toises broad; theni^i 
body pf the stream, fiovd^g in a 
purrant, a hundred and sevefi^ toiaea 
in breadth, which separates It froni 
Lobau, with a mall island ix^ts eourse 
dividi^ this main streun into two 
paite; finally, the northern bfoQ<dL 
which lies b^Vreen the isle of Ldhaa 
and the banka of the Marohfald 
left of the river,—It is sevenl^ tblstia. 
in breadth, and ihlikemaun^r bri^V 
en-^ in its coUrse* hy several 
islands. Thus; at Satersdori^ hu^ 
more bridges re<;^u|red te be oonstnidtr 
ed thaii at Kusflcfoin^ and a military 
road across ihe inlands .was neoe|uaxy 
to connect But thete 

disadvantsgsathan com-, 
pelted dliimuahed 

and impettiHte%v of' tha atrsain. 
ooxuKquente'd^lteing saptevted Inte^ 
BO nmny ommuc^ ai^ 
gitStf th* the teugtammd 
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[chap, im. 


4 ninttt< 3 y. and' Msipttd t» 

woh 4 lw>|i^.«a wan to oQca£7 in tlie 
veMd, superintended the dis^ution 
-el' to tbe icdd^elTe,. and ad' 

dir«Be^.» few word* tp'eiliaort eveiy 
faidiyiduai i^. ^1% -aeoresy 
bad Haaiemfl |9e|M0!Mw^ oofi* 
dpioted, iu tbe of ^ ^ 

Jbmube Bear Vkiin% b^nd t|iM> 

leafy aereen of the Pmeti. thait’ no 
danger was autioipa^ by the Aua- 
triaiia in that qBaiter; and although 
Uw posts in the iahmd of Lobau were 
daily relieredy they had not b^ pais 
ticularly atrengthened on that occar 
sion. 

S8. At ten at night on the Idth, all 
things being *in readiness, the first 
boats imlled off from the shore, and, 
steering round theintermediateislandB, 
made strai^t for that of Lobau, where 
ih» Luperialists were first apprised of 
their approsfeh by tiieir keels striking 
on the ehpre. Instantly leaping into 
the water, the tindUeura rum^ for¬ 
ward into the thichets, and being oon- 
stanUy fed by reinforcements from 
the rear, soon expelled the Austrians 
from the uIsa Masses of infantry arere 
immediately after passed over, who 
soon secuTM the lodgment^ and ren* 
dered this important post sale firom 
attack. At the same time other 
taofaments in like manner took posses¬ 
sion of tbe intermediate isles; i^dthe 
material points of the passage being 
thgs secu^, all hands were instant¬ 
ly set to Mie commencement of the 
bridges whi^ were to eonneot them 
with the norOiem batiks The depth 
and rapidity ^f the cuntmt gt tiuit 
peiipdf when the mettiiig of 
snows had already, eomtbwm pie- 
aentedeefy fornddable difimdties; but 
all.wer^ 0Wo<^ l 0 y the ard<hlr and 
scarify of the J’bnaidiengh^nni^^ 
,ei^t Mgffi boats htd. ta^ 
ana nine rafts; thify'nmde tho 
bridge lof. the moat s^ ma^tedeb as 
fares Lohiu; but from that i^^ 

^ opposite ihore of. the Hu'dffeld, 
it oonutromt itiOtf pon- 

kooBS !Witb cmdi rigom^ 
SfaStbeentemiae oonodbted, thitby 
noon od| the fbUoping ^ whole 


having in<4^>Q9udd!arsble sbutmods to 
spppmit ffc'dillnient pointap 
86. Aft^matnmdwbew^ 
leon xeao^vod ^ ^ paasageki 

the aam^ ^both p^ta.' Lamtes 
was d^affied ^th the undertaking at 
Nniiiaiojri^Maiw^a at Lobaui 
dottbilie m of opert^na, it-was hoped^ 
ofotdi^/dMvoct m atmtion offibe 
Onenfy^ and' enable tiie Empefbr to 
, atlhoC hi the eml, dhat one for the real 
pgtttge wheqe the least difficultieB were 
to ba overcome. Lannes, in the first 
ins^oe, att^pted td surprise the 
pftsstgeat Nussdorf, and pushed for¬ 
ward sb himdrod men tcKthe island 
SchwoniB Ladien, whi<h lies, as 
already mentioned, near the northern 
bank at thA point; but this advanced 
goald was speedily beset by superior 
forces,which GenewHiller despatched 
ficom his side of the river, and before 
any fresh succours could arrive^from 
the southern ^ofe, Vigorously assailed, 
and; compelled to capitulate. This 
chrac, jc&ed to the obvious diffiovfity 
of estafaUfhing such a force as could 
lOaliitain itself in an islandso near the 
north bfudv separated by so wide 
and; imj^tucoa a current from the 
aouiheCn^ induci^^ the Emperor to re- 
lin^ufih^ all serious intentions of effeot- 
ihg^ the peasaga there; and he, in oon- 
.A^j^^epce, bent all his attention to the 
ijililid of Lobau, whoe Masseug was 
^diarged with the enterprise. 

Indebtigable were the efforts 
by ^ tanks, from Napoleon to 
tb0 bnmbiest,soldier, fior thejnysecu- 
tionJof great work. The inex- 
baui^ble Vienna supplied bk 

alMiwiiflae all w. stores and im^ 
m^ttS neee^p^ ^ its sudoms; and 
the priidenf foresight id ther tknpmnr 
hadabnmdy provided gfiot^ pi boats, 
dravfin inm meny di&rent ^uarteiA, 

f lbuugMiri»ed 

were ^ily^llvar^ 
tQ0 nsaterials of. a bridge^ SSve 
dj^ifm,ix»ttsuii^ in these 

shrib, ev«0hing.bsmg 
entetpfiBs was comr^ 
3 m Oi# 
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ol ]|UM3kui?B faiifan% began taa| 
defile over in ' ta the 

oppoeitirbft&fc, 

S9» WhUd thii bspoiteiit opeteiioii 
was in progress in the n^ghhourhood 
of Viehns, tiie AtdidiihaCWies, lely* 
ingon.the oo^OMrstion of 

ibe Arbhdtjl^ John, with w army of 
italy;thm^ the ^rolean mountains, 
had made a serious attadk on the 
brid^ of Lints, in the upper part of 
^ Danube. Koliowxath, at tne head 
of twenty-five thousand men, there 
comment an attack on the WUrtem- 
bexgers under Vandamme, to whom 
that pwtion was intrusted. Profiting 
by their superiority of force, the Im- 
perislists in first Ifistsnoe obtained 
considerable advantages; and that im¬ 
portant post was on the point of fall¬ 
ing into tile hands of the enemy, when 
Bemadotte csme up with the Saxony 
nearly thirty thousand Strong. The 
comlmt was no lonmr equal; and Kol« 
lowrath, finding hunseu gratiy out- 
and having received no aii- 
^oes of the approach of the Archduke 
John from the direction of Salsbutg, 
was compelled to desist from his enter- 
pziss^ and sustained a loss of several 
mxndred men and six guns in bis re¬ 
treat. Two days afterwards, prepara- 
tiona were made by the Austrians for 
crossing the river at Krems, which 
gave serious disquiSt to Kapoleon, who 
ordered up in hute the whole corps 
Davoust, which was stationed in <^he- 
Ion at WSkf and along tile road from 
thenoe by PSlten to Vienna. But 
these demonstiatiOiiB against his rear, 
so Isr ffonit diverting the Shnperor 
frontvhti eril^nid detign of croasijig at 
Lobau, sad igMog b«£tie to the Ardi* 
duke on the northern banl^oxdy made 
him the more ihtent upon the imme¬ 
diate proeseotion of Us enterprise, by 
showing timt the enemy's amy was, in 
part at Xsalt, removed ircto the scene of 


action, and htih^g, at tiie same time, 
vividly befate his mind ^hfficulties 

of his sttfiaUoh/ vrith alohgtto of oom- 
mhitfoatioa beset % so fmmy dmigm 
in Ui rsiWi Ubd the ^in- 

stehtiy tim‘wtir to 

by a decUve mtozy imSait the tmlti 
Vte&ha. HefteassttHm muA of 


Us troops across the bridge of Lobau 
with the utmost anxiety; thmr dc^ed 
sB the W&kf and the whole of the suc- 
ceei^g nighty without intermission; 
Mid htj ^ybreak on the Slst, forty 
thousim men were fdready amembled 
U battie array bn the nortiiem side. 

40ii HeanwUle tiSe ArdidukeCharles, 
rgth the great body of his forces, lay 
on tne woody heightsof the Bisam'^rg; 
the fires of Us 'bifouaca illuminated at 
night the whole bf that^oarter of the 
heavens; and already, by revealing the 
xbagUtude of the wemy's force, inspir¬ 
ed nhe Fi«nch sbldicra with gloomy 
presentinlents as to the issue of the 
contest which was amiroacU^. 
this elevated position, the plain be¬ 
yond Vienna towards the Simmering 
appeared to be enveloped in clouds of 
dust; but as they at mtervals cleared 
away, the glitter of bayonets-and hel- 
mehi ift the sun^ mys, seen even at 
that distance, all f^ldwing one direo- 

3 on, indicated a grand movement to- 
ar^ Eiuaer-Eberadorf. Ih effect, hav¬ 
ing perceived from that lofty zldjgi^ 
by means of telescopes, both the ^rO* 
porations made for crossing at Lobau, 
and the continued march of 
cozps along the southern bau of the 
river, from M^lk towards the bapital, 
the Archduke conceived, With r|Sio&, 
ihat a favourable op^rtunity hodbow 
oectarred of falling vdth bis oohoenfrat- 
ed forces upem hSit the Frbruh aihqr, 
before the tenuinder was orossedover, 
and poBsib^ reducing it 
even in Sight of ti&e other portion on 
the opposite bant^ and wh^ ^ the 
ooluinna in roar trere , only 
their way in toUsome muroh tinvittfis 
the capital. Impressed Witii thtie 
ideas, ordm were sent to ihe<i41^0^ 
poets on tite edge of the Iwddeld 
next Lobau, ioful basic after^a sSititSy 
nominal rotistsUdb; tits'oaVSl^wUm 
had been all stii^eed to the Odte 
of the riiw, w#o recalled; timie 
the whole «trbxi|^ of tim Mnmy tiiss 
ooUeoted oh, tiia l^ssmbeig, 
ed from the OttoV, but zbai^ WlUl 
wHh its 

across. At tii^itiilieti^if^U^ 
tibre sedt ^ Srummatm, 
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an^ the ofB6(jnino<>tnimmd& 
ihd'tiv^^ to cpllhot 4 ^itantity of boata 
to be leiilen ir^ liea% maiaiiBls and 
combustildOi^ and^ when the proper 
seaeon ft^ved» io be detaehgl bo t^t 
loijsbt bb borne down b^&e forcO 
of the Swollen curront agfdnst the 
enemVe bridges. 7& truths it was evi- 
d^t that Kapoleon’s overweening pofi- 
In Im good fortune had at last 
brought him into sitoation full of 
danger, and tbat, with fatal rashness, 
be'had exposed himself to the most 
perilous chance in WBiMiiat of being 
attacked to greatlv superior forcet in 
an open ph4°, with a great ‘river tra¬ 
versed by a single bxid^, recently oon- 
slmcted andclial^ to destruction, in 
hb reatl 

41, Anxiety for the great events 
whidi were e^[^xroaohing caused many 
a nplde heart to throb during the night 
in the Austrian h^tj and alrdhdy, as 
the morning dawned^ thousands of 
strainingeyeB were turned in the direct 
tionof Lobauandthe Ifarchfeld, where, 
even at that eaxty hour, a great accu¬ 
mulation of force was vbible. The 
mardx of troope across the bridge con¬ 
tinued incessant, and all the reports 
from, ihe^oui^iOBts announoed that the 
lines in their front were rapidly widen¬ 
ing spi extending. exulting 

hfikttit the army received orders at sun- 
xisS to stand to arms; the advantages 

their situation were obvious even to 
the measstest sentind; the noble array 
whidh was pourisig across the bridges 
be toe thenh into the plains at their 
feetk s^med a devoted host bUndl^ 
nssmngyupoh deatt^otfon. The vast 
pbdh w Itochlel^ stretdring from 
the foot ctf '^ihe BbamWg to tbemar- 
^■cf Ihe !Dam^, lay' 

,001^ tolbre the the lihe^aad 

ap|M94i^ ,fri)m the abseiice of. every 
omrtMWi.toto 1h<»tre 

of ^:fono^ gtot event The offlceia 
around to 

tto^rbtto^earlym tbe^i^oin-^^ 
vBk, tat th4 whde^;H^ 

'movement vm 


BisTosr ov [cHAP.j^Tii; 


tb be pilbdk Ohd'thS to dine ; 

following thus the tpaxim of the $:bat 
gOnertb of anriqu^y, til^t> .!Bven with 
tlm bravest troops, b is fd me last im¬ 
portance, to oommenoe 4 ^.battle with 
the .strength of the mdlvtoently re^ 
oruifod hf food. At twdve o’clock 
the nlovemont of theedemy being suf- 
Mendy pronounced, and retreat in the 
presenoe of so great a host impossible, 
the signal to advice was given. The 
men received it With loud shouts and 
enthusiastic aocbanations ; joyful war^ 
songs, accompanied by Turkbh musio^ 
resounded through the air ; long con¬ 
tinued vivata arose on all sides, as the 
Archduke Charfes, the saviour of Qet- 
mony, rode along the lines of the se¬ 
cond column, at whose head he had 
taken hie station!. Every breast panted 
with anxious ^esire and deserve con¬ 
fidence for the deobive moment, and 
the finest weather favoured the awfvd 
scene. The circuxnstapces had spread 
a noble ardour through every heart. 
Their mudi-loved capital, Hie abode of 
their Emperor, was in sigh^ polluted 
by the eagles of the stmhger; their 
homes were the prize of victory ; be¬ 
fore them was a splendid battle-field, 
where they would combat for their so¬ 
vereign,their Uber^, andtheir catmi^i 
under the eyes of their wives, their 
parents, their ohildrmi. Dosoendiiig 
from theirelevated encampment, horse, 
foot^and cannon rapidly and eagerly. 
proB^ forWkrd towards the ehmy; 
and soon, to those who yet lingered ta 
the Bisambetg^ but a sigaaU of 
dear green intervened bem^^thb 
volumes of dust whid]L stoolog^ the 
extremi^ of bridpe^^J^mjDL and 

dusmen^ #mdi 

i, 

best and .tost 'b# tomtortoMe: 

A dinM^I andtottrAO tott ; 
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HlSfOSt 0®^ BimOPE. 


fpoaed ibiit iixej should ^ atUtdtBd 
the bftfltiste ou o{ Ifapd* del&y; hut Mas8^^l^ ikutruct* 

lean's antty^ in Ime ea^hy'lonff e:n>eriencd, and who had 

acroas the ^ mile broad, aurvejed the ni^ of the enhmy fronct 

lying batw^ .tbem. Built of atone the ateepLe <K Ankem the preceding 
houaea, x|^ cd'.them two atoreya in nkfaV gave a decide opinion that the 
hei^iy a^ lurfOunded by enclosures whole Austrian a.vny was at hanA 
and.ga^eh;wy]S^ol the same durable Napoleon saw too gt>^ reason to ad> 
materisls, ho^ of^red Tsluahle joints hmSio the latter view,, and, instantly 
tO' idle briiih^ imder cover of appreciating the m^nitude of the dan- 
wluch, it was hoped, Massena and Bes- ger, rode to i£e bridge; to hasten 
fliiyres would be Ala to maintain them- the passage of the troops.'^rders were 
selves, till the remainder of the aiiny despatch^ ir^ eveiy direction to bBt 
could be brought over to their support, semblethe forces on the right bank: 
Essling had a large stmie granary, ^ee the corps yf Lannea was already be- 
storeys in height, fumishra wim loop- ginning to cross over; that of Davoust, 
holes, capable of contK^ning sevem which had arrived at Vienna the even- 
hundied inen ; while Aapem, a long ing before, was ordered upVith all im- 
efcrsf^ing vill^e, was strengthened, aginable expedition; the cuirassiers, 
likeIfylsu, by a Aurohyard surround- ihe Guards, the reserve cavalry, the 
ed by a strong wall. A double line of park of artiUery, allreocti^ed dire^ona 
trenches, intended to dmw off the to hastey to the bridges. But It was 
water, extended between uiese two na- too Me ; their nsM^oW breadth would 
turd bastions, andthenoe frckn Aspom only x>ennit a very lixnited nuhiber of 
to the .Danu^, i^nd served as a wet solders to inarch abreast uwn them; 
ditch, which afforded every possible se- the cavalry and artillery, 0(>uld only be. 
cuiity to the troops debouching from got across with considerable difhoulty; 
the island of Lobau. The whole and the one over the main b^touA of. 
ground was perfectly levd, gently slop- the river was so much danui^ by the 
ing upwards, like a vast natural glacis, rise and impetuosity of the stresix^that 
towom Ba^hdorf ; white villages, byfour o'clock in Ae afternoon it was 
alone, bosomed in tufted trees, rising almostimpaasable. MeanwhileilieAuB- 
abcve Ae tender gr€«n q£ the plain, trian army in great strengtbj ei^ty 
whidi was covered with rich crops at thousand strong, of whom fourteen 
thateerlyseason, broke the uniformity thoustnd were magmficeot cavalry; 


yxm jponspiownss; while on the lef^ five massy columns, preceded by a 
th6 wpo^ beijg^te of the Bisamberg strong cloud of horse, which concealed 
shut, scene. The widespread their direotkm and pvobfldde o| 
ligldt the hivonaos, along t^^ attack from the enemy. 
expanse the hmiabn,, revealed the der Hiller, next the Danubar moved 
magnittrite of. tha fbroe to which they by the meadows^ the bank 

WBS<0 Pppbsedj^ imd inspire an anxious of that river dirm upon Aspem; the 

w French army, second, under BelU^gsrai^ with the 
A**UneiMy at tho ^tusirion.o the eralisebno by Ma; s^A Avaho^^ 


troope ^hfadt had pmwMhver^ Napo- LeopoldiUi, and ^ 4m04ed>:its steps 
leon'tmstmhmeth^ tow^trds the saiheti£»gs;lb.e:th^ 

and hit p^snon rode to theout- led by BAeijiBSloipn, 

ports^"^tOK Sid^t;,h^ the enlee also u|oh 

'vwacie by-Rakfflffln^x'towm 





"the .fifth, 

iii% «xia ^ro- enemy by EmsexSaon, afid co'-oliideaie 





tOHAV.tm 


ilB tbe liiKm tli« 

•m . .«__ J*i%. .. > 'j '' _ I .•* _« -t' _.i»l*A.\.ti i.J«_ 


flify, all t^^gether, to moTo 

over the o;^ b^we^ IRaaiSi' 

dt)Tf «AA^£tetil^«o M ftsdst the 
head of am. Wtii^ -whiah^ifi^t find 
iiaalf ^^Hwd ^tbe enmy'a hotae* 
Ko larii tUfio «l0Tfn of tlie Auatrian 
iMttetier'werd whid^ as 

thj^ ifirev nemr to the enemy’s {itAs, 
sMt a destructive storm of round-shot 
tfardf^ thdrrenkL The French-were 
far fi^lucking unequal fom at their 
dispopali and th^ vrerg particularly 
inleiW in Urn number and weight if 
tiheif artillery; but by two o’elcAk in 
ikib liftemoon, when the op^sing hosts 
eaine into collision^ seven aivisions* of 
BatM troofM, besides the guards of 
Wfirtembez^ Hesse^ Darmstadt, and 
Bad«si, in nS, fifty thousand men, were 
in line t and from the known charac¬ 
ter^ rae soldiers, as i^rell as the firm¬ 
ness of their leaders, a desperate re- 
idstODce was to be antidpatod. Mas- 
sena, with two strong divisions, vas 
postal round Asmm; Xiannes, witn a 
third, was in Sisliim ; the intermedi¬ 
ate space was oocmpira by the remain¬ 
der m IBntsana’s corps, the Imperial 
Ottard,«ia^ German auxiliaries, with 
the formidable (Suitassiers of Be^dres 
. ^(Uttering in their front. ^ 

41. Aapm, into which Massena had 
ncyt hnd time to throw an adequate 
JanilKm, was In the first instance car- 
jtod hy^ advanced guard of Hi!ler< 
under GHukgr- But the French mar¬ 
shal having quickly atta<&ed it with 
thnwlbofc dl^ion of Molitor, it was 
not onW retaken, but the ImpcriaHsts 
poitnea to a oonsidarable distance to 
Hw noHtmarcL Ere long^ however, 
the broad and daip columns of Hiller, 
BsBegarde, and HohensoBern, Adyanc*' 
^ to thms support^ Earned the dcH- 

'tuf . * ' I ' 1 

' those of BchtCr, ]>€handB^ 

Femndi NsasotMy* dfSipstfse, and iMdle. 

the 11 ^ inftnwT, the lest oswiliy 

drthatfesrresiadeidrssBjbn. fhah united 

atnaimag 

Je^nity thomsatd meti, e| 
Mihtor's laSl. Bpaoet’s .yreie tmlro t* 
HaddsSB. Tbsfritochhowever^iisia^ 

^ thsyinidoBiy'tu^moii^ 

^ia ‘ fl e e -'Aaes 

k&s-IF^ ■**•““*< 


of wiihdrtKa^n|*i^) troCmi to 
defence of the idUdge itstf. 



pect wld^ now pmen^ itself was 
capable Of dnant^g the tnolt ii^^ 
hearts. On the left, ihiue lUMsd and 
deep columns were seen J^Yec^hg 
towards A4pern; at a'gmtihr 
on the ziAt^ vast ehmds of 'dust «&- 
nounoed 3kat Other messes were ^^eat^ 
ening Essling: while along the whole 
front a formidable'anaj''of hitillem 
vomitingforth fire and aUioke, steadily 
approached, rendering more awful tlm 
scene by the obscurity in which it in¬ 
volved fdl behind it. But this suspense 
was of short duration, and in a few 
minutes the Austrian battalions of 
Hiller, with loud shouts, advanced to 
the attack. If, however, the assault 
was impetuous, the defence was not 
less heroic; and never bad the expe¬ 
rienced skiU'and invincible tenacity of 
Marshal Massena been more oonspum- 
oufily displayed. Stationed in the 
cemeteiy of Aapem, under the boughs 
of the great trees which overshadow 
the church, he calmly awaited the re¬ 
sult, directing the movements of his 
troops, and giving his orders to sup¬ 
port the points which most requirra 
it, witli the coolness aud pkworrion of 
veteran courage; while me orasb of 
the boughs aWe his head, aUd the 
incessant clatter of grape-rimt mi the 
steeple, told how near the enemy’s 
batteries had approached. 

40. Bottt ptmes were aware that 
the ftte of me day mainfy deeded 
on the possession of this important 
point, and inorediUe^fiirts were mode 
on either side to attain it. For seve¬ 
ral hours the muideroim oonfiidt eon* 
tinned; ftwcbtieoopswem bxotu^Vi^ 
cm both Hides to the pbee 
ih<»6 who hadf^len, or were exhaiud- 
edinthsHtriKerthe Abettkh inlto^, 
the Hutmariaa’^^illiwnimieri^ the^ohm- 
tamisof Vienim, rirdled each other in 
Coumge Hind:iHmwevsii^ in the 
8ault,i^dle^we diffiarant^t^^ of 
leasers corM ^hl succefnion nobly 
IMtmnedthedefe^ Evme^aceet, 
b*riary how^ eveAry garden of the vB- 
ht^, became ihe '^lheatre id mortal 
combOt 3 ^ shouta cl traOsimit sun* 
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aie^rl9!r «4 ww JbeMrd*n«|t tlusir infanivy iJ th^ ctnfste 

alternate J$PDni:;b^ p^w; an in-1 of the lipo. So wermij, hawettr^ 
o^ma%AQn<^i(4 b^scuMiftQd cannon-{)u» trooiw in both vUlagea, and 
fyQSff^ t^oaiioe&t|k batteries of (even^tbose of thetnostdistsnt reserres^ 
1^. j^mperiil^ats i^iread death On all ] ga}led by einttaio^ ^d inoesBant 
«ideiV^i$lca^ among, friend and foe; disdi^Tgeof the tremendous array of 
whila girdit - part oi ih» villwe took guns» that Ni^leon ordered a grand 
fiin» and the flamea of the burning] charge of oavtJxyidJiia centre to 
houm aftodedi as a^t approadied, 11^9 from the enemy. BeaeiOres first 
a ghastly light wherewith to continue I sen# forward the light horse of the 
the work of destractlon, imd illuminat- Guard: they made repeated chargee, 
ed the whole field of battle. A dea- Ibut were,unable to wiwetand the ter- 
perate confiiot at the same time was mble storm of mpe which was vomit- 
going on in ^ marshy plain between ed forth by* we Austrian batteries. 
Aipem and Um river^ where the wet Upon their repulse the French mar- 
ditches leading to the Danube athwart ehal <»dcred the cuirassiers of ^ 
their fronts and the thickets of alder- Guard to charge. These gallant hoxee- 
bushes, gave the Frenofi the advantage men, cased in shining sriQour, whose 
of a natural fortification. For long weight the English afterwards felt so 
the superior numbers of the Austrians severely at Waterloo, advanced at the 
impeded each ot^er, as the positioh gallop, shaking their sabres above their 
of the French centre prevent^ them heads, and making the air ^resound 
from attacking vill&ge on more with cries of VtpeJ^JEhii^sereuri So 
sides one; but atvlength, at swift was the onsets so v^emwt the 
deven at nii^t, their line having gain- attack, that the Imperialists, who saw 
edground in that quarter, a combined af once the danger of the artllleiy, had 
attack was made by Hiller in front, barely time to withdraw the guns, and 
and Yaoquanh oommanding part of I throw the foot-soldiers in their sear 
Bellegarde's corps, which had just re- into squares, when the tempest was 
pul^ a formidable charge of cavalry, upon them. In vain, however, Bee- 
ui flank. In apite of tibe most heroic 1 sidres, d’Eepagu^ and Losalle, at the 
ofiforts ,on the part of Haasena, Molitor, head of these indomitable cavdiers, 
and his officers, Uie village was carried swept round the now insulated«ftiot, 
amidst deafening diouta, which were routed the Austrian cavalry * 0 ! the 
distinctly heard above the roar of the reserve under liichtenstrin, whidh was 
artillery along the whole lifie. TheJ brought up to o|^K)se them, md envd* 
Freiuffi mar^al made a gallant effort | oping the infantry floimed in equares 
to regain his ground, anA succeeded, of battalions on all sides, .sunnnoned 
with Le Qranns divMon, which hod them intheprideofirresistiblestrength 
tdcen the place et MoUtor^s in ibis to surrender. Cut off from dl ownr 
tzemmkdousstrife^ in wreating some of support, the brave Hungarians stood 
ihelmuSes from tlu» enemy: but the firm ba^ to back in their squares, and 
ohaiph^/wKl, and tlui greater part of kept up so vigorous and so sustainsda 
the blood-stained viUage, remained [fire on all rides, that after having haU 
throng the ui gh't in the mmde of the their nnmhmf inrinding rim mkat 
Impenalisia. ' d'Espagne, stretched on m the 

4f. Whim thjM teeihendous struggle I French cuiraarim were shat- 

was gomg on fin Aimm, the central tered and defeated, to rerire to 'riieir 
apace bemroen it au/l Feeling was al<* own lines, 1 ^ Jbo^ ^hia 

most denuded of inianriy: the numer- [point slept upcm thd field,of bdtle. 
ous and fonridabto Austrlen^tteries 48. oolumns followed 

in that quarter bshag riissfly goiuded j riie course prei^bed to themr; but be 
by cavalry, with Bobfliu^Qcpiw infai^: Ithefifth corps, wtdrii was to nufite ihe 
t^inthoir rear; while the sidends^lrimrit towards Bnnmdori^aid 
horsemen of the Erendh Guard oon- Shelingon riieeatr^^ 
esaled oi^tirn ofporits rids the weak* | ily required more rime move* 
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adent ihm 
dlreot r Pa^felidptl^thie asm^ 
point; their inarch^ 

andthe;^p!]cd^^ei^^ t^t tehe 

plaee ^ in the En- 

xamdort ms e^cmtad oy^^e enemy 
upon ^le^^d^sroadi of the Imperialista; 
a^,£4n^r St the head only of a ^ngle 
^hviiii9n>WBStlue£fte^ att^k 

ib^f fqi^ more than double his^wn^ 
bbj9^ $a front and|dank. The fourth 
Qolnpnii yvh^ atta^ed the village on 
nde, was vigorously chai:ged 
in flaik In its advance b) al^e b^y 
of Firsnoh horse, detach^ by Msei^ree 
from the centre of the line; and the 
heoeslity of forming squares, to resist 
these attoc^, rotated considerably 
the assault on that side. At length, 
however, the unsuccessful charge on 
tile Austrian central batteries having 
fhronrii back the fVenoh cuirassiers 
in that quarter, and the reserve dra¬ 
goons of Liohte&fbin having neen 
re-formed, and brought up in great 
Strang to the support of &» oenlSe, 
the Archduke or^red a general ad¬ 
vance of the whole line, at the same 
tifne that, a combined attaok of Rosen- 
bca^^a two oolmnns, now perfectly able 
to oool^rate, was made on Essling. In 
tim K^OBt efforts of Napoleon, 
centre of the Austrians sensibly 
,gronnd, and it was only by the 
most devoted ^Uantry on the pe^ of 


VThich advaacedd 49. The s^ht which followed thU 




tiiough with diminished num- 
renews the combat, that he was 
able to prevent Ikat part of his line 
frdm being entir^y broken through, 

!&e yiplenoe of the flanking fire of 
grape and muaketry,. however, whitii 
issued. £xnh was such as to 

arrest tiie ImperialistB whentb^y came 
abreatt of tiiat village^ and, allhou^ 
many assaultB were made upon it % 

Boseidwfigfa calunms^ and it was re¬ 
peats^ set on fire by the Austrian 
snob was the intmM rerist- 
anbe^£iam^'"d& his herom^vision, 
iiriio‘9Meil4^ obstfaiaoy 

tyery garden; that afi 

the W<mM^«w^d'do,wa8 to Mm.. . 

.ocenba^^lk.ijbli 1 A^ 




smut 

desperate noraict ms ^nt with very 
difformtt feefir^ in tiie two amries. 
On both aides, mdead, the mostataen- 
ijumseffi}rf!B ‘were made to repair the 
losses whidh^had. been sustedned, and 
prepare for the conflict on the morrow; 
but it was with very opposite emotions 
that the soldiers* breasts were agitated 
in the two hosts. On the side of the 
F^nch, to the proud'ccnfidence of vie- 
toi^had suooeeded the ohlll of disap¬ 
pointment, the antio^tioh of disaster. 
The wonted shouts of the men were no' 
longer heud; a daric feeling of anxiety 
oppressed evew hrmt ; we brilliant 
meteor of the Empire seemed about to 
be extinguished in blood. They could 
not conceal from themselvea that tiiey 
hod been worsted in the' preceding 
day’s fight. Aspem was lost; Essling 
was Borrounded; the hne in the centre 
had been foxlied bach; the enemy slept 
among tik^dead bodies of the Fromh; 
while the multitude of slain, even, in 
the feuthest reaerves of their own Unes, 
showed how oomplettiy the enemy’s 
batteries had reached every part of 
their position. The Austrians, on the 
other hand, were justly elated by their 
tmwonted and sloriouB sucoess. For 
the first time, ifapoleon had sustained 
an undoubted defeat in the field; his 
best troops had been baffled in a latch¬ 
ed battle; his porition was critical 


the French ouinuMiers, who agmn and J beyond nxample^ and tiie well-known 
. diffused the 


of the bric^ses diffused the hope 
that, on the^moiTow, a derisive victory 
would rescue their country ixbm the 
eppressor, and at one blow work out 
the delivmnoe of Qermany. 

50. But though anxieiy cbUkd the 
hopes, it no ways daunted the oburue 
of the Frenriu Btrstcdied amidst the 
dead bodies of tiirir ebiimdrii, they 
sternly resolved to qombat Iset 
man on the.mcMMw, h>r tii|$ew)0oved 
Emperor and tho gloty dotm- 



were wfflhtQafimryardsrd eaedt^oither; 
Ni^Nsleon Jay dewh in IMjS the 

iW, wltiiih ^df a nffle 
' '^mndrest 
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botJtL made the moit eti» 9 mioue efibrtl^ 
to im^ve tiji^dbimeee of eueoess hr 
the £oUowi^ 4 tt 7 . During the 
or aa^yahthe moniing, ^e hufantry 
,.of the iQ^Oriid Ouard, the remainder 
of the ocnpe of Itmtmf end the troops 
of Ondi&ot, were wil^ much difilculty 
got acroiBS the hridgesf, so as to give 
STapoieo&f even aftw all the Imes of 
the precediiME da7> fu^y seventy thou- 
aana men in imr while Davoust^ with 
thirty thousand more, was just com¬ 
mending passage of the bridges. 
The Axohdukei, on & side, brought up 
^^th^Treserve^ oonsisting of the grenadier 
.ooi^s of the Prince of Keuss, from the 
Bisamberg to Breitenloe, a mile in the 
rear of we field of battle. "£jua 
proelii eventus utrumque duoem, di- 
versis azumi motibus, ^ maturandum 
summse rei dlscrimen erexit, Civilia 
instare fortunee; Cerialis abolere igno- 
miniam. Geimaai proj^pezis feroces ; 
Bomanos pudor exoitavemj^” t 

51. Short as the night was at that 
season on the banks of the Danube, 
that period of rest was not allowed to 
the wearied soldiers. Long before sun¬ 
rise, the moment that the first grey of 
the summeris dawn shed a doubtful 
light over the field of battle, the Aus- 
tnan oolumna of Hosenbeig again as¬ 
sailed Essling in frcmt and fiank; and 
JCasyna, with strong reinforoements, 
renewed his attadcs on the churchyard 
of Aspem. Both assaults proved sue-, 
cessfuL EssUng for the first time^vnis 
carried by the AcohdukeVregiment of 
grenadiers in the early twilight; and 

* ^sss nuxabers are aeoefrtednedin an au^ 
tbenttomsansr. Kapdeonadmitattaat *'tbo 
PlsiichsmyxtttbeaeQOiidday, on the two 
ISiidES ofmaBanaba, was sa^O imn jups- 
rf»rtoS9i^ ths joAduie, who had 100,000 
meniatbe^ldd.** DavousVa oorps waa at 
thenti&oBt|notsbove'40,000 men after 
' losses fthso-umdeigone; at this ratcL tbsrs- 
mre^the IK^g^har^y, shioh was all across 


remained on the fiw on ti^ a8d.->-Kapo- 
zwm la UoMTScimn 2; fA 
t ‘^IThemnltof.tpi aettoa stimu¬ 
lated both dlfftrent motives, 

to hasten the fim . issua of 

dviUa to ftOow 


dated by thfitostiOosiA the BeeasnsrocMsd 
hy dtaxDA?pTaoEmi^ Vv 15. 


i^ess, fdff6e4 the Br^ndh nnlis cm'^^lkw 
Mt hack towhsds the Damibe,, l^d 
stodthned thmn oonsiderably in that 

quarter. %t this important sucQtBa 
jwas couAerbalanoed by the Ipali of 
, Asp^, which at same moment 
t was taken, with l^e battalion in the 
; churchyard and four pieces cannon, 
by the f^neh division of Cara St Cyr. 
Both parties made the utoaost efforts 
to retrieve these momentous losses. 

' St Hilaire o^lle up with his division 
of Lannea* tX>rps to the assistance of 
that gallant marshal, who was how 
driven oirib of all jwts of EssUng except 
the granary, and by a sudden ef¬ 
fort expellM the AustriqpA ^ho were 
never able again to recover their foot¬ 
ing in that important villa^ till tibe 
very conclusion of the bottle, though 
the most desperate conflict^ both of 
fool^azud horse, w«^ on the whole day 
in its immediate ncoghbourhood. 

52. The regiment ^Slebeok rushed, 
about the same time, with fixed bay¬ 
onets into the burning ruins of Aspem; 
the French under Cara St Cyr were ex¬ 
pelled by the violence of the shdfSc.; 
but they returned to the charge rein¬ 
forced by several battalions ol the Im¬ 
perial Guard, and after a struggle of 
an houria duration, again drot| out 
the Imperialists, and got possesMOn of 
the shiuuhyard, which by this time was 
Utendly covered with the dead. Hiller, 
however, was not to be outdone in this 
tremendous struggle. Ag^ forming 
a column of attack, iu oonjunotion with 
part of Brilegarde’s corps, hehiinself 
led on the char^ at the head oi the 
regiment Benjof&y. Trampliiw under 
foot the dead and the dyii^ tbeBohe- 
roio assailants advmieedtl^u^ burn¬ 
ing houses, and a storm Of a^ 
by great exertions succeeded in driving 
the French enrirsty mxt.of the village. 
The AuBtriBii,cpmmimder Instancy or¬ 
dered the pioneers to paH down 
walls of thqdmrdtyarjC and hum^the 

<dzurch and 

prevent th«ie ihmertaat points^pmg 
again raicl^^ a shdtsr to th^-uiiBfe^ 
Some additmnSjL xe^mente 
after, brought up usdeti^GenfOw^Bi^ 
anchi, whim $xml;ded ;lhe 
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in .iKizaSwoitt )>«yoiid it« 

lui(^.l|:S4 firft of th«r ar- 

d &e Frei^ 

tre- 

Liqpou ^ ddnae xumhb^ 

_e aocoidulatod witnin a 

move than a mile in 
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bloody ooAeste in the vil-* 
not Bvw as by any means 
Ite4 the ardent and imrotuous mind 
of IfttK^n*, Belieyed iroia the ne- 
o68i 4^ of remaining on the defensive^ 
by tba important accessions of force 
mi^ he l^bbtainedduring theni^^ 
ho ^mje prq>arixig a gnind attack in the 
oeiitio* For this purpose^ instructions 
ware aeiit to MaBskia^ who had not yet 
been oxpeUed Aepem, to mabi~ 
tain hmUdf in tna£ village; Davoust 
was to debouch from the bridges, in the 
direction of Esslinff; wldleOr^noiafid 
Lannea, aupported^by the infantry and 
oavaliY of m Quard, were to make a 
nnitea attack on the Archduke's cen¬ 
tre, whiOhit was hoped might be thus 
dlivenlAckrandentirely separated from 
the Wings engag^ in the combats round 
the I^m his station behind 

the centre of the FVench line, Napo¬ 
leon, at seven in the monaing, pointed 
Wi& bis dng^ to Lannes, who was 
honmlSK^ beside him, the direction 
wl4^ his c<»TO should follow in their 
adyii^he^ whion was where the Austrian 
liim appeared weakest^ betwe^ the left 
d JBwmisollem and the right of Bo- 
ecmbem* Emperor soon after rode 

throu^tbe lines of ^etroopswho were 
to advance^ iuad v^aa reomv^ with en- 
thiisiaatic aWuis pf SSi^ 

AtUpfited the WiXoAf the enemy's 

oapnon greeted their fire in ihat di- 

the fog Whidb. Bn- 
geieM on of the Dfpnbe com 

fSoin tlwir sight, mid Oe^ 
Lednyhiaaidja ^ 
neoeeaaiy <mdn» 



two hundredpieoea of oanmm, anayed 
in the^ntoftlm wholeUne^diktrartnd 
the attention of the enemy by a fire of 
unprecedented severity. As aocm as 
Ismnes, on the right, had made some 
progress, the remi&der of the FVench 
centre, tp the left, also advanced: Ou- 
dinot's troops fomed^first oolumhs; 
with the wrasaim immediately be¬ 
hind thcun, and the Impecial Quim in 
reserve; so that the whole French line 
between Esslingand Aspem moved for- 
vrard in echelon, the right in front, pre¬ 
ceded by a tremmtdous arr^ of artil¬ 
lery. The ehock was irresistible: the 
hews of Lannes* columns, skilfully di¬ 
rected against the weakest part of the 
Austrian line>, soon forced their way 
through, and threw Bi>me battalions 
into disorder; into the opening thus 
formed the cavalry rushed with appal¬ 
ling fury, andsoon a huge gap app«ursd 
between Eoeenberg and Hohenzollem, 
and the foremost of the squadrons pen¬ 
etrated even to Breitenlee, where the 
Austrian reserve of the Prince of Beuss 
was stationed, while the fugitives from 
the broken battalions apr^ in all di¬ 
rections the report that the battle was 
lost. 

55. The Archduke nowfelt that the de¬ 
cisive moment had arrived; the battle, 
the monarchy, were at stake. Ip this 
extremity, that gallant prince displayed 
alike the skill of a consommate com- 
nu^der and the heroism of a common 
soldier. Thb reserve grenadiers under 
the Prince of Beuss were hastily thrown 
into square, and brought up to the mmi- 
aced point; the numerous drains of 
Prince Lichtenstein i^vanoed imme¬ 
diately behind them; and ^ Arch¬ 
duke bbnaeH^ standard of 

Zscb’s corps, wbkdi Sad begun to,giye 
way, addressed a lew 
to the men^ end ^ them I 
tbe eneniy^ The gan«s^: 
emtdsted the noble eaam^; birti 
of them were killed or wc 
diheadlul moment. Qeni 
received a ball in the hmid, close 
ArcdidGAM. aide, ^ the ^ 
numb^ psiwmal 
how daspemte wm^^ strife ' 

|he genetaiindmo was engidteiii 
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tlufte hertno efEbrts restored the battie. 
Beenimated by the heattHitirTing ex-* 
■n^le of their chiefsi the soldiers stood 
their ground ; the dreadful column of 
Lannes was arrestedin its advance, and 
the squares among which it had pene¬ 
trated, pouring in destructive volleys 
on all sides, soon occasioned hesitation 
and anxiety in the d^se array. The 
Austrian lotteries, playing at half mus¬ 
ket-shot) ocoasiouM a frightful carnage 
in the deep masses of Xapoleou's troops, 
which, iinable either to deploy under 
ao teniho a fire, or to return it to ad¬ 
vantage from the edges only of their 
columns, were swept away without the 
power of making any serious resistance. 
From the moment that the irruption of 
Lannea’ column was stopped, and the 
regiments behind were compelled to 
halt, the French soldiers felt that the 
day was lost.* Tn vain the cuirassiers 
were brought forward, wHo dashed, as 
at Waterloo, through the intervals of 
the equaros; in vain those brave horse¬ 
men rode round the steady battalions, 
and t arged them repeatedly to the 
bayonets' points. Not one square was 
broken, not one column gave way; and 
the horsemen, grievously shattered by 
the teniblefire, were soon after charged 
by the enemy's reserve cavoliy, under 
Lichtenstein, who came up with loud 
nhouts from the rear, and driven 

'*We persisted,” says Savary, an ^c- 
wittiesB, penetratiug into the checker 
of squares which formed the enemy’s Ube, 
when the extreme severi^ of the fire of 
grape and musketnrohligeo us to halt, and 
hegin exolranging volleys with our antago¬ 
nists under very disaoVantageous oircum- 
stanees. Every qutoter of an hour which we 
passed In that position rendered our diaad- 
vantage greater. OurtFOOpswereaUinmoss 
or doiumn, snd could not deploy to return 
the fire ‘with which they were assailed. 
From that moment it was easy to foresee, 
not only that tbo day could not have a fh- 
vcoMible issue, but even that it would probab¬ 
ly iorml&atoni some disaster. Ibsy tried in 
vamtoreitore these disadvantages by charges 
of oiiirasiler% which took puM in sevond 
direotiem^ but they bad hardly pierced 
through the openings of the enemy's squares 
when they were assailed the Austrian 
bosses thrte times more nitmems, and 
driven Wk upon our was 
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back in disorder upon tl&eir .owb ib- 
toitry. 

58. At tills eritloalmoineb^ Bobeb- 
flotlor&, perceivings eoneiderikole opori* 
ing oh x^t of tile French 
oocaaioned by the unequal advance df 
some of their rugimentfl, seised tiie fa¬ 
vourable opportunity to dash in witil 
I^btyk’s regiment, and occupy the 
apace; it sustained itself tbirae againat 
^ the attacks of ihe enemy, till the 
^rchduke, who at ouoe'saw the im¬ 
portance of tj^ movement, supported 
that gallant &rpa, ifben almost over¬ 
whelmed hy fatigue and numbers^ by 
six regimehts of Hungarian grenadiers. 
These fresh trocm pressed fmrwiud, 
intersecting the whole Fr^cbline, and 
overthrowing everything which op^- 
ed them: they even reached the bat¬ 
teries in the rear near Essling, where 
they were assailed bv such a deetruc- 
tive dre^rom thatj^iilsge, that nothing 
but the preaenoe of the Archdtdce, who 
h^tened to the spot, enabled them to 
maintain their ground. At the same 
time, the want of ammunition began 
to be sensibly felt in the French anny, 
especially by the artillery, the siq>pli^s 
of which were nearly exhausted % tiie 
incessant firing of the two days; and 
accounts began to circulate, Mid soon 
Spread like wildfire through tiie rooks, 
that the fridges were broken-down, 
and «U* commimicatioD with the re- 
|«eerve poets, andtwo-thirda of Davoust's 
corps, still on the southern bank, cut 
off. In effect, at half -pert the 
alarming intelligence m^ed TBm- 

peror that the fire-ahipe and heavy 
barks laden with stones, sent down tiie 
river by the Archduke, ha^ with the 
swelling of the river, produced tlM <fa- 
edred effect, and that a oonsidershle 
part of the bridge over the' mbin 
streian of the Danube hod berti swopt 
away. 

57. In this terrible nuMsMioi Napo¬ 
leon’s coutako did. not fqrsaha him. 
Omve and thougfatfdl, hat co)!erte^. 
he aUayed^thecafacAert^^hishs^ 
ner the ahrsa c| tiikOee or^nm^ Ufa) 
and immedittttty gaVe the 
orders to susp^ the w 

points, stifd fall bi^ 




island ol “likibm,. Bstove thajr 
reach the ooitttisau in front, ha«rew« 
the i4wiee: ojL time 9^1 ar- 

reiftedn^the vt^diaoe of the 

the ^eetruoUve atonii, had 
stood in a state of 
to go ox^ tm^nlUng 

The Austrians, percf^^i^ig 
' thtsfgieyoj^^ of variUaticni, resum* 
ed « a .ofransive ft nil points, and, 
lokm^ %wo irash^oo]uinns of atta^ 
imdeir Dedoudeh and Hohenlohe, made 
a sadden assault on Essli^, which 
was SaSried, with the exception dc the 
great gsaxuay, at the moment 
that.the Fteaohcentre, slowly retiring, 
ve*entered«th6 narrow plain between 
tWt.TiUage and Aspem, from which 
they had ^ksu6d in all the confidence 
of Tiptoxy in the morning. This im¬ 
portant sueoesa rendered the situation 
xxf Napoleon well.-nigh despdtute, and 
disortowxui rapidly spreading tbroagh 
the ranks; for Aspem, in spite of 
most heroic efforts of Mtusena and 
Ii 0 QranA was in great part already 
loat^ aad the capture of the second 
TiOacw mredudea almost entirely the 
poae&ijatiy of a retreat to the river 
sIdA 

; 58. He made the utmost exertions, 
therefore, to regain it, and general 
ItouteA st the head of a^bri^e of 
ihe Imperial Guard, being intmisted 
with the attadc, advanced in double*^ 
quick time, and drove out the enemy 
point of the bayonet Again 
the Austrians returned, and, pu^ix^ 
up to Ihe very foot of the granary, 
fired, oad^thn^ l^ir bayonets into 
the b^hnieB is<m which Gie deadly 
fine kmMd wbarii i^inned th^ ranks, 
biimtumult the tqoper pUittd! 
ksdUting took fire, bdt still tht 
nible ipTanch soldiers mamtaiatfilihem- 
pelvet in the lower storeys, snudst tile 
3M>ar of . musketry and the crash of 

Five %i8s did the 
Hnugarian grenadiers rush up,to the 

five times^w 

repiiltt4 ^ tlm^i^inmonquriralfia flnn- 
iieBs: Hgi{ Old ,Gutud. . At i^k 


:vsd tot^maybix hinssitif. ict' tiiat 
at all hssardA hnd that the com- 
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Fnmoh aimy, ^ww 'Off Ids; 
and, listing from ^ lixrthhr at^ufic 
un tile viBsge, oonfii^ hhfieelf to an 
incessant fire of grape and rctiad-fdipt 
upon the Frendi columns, whidi, aoiv 
in full retreat, wme massed ^together 
in such mctrat^dinary uumbmrs at the 
entrance of the bridges leading to 
Lobau, tiiat every shdbtbld with fotal 
effect on men or hbfses. 

69. Anxious to m>wn his glorious 
efforts by a decisive attack, the Arch¬ 
duke now brou^t forward his last re¬ 
serves of Hungarian grenadiers, and, 
putting himseU at their head, advanc¬ 
ed with an intreind step against the 
retreating French columns, while the 
whole artillery, rapidly oontoicting in¬ 
to a semidrcle round the diminished 
host, kept up an incessant and destruc¬ 
tive fire, 'l^e most vivid ^squietude 
seised the* French generals when they 
beheld thslr weari^ bands assailed by 
fresh troops, which seemed to have 
sprung up from the earth at the con¬ 
clusion of this fight of giants. But 
Lannes arranged his best men in the 
roar of the columns, and, supporting 
them by the infantry and cuirassiers 
whom Napoleon sent up to his assist¬ 
ance, prepared to resist the attack ; 
while Mcuasena, on his side, sometimes 
on foot, sometimes on horseback, with 
his sword in hia hand and resolution 
inohis countenance^ seemed to multi¬ 
ply as necSssity required his presence. 
Reserving their fi^ to the last mo¬ 
ment, the French veterans, when the 
Hungarians were witlnn pistol-shot, 
poured in so close and dtsstructive a 
voU^ that the advance pf the en^y 
was decked, and a eloae comWt with 
firearms eomm’^used. At that mo¬ 
ment, who had dismounted 

from Ida horse to avoid the dri^adful 
fire of the aittillety, whioh swept off 
everything above the heads of the sol; 
diera, Waa struck by ^ cannon-ball^ 
wtridh^oairied^aWf^ both hia tegs, v As 
^ engi^ in 
Lob&rfh, fiteeting the 
aom4!#htterie8 to luotegt ^jpasaiiijse 
into :^t island from m field of 
tie, he saw a fitter afqproaohis^^on 
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by'th« Ido^lclien; 'tibd 

heroic tnanbcl^ ids «ar|jf €onipcidoik& Mwitry saad esauion had exhaust^el- 
arms in Itoif^ Axteiided in tin agoidcs i]GK>efe'«iu their amintmH 
of death. had ^^i^eady all reHred into &e ishind 

€0. Lanaes'seised his hand, and of liiohau;»1dht still the rear-gissi^ 
said, with a T%noe tremulous from loss witii nneonqiiemhle resolution^ xnsm- 
of hlood^'^AdieU) Siret Liyelor the tained the oomhat, The Austrians 
world; but bestow a few thoughts on w^ needy as mOch exhausted as 
one of your best friends^ who in a few th^ia opponents; and^ desisting from 
hours will be no im)re." On his knees^ all fturtiier attac^ ^nainialned only^ a 
beside the md^ ooudi of the dying tremendous dre from all the battmes 
hqp, Napoleon wept; *‘LEmnes, do midnight^ when, the kst of the 
you not know me? It is the Empe- enemy having} withdrawn fleottL the 
Tor—it is Buonaparte, your friend— held of battle into the island, exhanst- 
you wilbpet be preserred to us.” —- I ed b^ fatigue, the artiileiymen sank to 
would wirii to 'live," relied Lannes, sleep beside ^eir guns. 

to serve you and my countiy; but in 61. Such was 'the famous battle of 
an hour 1 shall be no more.*’ Kapo- Aspem, the moat ^onous^ the Aus- 
leon was deeply affected; he had never trian annals—for ever memorable in 
before evince such emotion. ‘‘No- the annals of military fame. It was 
thing,” said he to Massena, " but so the first great action in which Napo- 
terrible a stroke could have withdrawn leon hadjbeen defeated; for at*Bylau, 
me for a moment from the care of the though, as the event idtimately proved, 
army.” Shortly after, Lannes was re*' he been worsted, yet, in the first 
lieved from his sufferings by a faint, ins^nce, he remained master of the 
which, after some days, terminated in field of battle. The loss on both sides 
death. St Hilaire, at the same time, was enormous; but that of the fVendi 
was brought in mortally wounded.* was much greater than that of their 
It was time that this terrible carnage opponents,t owing to their decided hi-r 
should cease: the generals and supe- feriority in numbers, and especially hi 
lior officers were in great part struck artillery, on the first day, and the 
down; the artillexy horses were almost tremendous effect of the concentric 
all killed, and the guns, for the. most fire of three hundred pieces of c^hon 

* These officers were among the most es- of fifteen hundred killed and three tiiousand 
teemed of all Napoleon's generals >-*'*XAn- wounded; a list of casualties so obviously 
nea * sold he. * was wise, pnidont, and witiial disproportioned to the magnitude and obati* 
audacious, gifted with imperturbable tiaiu- nacy of the conflict as to excite' the lidioulo 
froid in presence of the enemy, |Ho had of tul Europe. Subsequently IjTimolibon od- 
Ceived little education ; all his qu^ties were nutted he had four thousand Idlfed, which 
derived from natuve.' NBp<^eon, who wit- would imply a to^ loss of above twenty 
nosaed firom his outset in. the Italian cam- thousand. The Austriaa official acoouns, 
paigns the extension of his understanding, which derives credit £rom the candoitf wltii 
oftw rMDftriced it with surprise. He was which it admitted their own oasi^tl^ asti- 
superior to sU the French gonorals onthe motes the French loss at tbirty-siitthotiBandr 
field of battle, m diseotlng the movemeut^of . on this authentic munds that seven thou- 
twenty-five thoasand infhntry. HewosstUl sand^French were burled on the field of bah* 
young wh^ he had thus risen to perfection; twenty-nine thousand seven hundred 

perish he would have ulUmateTy risen to and SOventy-tnree wounded were caaried to 
me some etnhihnoe in otrotegyi which he thehosplfcaa at Vienna.' The experiefioe of 
did xwt^ yet oompreheud. St Hilaire was the British in the Peninsolar War^^speoially 
reffiorkablei ever einoe the battle of Gostig- at Triavera and 41bvcra, wamntathe aOser- 
hone ml7iEia^ by hia ohivahxms character j he tlon that two armies of mom sixty thousand 
wM«good>brotto and fureni, and waa* de- to eighty thoujNmd' on oaeh aide could not 
voted to the Bmpevoravaridnee tiiealegeof coml»t in ao obatteata a ffirtWn 

Toulon. . He was, called, m the army, the days under the fire of five hundred pieoea of 
riievaUarHrithoutfbarondwithdutvmm^ cannon, all crosalng eadi other, 

Nl iyb toc n^ Shed dtter tears W « tmd loss of atOve twenty thodiandtb ,the 
thfte(lMU^: They would sotwaWn ouaandimperica^ siri thirty theuao^ 
wanffiag'^. oonatanoy lu misibraunat oor vanquished and wsairfr 
jmvw:boeh&Sth)eu totheglotyofVmee.” lerin, Jfonitsuf., dune Iw; AnQBPxrniB 
—KAVoumitr in iIOMTfiOz.ox, C A M., CnisLls'a OJwalJceomd, 4^ 
t^3lid,tw^<iniU6tin ochTO «loaa 696; 
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oiith*ieoMidt4i^nCliedtew««olaiiml an amnjr aatamtiM under more 

of attttck^ whi^w ^ narrow oxtent of aimtrouB citcuiiivtaoeev tium the 
the ^hnd, mful cannohade* and on that tnemorafale night* To 

obatmaM nseietalioe of the Impexkl the deep roar of artilleiy, ^e shouts 
squariMf n^vehted froth deployn^ in- of the comhatants, and inoessant 
to Ihap. 'XSil^ty-sereii supenor owers dang of nhiskehryf had succeeded a 
and IcNjir thousand tan> nundxed pri- silence yet more awful, interrupted 
were killed^ besides sixteen ^ou- only hy challenges of the sentinels, 
sa^^thm hundred wounded, the as they paced their melancholy rounds, 
ahla of the Imperialists—a loss which, or the gioaas of the wounoed, who, 
however gteat, the Archduke, with without covering or didter of ai^ 
tame ikmam hones^, bad the magi^a- kii»h lay scatter^ on die humid sur- 
nxmity at once to admjt in his official face. Above twenty thousand bmve 
account of the battle. The French men were there, weltering in their 
lost above thirty thous^d nfen, of blood, or mumuring m thm last mo- 
whom seven thousand were buried by ments a prayer for thtir mothers, their 
the Austrians on the field; a few guns children, their countiy. Gloom had 
and some "hundred unhurt prisoners seized on every mind, deS|^ had 
were taken on both sides: five thou- penetrated the bravest hearts. It was 
sand wounded fdil into the hands of universally known that the artillery 
the Imperialists, For several days af- ammunition was exhausted, and the 
ter ihe battle, the Austrians were con- oombmnic|tion with the southern bank 
stantly occupied ie biizying the dead; cut off; and it was difficult to see how 
innumerable corpses were found in the an atta^A from the enemy, on the suc- 
smaller dionnels of the Danube ^ the ceeding day, could be resisted with 
waters even ofthat mighty stream were any prospect of success. Nearly half 
for some days poisoned by the mul- the combatants had fallen; every one, 
titude of sl^ which encumbered its even though unhurt himself, 1^ to 
banks, and a pestilential air was waft- deplore the death of a friend, a corn¬ 
ed down its course, from the theatre of rade, a benefactor. Provisions ^re 
death. were none in the island; succour 

QSL Driven back with all his army for tbe wounded, burial for the dead, 
into^ an island in the Danube, after were alike beyond the strength of ihe 
sus&ining this fiightiul loss, the wearied survivors. A few were still 
French Emperor, at ten at niglft, hast- buoyant with hope: and, protesting 
ily colled a council of war on the mar- they had not been defeated vocifer- 
gin of the river. Seated under a tree eudy demanded a renewd of tbe com- 
which overhung the stream, Napoleon bat on tHe morrow; but'the great ma- 
beheld the great bridge in the central jority in gloomy silence- nuuied upon 
channel entirely swej^ away, and the their fate, and not li few openly mur- 
lesner one of pontoons to the interme- mured against the chief, wmose imtsm- 
d^ate islaiid of Beduit also tin ruins, denceuadobstinacyhadbrpu^them 
to the BOuthmi bank from the into a sitimrion where victcig^ was hope- 
island of liobau was evidently iihpoe- less and retreat impesrible. 
sible ,; for the DSnube, which had 63. ThO infiuenoe of these gloomy 
risen fcuTteen Iset during the three feeliiiM strongly a|meared in the opin- 
preoeding days, from the ni^ring of ions itu^e dbicds who attended; Napo- 
the snows in ihe Alps of the Tyvoi, leon at Us councilof warontheshcnes 
was rotUng impetuously in a raging of the island of Lobovu Tht bravest 
whiw, had carried down evoxy marshals of the army, Ussseim, 1^ 
boat in the main obannd, overfiowed voust, Berthier, Oudinot, wep;^ &ete; 
the whole low grounds in the Ldand, but unanimously sad stirongly 
atkd. made, oven the, narrow branch exprwid the opinion that it was ne- 
whkh eepeTated them frota the Vardti- cOssa^ to retire ri^t 

field, ueusUy eiaSy n lew feet 4eep^ n baidt of the ai'^ek, Ifapoiim heard 
rapid and dongeiwus tonoht* Never [them. aB, and tiimi om^ed—“Bat» 
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gentilernffli, wh«0 you adviae me to 
withdrew aovoBi river, it is the 
M^e thing am iea&Amg mb to retreat 
to Strcuwburg. We can no longer crou 
accept in h^ta^ and that ia equiva¬ 
lent to aaying it » impracti¬ 

cable, and 'oo^ not be e&oted with¬ 
out abandoning the wounded, the artil-. 
lery, the horaee, v^ich would entirely 
diaorganiM .the army* Shall we aban¬ 
don l£e wounded? Shall twenty thou- 
land brave men add to the trophies of 
the enamel* Shall we thua openly 
prodaim, in the foce of Europe, that 
we have been vanquished! If we re- 
paaa the Danube, the enemy will in¬ 
stantly do the same ; and then we 
i^all never find rest till we are under 
the cannon of Strassbuig. la it on the 
Traun, the Inn, or the Lech, that we 
con niake a stand? No; we shall 
speedily be driven behind the JQiine; 
a^ alf the allies whom Victory has 
given US will at once pass over to the 
enemy. Shall we add to the losses of 
these two days that of the men who 
are now di^raed among the woods of 
these islands ? If I retire to Vienna, 
rile Archduke will pass the Danube at 
lintz^ and I shall be under the neces¬ 
sity of mfui^ng to meet him, and sa¬ 
crificing twenty thousand more in the 
hospitus, one half of whom, if 1 re¬ 
main here, will rejoin their standards 
in a mon^ In a few days Eugene 
will descend from the Alps of Styria; 
the half of Lefebvre's corps wiU jte 
disposable from the Tyrol} and even 
if toememyjb^rpsjssing at Ltotz, should 
menace our esisring line of retreat, we 
shall have a dear route open into li^y, 
where, with eight ooi^ aJW6mbled,t 
we shdl iq^eedUy regam our ascend¬ 
ancy. We must rimrefore remain at 
Lol^u; you, Uossens, will complete 
what you have so gloriously bMun;, 
you alone can restmn the Archduke, 
and prevent his advancing, during the 
few days whidi ara neoeseaiy to re- 
establiM our communications. 


a 



admitted 


lossld, 

Bagmsdotte. DaWNiet Oudiuot Uas- 
eeua, besides the Ouardsnd reserve; m aU, 
notwithstandinjr their losses* a haadmd and 
Ibrty thousand meD.*-4oiiDti, til aut v 


Ifil 

* dA The mamhal St struidyby the jus- 
rice as well as fortitude of these re- 
marlpi^ all assented to the Emperor^s 
opinions; and itwas^resolved to de¬ 
fend the is^of Lobau to the last ex- 
tosmity. ^le whole engineers and 
sappers in the i8land;were immediately 
embarked for the ri^t bank; and at 
midhjght the Emperor committed him¬ 
self to a frail ban with Berthier and 
Savary, and waaferItBdac|:ottrimvoa]^ 
^ flood to Ebersdoil He leaned <m 
ovary’s ann m passing from the bark 
to the village; but though his mind 
laboured, he was not agitat^ Ex¬ 
hausted by^tigue, he threw hiou^ 
on some straw, and took a few hours* 
sleep ; but shqrtly after daybreak he 
was again on horseback, a^vely or¬ 
ganising the transmission of provisions 
to the troops in the island, and pre¬ 
paring the means of re-establiriilng 
the baid^.! » • 

65. The conduct of Napoleon in 
prc^oking an engagement with i^erior 
forces in so hawdous a situatrion as 
the Morchfeld, with a single and iijae- 

I Several writers, and in particular one 
celebrated histoiiau, whose temper and Judg- 



the evening of the SSd, Into the idand of Lo- 
bsu, and thence at midni^t across tbenmin 
stmm to Vienna, as apnaluaninioua de^enion 
of his troops, whU^ brings both his courage 
and capacity serioualy into question. There 
doesnot seem to be any ground ihr tbla opin¬ 
ion. Chieft were not wanting to the fVehoh 
Emperor, who would, with the utmoatgallon- 
try, bead and atimulate the chargee of the 
troops; btft hie own proper sphere of action 
was different and one mind on^ could' sus¬ 
tain the weight of the direotloa of ahundred 
and fifty thousand men. RadKopdeonlhll- 
enatthoheadofhia Ouarda on fha March- 
feld, no other moral cunragowo^ddhave been 
equal to sustaining the conflict; the army 
would have refcreaudto the Bblna and tim 
mighty &brie of the^topire have Dean dla- 
idved in a moment '^b tima had not yet 
arrived when It was' the duty of its ritJef to 
conquer or dia The case was difibreut with 
ihb Archduke Cflbules $ when he wt himself 
at the head of^.toe Mtihcnt of JEtoh, and, 
with the standani in m hand, threw himself 
on the enemy, the last hour of the Austrian 
monarchy iq»peiredtoben«iarathand. The 
conflict was nmtiar to that of the E^uch, on 
the heights of IContsaartre: vain wouldbs all 
the al^ of the generaUsalmo, ui>leiM»in,^at 
, dodaive moment thebravsiyttf the eclqnel 
r^radthe diaonisr, apdaniieted thsdiiad- 
I fttl irruption of Laanes' cobuswt ' 
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ciure brldgeVin his resv^ has the* 
Bohleet of keen, dkojoasion bj the^ 
French aud ihm o£ 

the mostyAistiiiiyiiahed of thent have 
uadertafc^its defence, pleaded it 
withaUthdbwontedability. Butthera 
are soM so plain, that in < 

duKHdMng them the strength of a eUld 
iaeqnnl to that of a giant; and ^ fTa- 
pcdeon^Ceraar, and Hannibal, were to 
ocmouKin jusilfyinh.that ^raoidinary 
stop, they would f w in producing any 


more than poJitios, at least in it^iead- 
ing pitocipleSf auAhstruae krt; what¬ 
ever direots the proceedings of laxge 
massee of mankind must 1 m foxmded 
on maxims obvious to every capacity. 
Napoleon himself has told us that the 
leading object in strategy is, with a 
force inferior upon the wlmle, to be al¬ 
ways superior atiths point oi; attack; 
and ^ that the greatest fault a com¬ 
mander can commit is to dght witl^no 
other line of retreat than by a narrow 
defile. His main charge against the 
generalship of Wellington, is founded 
uron the met of his having fought at 
Watorlpo with a single highway trof 
versing the forest of Boiguies in his 
The position of Mont St Jean,*" 
ealcL Napole^, ^^wss'^-cAosen. The 
first fisquisiie iff a fidd of battle is to 
have no defiles in its rear. Thee inju- 
dictouB ohoioe of the field of battle 
rendered to the English army all re¬ 
treat umKMuiUe.'* 

66. ^udg^bog by these princixdes, 
which are recommended not less by 
the weifi^t his authority than 
their iatrinsiejusilce and sense, what 
areweio sayof the genwal who, though 
superior twenty thousand men up¬ 
on the whme to hw ddvexsaxy, on the 

* twol>aiduofilieBsimbe,!'8ays 

Kapehicin« had, at the time of the bstus 
or Jupero, twentif thousand men more tiisn 
toS'^ridkdnlce. In tha haCUo of the ^Ist, 
l ips mi ^ftve thousand men combated a hun-' 
died menaMi d^mingihrec hours and a halt 
Mtoerrsd their posliiona'*—N afolsojn’ 
OMnoMor, If. 78, Mitengea Thssenum- 
beii#ai#gieaii^exsgfe^^ asooidtogto his 
usoat practtee: but m gruster the dlspro- 
poffe&cn la,maaia'this WoM An* !fap«aeoia‘; dsr 
wKr ^aifsitsml, St the head of a haBHfaied 

eoDM.to' expoao 

: tivWy-fiv* 


died 


first dtqr, aeeording to his own account 
:tho matter, exposed twenty-five 
.thmxsaad men^ to a hopriess contest 
with eighty thousand; and, on the 
second, precipitated seventy thousand, 
in close columns, pgainst. a eamieircle 
of batterisB oont^ing, three hundred 
guns, every shot finom which fell with 
the certainty of destouorion upon their 
crowded ran^ and thai^ too, when a 
vast river, traversed only by a totter¬ 
ing bridge, oonueoted the troops in ad¬ 
vance with the res^e pf the army, 
and served as the only possible way of 
retreat to them .in case of disaster? 
It Is in vain that his defenders argue 
that eight divisions on toe field of bat¬ 
tle, with four under Davoust on the 
right bank, were equal to any force toe 
Austrians could bring against them. 
Granted, provided always the commu¬ 
nication b^een them was secure: but 
w^t is to lie said to hassarding two- 
thirds of *toe army on the bank, 
when a narrow bridge, a mile in length, 
shaking under the flood, separated that 
portion from the remaining third on 
toe other bank! Napoleon has him¬ 
self told uB that ** ftcjcs, on the 21st, 
toe bridges were carried away by toe 
flood, and that the AuB^danlimts were 
already dashing a^nst toe pontoons. 
At midnight the Danube rose in toe 
most frightful manner, and the paa- 
sage wae a third time interrupted, end 
not restored till next morning, when 
the Guard and Oudinot^s corps oom- 
menoed t^ir passage." What teme¬ 
rity, then, in such ciioumatances, to 
hazard a decisive action on the day fol¬ 
lowing with toe vdtole Austrian army, 
and precipitate Lannea into toe centre 
of their batteries, early in the morn¬ 
ing, before eitoerthebuBcof Davovst’e 
oorpe or toe reserve parks of ammu- 

as ocmboting againstsooh odds, with a river 
all but Impeliaable in thdr rear t ThOre vre 
oeesrioat ln war when mioh a risk as this 
must be Inourved, and when to haswd it is 
the first duty of a commander. Sato was 
Wellington’s situation on the X>ouvo in 1800, 
and Napoleon’s own at Iiodi in ITOfi. and in 
CfbampagaelQlSlS, ButlnXSOOheuysUnder 
no auto neoesii ^; toeca|)iltBil, the resources, 
the amnals Austria werSihi his power; 
the amt stroke which wi» tefiMioailf men^ 
kind had been strook: ti wMotim Axtodnke 
who wai.in the pseditomem sf’belsg'Sem- 
palled to uxid^m perikmsxtoajmisa. 
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67* Norall; tiiereeulie£tba 
battle of AapmL otoarly; demoostratea 
that the metmd of attaokii^iii colustui 
in a xiaarrow Md| and ^gai^ a brave- 
eneapy is easeittially defective; and 
that w prodigioiM loss austained by 
Napoleon ina owing to hk persisting 
in it under ciroomstanoes where it had 
obTiousl|^ become inexpedient. The 
observauons of a diatunguished French^ 
militaty writer on t1& subject are 
oonvinoing and unanswerable. ^^The 
battle of Esalio^ was lost/’ sajs Gkne- 
sal.Bogniat, “in consequence of our 
having attacked in column the centre 
of the Austrian line. That cent»re 
skilfully gave ground as the French 
columns of Lannes and Oudinot ad- 
vancedf while their wings insensibly 
attached our flanks. aBy means of 
that skilful manceuvre, we soon found 
ouxaelves in the centre of & semicircle 
of arUUery and muaketiy, the whole 
fireof which converged on our unhappy 
columns. Cannon-balls, musket-shots, 
shells, grape, bombs, crossed each other 
in every 1^ over our heads, and fell 
on our ranks like a hail-Btorm. Every¬ 
thing was atnu^ down or overturned, 
and our leading columns were literally 
destroyed; in the end we were obliged 
to fall back and srield to that fright¬ 
ful tempest^ till we again came abreast 
of Aspem and Essling, the bulwarks*! 
of our win^” It was by^ lystedi of 
tactics preckely similar that Hannibal 
cru^ed the Homan centire^ andgained 
the battle of Cannes. “ Cuneua Gallo* 
rum ut pulsus sequavit frontem pn- 
mum» delude xdtencU) etiam sinum iu 

* ’‘Iheww^oftheOankbelngreimlsed, 
in the first t&ftsnoe retired to meir origi¬ 
nal ground, then jSti gradually back, and 
i)pad^aoum mtheeenmof thellne The 
fifikmesiieinbtad jtm the wingi^ a&A as the 
Bomans inpai^oudy adfaooedlato^ heart 
of the battte, fell on their fishks. Soon, ex- 
tendhlg their Wings, they ^mt them in even 
In rear eUn.'^-^larv. xuti 47. 

' t Nap^eon aaw tbesa psio/Mm ,olesrIy; 
when judging of the oou^imt of otiier gene¬ 
rals Sen%buiius,'* sm ha, ^ Was con- 
^attkewbbk ana ttomutOumwi 
ither ewam aa de damlfSiBMWe ww- 
ygoat j ua g an hib ^ became, in eonfmslty 
WwehejHoman piactioe, theyarreDVed the& 
troopiviii awfiuittii of three Imea ewle Bin- 


medio dedit» lAtA jedrca jam upipa 
feoemt^ imm^huaque incnim in 
ntodimn Jaomani$ mroumiiedire alat, 
Box;^ Gomim e^tmidenido, clausere et 
ab. t^ofihostea.*’*, ^The nnlitaxy act 
is ip its fundammital tim 

same in all ages* and it k lugbly in- 
ienesting to-see Baunibal’a triumph, 
mi Napolfion’a defeat ariaer under 
the greatest possible difhrmiGe of 
ground, arms^ and contending nations, 
from ^ same aim^de and obvkiui 
oaase.f a 

The Austrians, inoeed^ had not 
yet attained to the incom|stmble dis< 
cipline and firmness wh^ enabled 
'Wellington with British l^roops sooften 
to with prodigioiis daughter the 
Fren^ attackin column b^> a sin^ 
line, three or four deep. Butth^ md 
on, thk occasion, as weU as long at 
Wagram, successfully resist. it. Iqr re* 
oeii^g the coliAnft in. a clicker of 
battalions in column—a disposition 
extremely similar to that ad^ted by 
the British commander at Watmloo, 
and which the Andidoke then a^pted 
for the first time, after having re^ a 
few weeks before . the chapter on the 
principles of war, by General Jomini, 
where it was strenuously recomraeud- 
edJt The dreadful carmtge si^iaim 
ed by the French troops in* Subira* 
queyt battles, especially at j^bimra, 
^rodino, and Waterloo, was mainly 
owing to the same cause. Doubtless, 
the attack in column is ipost formid* 
able, and it requires great firmness in 
a single line to reskt a mass to which 
weight and numbers have given so 
much momentum. But its sueoeu 
depends entirely on tiie courage of .the 

ifibddmwuplfisjnasingklkep !l^0er- 
tbagirian cavalry was supdlorlnnuifiberand 
m^ty: the Boman legions were aUadEsd in 
fimit, flank, cu>d rcor^ bi» 1 In comeoasspe 
dsAsted. If the two consuls had adopted 
an order of battle ipore coufbntkbie to clr- 
oumstanoea Ch(^ would probably have oofi* 
quared.** eHiaia InmiBoas eernttsatavy on 
his own eonduotfind deM at Aspwn {-f 
Ifaroutojr <ii Moi^klOxoH, tm BB s s^ 
t Each batkhou wisdiavm up m ecmkn 
by divisions; and os eerii 
ox two platobas or oompsoisx^ this Wpr In 
fact IbrmSaglheiuin CQkslbn>^rfakaek^ 
two eefitre oopipaBtiSi.. And the bssttmbo, 
ocoutsflw; Of ,six oonmamex er, tbms dm* 
•io&x waathmdmwaupintiuNkli^ 


lOir 


Hia^OET (Xf maom. 


[ohaf;.1tiX. 


lendiDg wd flaSdd^ ito nnkf, 
nuuned towsih»trW¥*^ ^ uwmiig 

nwA for 0^ a th<^ iriU 

oaljwUi^ to<dic$mr it; teofunoa ia 
i^t to aiiM in ^ contrl feom the 
lo«M MftaiiMMl or wihieued by men 
not Vinned 1tv tiie''hMt et action; 
-: i| it eipowia ' 


mblQjto •» itwlf, it IwmeB hMe to 
^Uoodgr^revonea The ftame principle 
hreeUng the line at flee: that 
mtera htm done admiraWy with the 
end Bpaiuitida; hut let (be 
Btfitiih iMlinizw coneiderwe?! before 
they adi^pt it in oomlMdang the Bus- 
e{iu or JMs^cane. 

49. In trtrthi nothing can be more 
mpffmtA tiun that» conaidered merely 
amSitaiy point of Tiew, the con*' 
dnet • of Napoleon, in regara to the 
ba^ of A^eni, w altc^ether ixm* 
ouBMdde^wMi that itVSa thepeeuliamy 
and haaard of hia politioal situation 
whidi made him peniat in ao periloidB 
a» undertahing. He has told ua ao 
htoietif; ^'At Aspeni,at Jena^at Aua- 
terlit% where IJwe been aocuaed of 
aeting raaUyv 1 bad no option: I was 
pia^ in^m alternative of victory or 
ruixL** Ho felt that bis situation, aa 
head ^^o military public, required 
oontinuftl excitement lor its mainte¬ 
nance; that he must faadoate the 
n^ds of men by ramd and dagaling 
sueodlM; and that the first pause in 


career of viotmy was the com* 
meneement of ruin. Though in poa- 
seaahm of the Austrian capita], mili¬ 
tary raaonroea, and finest provinces, he 
stiu fidt that the contest must not be 
psotmeted, and thati to keep up his 
oharadier lor invindbility^.he must 
cross the ihumbe, midc finish the war 
byAchipof thunder. Unduecbtttsmpt 
m the Austrian troops, or ignorsnoe 
of tlm fiu^llidtude (d the host which 
tiuy had at hand, led him to haiHud 
the eagagsineni of the 21stf with a 
mostsmaqusl force; and having once 
engSj^ed, however the 

eomeirt; 1 m ccw^ at 

aBdmaaiia carry it on, andv despite of 
~ - bchtg divided, by tiMi 

Iht mScully od intmt, 
life ordeal,an the 


the lla»^ftid. It is tile invarialdft 
ebaraoteristis of revolutionary power, 
whetto poHtical or mUUary, to be 
petpetually exposed to this neoestity, 
from the want any lasting aupport 
in the interest Imd affection of the in* 
dostriotii classes of the pec^le. And 
it is in the experience of timt necessity, 
not in any omvion of the rules of the 
military a^ that tiie true nqilanation 
and best vindication of Niq>oIeon’B oon- 
<duct, both at A^>«m, Moscow, and 
Dresden, is to be found 
70. The resolute stand made by the 
Austrians at Aspem, is oneof tbs most 
glorious instances of patriotic mdst- 
anoe which the hiatory of the world 
affords. Driven bock by an overwhdm- 
ing force into the heart of the mon- 
aray, with their fortresses token, their 
arsenals piBtged, their annias delated# 
they still continued the contest; bold¬ 
ly muted the invader in the plenitude 
of his powef; and with unshaken re¬ 
solution advanced, alone and unsup¬ 
ported, to drive the ccmqueror of Eu¬ 
rope frtm the capital he had subdued. 
Contrary to what has usually been sx* 
periencM in similar oasea, tii^ ahowed 
the world that the frll of the metro¬ 
polis did not necessarily draw after it 
the submission of the empire; but 
that a brave and patriotic peo^ can 
find their capital in thegooerars head¬ 
quarters, and reduce the invader to the 
extremity of peril, in consequenee of 
the f ery aueeew which he had deemed 
dedaive of the eonteat. Hie Briiiah 
hiatorian can hardly hope that similar 
resolution would Mva been disj^yed 
by the citisens of Ins own country; 
or that a battle of Waterloo wpi^ 
have been fou^i by the fikgUrii after 
London and wodwichhad fallen into 
the hands of thecnanq^. Coiftiarting 
the herdc batties erf Ainpeni and If eg* 
after Vienna had been oaptiuedL^ 
witii tile unbounded terror imt^rtdsA 
Paris by tbe advance of Di^ pt 
Brunswick to Valmy in a him* 
dred and twenty mika frm the cani¬ 
ty eydi when &e people ,were iu uie, 
higbi^state.crfdemocmtfoee^^ 
it ^bppoasible toavoidtii^ Jbrfcffeiice 

—;tiwit ee much Jn the. of « 

nalion, nnaer suxdi chnusMm 
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pends on the national inst^butions as perly executed, upon the issue of the 
on the stage at which they I^Te arrived caXftpatgn. Ne haasard was inourted 
in social MTaneement; and in the in^ by such a direcUon to past of riie Im- 
vindble tenadty and far-seeing saga- perial forc(g; for the.^Pyrol Voided a 
•city of an aristocratic ggyemment is to vast for&ess, in which, aided by ita 
be found only guarantee, from the gallant ^ mountatnem, the detaished 
days of CannsQ to Uioee of Aspem, for ooxps, thoughsejAfated themidn 
such an imshaken xesolutioD, under foroes of the monarchy, mlg^t have 
calamities generally considered as ut- ioi% maintained themsrives against all 
terly destaiiotive of political indepen- the eflG>rt8 of the enemy. And it is 
dence. impossiUe to estimate too highly the 

71. Norwould this heroic constant foMtude and talent of the illusmoue 
have failed In obtaining its appropriate g^end, wbb, when stiQ^redkingwith 
reward, if the admirable directions of th%slaugbter of a recent defeati could 
the Ar^duke Charles for the conduct oonoeireMo admirable a plan for 4ie 
of the campaign had been implicitly ciroumventiou of the enmny, and, un¬ 
obeyed. It was the disobedience of ms dismayed by the fall of the ea^tal, 
orders bythe Archduke John which de- see in that catastrophe only the lure 
privedthe Austrians of all the results which was to seduce the invader to his 
of the baiUe of Aspem, and enabled ultimate ruin. 

Napdeon to extricate himself triih sue- 72. From the important cemsa- 

cess from the most perflous situation quinces which foUowra the oooupa- 
in which he had yet been placed since tion of Vienna, ana the seixure of it* 
ascending the oousulw: throne. Had immense military resources by the 
that prince obeyed the instructions French, may be deduced one conclu- 
which he reoeived from the generalis- sion of lasting value to every indepem- 
simo <Hi the 17th May, and marched dent state. This is the inodcuhide 
direct from Oarinthia to Lints, he importance of every metropdis eithelr 
wonld, in conjunction with Kollo- being adequately fortifi^ or possess- 
wratiii who was m that neighbourhood ing, & its immediate vicinity, a dtsdd 
some days beftm, have been at the of approved strength, capable of con^ 
head of an imposing mass at least taining twenty or thirfyfhousa^d sob 
sixty t^usand strong, even on Uie dien, and of scorving as a place of se- 
23d, to which Bemsdotte, with his in* curq deporit for the pubUc archives, 
efficient corps of Saxons, could have^ stores, wealth, and government, till 
opposed no adequate resistance. Can the national strength Can be £sir^ 
there be a doubt that the ooncentra- roused for their rescue. Had Austm 
tion of BUih a force directly in his rear, posses^ such a fortress ei^r iti or 
and on his prindpal Une d communi- near Vienna, the ffivasions of 1805 and 
cstimi, at the very moment when he 1809 would have terminated in the in* 
waa driven with a defeated army into voder’s ruin; had the hrights of BeQe- 
the isbmd of Lobau, would have com- ville and Montmartre bem^ strongly 
pall^ Napdeon to retreat; and that fortified, the invasions of^ 1814 
^ battlenf Aspem would have been 1815 would have been attended with 
the commencement, of a series of dia* nothing ^ but disaster io ^ the allied 
asteis, wldch would speedy have armieB. Hod Berihk been of as gMt 
the Imperial eagles musk to streogths8Daatric,tbeFkmohaimu 
the'Rldae I Tne instantaneous ef* after the disaster of Jeni^ would have* 
feet iririoh a simBar oonoentration of been detained round its walls till^ the 
fioiKstf firennti]^ north and the at Russian hosts advanced, end yaats 
Borissow, near the BimriniL produced of bondage aaved'to the PiiisaiaB 
on Napokc^'St Moscow, three years arohy. Had the Kremlin be^hoitn* 
afterwards^ afibrds the dearest iUus* del capable,of bolding out six.wimlta^ 
tratioD, both of the-importanoe of this the terrible saorifiOs.m Xosco^ ilrodiO 
movemmtkr^mdofliheprodidousefM^ not have beoa required^ -had VHehnn 
whi<ffiiiWHSfittedio.haTelud^ ifpi^ imt been imiuegni^ 
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XXUIII «irm thA.moWQ^Sr;^ ban^e 

ftoiik we 4uet etuidArdB 

of Sobie4^ Bbuunbeig. 

Bed^t][^ not 

proved ait%puiei^b^ Uae^ 
B&Mt the wi^- of, p^triotie reeietance in 
tSie !^dniae|i4!i^ ^woold ^ve been extin- 
mipediJ^ bad the walls ol 

BbiE^, deterred the Oarth^igudaii 
hetPO&O^ a siege, tfao fortunes of the 
republiolwould have sunk after the 
disaster of Camus. It u by no means 
neoepmy, Ibr those impoftant ends^ 
tiuKt whole me^polis should^ 

, it is enough 

wat § <d t aael of £^t strengtit is at 
l^d. ^ C^nifin all the warlike and 
oimreseuroes of the kingdom. 

: 76*^ list no nation imagine that the 
iti«^;mtude of its resouroes relievea it 
|!l^ this neoesaity, or that the e£Eul- 
gwm of its glory win secure it from 
m:4#fcte danger, ft ^i^/ferthe bat¬ 
tle ^ Austenits that Nc^leon first' 
fejjt the necessity of fortii^ng Pans) 
itVfraain nine snort years afterwards 
that the hitter, consequences of the 
netiomd vasdty, which prevented his 
dsf^^ieom into effect) 

wrs^lei^ei^ienosd hy the Parisians. 
Ik^tand now ebmbm secure under 
the slydowrf yeafaJgar and Waterloo; 
but let ^ her initauted duldren eup- 
popa that thty are for ever removed 


from:ths dtanoes tA disseter^u^nr that 
the wehjt of. dtedels .to^ eurrouAd the 
vast es»e3!u&. of Wodlwioh, Chatham^ 
and the Towers will hot^ and tl»t per* 
hape ere long jbe bitteity frit aga ms t 
elwer. fcn^ dom^io wemfes. 
Theae idesS) indeed are not pi^iikr 
with' the hresont age, with whom fore- 
B^htis tholeeiStculdvated of natimud 
virtues, mad in which the demoeratie 
(haracter of the legislature has tinged' 
4he government with that disregard <af 
remote oimsequenceB) mid that uncon¬ 
querable aversion to present burden^ 
which is the invariable ekaraoteriatio 
of the maasee of mankini., Without 
doubt, if any minister were now to 
propose the espenditoe of one or two 
miluons on such central for^fieationB, 
it would raise .such a storm as would 
speedily prove fatal, to his adoshuatra- 
tion. It doescby no means, howeyw, 
follow from ihia omnimstenosy' that 
it is not a rfiessure which wisdom dic¬ 
tates and national seourity enjoins; and 
in despair of effoetixig at present at 
leaai^ any change in public opinion on 
this particular, the historiaa has <mly 
to bequeath this oouiuel, as Bacon w 
his reputation, to the generation after 
the next^ and to marie these wor^ if 
they should live so long for the jo^* 
ment of the worid after the expiimon 
of two oenturies* 
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„ 1« Jbl-ii'iMMiluir ottthAc^^ «ad 'Semn, the dettdidM of ^dlTiliNdion 

of a&d C9)ri»feetidoia wen fixed the 

OKUD^bo^Ueodahediiurii ta^ .akiUofAii^iradihevdottridCIhaile* 
ihaiMw'i^eMUMtioaMOlageeie hEailwL Itkti3M)Mlgnttde«i:wh^pto- 
ifijpfe-iriTWtrtdi of dnoeeedqnldeiBmMiHletajdtto 

Mm ooimklli sen' fijiiiiptbn; ^ otio herokna whkn' pnrauuMnIdy at> 
■ p h jb ite i r ed -jiixytadi* ■ xtooog. ead tiaat. iaiia^Mii.tinn A AwakSti*. ^nie 

Vm pMW of ^MtRtpopylni ICe- 

''(ofXSHdow'Wiwifh'eT 




dbi^ pf field of Mo]*gar(ien, 

atUI ottvaot^the -^oirotifr aad bravo 
^iQ > every oiviliM ataie^ the xiame 
of Wallace the plaki of Bannockbum, 
have rendered ^itieh stoiy immortal 
in the aanalfl of the wdHd. The tune 
may come whui ib» vast lUkL desolai' 
ing warn of the French Revolution 
aMl be dimmed in the obecurity of 
evolving yeare; when the-great name 
of Napoleon ie recollected only as a 
sboidow of ancient da^ and the fields*' 
of hie fame are biuiea in the waves of 
succeeding drange; but even then the 
siege of Saragossa will stand forth in 
nodecaying lustre from amid the glomn 
of ages; and the war in the Tyrol, the 
strife of La Vendee, survive unshaken 
above die floods of time. 

2. Hie country now immortalised 
under the name m the Tyrol, the land 
of Hofer and Spechbao^er, lies on the 
soudiem firontier of Qermany, and is 
composed of the mounteins which, 
atretphing eastward from the Alps of 
Switserlandf are interposed between 
the Bavarian plains and the fields of 
Italy. Leta elevated than those of the 
Hdvetian cantons, without the awful 
auldimity of the Alps of the Oberlaad, 
mr the savage wildn^ of the Aiguillea 
of Chamouny, the mountains of the 
Tyrdlare stm move romantic, from the' 
singular and imposing character which 
they in generd bear, and the matchless 
beauty m the narrow valleys, or rathef 
defts, which are intezBMrs^ around 
thehr feet. Their summite, though in 
one or two cases little inferior in height 
to ihe Jungfrau or the Titlis, are more 
vuggedthan those of Switzerland, from 
being in general somewhat lower, and 
in consequence lees charged with snow, 
«nd ednbsUi^ their various strata, ra- 
vinesb atidiMMiksin more undisguised 
gn^eur than where a silver mantle 
Jaas been for' ever thrown ov^ ^e 
higher regions. The general level of 
the country is Im elevated than the 
cenbt^ pms oi Relveth^ and hence it 
is often more beau^ful: the pine and 
larch' da not appear in ,such monaton- 
orniomm : hut nahleloreitftof beech 
and ode doihe daemeuntdn ddes to a 
hei^ than of asq^ 

Mtafn, ana a dark lone of pinaa^ar* 
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ates their b^SBent hues'^from the grey 
piles o£g^o<de,o!p snew-bosj^nkled pmes, 
which repose in undisturbed serenity 
on the aziiro firmaiiiimrt^ '* 

8. ThalAr^ieim imd southern slopes 
of the Alps ealobit here, as elswhere on 
the sides of the^great stony girdle of 
(he globe, the sanesa remarkimle diffbr- 
enee in the productions of nature, the 
oharaoter of the ^ndscape, and the dk* 
position of the hmnan species. To the 
nordi of the central duqn of the Bren¬ 
ner, everytj^ing wears a frigid aspect. 
V^t forests of pine and fir. clothe the 
mmdle ^gions of the mountdns ; na¬ 
ked rook or masses of snov^ tfcmapoBO 
thek highest peaks; extensiwpastures 
oflbrd nouruhment to ndmerous fiddes 
and herds; barley and oatsCooustitute 
the principal food of the inhabitenta, 
and Indian com is cultivated onW in 
the li^ and sheltered vale Of thC'Inn- 
The inhabitants^ like all ^ose'of ’^^Gfm^ 
manic descent, are brave, impetOous, 
and honest; tenacious of custm^ fear¬ 
less of danger, addicted to inimUpett. 
anco. But to the south of the rauge^ 
these rigid features inseoffSl^y melt 
away under the increasing waroo^'Ct A 
more gonial climate. Ifaiee an^^mui 
are reamd with assiduous' ea;re in tlm 
few Wd spots which are interspersed 
among the rooks; wslnixt shd bheny 
trees uext give token of ^ appvoacn 
of A nulder atmosphere; beem Ond 
sweet chestnut succeed to the sable ^ 
pine in the woody region above; the 
vine and the miubeny Are found in 
the sheltered bosoms of the valleys; 
and at length the oUve and the pome¬ 
granate nestle in tfetev sunny nook^ 
where, on the margin of the lake of 
Garda, the bisstsolaabaverted 
by a leafy senepn of aimpst ’perpetual 
verdiwe. But if the gifts of xUcture 
improve as the trsvellw descends 
to the idains oi the char¬ 

acter of mandedines: with sweet' 
accents of ^IJte ltBliaii tongue^ the vices 
of civilisatiem, the eraft m the souths 
have sensibly sureacL The citjM. are 
more apuIeaV:W (hurehas miims,epipt> 
ly, the edifices more «unaj^oei;^;^b{iii 
the native virtues of- the\Qtep^"P<^ 
p^&tion are ho longer 
the love of freedom, tiie oUigatiioa of 
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tnitli, the wuD^iy ot an are mote 
faintly cUacm^; Ireii toe on the ma- 
dew^of thepbcvlwbuitoo cleatiythi^ 
the feaiiettiS^U!^^ of general yirtne ia 
no longer felt,; via the mifIUs[>lication 
of erimohla end poli6e heepeakB at 
once the iHoea and neeeentiieB of a coi> 
r^i^ted eociety/ , 

4. Bw^Bemnd contmns some apa- 
And fertile pla^, and extensiTe 
liKea dtrenify the generally rugged aa- 
|>e^ of nature; but the Tyrol la a coun¬ 
try of mountaina, interaec^ only by 
a fair lohg and n»cioua valleys, m 
tfaeee/tboae of the Inn, the Eiaach, 
the Adige, and the PuBtwtha]« are the 
moat ooniaderable. The first is formed 
by the tfrer Kin, commencing on the 
eaetem ^ope of the mountains of the 
Oxhama; it extends nearly a hundred 
ndlM ahnost in a straxgnt line in a 
north-easterly direction, and under Uie 
Buooeadve names o&tke Engadide, 
Tapper and the Lower Innth^ extends 
foom nnsteitnuni^ on the frontiers 04 , 
Switmlaad, to Kufstein at the open¬ 
ing of the Bavarian plains. It is at* 
fint a cold and desolate pastoral glen, 
gradually opeidng into a cultivated 
vale^ moi m by pine-clad hills of 
savage diaraoter; and for the last 
miles exipeJ^ into a spacious 
valley,«varyiiw from two to aix miles 
in bnadlh, whose fertile bottom, per^ 

a fiat, shut in on either side^by 
dtoua mountains seven or eight 
thousand feet in height, is adorned 
with aomerous villsges, churches, and 
townS/ and maintains a dense and in- 
dvutrjo^ population. The valley of 
the EbiMhp fomted by the confluence 
at Brh^mi of the^ tor^ts which de¬ 
scend finpm title snowy Bumxnits of the 
Brenner and the Gfrm Temer on the 
one side, and the moibitsiBS of the 
Pustefthsl on the other, descends be¬ 
side an ipipetu^uB stream, through the 
naibpw passes and<hmttiiu^(d&d ste^ 
between BHxen end Bolsano. It is at 
length lofii;, at w latter place, in the 

^ miimtproek Jsh 
[ thim the ItVun 

. ^ atsottJy^cfee huMred 
iliVM Ibouf^d. wfiiU tiuit of 
ion la five htmdrcd .andai]i^- 
fprci; 1160| and 
vlt «W. ' ' 
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ibger valley of the Ad^, which,. 
Btretihing out to the south In a wide 
expanse l&twiiien piles of moun* 

tarns to Trent andBoyeredo,g^uall 7 
warms tinder the Italian siin, till, after 
passing the Iridhtful gorge of the Ital* 
um Chiussit it .opens into the smiling 
hills and vine-clad slopes of Teronn 
5. The valley of the Etch, or Adige, 
descending from the cold and shiver¬ 
ing Alps of GHuAb, widens into the 
^asseyxlhal, the original seat of the 
Counts of the Tyrol, still containing 
their venerable castle, and which has 
been immortalised as containing the 
birthplace of Hofer. It is ^atin- 
guished hy an awful rapid, which, 
more nearly than anything in Europe, 
reaemblea those of the great Ameri¬ 
can rivers, equalling even the fall of 
SduLffhauaen in sublimity aUd ter- 
Tor;t after deaoending tlus foaming 
declivity, and fun _ its way through 
stupendous locks, the Adige joins tM 

. t tbls noble soene^ one of ibe most strik¬ 
ing gorges in the Alps, has been Immortel- 
ised in the lines of Dante: 

*' The place where tp descend the predploe 
We came, wae Alp-Uks^ and by what was 
there 

Such as all eyes would willingly avoid 
And like that landslip which upon the 
beak. 

On this aide Trento, to the Adige fsU, 
^used by an earthqutice^ or the Ibosened 
soil. 

Where from the highest point at which It 
^ starts 

Down to the plain, eo headi ong is the steep 
That all rneaip of descending are denied/*' 
Davta Iiiftmo; xii. 1-9. 

t This remarkable rapid, the only one 
whidi' conTeye to a Surcq^iMn traveller an 
idea of this eu^ng feature of Tmnsatlsntie 
scenery, is thus described withgraphio power 
and perfect fidelity by a dlatinguimed travti* 
ler sow no more At this mot the river 
Adfge presents one of the most msgn^oant< 
4U>emoles that are tobe met with in Buiopa 
^ rapid, ahuoat aoatsraci neariy a mwhi 
length—one oobtinued meet of feem, nishjto 
with a deafebtngtioist and reriStleesforeen^ 
tween green psnoral banks morexceemU^ig 
the diores of a gentle lake than of a oasw- 
ract. There ie no fell of water ip gwrescr- 
land that will bear a oomparieon with this: 
it is not, indeed, strictly a cstarae^’ bdt a 
woterfeU of ths most sCupendpus and im¬ 
posing kind; more striking, evmi, than the 
ctiebralted fiats of Bohalfhausen.'*—Ivous’s 
Xyrst fi. SKK On aminislure seals, the fells 
of Kllmoew, beyond In v eme as , aomewhet 
zes^^^theea subimis m|Kidi»«^y<rt0iiAl 
dhiireMasa 
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Yftle of At BoImoOi TbJ^ 

Are the piibeipitl vsUtys of the IVroIi 
but the tti^r perts of eemel own 
MoDg to the aame country; in pa^ 
ticukr* tiuwe of ti&e Draper the SaLsa, 
and the Breata» Th« two drst, de- 
aoend^ from opposite aidea of the 
Gross dlockner, find their way into 
the open oountiyi throu^ long defiles 
of matchless beauty: the former, after 
washing the battlements of Klagen- 
fitfih, to the Hungarian plains: the 
latter, beneath the towers of Salzbu^' 
to the waters of the Danube; while 
the Brenta» after struggling i^rough 
the narrow clefts and romantic peaks 
of the Yal Sugana^ emerges in still 
serenity into the Italian fields under 
the mouldering woUs of Bassano. 

6. With the exception of the Gri* 
eons, Switzerland contains few ruined 
castlea The moral earthquake which 
five centuries ago overthrew the feudal 
power of Austria in thc^ Forest Cau- 
tons, oast down in its subsequent 
shodcs the authority of the barons in 
"their simple vsJleys- But the case is 
otherwise in the Tyrol. Though en¬ 
joying, practically speaking, popular 
privileges of the most extensive kind, 
and yielding in no respect to the de¬ 
scendants of Tell in the ardent love 
of fi:eedom, the T^rroleae have never 
gone BO far as to expel the great pro¬ 
prietors; and though few of them are 
still reddent in the oountty, the re¬ 
mains of their itamense castle) con¬ 
stitute one of its most* ]^uliar and 
characteristic features. In evety val¬ 
ley they are to be seen, rising in im- 
pomng majesty on wooded heights, 
perdied on crags, overhanging the 
fioods, or resting on cliffs to aU appear¬ 
ance inaccessible to human approach. 

ef^t of these venerable and 
mouldsrftig remsanjif, surmounting the 
bteutlfisl Woo^ and throwing an air 
of 'Gothic iniei^ ever the wildest 
ranges 6f the mountains, is inexpress¬ 
ibly charming. Tliey go fur to com¬ 
pensate the nompamt^e absence of 
Ukxn^ wnioh alone are wanting to ren¬ 
der the scen^ of this Country the 
most enbhaurixm in Bnrppe. Ahnost 
aU these casUea nave their hgeods or 
xomsatio incident)^ mthy of tton Con- 


nertsd with tbs Ifoiy Were, which ere 
fondly dwelt on by tee poimlation: in 
sever^ the weaptms and amour of 
the heroes of the Crusades are 'Still 
preserved jvned the traveller, in tree¬ 
ing them long-deserted hrils, teela 
himself suddenly transported to tee 
age of Godfrey ol^uillon, or Richard 
%f. England, and the ponm and in¬ 
terest of chivalrous exploits.* 

y. T^rrdl Prope]!»has few lakes, though 
the adjoining countries of Styria, Sahs- 
buig, and Bavaria, have several Two 
most beaiiliful ones, the Eochel See 
aiRl Walchen See, adjoin the great road 
from AfUnich to Innspruck, and give 
token to the enraptured tmveller of 
his ^proach to the mountain region. 
Thefi^, whiohmuch resembles, though 
on a grander and more perfect soue. 
Loch Katrine in Scotland, is described 
by an author who has transferred into 
rojnalioe the l^u^ and cedouring of 
nature ;—** From the lake up to the 
very sky, on three rides stretched the 
Hnounte^s, like Titan steps whereby 
to scale tee heavens, but divided at 
different angles by intervening valleys, 
up which was seen tee long blue per¬ 
spective of interminable h^ beyond. 
The first step of that mounuun terone^ 
canted as if with green velvet by 
pastures still unembrowned a3)d rioi^ 
was covered with sheep and cattle feed¬ 
ing in peace* Beyond that, appeared 
a range clothed with glowing woods of 
oak, elm, and beech, filled with tee 
more timid and gentle inhabitants of 
the sylvan world; while above, ten¬ 
anted by tee wolf, the fox, and other 
beasts of prey> stretched u^e the re¬ 
gion of tee pine and fir: and towering 

* Eight-md-twmtytolbiHilbrtesettat^ 
of priDces and palsdiua of tee middle agea 
ia omnour, vtana aiUundthe tomb uf Maz^ 
mUiAul. inthechurteofHetyorosBin liiBS- 
pruck, and tlie eCbct of the group isextreme- 

Impressive; theugh haiuly Mual to that 
of the tomb of Hofer, which it also 
contains, whoaaremainswarebvoi^tthsm 
ftom hit grave at Mantua lu 1828. t^aaade 
of Ambras, near Innsptuok. fbrmmty wm- 
tained aunique ooUection of ancient armour, 
which, whan tlw author risiMri ft in 
was one of tee most tetsiestiiig 
Korope; hut the gnam next ofthw'pee- 
cloiiB remahiS have rinse hem, reaima to 
the Imperial museum at VieUnA-Hnw 
L 200, 210; and BesvAokh llhiiy, L 01. 
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over allt 'RMe 

the peaks of jpianite; itith 

nothing but tl^ proud eagle soaring 
between atidL beaTeo. Below^ 

the lohe^t umuffied by a^^tweese^ lay 
calm and etill^ Bering a miiror to 
b«Auty tthe aoene) where eve^ line 
of lote^&ess was reflec^ 

without a chmge, and all the TarioSl 
colouring around, from the rich brown 
cd the autumnal wa^ds to the purple 
of the -distant mountains, and the 
duods of Camber and of rose that even¬ 
ing vma , pouring along Che glowing 
sl^.'^ a 

S.dn every part of the wotidi moun¬ 
tainous regions have been the nursery 
of Buperaiitio^is feeling. The greatest 
works of man there appear as nothing 
Compared to the magnificence of na¬ 
ture^ and the individual is left in soli¬ 
tude^ to receive the impressions which 
the sublime scenery in which h^ is 
plabed is fitted to pi'oduce. Upon 
minds so oironinstanoed, the changes 
of. external nature come to be cod- 
sidered as ihe immediate work of 
some invisible power. The shadows 
that fall on the lakes at sunrise are 
interpreted as the approach of hostile 
bands; the howl of w wind through 
^e l^sts is thought to be the ia- 
mentif^ons cd the dead who are ex¬ 
piating Iheir sins; and the mists that 
flit over ihe summit of the mountains 
seem to be ^e distant skirts of vast 
armies, borne on the whirlwind and 
treading on the storm. The influence 
of these feelings is strongly felt in the 
Tyrol; .and the savage mountains or 
ruined castles ^th which 4t abounds 
have beocMne peopled with the ]fiian- 
tomsofaromantioBupeiBtition. Lights 
are said to have been often obeerved at 
night in iowarii which have been unin¬ 
habited fcKT oenturieBjondbloody figures 
^tinctly seen to flit through their de- 
earitsd halls. The anUour u^h still 
hatigs,on riie walls in many of the 
grei^r 090^!^* been observed to 
move^aiid the plumes to wave, when 
the I^kese 9 ms were victorious in 
war. Qroana,, tl^w> .affirm, aria still 
heard in ^ ue^^muiho^ of the 
dungeons^ where the v^hsthna of 

were formerly sacrificed; and 
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(ib. criwl -bAiot^ 'ffbo p^euted his 
people in his aaingo poesim iw the 
ehm, is often beam to shriek^ in the 
foreata of ike Untexberg,* and to howl 
aS he flies from the dcgs whom he had 
trained to the^ent of h\iman blood. 

’ 9. Sup^Fstittona, too, of a- higher 
and more holy ki^ have arisen from 
the devout feelix^ of the people, and 
the amriationB connected with the 
piuiicular spots where persons of extra- 
ordxnarysanctityhavedwelt. In many 
Tof the faxfhest recesses of ihe moun¬ 
tains, on the vexfpe of perpetuid deso¬ 
lation, hermits m former times hod 
fixed their abode; and the imagination 
of the peasant siill fancies that their 
spirits hover around the spots where 
their earthly trials were endured. 
Shepherds, who have passed in the 
gloom of the evming by the cell where 
the bones of a saint are laid, relate 
that they distfactly heard his voice, as 
he repeated^ hie vesper prayers, and 
saw his form, as he knelt before ihe 
crucifix which the piety of auoioeeding 
ages had erected in his hermitage. 
The image of many a patron saint has 
been seen to shed tears when a re¬ 
verse has happened to the Tyrolese 
arms; and the garlands which are 
hung round the crosses of the Virgin 
witlier when the hand which raised 
them hog fallen in battle. Peasants, 
who have been driven by a storm to 
take shelter in the little miap^ls which 
are loattered over the country, have 
seen the cnfdfix bow its head; and 
solemn music has been heard at ves¬ 
pers in the k^er places of worship 
among the r&untains. The distant 
pealing of the oxgan, and ihe chant 
of innumerable voices, are there dia- 
rinetly heard; and the peasant, when 
retuming at night from the chase, 
often ttem^^Aies vmen he beholds fune¬ 
ral prooessiions elotbed in whitei march¬ 
ing :in sil^ice through the gloom of 
the forests, or slowly moving on the 
clouds that float over the summits of 
the mountain 

10, It nmyeasfly be iinagined how 

^riiTongly these feelings were exei^ by 
' ' , - • 

* A roxnantio moimtabi, 0x miles Arom 
idshbaxv. At the efitrenee besutlflU 

vdl^ w Bemht^^adexi. 
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the appfoadi of tlievta* td deKvenuioJ iilhst eunot^ view of tie oountiy is 
i]il609. Theehiisaeilee^Austriatfoffioient to demoiiiBtrate the strong 
long before prepared the people fcur re- hold which region has talcen' of. the 
volt; foreign ofifressioii had led them minds of the peasantry* phapds are 
to desii^ it wiw pasahmate ardour; built al&ms]^ at every half mile, on 
nnltnown to fovaria, the vidioie popu- principalToads, in which the tovdjer 
laUon wore impatiently expecting ^e > may j^iform his devotions, or which 
signal to, rise. During l^is period of may awa|to his a reooileo- 

anxious expectation, the exoiM minds Itoa of his ^iritual duties. The rude 
of the people cloUied the air with an effiUrbs of art have there been exerted 
unusual number of imaginary c^pear- to portray the events of onr Saviour^s 
ancea. In the gloom of the evemng, life; and innumerable figures, carved 
endless files of visionary soldiers, clad' in wood, attest in every part of Mie 
in the Austrian uniform^—cavalry, in- countiy, beth the unemtmted taste 
fwtry, and artillery—-were seen to tra- of the people and tire fervour of their 
verse the mountain-tops. The oreah- religious* imprestions. Even in the 
ing of the wheels, the tramp of the hij^er parts of the mouniaiDB, where 
holEvea, the heavy tread of marching hi^y any vestigoa of b^an oultiva- 
ooluimis, intermingled with wild bursts tion are t6 be found, in the depths of 
of laughter and shouts of triumph, untrodden forests, or on the smnmit 
were distinctly heard; but all was of seemingly inaccessible clifib, the 
hushed, and tiie spectres melted into symbols of devotion are to be found, 
mist and vapour, when the anxiety of an(^ the cross rises eveiywfaeiv amidst 
the spectators induced i^em to ap- the wilderness, a's tf to mark the tiri- 
proaon too near. .The Tyrolese, nay, umph of religion over the greatest ob- 
the Bavarian sentinels themselves, dtacles of nature. ,Korisitonlyintha 
often beheld the Emperor's tower in solitudes or deserts that the proofs of 
the fortress of Kufstein sixrrounded their devotion are to be found. In the 
with lambent fire; and the Austrian valleys and in the cities it still pre- 
banners,'' wrapped in flames, were seen serves its ancient sway over the people, 
to wave at night over the towers of On the exterior of most hAmes, tiie 
BtM'aing. Wimered arms appeared to legend of some favourite saint, or tiie 
stretch thmselves from the rod^s in sufferings of some pc^ular martyr, are 
the most secluded recesses of the delineated; and the inhabitant aeoms 
mountains; vast, armies of visionaiy hiiqself secure from tiiegreater evils of 
soldiers, with banners flying, and al[ life uxuiersudL heavenly gnardianship. 
the splendour of military triii|aph, In every valley numerous ^lim we to 
were seen at suarise refected in the be seen, rising amidst the bmty of tiie 
lakes which lay on the Salzburg and surrounding scene, and rsminding the 
Bavarian ftoatiers. When the w^ows traveller on the eastern frontier in 
and orphans of the fedlen warriors the Styrian fields, by the cupola fiann 
knelt before the Virgin, the flowers in which they are constructed* of his 
and garlands j^aoed round the image, ap]^oach to tiie regions of tb East, 
acoordiag to tiie amiable custom of On Sunday, the who^^paoi^'flock to 
Ca^oliocountries, and which had re- ohurdi in theinneatest and gayestat- 
mained there till they had withered, tire; and so great is the'numb^ who 
burnt forih^in tenovined beauty, and thus frequent these places of worship, 
spreadtb^fragraxioesimmdtbetimTilt^ it is wt usmommon to see tiie 
as if to mark tne ^ of the dead for peasants kneelhig on the turf in the 
the appoaching deuveranoe of their tiiurtiiyard whfle mass Is performed, 
coemuy fnimbmngnnitltivtofindapiaoevdth- 

-.11, The moat rmnarkable feature in in the Bimalatly, in-ihe^evett- 

the nath^ character of the Tyrolese ing, pray^ are faorily; 

isthie^uidfotm^ety,aprinci|dewhi<^ and the tratnller^Nvho paesai ' 

18 nowhere,more tudversplly diffused the villages at ;dio how of. 
than in ihehr sequestered vaUeys. The often sees timugh tiirix dam 
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dows the yoWg and the old kneeling 
together round their humble fire, or is 
wwned of his approach to human ha¬ 
bitation b; hearug their hymns steal¬ 
ing through the silence at^ solitude of 
tlm forest, ^ 

12. ITor has their religion become 
oorruph^ by many olf the errors which, 
in moreadrauced srages of dvilisatic^, 
have dixomed the light or pervhted 
the usefulness of the Catholic Church. 
Mingledi indeed, with a lati^ inter¬ 
mixture of superstition, and interwo-^ 
Ten as it is with innumeiuble legends 
and visionary tales, it yet prese wes 
enough of the pure spirit of "its divine 
ori^ to infiuence, in a great degree, 
the conduct of their private lives. The 
Tyrolese have not yet learned that im¬ 
morality in private may be absolved 
by ceremony in public, or that the pro¬ 
fession of mth can win a dispensation 
from the rules of <^]Mdience. Thejpur- 
dksae of absolution loy money is almost 
unknown among them ; and absolu¬ 
tion IB never comerred, unless appliiA- 
tion for it is accompanied, accor^g to 
the true Cathplio principle, by the pro¬ 
fession at leaet of genuine repentance. 
In no part of the world are the domes¬ 
tic or eobjugal duties more strictly or 
^thfuUy {formed: *^Nec corrum- 
peze ^et oorrumpi aeculum vocatur."* 
in none do the pariah priests exercise 
a stricter or more conscientiouB tison- 
trol over the conduct of their fiooks. 
Their influence is not weakened, as in 
a more advanced state of society, by a 
disoordanoe of religious tenets; nor is 
the consideration due to their sacred 
function lost in the hoQpge paid to 
rai^ c^uience^ or power. Placed in 
the midst of a people who acknowledge 
no euperion^ who live almbst uni- 
versafly on w pi^uee of their little 
domains j strangers aUke to the arts of 
luxury and the seductioim of laeluon, 
the push priests are 
from temptation then^ves^ and re¬ 
lieved from the neocsrity of guarding 
agahist the great souroesof widredness 
in otiietl;; Ihcb pettor is at once the 
priesteiratlije jnd^df bis pariabioh«M» 
ibe inlaMible criterion in matters of 

* **yortoocsTaptandbt|wnt q ;iSed>scsMed 
the nianoeis oftm age/* 
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ilaitb, and the general umpire in the 
occasional disputes which occur among 
them. Hence has arisen that ren^k- 
able veneration for their spiritual 
guides by which the peasantry are dis¬ 
tinguished ; spd it is to this cause that 
we are to ascribe the fact, common to 
the l^rpl with La Vendde, that the 
people f^lowed with alacrity the call 
of their pastora to take up arms in 
behalf of their religion and ancient 
princes. 

13. In ancient times the Alps were 
inhabited by fierce and barbarous tribes 
—and the classical writers have ex¬ 
hausted their eloquence in printing 
the horrors of the climate and the 
savage manners of the inhabitants of 
those unexplored region8.t Often the 
Roman legions were impeded in their 
progress, sometimes thinned in their 
numbers, by these fierce barbarians ; 
and even aftei/ the mountaineers of the 
Bhgetian Alpo had been reduced to 
subjection by the expedition of Dru- 
Bua, it was still esteemed a service of 
the utmost danger to deviate from the 
highways, and even an a£3iir of con¬ 
siderable peril to traverse the passes 
by the great reads themselves. Al¬ 
most all the inscriptions on the votive 
offerings which have been discovered 
in such numbers around the ruins of 
the temple of Jupiter Penninus on the 
Qreat St Bernal, ^and which come 
^down to the latest periods of the em¬ 
pire are filled with warm expressions 
of gratitude for having escaped the 
extraordinary periU of the pasaage. 
Hence the singmar fact almost 
ibla in modem times, that even In ibe 
days of Pliny, severri hundred years 
after the first passage of the Alps by 
the Roman froons, me sources ho^ of 
the BbineaadtneXsar Wei^iudeiiown; 
and that the naiurslist of Bonw was 
agivtent to statA ^ century subsequent 
to the estabUriunent of k Roman sta¬ 
tion at Sion in the Yalaie, that *^the 

* * ' ' 

f **ThefiMrvBs1iiu)itiringlliigrith^ 
the shiq^elsiB huts sHuateq on the m A, the 
cattle and beasts of burden withered by the 
oolcL the men nnihom and wHdQy dreMScL 
ell thingi, uiimate and Inanluiate. etlfthned 
with fipost, and other objects more teirllde 
to be vSeen thah daeoril;^ renewed their 
«darai.”-^Lrrr, lib. xxL cap. dS. 
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Rhine took its rise in the most hidden deemed in ancient times inaccessible 
parts of the earth, in the region of per- to improvement, and humanised the 
petual night, amidst forests for ever manners of a peo^Ae remarkable only, 
inaccessible to human approach.** Fow under the Roman sway, for the fero- 
attempts appear to have been made by city and barliaitsm of their customs? 
any of the Romans in latct* times to What but the influence of religion ; of 
explore the remoter recesses of the that faith which has calmed the savage 
mountains, now so familiar to every passionsof the human mind, and spread 
traveller; none to reclaim or humanise its beneficial influence among the re- 
their inhabitants ; their reduction, motest habitations of men, and which 
even by the legions, is enumenited prompted its disciplSs to leave the 
with pride, as one of the greatest ex- lu:^uries and comforts of southern ci- 
ploits of the Emperors. Magnificent vilisutiou to diffuse knowledge and 
highways, constructed across their sum- humanity through inhospitable realms, 
mits, connected Italy with the north- and spA;ad, even amidst the regions of 
ern provinces of the empire; but they desolation, tfie light of knowledge and 
Buifered the valle^^B on either side to re- the blessings of Christianity? Im* 
main in their pristine state of barbar- pressed with these ideas, the*traveller, 
isni, and the Roman colonists hastened in crossing the St Bernard, and com- 
into more distant regions to spread paring the perfect safety with whicli 
that cultivation of which the Alps, he can now explore the most solitary 
wdth their rude inhabitants, seemed parts of these mountains, vrith the 
to them incapable. This ihability to pciils of tlfe j^xassage astattested by the 
civilise a vast amphitheatre cf moun- votive oficrings even in the days of 
tains in the heart of their empire, Adrijm and the Antoniiies, will think 
would appear inconceivable in so great with gratitude of the religion by which 
a people as the Romans, did we not this wonderful change been efiect- 
perceive the counterpart of it in the cd, and with veneration of the saint 
present condition of the Caucasian whose name has for a thousand years 
range, the inhabitants of which main- been affixed to the pass where hLsinflu- 
tain a savage independence in the cnc# first reclaimed the people from 
midst of all th^ civilisation and power their barbarous life ; and in crossing 
of the Russian empire, and the preda- the defile of Mount Brenner, where the 
tory habits of whom are sufi&ciently abbey of Wilten first offered an as^um 
evincedbytheir proverbial expressions, to the filgrim, ho will feel with a late 
notwithstanding all the efforts of mo- amiable and eloquent writer, “ how 
dern enthusiasm or credulity to reprw> fortunate it is that religion has pene- 
sent them in more interestingbolours.^ trated these fastnesses, impervious to 

14. What is it, then, which has human power, and, where precautions 
wrought so surprising a change in the are impossible and resistance useless, 
manners and habits of the inhabit- spn^ads her inflsible jcgis over the tra- 
ants in Europe of the great mountain veller, aiid conducts him secure under 
girdle of the earth ? T^at is it which her protection through all tho dan^ei*s 
has spread cultivation through wastes of his way. When in such situations 

*Sec Circassian passim. The aitdJndiciotiBobscrvcr, Clarke, whodescribes 

eloquent author of these interesting travels them as a nest of freebooters. ^'TheCircas- 
has givsRi a glowing account of tho virtueswians are almost 'all robbers by profession, 
and character of the tribes who dwell in the 'I'ho det>criptions given of the natives in 
recesses of the Caucasus; but it is evident, the South Seas do not presont human iia- 
even fi'om what ho says, thattheyarenothing ture iii a more savage state thiui its oondi- 
better than pliant robbers. The onmtnou lion exhibits among the Caucasians. In- 
expression which, he tolls us, is used by a structed from their infancy to consider war 
Circassian maiden of a lover whom she dc- and plunder not only as a ueeosaary but 
spisei^ ^’HimlhehasnoveryctstoIoaTcher- uu honourable occupation, they bear in 
nembrsky cow." spoaks volumes as to tho thoir couittunanoes the most smking ex- 
real charaotor of this people, and corrobor- prcssioiiB of ferooious valour and of dupli- 
atcB the unfavourable picture of their cub- city.'—6oe Claiikk's Tixivels, chap. L vol. li. 
toms drawn by a much more experienced 84, Ba. 

VOL. VIIL “ 
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he reflects upon his sopurity, and tH- 
collects that these mountains, so savage 
and so well adapted to tho purposes of 
murderars and banditti, have u(»t in 
the memory of man befn^tained with 
human blood, he ought to do justice 
to the cause, aud gratefully to acknow¬ 
ledge the influence of religion, lin- 
pressed with these ideas, he wilF be¬ 
hold with indulgence, perhaps even 
with interest, tlto crosses which fre¬ 
quently mark the brow of a precijuje, 
and the little chapels hollowed out of 
the rock where tlxo roaft is narrowed; 
he will consider them as soffmauy 


[chap. LVIIT. 

Tlxe Swiss, nursed in republican ideas, 
abhors the very name or emblems of 
royalty. Tho Tyrolese is ardent, im¬ 
petuous, sometimes inconsiderate; the 
Swiss grave, rellccting, always tena¬ 
cious. The former seldom quits his 
native valleys for foreign service, and 
has never sold his blood in mcrcenai’y 
bauds; the latter is to be found in the 
remotest countries of Europe, and has 
in every age lent out his valour for 
foreign gold. Patriotic devotion strong¬ 
ly animates both; but in the Tyrolese 
it is dignified by disinterested attach¬ 
ment to tho tlirono ; in the Swiss, 
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pledges of security, and fest assured 
that so long as the pious mountaineer 
continuesta adore the 'goodShepherd,' 
and to implore tho prayer of the af¬ 
flicted Mother, he will never cease to 
befriend the tniveller nor to discharge 
the duties of hospitality.” 

15, Though fii^ablting *th^ same 
mountain-range, and under the influ¬ 
ence of the same climato as the Swiss, 
the Tyi*olese are distinguished fiy a 
totally different national character; a 
striking example of the undying influ¬ 
ence of that diflerence of race which 
apx>cai;p to stamx> indelible features ou 
the remotest generations of men. Both 
have the usual qualities of mountuiii- 
eftpa—a bold and intrepid character, a 
frarnfe fitted to endure toil, a soul ca- 
})able of despising danger; boih are 
distinguished by their uniform and eii- 
thusiistic love of freedom, and both 
have been celebrated in eveiy age for 
their heroic and martial exploits. But, 
nevertheless, the fundiimental princi¬ 
ples of their life are different. The 
Tyrolese is animated with an ardent 
aud enthusiastic loyalty: attachment 
to the house of Austria has ever dis¬ 
tinguished him; h^ mingles prayers 
for his beloved Kaisar with his suppli¬ 
cations for Ids family and his country. 

* It is to the unceasing efforts of the clergy, 
during the Tuany centuries that elapsed be¬ 
tween tho fall of the Boiuaii empire luid the 
revival of knowledge, that tho judicious his- 
t'lriau of Switzerland ascribes the early civi¬ 
lisation and Itumoiie disposition in modern 
times of tho Helvetic tribes; and invariably 
tlio first traces of ordcrand Industry appcikrcd 
in the iramedisto ueighbotirhorMl of the re¬ 
ligious ostabliRlimoiits. Plamta's Suitzer- 
kiiul, L 17, tcq. 


somewhat dimmed by its union witli 
tlie thirst for individual aggrandise¬ 
ment. 

16. Notwithstanding, however, the 
long-established and hercditaiy loyalty 
of the Tyrolese, there is nr> part of 
Europe where the love of freedom is 
more sti*ongly felt, or its practical bl«-as- 
ings havi) been more uninterruptedly 
enjoyed. In cveiy part fd the country, 
the bold and martial aiv of the ])ea' 
santry, their athletic form and fearless 
eye, bes})eak tho liberty and .itulepeu- 
denue which they enjoy. Often tlie 
pcojde carry armSjUniver.'ally they pos¬ 
sess them ; on Sundays or holidays 
they usually appear with costly weapons 
in their belts or slung over their shoul¬ 
ders, as a mark at once of their weidth 
and privileges. Tho fi'equent exercise 
of tho chase, and the universal prac¬ 
tise of firing at targets and serving in 
tlie militiSk or trained bands, have given 
them great proficiency in the use of 
firearms—of which the French and Ba¬ 
varians, in the course of tho war, had 
ample experience. It was in a great 
degree in consequence of the exti-aor- 
diuory perfection of the Tyrolese marks¬ 
men that the inhabitants of the pro¬ 
vince, with little aid from the Austrian 
lirmies, were enabled for so long a pc 
riod to make head against the united 
forces of France and Bavaria. Their 
dress is singularly calculated to add to 
this impression. That of the men con¬ 
sists, in general, of a broad-brimmed 
liat, sometimes ornamented with a 
feather; a jacket, tight to the shape, 
but generally worn open, and exhibit¬ 
ing a red or green waistcoat; a broad 
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girdle, richly ornnmfnted, fastened in m 1363, the Tyi’olese have uniformly 
front by u Lu-gu buckle of costly work- been in the practical possession of all 
inanship ; embossed braces worn over the blessings of freedom; and from the 
the waistcoat, and 8up])ortiug tight earliest times they have enjftyed the 
breeches, which, with gaiters up to tho two granil jirifilcges of voting for re- 
knee, are invariably nuute of black presentative ussemblies, and not l)eing 
leather, Tho colours of tho attire, cs- taxed without their gwu consent,*' Im- 
pccially about the breast, are brilliant proijsed with the bold and impetuous 
and varied, and, with tho pistols or charat^f^er of these fearless mountain- 
knife stuck in the girdle, bespeak a de- eers, iis well as the vast importance, in 
groe of opulence rarely to be niet with a military point of view, of their coun- 
iii tho actual cultivators of any other ti’iy to the defence of the Hereditary 
(H)uutiy. ljut everything about them Stattvs, the Austrians not only never 
iiKlicat('s general and long-established made any attemj)t to infringe their 
wellbeing, and doinonstrates that the privileges, but treated the inhabitants 
oimlenco which industry had won has with such /enit^'that they knew gov- 
been fearless]}" and habitually display- ernment only by the i)rotection and 
cd by thopussestvors. They are courU;- benefits which it afforded. •The taxes 
ous and hospitable in their niainiei' were so light as to be almost imper- 
towanls strangers; but they exiicct a ceptible ; civil appointments were al- 
siniilar treatment from these ; and in most all filled by natives ; municipal 
no country of Europe is an insult more oiiicers elected by the people; custom- 
likely to be avenged, or is the poaeant houseceslraints wereiardly felt; tho 
inoi*e 1 ‘cady to redrosa with *1118 own cons<;ription wiui unknown. Four bat- 
]iands any wrong, whether real or ima- talu^ns of light-armed troops were all 
giuary, which he may havis received. 1 hat w'aa rctpiirod by government from 
Jfoncst, Bincci’c, and brave, the people the yu'ovince, though it contained seven 
arc yet warm in their temperament ; hundred thousand souls—a requisition 
and ackliowlcclging no superiors, and rather felt as a privilege than a burden, 
being but little habituated to gr ida- as it afforded a vont to their iiuTieroua 
tion of rank, they expect to be treated and' waiiikei youth. The military ser- 
on all occasions on the footing of ro- vice was extremely popular, and these 
spcct and equality. But if this is done, regiments were always filled up by 'Tol- 
in no paii; of tlie w^orld will the fo- untcers. But the whole male iimabi- 
roigner experience a more courteous tants ifrero enrolled in the militia, and 
reception, or can he iv]>oso with more it'gularly instructed in ball - practice 
perfect security on the honesty and and the rudiments of the military art. 
fidelity of tho inhabitants, * Twenty thousand men, capable of be- 

17. The two ci»*eumetauces which ing augmented to double that force 
have mainly contributed to nom-ish in case of ne(*!l, w'ero at all times 
these independent and manly feelings ready to defefid their mountains, and 
in tho Tyrolese peasantiy, are theprac- often, by their liardiliood and valour, 
tical freedom of their government, and rendered essential service to the mon- 
the circumstance of their being, in gen- ai'chy in the most critical periods of 
eral,proprietors of the lands wdiicli they its history, 

cultivate. Though form ing part of a 18. In tho Gorman Tyrol, the pea- 
despofle monarchy, ever since the ac-* santry are almost all owners of the land 
quisition of their ])rovinco by Austria they cultivate; a state of things of all 

^ In tho Tyrol, as iu Sweden, the four K<»rt of conscription wfis cst^iblished, and 
orders of nnbfos, clorgy, burghers, and jica- the da>B of sevvicc, Iwing in gonenU forty- 
met m a geuerm eonv(»cation at Inns- two, were fixed upon. These days were a 

pruck, whore the president was choKcn by period of festivity and recreation to the 

the RuffragcR of the united body. The Bishops youth upon uhom the lot fell. To the lat- 

f>f Trent and Brixen were usually elected c'st tiincs, previous ti> tho cession of the 

aitcrnAtoly for that Bitimtion. In thcRO as- province to B.ivarja in 1S05, these privi. 
Rcmblies, all matters relative to taxation, logos luid been rchgioiiRiy observed by tho 
.as well as tlio culling out of the nnlitm, were Aiistri;m government.—M uller’s 
seti.cd; and in order to facihtuto the latter, ii. 27, 29. 
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dered serviceable by conveying their 


)i» I 

others the most favourable to social 
happiness, when not brought about by 
the spoliation of others, and accom- 
jtanied by a tolerable administi*ation of 
government. It is much Irss so on tho 
Italian side of the mountains; there, 
great proprietors, >vith their attendant 
evils of non-resident gentry and jjesi- 
dent middlemen, are to be found. 
Hence, in a great degree, as woll as in 
the original difference of race, the wide 
distinction between these two gre^.t 
divisions of the country in tlie charac¬ 
ter and indei>endence "of the people. 
Their look, their customs^ thei? char¬ 
acter, are essentially distinct. In the 
German Tyrol are to be seen a national 
dress, priirfitive usages, early hours, in¬ 
dependent character, intrepid resolu¬ 
tion; in tho Italian, polished manners, 
harmonious accent, opulent cities, self¬ 
ish craft, ener\*aii]ig luxuiy. The line 
between the tw’O; however, is not to be 
drawn merely according to the flow of 
the waters into the Danube or the,Po; 
the German population has overpassed 
the crest of the mountains, and come 
far down towards'the Italian plains; 
all the valleys of tho .Adige and the 
Eisaclvabove Bolsano are inhabited by 
the northern brood, who, with the harsh 
language and fair hair, have preserved 
thewirtues and customs of theirfuthers. 
The population of Geiman is nearly 
four times that of Italian descent; and 
in all struggles for fi’cedom and inde¬ 
pendence, though the latter has not 
been wanting in energetic characters, 
the weight of the contest has fallen 
upon the Gothic race, 

19. To complete the picture of this 
highly-interesting people, it is only ne¬ 
cessary to obsenre, that they are all 
frugal and industrious, that domestic 
manufactures are to be found in many 
of their cottages, and valuable salt¬ 
mines at Hall, on the lower Inn ; but 
that the great reliance of the people is 
on the resources of agriculture. The 
wonderful effect of a general diffusion 
of property, in stimulating the effoxts 
of individual industry, is nowhere more 
conspicuous. The grass which grows 
on the sides of declivities too steep for 
pasture is carefully cut for tho cattle; 
the atmospheric action on rocks is reu- 


debris to cultivated fields; and the 
stranger sometimes observes with as¬ 
tonishment a Tyrolese peasant, with a 
basket in his hand, descending inacces¬ 
sible cliffs, 19y means of a rope, in order 
that he may gain a few feet of land at 
the bottom, and devote it to agricul¬ 
ture, All the family labour at the little 
paternal estate: tho daughters tend the 
cows, or bring in the gr^iss; the sons 
Work with the father in the field, or 
carry on some species of manufacture 
within doors. Notwithstanding this 
universal industry, however, the couu- 
tr 3 ^ is t/5o stei’ile to maintain, from its 
own resources, its numerous inhabit¬ 
ants. A large proportion of it is covered 
with forest, a still larger is desert rock 
or snow, tenanted only by tho chamois 
and the marmot; and a considerable 
portion of t^e people are yearly induced 
to seek tho means of bettering their 
conditionr in neighbouring and richer 
countries, from whence such of them 
as px'osper return, after many years of 
absence, to purchase a little domain in 
their beloved valleys, 

20. The Tyrolese are of a singularly 
mechanical tui-n. Necessity has driven 
them to the useful arts as a means of 
supi>lying tho deficiencies of nature; 
and the numerous mountain streams 
and cascades, with which the country 
abounds, alibrd ample opportunity of 
obtaining, at no expense, an external 
pewer capable of setting in motion 
their simple machinery. Conducted 
into the fields, the bouses, and mills, 
by Ifttle wooden troughs, in the course 
of their precipitous descent, the moun¬ 
tain torrents perform the most impor¬ 
tant functions of domestic economy. 
The irrigation of me.ulows, the grind¬ 
ing of com, the making of oil, the fab¬ 
rication of tools, are all performed by 
these streams, or the mills whiefi they 
set in motion. In many places each 
peasant has his mill, which is applied 
to almost every purfjose of life—even 
the rucking of a cradle is sometimes 
performed by means of a water-wheel. 
Nor are tho most minute arts over¬ 
looked by this industrious people; and 
numbers of families earn a not con¬ 
temptible livelihood by rearing canary 
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birds, which are sold in all the cities of 
Eurf»j>e.* 

21. To a people of such a character, 
and enjoying such aclvantnges under 
the paternal government of their an¬ 
cient princes, their forcible transfer¬ 
ence to the rule of liavn ria, by the treaty 
of Presburg, had been the subject of 
inextinguishable aversion. The cabinet 
of Munich, little acquainted with the 
character of the inhabitants, ignorant 
of the delicacy requisite in the manage¬ 
ment of freeborn monntaiiioers, and 
relying on the j)owerfiil military aid of 
France and the Rhenish confederacy, 
adopted the dangerous policy, -without 
attempting to remedy their grievances, 
of coercing Iheir discontents bj* force. 
Though all their privileges were so¬ 
lemnly guaranteed by Bavaria in tlie 
treaty of Presb :rg, 180r>,t yet no sooner 
were the Bavarian nuthorities cslablish- 
ed in tlie country, than all i^iesc stipula¬ 
tions -wen' basely violated. court of 
Munich seemed intent only on making 
the utmost of theirnewacquisition, as if 
undt'r a presentiment that their tenure 
of it was not destined to bo of very long 
duration, Tiie constitution, which had 
subsisted for ages, was overthi'own by 
a royal edict: the representative estates 
were suppressed, and the pi’ovincial 

* The following are stnno of the more im¬ 
portant, statistical facts connected wiUi the 
pojmlation of tho Tyrol, viz.;— 
inhabitants, .... 7f)S,000 

Geman race, .... 61)8,5^0 

Italian race, .... 1(13,41^ 

Cows.131,000 

Slieep, ..... 137,000 

Oxen, ..... 44,000 

Goats,.63,000 

ISicnientary schools, . . 735 

Do., endowed by govornroont. 16 

Meadows, . . /Acres.) 820,000 

Fields, ... do. 152,000 

Vine^’avd^ . . do. 3,700 

Forests, . . . do. l,f)0S,<5(n) 

Hock uiid waste. . do. 2,006 7oO 
Th%pcoplc are nil Uoman Catholiis. T)\o 
largeness of the proportion of the coniitr}^ in 
foicstand loi’k is very remarkablo, and siif- 
ficieutly explains its ronumtic character.— 
Malts Brck, vii. 540, 551. 

t **Tho above-mentioned countries (the 
Tyrt>l and Vorarlberg) shall bo enjoyed by 
hts Mivjcsty the King of Bavaria in the same 
manner, and with thefame righti and preroga~ 
tivc», asti'eKropevor nf Gcrni.any and Austria, 
and tUo princes of bis lionse, enjoyed them, 
and no ot1ienoi»e"~-Trttxiy of Preubwg^ Doc. 
26, 1805, Art, 8 ; Marten’s fiuy. iv. 215. 


^unds seized. Ko leas than eight new 
and oppressive taxes were imiiosed, 
and levied with the utmost rigour; 
the country, after the model «f l-evolu- 
tionaryFrm;iC(i,-was divided into the de¬ 
partments of the Inn, the Etch, and the 
Eiaach; the dramatised legonda, which 
foiTncd BO large a pai*t of the ai^use- 
mdht of the people, were jirohibited, 
all pilgrimages to chapels or i>lacc8 of 
extniordinary sanettty forbidden. The 
convents and monasteries were confis¬ 
cated, and their estates sold; the church 
plate and holy^vessels mclt<*d down and 
diaptlPcd of; tlie royal property was all 
brought into the market; even the an¬ 
cient castle of the Tyrol in the Pas- 
seyrthal was not spared. New imposts 
wore daily exacted w'itbout any consul¬ 
tation with the estates of the people; 
specie became scai'cc, frpm the quan¬ 
tity of it which was drawn off Ito the 
royalJLrcasurj’-; the^ijstriaii notes were 
reduced to half their value; and the 
feelings of tlie p('ople were irritatetl 
alifiost to Tniiidne.sB by the compulsory 
levy of men to serve in the ranks of 
their oppressors. It was even attempt¬ 
ed to change the very name of the coiin- 
ti’y, and incorporate it with tl\e Bavtu- 
rian provinces; and to the southera pro¬ 
vinces the use of their mother tongue 
was only to be permitted for a-»few 
years.t * 

22.» The existence and wide diffusion 
^f these discontents vrere well known 
to the Austrian government, by whom 
a con stout correspondence with the dis¬ 
affected leaders liad been maintained in 
secret, ever since that valuable province 
had been reft from theirdominion. Sen¬ 
sible of the immense error committed 

t Beauharnais, by nn order dated 
Scptemlier 24, 1812, only permitted to somo 
of the southcni dijtncts tho use of thojr 
mother toiiguo for nix years longer.— Quar- 
terbf Review, xvii. 361. Tbo d(U6 m siugular 
and ominous. Kapoleun afterwards was 
well aware how much the Tyrolese revolt 
was owing to tho mismanagement of the 
Bavanons, and said to Count Bubua, ‘*The 
Bavarians did not know how to govom the 
'i'yroleso, and wero unworthy to rule that 
noble waintry,”—C?c«;/t. Andr Jlofer, 16. In 
truth, however, it was tho ma^ntude and 
weight of his owu cxaetiona, in men and 
money, from tliAtsuhicct jaiwer, which drovo 
the cabinet of Munich to tho severe measures 
wliicii had so {mwerful an effect iu bringing 
1 about tho insurrection. 
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in 1805, in stripping the countiyof re- it omerges at Verona into the Italian 
gular troops, at the very time wheu the plains. From Trent brancli two late- 
advance of the French to Vienna reii- I'al roads: the first, after surmounting 
dered it«of the last importance that an inconsidevablo ridge, descends by 
this great natural forttrisi, should be the waters of the Brenta, through the 
strengthened on their flank, the cabi- romantic defiles of the Val Sugano, to 
net of Vienna resolved not to fall a Primolano, and loses itself in the Itiil- 
secoud time intQ the same mistake, iau plains at Bassano; the second, after 
and make every preparation for^^tdrn- crossing the river Sarco, winds down 
ing to the best account the martial qviii' by Cliicsa and the lake of Idro, to the 
lities and excited ft-clings of the people. Brescian fields. From Botzen, or Bol- 
The Archduke JoJin, who commande^l sauo, a great ro-id ascends the whole 
the army destined for the Italmn cam- course of the Adige, called, in its upper 
paign, then stationed Villach and or Clcrniaii parts, the Etch, and pene- 
IClagcnfurth, had made frequent <xcur- trates into the cold and cheerless pas¬ 
sions in former ycam through the Ty- turns of'the Engadine, in Switserland, 
rol; and in the course of hia rambles at Nnuders. From Brixen branches olf 
had become- as much attached to these the great I’oad to Cariuthia and Klag- 
spirited mountdneers as they had ac- enfui*th, through the Pusiorihal and 
((uired confidence in his patriotism and down the valley of the Drav< and 
ardour. An active correspondence was this route communicates witli Saiz- 
carriod on between the Archduke and burg by a cross-road which surmounts 
the Tyrolese loacjprg, from thrfinomeut the great central ridge by St Michel 
that war had been rcsoh’cd on by the and Tauevn, till it roaches Rastadt and 
cabinet of Vienna, till it actually broke the waters of the Salza. Another great 
out. But although that accoinjdisScd road crosses the Tyrol in its wholo 
prince was thus in a great degree in- breadth, along the valley of the Inn ; 
sirumcntal in producing the general in- communicating on the west with Switz* 
surrection in the province which after- erland by Feldkirch and Bregentz ; on 
was'ds took place, yet he was fated never the east passing by Ihittcnberg to 8alz- 
to return to it till the contest was over, burg, Euns, and Vienna. The Brenner 
nor to take part in a fetruggle in which is thus by far the most important posi- 
he ^'ould willingly have risked his for- tion in Tynd, because whoever has the 
tunc Knd his life. command of it, is the master of the 

23, The Tyrol, uotwithstauditig its only cominunication from Germany 
rugged aspect, is, in a military or sirot and the nvjrthern, to Italy and the 
tegctical point of view, a very simple soijthern Tyrol, and of the bridge of 
country. There are very few practi- Laditcli, at the junction of roads lead- 
cable roads. The great chain of moun- ing to Innspruck, Carinthia, and Ve- 
tains which fonns the southern barrier rona. Rude fortifications were crect- 
of the valley of the Inn, and which, be- ed ou the principal passes leading iii- 
giuning with the snowy peaks of the to the province on all sides from the 
Ortler-Spitz, stretches thro\igh the Go- adjoining states $ but they were of 
from to the huge mass of the Gross no great strength, and incapable of 
Glockner, is traversed only by one holding out against a mimerous and 
road, which from time iuiriiDmorial enterprising enemy. The true defence 
has formed the chief means of comma- of the Tyrol consisted in its rbgged 
nication between Gei*many and Italy, and inaccessible surface, which ren- 
Setting out from Munich, it surmounts dered it for the most port wholly im- 
the northern barrier of the Inntbal by passable for cavaliy; in the number of 
the gorge of Scharnitz; descends to woods and defensible positions which 
Innspruck, and after ci-oBsing tlie it contains; and, above all, in the in- 
Boutliem bulwarks of the valley by the domitable spirit and skill in arms of 
pass of the Brenner, follows the course its iuhabitants, 
of the Eisach to Sterzing, Brixen, Bot- 24. When the peasantry of the Tyrol, 
zen^ Trent, and Roveredo, below which at the summons of Austria, took up 
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arms, they had no fixed or authorised | with the Archduke John, with whom 
leaders ; but several pcraons had ac ho had formed an acquaintance in the 


quired such consideration among them 
as naturally placed them* at the heiul 
of aftki The first of these was An¬ 
drew Hofer, a native of "fit Leonard, 
ill tho valley of Pasaeyr; a name, like 
that of Tell and Wallace, now become 
immortal in the history of the world. 
Tjike Ilia ancestors for many genera¬ 
tions, he had hitherto carried on the 
business of an iimkeei>f'r on his pater¬ 
nal property on the banks of tho Adige 
—a ])rofession which is one of tho most 
respectable among that simple people, 
f^om the intercourse with strangc’rs 
and the wcolth with which it is com¬ 
monly attended, lie was born on the 
22d November 1707, so that ho was in 
the forty-second your of his ago when 
tho insiuTection broke out. Ilis frame 
was herculean, his shoulders bi oad, bis 
strength Burpnissing ; bui, like rn(»3t 
pci'suus long accustomed to* climbing 
mountains, his carriage w.os somewhat 
impaired by a habitual stoop. In edu- 
(nation, and the me-ansof improveiuent, 
he had enjoyed advantages superior to 
th()se of most persons in his rank of 
life, from his frequent intercourse 
with travellers, as well as the traliic 
which he cari'ied on in wine and horses, 
in the course of which lie had visited 
most of the principal cities on tho 
southern side of the mountains, and 
become a fiueut master of tho Italian 
language, though in tho low Venelktn 
dialect. His dress was thb common 
habit of the country, with some trifling 
variations: a large black hat with a 
broad bnm, black ribbons, and a dark 
curling feather, a green jacket, red 
waistcoat, green braces, bls^ leathern 
girdle, short black breeches of the same 
material, and red or black stockings. 
About his neck was always to be seen 
a crflciiix and a silver medal of St 
George, to which was afterwards add¬ 
ed a gold medal and chain, sent him 
by the Emperor. Ho never, however, 
obtained any rank in the Austrian 
army, and was indebted for his influ¬ 
ence among his counttymen to his 
well-known jirobity of character and 
disinterested disposition, and to the 
secret connection which he maintained 


courseof that prince’s scientificrambles 
in the Tyrol. This acquainiaaco led t<> 
his being clv>«n os a deputy from hia 
native valley to confer with him at 
Erunecken, in November 1805, and 
Vienna in January 1809. 

Ilis talents and acquirements 
were of a superior order, as was sufli- 
oiently evinced by his having been se¬ 
lected by that discerning prince on 
occasions of such importance for the 
discharge of cfillicult duties ; but his 
pnrta^vcro solid rather than brilliant,^ 
and he cvificed, in its merits equally 
as its defects, the true German charac¬ 
ter. Honest, sincere, and confiding, 
tenacious of custom, attached to anti¬ 
quity, ignorant of present times, bene¬ 
volent in disposition, he was at the 
sumo time pious and patriotic, and 
ready, to lay down th# last drop of his 
blood iu defence of his religion and 
Eiqperor. It was easy to excite him 
to severe measures; but when their 
execution commenced, he was readily 
divei*tcd from his jiurpose, and his na- 
tive'gontlencss of disposition speedily 
caused the sterner mood to relqpt. Hia 
attachment to the Catholic faith, and 
patriotic ardour, were unbounded; and 
the bare recital of a victory gaiut^ by 
Austria in former times, or allui^ou to 
th(* classical days of the Tyrol, a word 
in favoiu* of the sacred person of tho 
Empcrtir or the Aichduko John, were 
sufliciout to fill his eyes with tears. 
Tliough slow and sometimes vacillating 
in decision, he was capable, when he 
ap[)licd to a subject, of just discrimi¬ 
nation; and when invested, during a 
few months iu autumn 1809, with tho 
entire govcnimeiit of the province, his 
measures were Judicious to a degreo 
that could hardly have been expected 
from his limited means of information. 
Fund of conviviality, soiuotimes addict¬ 
ed to intemperance, he was often car¬ 
ousing with his f I'iends when the troops 
were engaged in action ; and, though 
repeatedly victorious, and fearless in 
danger, he was only once under a hot 
fire during the war, though then he 
acted with the utmost gallantry. But 
his energy iu conduct, and well-kuowu 
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patriotic ardour, obtained for him ulb 1 froiti this dangerous course of life, by 
attachment of hia countrymen, whom the impression produced by seeing one 
he constantly led victory; and the of his companions shot in a rencontre 
intrepicjity of his dSneanour in his last with a band of chasseurs; and retuni- 
inoments has secured him an cn- ing at the age of twenty-eight to his 
during place in the hearts of his coun- native village, he married a young 
trymen, 1 woman witli some property, entered 

26. Inferior to 'rlofer in general gov-1 into a contract to supply the salt-works 
ornment, and unversed in tlie practice 1 of Hall with wood, made himself mas- 
of political negotiation, Spechbaouer ter of the elements of education, and 
was greatly his s*,:i)erior in the energy continued for twelve years to lead a 
and conduct of actual warfare. IIo was laborious, inoifonsive life, till the truni- 
ft substantial yeoman, having iuherifed ]>ei of war from Austria roused him 
from his father a famw of some value to danger, and glory, tuid iinmoi’tality. 

* in the vilhige of Guadciiwukl, «In the 27. Joseph HAfc^PiNOEn was a Capu- 
Lower Tnntlial. Born in tke year 1768, chin fi’iar, and buried in the seclusion 
he was left an orphan at the age of of a monastery, till the war broke out. 
seven yea^^s; and though his relations Though reckon'd with justice one of 
bestowed all the care upon his educjir the most fonuidable of tlie Tyrolese 
tion which circumstances W’ould admit, leaders, he cari'ied with Jiim into the 
he showed little disposition for study, field of battlooulythespiritualweai)on8 
or any sedentary pursuit. From an which he brought from the cloister, 
early age he was found from morning Clothed in his brown garment and 
till night amon^ the mountains, with rope-girclje, he boro in his hand a lj\rgf 
bis rifle over his shoulder, pursuing ebony crucifix, with which, it is said, 
the r^^e. or engaging the lammcrg^yer. 1 in close combat, ho sometitnes cxchang- 
Aa he advanced in years, these pur- cd blows with the enemy; and being 
suits had such attractions for him, endowed with prodigious strengtli, 
that, abandoning altogether his pater- near!}’’ as many tvonders fire recoi.nted 
mil estate, he associated with u band of his personal feats a^of miracles won 
of hiititcrs, who set the forest-laws by his faitli and dcvolion. W^en a 
at defiance, and rungied the mountains student in the faculty of tlicology, lie 
of the Upper and Lower Innthal, the had borne arms against the hVencli, 
Oeitbal, and the rugged forests of the and ■won a silvor medal, which he con- 
Bavarian Tyixil. By this waivd«*ing secrated, on entering the order of Bt 
mode of life, as he afterwards hirnscif J'rancis, to the miraculous crucifix at 
admitted, he became acquainted with lijppen near Bolsano. lie w^as distin- 
every pass and glen on the frontiers of guished fey a flowing beard of a red 
the Tyrol snd Bavaria, from Foidkirch colour, which gained him the surname 
to Kufstein — a species of knowledge of Jiotititard : and often the massy 
which was of essential importance in crucifix and animated voice of the 
the conduct of the partisan warfare friar restored the ctvobat, when his 
wdth which he w'as afterwards intrust- countrymen were sinking under num- 
ed. At the same time it nourished in bers or fatigue, 
his mind that inextinguishable hatred 28. Mahtik Teimbr, though a brave 
towards Bavaria, which is felt more or and active leader, w’lis not bo celebrat- 
less by every inhabitant of the north- ed as the other chiefs among thb pea- 
em Ty**®!. His grandfather had dis- sautry; but, from hia military talents, 
tinguished hinibelf in the war against skill in negotiation, and a certain de- 
the Bavarians, under Maximilian Em- gree of arist<jci*iitic favour which it in- 
manuel; “ and when I was a child,*' duced, be received marks of distinc- 
said Spechbachor in after days, “and tion from the Emperor which the 
listened to him as he told us the story others never enjoyed, and was made a 
of those times, I longed to have an op- baron, with the cross of Maria Theresa, 
port unity of fighting against them ns he a dignity to which Hofer never attaiii- 
Lad done,” He was diverted, however, ed. Tcimer, however, was Hofei's 
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superior in conduct and understand- the south by Joubert, [ayUet Chap, 
ing, though, from not being so great a xxiii. § 15], in 1806, invaded from the 
favourite with the people, ho never pos- north by Mai'dM Ney, [oTiic, Chap. 
BCRsed the same inlluence or celebrity. Xh, § 89]; and TOey were well aware' 
He was bom on the 14th August 1773, that the pfobabilities were, that if a 
at Schlanders, in the Vir^schgau, ami serious reverse happened to the Impe- 
had a countenance in which the pro- rial arms, the foi;ces of the empire 
miueui forehead and 8j>arkling eye would, as on former occasions, be con- 
clearly indicated the ascendant of tab cefttyited for the defence of the capi- 
cnt. He served in the militia in the tal, and they would be left w'ithout 
war of 1796, and raised himself by his external aid to n^ke head against 
abilitios from the ranks to the station Jheir numerous and disciplined ene- 
of major; having distinguished liiiuself mies. Still they unanimously stood 
iu several actions under Laudon la that forth in the Contest. Every man took 
year, and liellcgardo in 1799. In 1S05, lcav<?of his family and his friends as 
he was again made captain iu the mi- if they might never meet again. They 
litia, and subsc<pieiiily kept a shoji in prepiwed themselves, after the manner 
Klagenfurtli. Like Hofer, his dibi»()si- of their country, for what they deemed 
tion w'as jihlcgujatic, and he w<is fond n pious w'arfiire, by the most solemn 
of conviviality; but, w’hen roused by rites of their religion. The priest, in 
danger and placed at the head of his many parishes, assembled those who 
troops, he displayed cijual courage and ■were to join the army, and animated 
capacity, and contributed "with the then^ by* his Gxhoi;^ions, and blessed 
pi'asants of the UpjK'r InntUal, whom th(>Pewho might die in dchmceof their 
he commanded, to faonie of the great- country. Every family assembled to- 
est succcs.ses of the war. It was only gether, and prayed that the youths 
unfortunate that the favour of the who were to leave it, might support 
Emperor occasioned a certain jealou.sy their good name in the hour of danger, 
botween him and Hofer, which in some and die rather than dishonour their 
degree dimmed the glory and impaired native land. In many instances even 
the u.sefulnr.ss of both. iSaron Hor- the sacrament was administered as for 
mayor, one of the few native nobility the last time in life, and accompanied 
who appeared in arms for their coun- wdtli the solemnities which the Uotnish 
try. was early appointed by the Aus- Church enjoins for the w’clfarA of a 
trian cabinet governor of the pro- departing soul. It was with such holy 
Aince; and he showed his judgment 4*itos, and by such exercises of family 
by delegating his authority at a vsry devotion, that these bmve men pre- 
early period to llofcr, by Vhom the pared themselves for the h'arful war- 
movemontts of the ]>naaants were prac- faro on which they were entering; and 
tically directed till the close of the it was the spirit which they thus in¬ 
contest. haled that aupimrted them when they 

29. Such were the simple leaders wore left to their own resources, and 
under whose guidance the Tyrolese en- enabled them, even amidst all the de- 
gaged in the formidable contest "with pression arising from the desertion of 
the united power of France and Bava- their allies, to j^^sent an undaunted 
ria. It was from no ignorance of the front to the hostility of an overpower- 
])orilf which awaited them, but a brave ing foe. 

detennination to disregard them, that 80. All things being in readiness, 
they stood forth with such unanimous and the Austrian troops under the 
gallantry for their country’s deliver- Archduke Charles having crossed the 
iince. In former wars, they had both Inn, the signal pf insurrection was 
witnessed and felt tho weight of the given by the Archduke John, in a 
French arms: iu 1796, they had seen spirited proclamation, from his bead- 
it roll past them in the Italian, in quarters at Klagenfurth, from whence 
1805, on the Bavarian plains; in 1797, the Man|uis Chastelliir set out to take 
their valleys had been penetrated from tho cotumand of the regular troops, 
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■which ■were to enter the province to ietics of all who witnessed it. Bale* 
direct and support operations of iires at the s.'^mc time were lighted on 
the peasants.* So||^animons, how- a hundred hills; and many a ruined 
ever, watf the feeling with which the castle blazed with a long - unwonted 
country was animated, atthefii'st glow. The peasantiy of the lunthal 
intelligence of hostilities having com- -wero warned, besides, by women and 
meuceef, the insun*ection burst forth children, who carried fi'om bouse to 
at once with uncontrollable fury in all house little balls of paper, upon whicli 
quarters. The night of the 8th, April wore ^vritten the words ISa ist 
was fixed for the event on which the —It is time. Roused by these various 
destinies of the T^rol were to depend, methods, the inhabitants evcrywliere 
The signal agreed on was throwing rose on the 8th April as one man, 
sawdust into the Inn, wixicli floated and with their redoubted rifles on 
down, and was soon discovered and their shoulders descended every lateral 
ui^erstood by the peasants. In*ii<ldi- glen and ravine, till their accumulated 
tion to this, a plank with n little pen- force, gaining strength at every step 
non affixed to it was launched in the as it advanced, rolled in an impetuous 
Upper luni&al, and safely borne down torrent tlown the great valleys of the 
the stream, amidst the throbbing anx- Inn, the Kisach, and the Adige. 

j proclftinatioii was issued their lawful m:istcr, or Spain, orlUissia. The 
hy the Archduke .John :—“Tyrolese 11 atn Itav.anaiis have refused the Uank-bills of tlio 
come to keep the prnmi<tc which I made to Austrians in payment; aud when tins nc- 
you on 4tli Novcm%hej* 1S0:>, that tlie tiiuo c,isioucd to eVery man tho loss of h;Uf his 
would certainly come when I should havo property, tjiey overburdened the remainder 
tljejoy of again finding myself among yon. with biich oppressive taxes that it has rc- 
The ]n:aco of Fresburg wsis tho ixiuse all diir'cd many landholciors to tho rank of (h&y- 
yoiir snbsoqueiit diHasters; it broke the tio labourers. Kven tbe name of your (‘ountry 
which had connected Austria with the Tyrol is taken from you, and your valleys are callfd 
lor five hundred years; but even then tlio .liter the uniiK',aning names of nvci'S! To 
father of your country recollected his beloved arnibl—lliso, Tyn>leset<*arm.s. for your God, 
children. Ho stipulated that the Tyrol your Emfieror, your counli’y! Wliy is tlio 
should r{*mam undivided, ret.un all itsnghts war a holy oneT—why is it iiocossary and 
and liberties ; in a woid, ‘that, in the same general? Because m> great a tiower c.miiot 
marnior, and with the same rights and titles ))c opposed alone, and tiuM-eiorc every ono 
with which the Emperor b.id possessed it. it sliould assLst in tiic c!m.sn: because the 
shoi&M he made over to Bavaria, and not ration of rights and lihcrtlos ts to he gtiiued, 
otbemfisu.' Tho King of Jlavana solemnly if attempted: because neither Germans nor 
jiromiscd to your deputies, ‘that notnu loU Bohemians ongUL to be ohn<»od to bell tlicir 
of the constitution should be chaiigisf;' tli.it blood as the blnxl iiistninients of au insati- 
lie honoiu'Cil tho grief which tho T.\T<»lestf able power—to be forced aeainet their will to 
felt for their ancient in.astcrs; but that ho inv-uie llnssia orfe4))ani,or 0 ]ipresatho loss 
hoped, by coiLstant enre and attention, to powerful kwgdoinsof the world. We have 
make himself equally regretted by thorn, mi enemy to oppo.se, whom hitherto nothing 
By the royal proclamation, 14th «T:iuu:iry ha« boon able to oppose : but, with iinani- 
IfiOfi, it was declared, ‘thgt the Tyrolese mity, ardour, and firm perscver.mce, nothing 
filiould not only rotian their ancieut rights is impoHsiblo. WepoHMe.sa tins firmness ami 
and liberties, but their welfare should bo courage ; this unnunnity warms ovciyho.irfc. 
promoLcd in every jioasible maiiner.’ Whfire AuHtn.i has goncthroiigh many clangors, and 
has been the promised attention to your in- omerged from them victorious. Thcprcseiitis 
terests—'Wlicrotho rcgarcl to the constitution the greatest of them all, but there never uns 
>ou have so bravely defended? Tho clergy the*Bamo unanimity. In a moment of such 
wero their fii*st object of attack: this was conpcquciico to <»ur faithful I'ouiitry, in tho 
thoir piun, because they were the intrepid midst of such ardour tor tho holiest cause for 
defeudt'rsnf the throne and the altar. With which sword was ever drawn, 1 pldnt tho 
bitter feelings, the Tyrolese beheld their Austrian oagic on the soil of the T>to 1. I 
abbeys and monasterios destroyed, the pro- know you—1 recall you, as JJuke Perclinand 
porty of the churches stolen and c.arriod did. inno hnndrrd and tlnrty-threo yoarsugo 
away, their bishops and pnoste exiled, their —tho prolntos, the nobles, tho citixens, tho 
churches profaned, their chalices sold to the peasants—to tbe foot of tho throne. Anns, 
Jews. Your knights and nobles, who, bcfoi'o aud courage, to restore the rights you desire 
the institution of the tributary law, woi*oh1I Recollect thogloriousdayswhenyoude/eatud 
yourequals. and never a burden to the conn JoubcrtatSpingcr, Jenisir, andliotzen. lam 
try. are all destroyed—your citxesaiidcmirts no stranger to your mountains and valleys 
of justice are riunod—vour sons or brothers 1 am confident you will fulfi] the holies of 
burned away l»y a cruel conscription to fight your fathers and *»ur highest expectations.— 
tiie Uittlcs of the oppressor against Austria, Archj:>ukc John'.*'— 6’m7i. A . Ih / er , 61, 7d 
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31. Ma.i'quis Chaslollar, with the re¬ 
gular troops under his command, about 
ten thousand strong, but very deficient 
in cavalrj’-, was on the Klagenfiirth 
frontier, to take advantage of and sup- 
poi't these enthusiastic mo\xunents,and 
crossed the frontier at daybreak on the 
i)th. Their progress through the Piis- 
terthal rcsoniVdcd rather the triumidi 
of a victorious, than the march of an 
invading aiTny. Mothers brought their 
children out to look at them; bliiul 
old men were leatl out of tlicir cottag(‘H 
that they might hoar and bless their 
gallant countr 3 uuen; all eiidcavouml 
to get near, that they might toucli 
their clothes, or even kiss their horses. 
But more scriouH occupation awaited 
them. Oil arriving in the neiglibour- 
hitod of Rt Loivii/'<ui, in their way dowm 
towards Brixtm, they found the pea¬ 
sants in considerable num]^er8 alrcad}^ 
engaged with the enemy. The rising 
there had boon precipitated Hwo days 
before the timeagrecd on.bj'unattompt 
of the Bavai'ians on the important 
bridge at tliat place, which communded 
the communication betwecuBruneckeii 
and the upper jtart of the vulle}'. The 
peasants rose toj)revc]itits destruction; 
and Wi’cde, aw'are of the imjiortance 
of suitpressing such a revolt in the out 
set, immediately marched to the spot, 
with two thousand men nnd three 
guns, from Brixen. With these, ht)w- 
cver, he made no impression on the 
absemble,d pc:vsants stationed in t3lo 
woods and rocks; but being joined on 
the day following l»y a reinforcement 
of a thousand foot - soldiers and six 
hundred horse, he renewed his attack 
with better success ; and the Tyrolese, 
unable to block up the main road 
against such formidable odds, were 
beginning to give way, when the andval 
of seventj’^ light horse, and a few com¬ 
panies of chueseurs, the advanced guard 
of Chastellar, who instantly charged 
with loud bhonts, changed the face of 
the day. Tlie Tyrolese, suspending 
the combat, fell on their knees to re¬ 
turn thanks, or embraced the Austrians 
with tears of joy; while the Bavarians, 
thunderstruck at this unexpected ap¬ 
parition, fled in disorder down the val¬ 
ley, and when they arrived at the tre¬ 


mendous bridge of Laditcli,* broke into 
two divisions, the first of which, under 
Bisson, hotly pulfced by the peasants, 
ascended the Kisach toward^ Sterzing 
and the B9eiflier; while the second, 
two thoubiuid strong, under General 
Lcnioine, followed the course of that 
riv^ down to Bolssmo. Here, how¬ 
ever, they were met bj^ the laudsturm, 
or levy cn r/wispe, of the valley of the 
Adige, which had aescended to that 
I)iace in groat strength, from the up¬ 
per part of th| Etschthal; aud though 
some forced their way through to 
Trent, the greater part, with the g|p- 
eral hiniswlf, were made prisoners, 

32. While these events were going on 
below Brixen, the Bavarian* regiments 
which Lad ascended to Rterzing en¬ 
countered llofer with the laudsturm 
t)f the Passcyrthal and the Vintscbgau, 
on the plain of the Stea'zingor'Moos, 
near tlie iowu and oaiftle of tiiat name. 
The Bavarians advanced in good order, 
an<\with an intrepid air, over the open 
ground which lay between the^m and 
tlie enemy; but as they approached 
the Tyrolese, who were posted on 
rocks and in thickets around its outer 
circumference, they were staggered by 
the close and deadly fire of the liflea, 
and fell back in confusion. The guns 
wore next brought up, but they 9<>uld 
produce little impression uiH>n the 
enemy* scattered among, and in gi'eat 
part concealed in, the broken ground 
and woods; aud the gunners were soon 
laid prostrate by the unerring aim 
of the mountain sharpshootei'J?, En¬ 
couraged by this success, the Tyrolese 
now burst from their covert, and rush¬ 
ing fonvard, like the Vendcan peasants, 
in loose army, but with desperate re¬ 
solution, using tlicir Bpeai*s, halberts, 
and tlie but-euds of their muskets, fell 
with loud shouts upon the enemy. 
After a violent struggle of a few niiii- 
utos* duration the Bavarians gave way, 
and, being enveloped on ull sitles, laid 
down their arms to the number of 

* A well-known bridge, compoRod of h 
Ninsflc arch butwccTi tremendous rocks, at 
the point wlicrc tlic roads from Itmapruck 
over tlic Uroimor, from Cariuthia by thu 
Pusterthal. and from Italy up the Klsacli, 
mute. —6V<c/i. A. Jluftr, p. 04, 78; Pertonal 
Obitervation. 
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three hundred and ninety, hcsides two 
hundred and forty who were killed or 
wounded in this BWgninary combat. 
The coliftnn W'hich siicecedod, however, 
under Bisson and WrcA*, t;or.tnvcd to 
force its way, by a circuitous route, up 
the pass of the Brenner; but it was 
grievously harassed in the defile of 
Ltiegbythe pciisants, who brok^,down 
bridges and barricaded the highway 
by heai>s of tro^ tlirown across the 
road, and only penetrated through «to 
the neighbourhood of Innspruck after 
sustaining a heavy ios?s. ^All these 
cj^mna in their retreat coinliiitted 
tire greatest escesses, burning houses 
and massacring the inhabitants wher¬ 
ever they had it in their power; wdiile 
the Austrian authorities exhibited, at 
the same time, tho noble contrast ot a 
proclamation issued expressly to re¬ 
strain the feelings of revenge arising 
in the breasts of-the people.* * 

S3. On the eaiuc day the pensantry 
of the Upper and Lower Innthal jose 
in arms; and so active were tho exer¬ 
tions made that, early on the morning 
of the 11th, twenty thousand men, 
directed by Tcimer, were assembled 
on the^ heights around Innspruck. In 
no condition to resist so formidable 
nn assemblage, the Bavarians, who hiid 
fmly fifteen hundred men and a few 
guns* in the place, withdrew into the 
town. But tJiere they were speedily 
nsfifiiled by a furious crowd of peasanti,, 
who caiTied successively the external 
barriers, the bridge of the Inn, the 
artilleiy.and finally penetrated into tho 
* ** I’yrolcans! you have proved yourselves 
woitby tol)e free, nod of that constitution 
which the Uavanans promised to respect, 
but have violated. You have proved your* 
selves woi thy ot libertj*: do not, therefore, 
give way to your indignation, and become 
ungovemablo, but act •with unanimity and 
coolness, dcteiTiimod to die or be fi'co. To 
injure the feeble is contemptible: no real 
Tyrolese will uliow himself to be acctised ot 
such a deed. To follow the example of those 
who have nothing in lose, who molest and 

C lundorthepeaeoful and inofTensive, would 
levitably sow tbcscedsof dissension among 
us, and ca\ieu our ruin. Without discipline, 
order, and oliedience, imtliing will prosper: 
in the name of the Emiicrar and the Arch¬ 
duke, 1 will punish every one who disobeys 
His orders, and treat ©very on© who com¬ 
mits oxcossesas an enemy to his country.^ 
JOSCPH, BaJION H0RMAYKB.'*^l!k6 Guch. A. 
Bufer, 87. 88. 
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principal square, shouting out, “ Long 
live the Emperor Francis! Down with 
the Bavarians!” They eoou made 
themselves masters of the place. A 
frightful scene ensued. The Bava¬ 
rians in some places surrendered, and 
bogged for quarter, in others continued 
the combat with undaunted resolu¬ 
tion ; and in tho m^J£e several bloody 
deeds were committed, which, in their 
cooler moments, the Tvroleso would 
inivo been the first to cruulomn. Gene¬ 
ral Kinkel, after making a brave re¬ 
sistance, was struck down; Colonel 
Diiitfurth, who atoned for his former 
conduct by the gallantly of his last 
hours, desjiierately wounded, was made 
prisoner, and soon after died; and the 
whole garrison of Innsi>ruck, consisting 
of one entire regiment, four guns, a few 
cavsdiy, and several depots of battal¬ 
ions, were either taken or slain, 

34, An eVent here took jilacc which 
strongly marked the peculiar character 
of the warfare which had commence<L 
Dietfurth, the Bavarian colonel, had 
made himself peculiarly obnoxious in 
the province, ly the severity of his 
public, and licentiou8no.8s of his private 
conduct, as well tis tho contemptuous 
expres.siou8 which ho had used with 
reference to the people.+ As he lay 
half fainting from loss of blood in tho 
guard-house of Innspruck, he asked 
who had been tho leader of the pea¬ 
sants. “ No one,” they readied: “ we 
feught equally for God, the Emperor, 
and our "Tnative country,"—“ Tliat is 
surprising,” said Dietfurth, “ for I saw 
him frequently pass me on a white 
horse.” The report of this incident 
produced an extraordinary impression 
upon the people, by whom it was uni¬ 
versally believed, thenceforth, that St 
James, the patron of the town of Inns¬ 
pruck, and who was always represent¬ 
ed, in the battles vrith the Moors, 
mounted on a white horse, had com¬ 
bated at their head. Tho cavalry which 
es<^ped from Innspruck took refuge in 
a convent near the bridge of Volders; 

t He had publicly iKiasfod at Munich, 
“that with his regiment aiid two stmadrons 
He would disperse th© mob.“audhnd 

been promoted instead oF reproved for his 
oppressive and licentious couduct.— Geeeh» A. 
Ho/er^ 90, 91. 
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but Specbbuclier, having assembled a 
body of insurgents from the Lower 
Innthal, burst open the gates on the 
day following by means of an immense 
fir-tree, whieh was rolled up on wheels 
to the massy pprLal by lifty of his 
strongest peasants, and every man was 
made prisoner. The Tyrolese, after 
these successes, set no bounds to their 
rejoicings: the great Imperial eagle 
was taken down from the tomb of 


Maximiliiin in the High Church of 
Innspruck, decorated with red ribbons, 
and cariied amid deafening acclama¬ 
tions through the street, the peasants 
flocking in crowds to gaze at and kiss 
it; while the pictures of the Archduke 
John and the Emperor were placgd 
on a triumphal urch, surrounded by 
candles kept constiintly burning — 
every one that passed stopping an 
instant, bending the knee, and ex¬ 
claiming, “ Long live the Emperor I ** 


35. So^n, however, in thc»midst of 
these re 3 oicing 8 , the Tyrolese were 
called to more serious duties. The 


victorious peasants, who hud fallen 
asleep on the streets or in the orchaids 
around the town, were aluiixied at 
three o’clock on the morning of the 
12th, by the intelligence that the ene¬ 
my were ajjproaching. They jjroved 
to be tho division of Bisson, which, 
having forced its way through the pass 
of Lueg and over the Brenner, from 
Sterzing and the valley of the Eisach, 
had reached Mount Ysel and the neigh¬ 
bourhood of tho Abbfy of "VTiltcn, on 
its way to the northern Tyrol and 
Bavaria. The gates were immediately 
barricaded with casks, waggons, carts, 
and everything that could be found 
for that purpose, and the aj)]>roache8 
to the city filled with armed men, 
ready to give the enemy a warm re¬ 
ception. But the Bavarians, who were 
descefiding the Brenner, were in still 
greater consternation than their op¬ 
ponents at the circumstances of their 
situation. With difficulty, and con¬ 
stantly harassed by a cloud of insur¬ 
gents in their rear, they had reached the 
heights of Mount Ysel, overhanging 
the capital; and now they found Inns- 
■pruok, their sole point of retreat, where 
they jpzpected to obtain succour, rest, 


and security, occupied by twenty thou¬ 
sand peasants. General Kinkel, who 
I)erceived the hopelessness of their 
situation, wrote to Genera? Bisson, 
urging him toisend some confidential 
person into the town who might re¬ 
port the state of affinrs; and, in pur¬ 
suance of this advice, Wrede, with a 
large f^coit, soon made his appearance, 
and the whole were immediately taken 
into custody. Wrecle was detained, 
tlie remainder being allowed to return 
to their comrades. The situation of 
the Fretu^h ahd Bavarians was now 
almos! desperate. Chastellar, with^a 
body of armed peasants, as well as a 
few regular troops, was descending the 
Brenner, and already meifaced their 
roar; while the rocks and thickets in 
their front and flanks were occupied 
by the insurgents of the luntbal, who 
in great strength obstructed their ad¬ 
vance.* After somes Tuisucccssful par¬ 
leying, in the course of which Bisson 
exppssod the utmost dread of the 
vengeance of Napoleon if he laid down 
his arms, tho struggle began, and a 
close discharge, admirably directed, 
thinned the ranks of the FVench gren¬ 
adiers; while the shouts with,which 
tho mountains resounded on all sides 
were so tremendous that they were 
completely panic-struck, and compeMed 
their commander to consent to ah un¬ 
conditional surrender. Bisson laid 
down his arms with all his troops, in¬ 
cluding the division at Schwatz, which 
was to be delivered up to tho Aus¬ 
trians there. Ncai'ly three thousand 
men in all, on this occfision, fell into 
tho hands of the enemy.* 

36. The only post of importance in 
the Tyrol now occupied by tho Bava¬ 
rians was Hall, situated on the Inn, a 

Upon signing ibis capitulation Bisson 
exclaimed, *‘This day will bo my last, tho 
grave of my honour and military reputation. 

er will Nai^oleon beUo\ e that this dit»a8ter 
might not have been averted; even were 1 
niorcly unfortmiato, he would impute it to 
me as a crime.” In this, however, theFrcdch 
gonei'iU was iniBbiken: it os for the interest 
of the Kmperor to conceal tins check, and 
the lustre of Huhsequent events enabled him 
to accomplish this object. Bisson was not 
disgraced, and, by a Hiugular revolution of 
fortune, was the governor of Mantua when 
Hofer was sliot iu that fortress.— Getch, A, 
07,118. 
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little bol(AV Imiapruck, and it Boon 
yielded to the enter[)rise and skill of 
Spechbaclier. The women and chil¬ 
dren whe. remained on the loft bank 
of the Inn lighted fires f.n(fill the hilh 
bounding the valley on that side; and 
this stratagem induced the liavarifin 
garnson to belieye tlial, if the town 
were attacked at all, it would fl'oin 
the northern quarter. Tftithcr, accord¬ 
ingly, tlioy all croi/dod, carefully luan- 
iiing the ramparts and watching tlje 
aj)proacliCr,. Mcanwhilo, Spcchbacher 
with his men eileutljA advanced in 
nmbuRli to the qtlier side, and,'when 
the drawbridge was let do’Jvn and the 
gate opciiod u])ou tlie bell ringing for 
matins, tluey rushed in, overpowered 
the guard, and made themselves inas- 
tei’s oi‘ the town. The liavarian pri¬ 
soners, abcput four hundred in num¬ 
ber, wore immediately marched olF 
under an escfirt^ consisting bhielly of 
women. Oousidering thie aa a studitul 
insult, the caj>tives wore exceedingly 
indignant; but, in truth, it was the 
result of necessity — the whole male 
population having boon marched oil* 
towards liuispruek; and, fix>m a siini- 
lar cause, a similar service w.is often 
assigned to the female sex during the 
war. 

3f. Thus did the Tyrolese, in one 
week* after the insurrection broke out, 
by means solely of their own valour 
and patriotism, aided by the uatunki 
strength of the country, entirely de¬ 
liver tlie jjnivilice from the enemy; 
recover all the fortresses, except Kuf- 
stein, wliicU were in the hands of 
their oppressors, and destroy above 
ten thousand regular troops of the 
enemy, of wliom six thousand were 
made prisoners 1 These uxtzuordinary 
successes, too, were 'gained almost ex¬ 
clusively by the unaided elforts of the 
people ; for though the Austrian re¬ 
gulars came ux> most opportunely in 
the first contest, at the bridge of San 
Lorenzen, yet they bad no share in 
the subsequent triumphs, which were 
achieved long before their arrival at 
the scene of action, by the assembled 
peasantry: a memorable instance of 
what may be efFccted by unanimity and 
vigour, even in opiiositiou to a formid- 
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able military force. The efiect of 
these victories was to libemio the 
southern as well as northern Tyrol; 
for the French troops were so much dis¬ 
couraged by their reverses that they 
evacuated both Trent and Roveredo, 
and fell back to tlie neighbourhood of 
Verona, The insurrection gained all 
the Italian Tyrol; and it even spread 
into the valleys of the Oglio and the 
Mella, where the people were highly 
dipcoutenlod with the government of 
tile kingdom of Italy. Nmnerou:* 
bodioft of partisans appeared to the 
north, in the Davariaii i)lains and tiie 
.Suiibiaii hills, and to the south, in the 
iipighbourhood of liivacia and Verona. 
TJ^ese latter communicated with the 
Archduke John, whose victory at Sacilc 
excited extraordinary enthusiasm, by 
the vale of the Piave ; and symptoms 
of revolt wore already manifesting 
themselves ^in all the soutlu’rn valleys 
of the Alps, as far aa Piedmont, where 
the people only waited for the Aus¬ 
trian standards to cross the Adige to 
break out into open insurrection. Nor 
was it the least honourable circum¬ 
stance in this glorious contest, that 
tliough the population were strongly 
excited by n long course of previous 
hijurios, and almost entirely destitute 
of regular oilicers to restrain their im¬ 
petuosity, they were us much distin¬ 
guished by tlieir humauity ns their val¬ 
our, and, with 11 few exceptions, origin- 
afcing in the heat of ossaidt, conduct’d 
their liosftlities '^ith at least as much 
moderation as disciplined soldiers. 

38. Meanwhile Napoleon, who was 
exceedingly irritated at this unlooked- 
for series of difiasters in the Tyrol, 
and, notwithstanding all his power, wits 
not able altogether to conceal them 
even from his own subjects, let his 
exasperation exhale in furious invec¬ 
tives against the Manjuis Chastehar, to 
whom he ascribed both the exciting of 
the revolt in the Tyrol, and the cruelties 
which he alleged had been committed 
by the peasantry. The latter charge, 
founded upon some isolated acts of 
revenge perpetrated in the assault of 
Innapruck, was wholly unfounded as 
against the Tyrolese in general; and 
against Chastellar, in pariicular, was 
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in an especial manner false, os at the 
time when the acta complained of took 
X)lace on the banks of tliu Inn, he was 
still at Rrixou, sixty miles distant, to 
the south of the Brenner, and even ig¬ 
norant of the whole operations to tho 
north of that mountain. But the sen¬ 
tence of outlawry pronounced by Napo¬ 
leon against Chastcllor and Hormaycr, 
both of whom were ordered to bo deli¬ 
vered to a militiiry commission as soon 
as taken, and shot within twenty-four 
liours, was of a piece with his invariable 
policy in such circumstances. AVhou- 
ever u disaster had occurred to his 
arms, or nu event had taken place likely 
tt) rou&e ail enthui^iastic moral feeling 
against his government, he instantly 
propagated some falsehood against its 
authors, or exaggoi'atc<lsoine trifling in¬ 
cident into a mighty enormity; and, 
by the vehement abuse of tho i>erHi*iis 
by whom his power liad* thus been 
tissailed, ofte n succeeded, at Jeiist with 
his* own benighted subjects, in with¬ 
drawing public attention altogether 
from the calamities sustained by him¬ 
self, or tho virtues displayed by others, 
which he sought to conceal. 

39. Chastellar, for a fortnight after 
the Tyrol was evacuated by the enemy, 
laboured assiduously to give something 
like military consistence to the tumul¬ 
tuary eflurts of the peasantry. He buc- 
ceedod in equipping a small body of ca¬ 
valry, to whom he gave arms —ii sjiecies 
of force of Avhich these poor mouji- 
taiucers stood much in need*—and or¬ 
ganised several battalions of excellent 
foot-soldiers. Having put matters in a 
train to tho north of the mountains, he 
recrossed the Brenner with his regular 
troops, and, descending the valleys of the 
Eisach and Adige, came up with the 
enemy in front of the famous defile of 
La Pietni, between Roveredoand Trent. 
The I^-ench, under Baraguay d'iiilliers, 
six thousand strong, were there posted 
in a well-known position of uncommon 
btreiigth, and heldiirm to give the main 
body of their army under Eugene time 
to retreat in order to tho banks of the 
Adige, after the disastrous battle of 
Sacilc. The Austrians having impru¬ 
dently commenced an attack when 
worn out with tho fatigue of a long 


march, were worsted and driven out 
of the deflle with loss; but tho French, 
notwithstanding, continued their ro- 
tresvt to the neighbourhood vi Verona, 
and ChjiSt^llav took up his quarters in 
Roveredo. From thence, however, he 
was soon recalled to the north of the 
Brenner, by the threatened invasion of 
th9 province by the French troops 
after the disastrous battles in Bavaria. 

40. Jcllachich, aJ already noticed, 
[^nte, Chaj), lvii. § 30], after the de¬ 
feat of Hiller at Landsbut, had retired 
from ilnnich towiirds Salzburg on the 
24th April. Thither he was followed 
by Mai'shal Lcfebvre with his corps, 
consisting cliielly of Bavarians. The 
Austrian general took up X strong po¬ 
sition in front of Salzburg, where he 
endeavoured to arrest tho advance of 
the French troops ; but tho numbers 
of the French were so superior that he 
was \pi:ible to efli^c<j his object, and 
was driven into tho town wifcli tlxo 
loss of several hundred prisoner.^ and 
thifeo guns. The victors entered pell- 
mell with the vanquished; and Jcl- 
liieliich, coutinulug his retreat in great 
disorder to the south, ascended tho 
valley of tho Salza, and crossing the 
mountains behind Rostadb, made the 
best of his way towards Villach and 
Carinthin, abandoning tlie eastern dls- 
tncUof the Tyrol totheirfate. Tliither 
Lefcb'rrc shortly after bent his steps, 
paving remained in Salzburg only long 
enough to put the town in a sutlicient 
posture of defence, and establish tho 
magazines nocessaiy for the operations 
in that quarter. On the 10th May ho 
broke up and advanced to Ketcheiihall, 
a considerable burgh still in the open 
country, but within a mile of the 
mountains, which there rise in ftwful 
majesty abrupt and sheer from the 
plain, to all appearance impervious 
by man. On the day following, the 
French in great force advanced to the 
entrance of the passes. Notwithstand - 
i!)g their immense superiority of num¬ 
bers, such was the natural strength of 
the defiles,* that it is doubtful if they 

* No defiles in Europe exceed in romantic 
interest those which lie between Ittitchenh^ill 
and WOrgl, through which the l)igh-road 
passes, winding by the side of torrcncs. 
through narrow ravmcs shut iu by walls of 
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would have succeeded in maMn^ good j three tbouBaiid regular troops at his 
their entrance iaJ the Tyrolese gu&ids disposal, the lewaiudor heiug a body 
been all at their stations. But it was j of as many ^roJese peasants, without 
Ascensioit-day, and a large proportion any other discipline than what they 
of the peasants were abs^nlrat church, had acquired in their native valleys, 
or engaged in their devotions or sports resolved to Hake the initiative, and 
on the holiday: so that the contest combat Lcfcbvre in the first instance, 
fell on four hundred regular tro^jns, before Dcroy came up. With this 
and a few companies of sharpshooters, view he occupied the defile of Feuer 
who, notwithstanding, for several hours Singer, which lies between the ravines 
kept at bay a whole Bavarian division, of the Acbeni and the pass of Strub, 
At length the barricades and foimid- and strengthened the gorge with some 
able defences in the tremendous defile rude fieldworks: hut the imjietuous 
of Strub were forced, auA the Tyrolese attack of the Bavarians, fiusbed with 
driven, combating all the way uji the the victory of Abensberg, overcame 
frightful g(»rge8 of the Acheii, b^k to every obstacle, and the Austrians, after 
the neighbourhood of Worgl, There a bloody struggle, were driven back at 
they stood Mmi, as they were reinforc- the point of the bayonet to the^r re¬ 
ed by Chastellar with a few thousand serves, posted at the important posi- 
regular troops; but on the same day tion of Worgl. Stationed there behind 
intelligence arrived that the passes of a rivulet, in a situation which com- 
the Inn, at the entrance of the plain, manded the junction of the roads from 
had been forced Iv iDoroy witft another Kufstcin ana Salzburg, and barred the 
Bavarian division, the Thierseebach only access to lunspruck, CbasteUar 
crossed, and that the enemy’s outp(^ts stood firm, and with four thousand 
had already appeared before Kufstein. regular troops and six thousand pea- 
41. Finding himself thus threatened sants, gave battle to the enemy. The 
both from the side of Salzburg and open and desolate plain of Worgl, how- 
Kufstein, Chastellar, who had only ever, was unfavourable to the opera- 

, , - tions of the new levies, who were dis- 

rookjWbichbaroly leave room for a carnage- _ 

way; often blown out of tlie mass, between finding tbcinselves driven 

pi'cciplcos a thousand or fiacen hundred into the open country from the fast- 

fcct«lgh; scaling heights to appearance nesses which they had deemed impreg- 

sr.is'stts-.srKSSs: S ^ — a^toui w«.t»( 

descendingbrcak'iieck declivities by tne side ^^'^dered them inca|)ablo of opposing 

of roaring streams, in the midst of forests with success the numerous and power- 

matchless beauty, surmounted by roman- f^j squadrons of Linauge. The Bava- 
tio |>eakB, starting up in endless fanhistic • ^ ^ • 

forms six or seven thousand feet in height, were greatly superior in num- 

tbey possess a degree of interest to the lover her, being eighteen thousand strong, 
of the picturesque exceeding even the far- with thirty pieces of cannon, while 

fomedi^ss^c of the Simplon. ^e mostar- U^ j' and Austrians 

dont imagination, fiamshed with the wid- xjiwacdo »ii« ^uowiaua 

e^t recollection of romantic scenery, can j hardly amounted to nail that number. 

figure uotliing approaching to tho sublimity After a short combat, the Austrians 

of the defile pf Btrub, where the ro^ ^ere entirely defeated with the loss of 
i^ently blocked up l)y*a wall of rock two n *.» . ‘j.* i 

thousarid feet in height, is cut through “'ll t^ieir baggage, ammunition, and 

a non'ow passage beside the roaring stream, guns, seven in number; which, with 
and then winds its devious way amidst over- five hundred prisoners, fell intd the 

hanging forests of dark pine, intermingled * 1 ,^ -Timv 

with huge crags of brilW colours, and enemy. 

surmounted by hare peaks silvered with 42. Nothing now remained to pre* 

snow. The grandest ixiiiits in the vast J vent the conquest of the Lower Inn- 

Bmrhithentm of tho Alps are tho valley of ^ ]3avarians; and if they had 
Berchtolsgaden; the KOnigs See und defile v \ ... . ’ i r... 

ofStrub;^earaaI/.burg;thoViaMalttlnthe Fisned With vigour and rapidity, 

Grisons; the defile of Gondo on the route of they might have struck a seasonable 
Simplon; the valley of Gasteren, and terror into the insurgents by the can- 
CKschmonuithe vale of Kandersteg, near the -wTj 

Ociumi; and the approach to the Grande , their principal lexers 

Chartruuse in - rersenul 004 fTvcUit>a» ( magazines at Innspruck. But tn^ 
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advanced bo tardily that they gave the I by our brave mountaineers, we 
Tyrolese time to recover from their j ought to conquer or die, for the glory 
consternation; reinforcements poured/of our ancestors and our iuma. Js/iau 
down from the Brenner, and the nioun-/«o/ retire to Hungary'' And on 3d 


tains of Scharnitz, to the fugitives 
from Worgl; and Chastellar, who 
narrowly escaped being made prisoner 
by the enemy, met with Hormayer 
at Bteinach, and concerted measures 
for future operations. Slowly moving 
up the valley of the Inn, Lefcbvrc 
found the resistance of tho people in- 
ci'ease with every step he advanced; 
Schwatz was only carried by assault 
after a desperate I’esistanco, and burn¬ 
ed in the struggle, to tho ground. 
Frightful atrocities marked the steps 
of the invaders, the Bavarians wreak¬ 
ing their vengeance on the unhappy 
peasants, for the real or imaginary in¬ 
juries they bad received, by the per- 
])etration of tho most revolting mili¬ 
tary cruelties. Old men, women, and 
children, were massacred iudiscriini- 
nately, and every village from which 
a shot had issued was committed to 
the flames. Meanwhile Chastellar, who 
had been strongly irritated at the 
Tyrolese, on account of the furious 
conduct of some drunken peasants at 
Hall, who tided to pull him from his 
home from indignation at his retreat, 
had reiiassed the Brenner, and the 
Innthal was again thrown upon its 
own resources. On the 19 th, Lcfebvro 
appeared before Inuspruck, which sub¬ 
mitted without resistance, tl^ mindi^ 
even of the heroic leaders of the insur¬ 
rection being stunned by tho misfor¬ 
tunes which were now accumulating 
around them on all sides, and justly 
considering aprolonged resistaneehopo- 
loss after Vienna had opened its gates 
to the enemy, and the Archduke Jolm 
had evacuated the Caiiuthian moun¬ 
tains. 

48. Archduke John, on occa¬ 
sion of his firat disaster on the Piave, 
on 30th April, wrote to Hofer in these 
woi*ds:—“Do not allow the misfor¬ 
tunes of Germany to make you uneasy: 
we have done our duty, and w*ill de¬ 
fend the Tyrol, Styria, Carinthia, Car- 
uiola, and Salzburg, to the last d^p of 
our blood. It is in that fortress, aided 
vou viu. 


May he wrote to Chastellar:—“Our 
misfortunes in Germany have obliged 
me to abandon the ofiensive, and to 
direqt my attention tb the provinces, 
which 4ire of so much consequence to 
Austria. Do not yp alarmed: the 
Tyrol shall never be forsaken ; I will 
dtjmd tf and the interior of Austria 
to the last extr^ityi* It would have 
been w^ll for tne Archduke John and 
the Austrian monarchy if ho had ad¬ 
hered to these resolutions, and thrown 
himself into the Tyrol, wh^p obliged 
to evacuate Italy by the disasters in 
Bavaria; as in that case he would have 
been in a situation to have taken part 
in the important and probably deci¬ 
sive operation projected by the Arch¬ 
duke Charles at Lint^, dn the 22d May,' 
and protected the interior of the mon¬ 
archy OB efiectually as under tho ram¬ 
parts of Vienna. Instead of this, he 
at once disobeyed his brother’s orders 
and those of tho Aulic Council, and 
violated his own promises, by retiring 
into Hungary, and thereby not^ only 
caused the whole fruits of the battle 
of Aspern to be lost, but saved Nax>o- 
leon from a disastrous retreat. . * 
44. Affairs in the Tyrol were now 
well-nigh desperate; for, at the very 
tiihe when these disasteis were ac¬ 
cumulating on the north of the Bren¬ 
ner, a strong French force of fifteen 
thousand men, under Baraguay d'Hil- 
liers and llusca, deiacht'd by Eugene 
after his victoiy on the Piave—to 
which the peasants, now stripped of 
the regular troops for the defence of 
tho Innthal, had inching to oppose— 
was rapidly advancing up the valley 
of the Adige, and h^ already occu¬ 
pied Roveredo and menaced Trent. 
Chastellar, despairing of success, had 
made arrangements for leaving the 
country ; and Hormayer, who, with 
unshaken resolution, was still endea¬ 
vouring to rouse tho peasantry in the 
lateral valleys of the Innthal, found 
them in nios'c places indignant at the 
retreat of the Austrians, and fast re- 

I 
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taming to their homeB. GeneralBaol, 
indeed, 'with two thoiiaaud iive hun¬ 
dred men and six guns, still occupied 
the crc^ of the Brenner; but his 
troops were in a wrctdhal condition, 
starving with cold, destitute of ammu- 
^ uition, and almost without provisions. 
In these mournful circumstance^* it 
was the invincible tenacity of t^.e pea¬ 
santry in the '' per Innthal, and the 
elevated parts of the Brenner and 
Scharnitz ranges of mountains, whii»h 
restored the fortunes of the campaign. 
Eisensticken, Hofer’s Aide-de-camp, 
Spechbacher, and Friar Has^inger, 
vied with each idher in t*h6 indefati¬ 
gable ardour with which they roused 
the peopld!: The first fell himself on 
hia knees to General Buol, when he 
was preparing to abandon the Brenner, 
and by the vehemence of his entrea¬ 
ties prevailed upon him to keep his 
ground in thak dmportaut* position. 
Hofer, who in the first instance was 
thrown into the deepest dejectiop by 
the misfortunes impending over his 
country, and rendered incapable of ac¬ 
tive exertion, was roused by their ex¬ 
ample to nobler efforts; and appear¬ 
ing at«the head of his peasants, forced 
the Passeyrthal, and commenced a 
fierce attack on the Bavarians at Pass- 
bei^ near Mount Ysel, which, though 
unsuccessful, struck no small alarm 
into the enemy, from the gAlantry 
with which it was conducted. This 
combat renewed the warlike ardour 
of the Tyrolese, who flocked from all 
quarters in great strength to the gene¬ 
ral place of gathering on Mount Ysel, 
which ancient prophecy led them to 
expect was to H the theatre of great 
events to the Tyrol; while Lefebvre, 
who deemed the affairs of the province 
settled by the capture of Innspruck, 
and the submission of the authorities 
in that place, had set out for Salzburg, 
leaving Deroy at the capital, with eight 
thousand foot, eight hundred horse, 
and twenty pieces of cannon. 

45. The forces engaged on the 29th 
May, on the heights of Mount Ysel, 
were, in numeric^ strength, very un¬ 
equal ; the Tyrolese having nine hun¬ 
dred infantry, seventy horse, and five 
guns of the Austrian troops, besides a 


' motley RSBemhlage oi peasants, to the 
number of twenty tfioni>ancf men — iu~ 
dividually brave and skilled in the use 
of arms, but altogether undisciplined 
and unaccustomed to act together in 
large mossedf; while the Bavarians had 
only eight thousand foot; eight hun¬ 
dred horse, and twcuty-five guns. The 
numerical superiority, however, of the 
former was fully counterbalanced by 
their great inferiority in discipline, 
cavalry, and artillery; so that the 
real military strength of both sides 
might be considered as very nearly 
equal Ilofer did hia best to compen¬ 
sate his weakness in cavalry, by sta¬ 
tioning his followers os mueh as pos¬ 
sible, in the wooded heights at the foot 
of Mount Ysel, where horsemen could 
not penetrate; but the town was not 
to be carried by such a blockade, and 
the im]iotuous spirit of the peasuutiy 
led them to demand an immediate as¬ 
sault. ISieir spirits had been elervat- 
ed to the highest degree by the intel¬ 
ligence of the battle of Aspem, which 
had been communicated with extra¬ 
ordinary rapidity to the most seclud¬ 
ed valleys, and by a proclamation is¬ 
sued by the Emperor Francis the day 
after that glorious event, dated Breit- 
cnlee, 23d May, in which he solemnly 
engaged “ never to lay down his arms 
till the Tyrol was reunited to the Aus¬ 
trian monarchy.*’ * 

4G. The attack on Innspruek was 
oa^mbined with more military skill than 
could ha^G been anticipated from the 

^ Hofer addressed tbe following character¬ 
istic letter ti> tbe inhabitants of the Upper 
InntbulBear brethren of the Uppcrlnn- 
tbal I For God, tho Emperor, and our 
Fatherland 1 To-znorrow, early in tbe morji- 
iug, is fixed for the attack. With the help 
of the blessed Virgin, wo will seize and de¬ 
stroy the Bavariaiis, and confide ourselves to 
the beloved Jesus. Come to our assistance: 
but if you fancy yourselves wiser than Di¬ 
vine Providence, we will do without you.*- 
Andrew Hoker.*'— A. Hofer, 238. 

The proclamation of tbe Kmporot Francis 
to the TjToleso, dated let June 1800, ^re— 
** Operations at all points are about to recom¬ 
mence; 1 will send you a helping hand. 
We will combat tog<;ther for our country and 
our religion. Your noble conduct has sunk 
deep into my heart: / uUi never abandon 
you. The Archduke John will speedily bo 
amongst you, and put himself at your head.'* 
—Ekzu. Jouak, Feldzuff in juJire 162. 
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rintutored character of the loaders j the town, and in the itar the Ba¬ 


by whom it wtis conducted Speck’ I varians, to make his appearance ia the 
bacher, who, in spfto of the utmost / middle of the action, and spread ter- 
vigilance of the Bavarians, had con- j ror among enemy, from the be- 
trived to warn the peasants on both lief that they were beset on r^ll sides, 
sides of tlio Inn of the approaching Thus the battle consisted of a varietyv 
gathering, * menaced the bridge of of detached combats in dihereiit di- 


Hall, and the lino of retreat down the 
Vfilloy of tlio Inn from the northern 
sido, whilo Colonel Reissenfcls co¬ 
operated in the same direction from 
the southern valleys, by a descent 
along the right bank of tho Sill and 
an attack on the castle of Ambras. 
Hofer descended with all the strength 
of the southern and central valleys 
of Tyrol, from the Brenner and Mount 
Ysel; while Teimer, with a small band 
of six hundred resoluto followers, wiis 
&ent by a circuitous route to the 
heights of llottingeu on the north of 

* “All the |>ii‘»8iigcs over ttio Inn. and 
cspccialiy tho bndj^e of Hall, were vigilantly 
giurded Dy tho Uavai-iaii po^fcs. who justly 
deomod it a ruattor of espccml imporUmce to 
]n*cvent any joint measure bciii^ concerted 
on the opposite sides of the nver. Spech- 
bacber, however, uudcitixik the perilous 
Tuissiou uf opening up a communication be¬ 
tween the northern and southern vidlcys. 
AoeompaniecL by his trusty companions, 
George Zoppol and Simon I^chncr, and a 
young peasant girl, Zoppcl's servant, he sot 
out on tho evoiiiiig of Wbit-Monday. lu tho 
evouing they encountered a body of a hun¬ 
dred Ovarian dragoons : Spochbacher and 
his companions concealed themselves behind 
some pine-trees at the foot of u cliff, fired on 
the party fVum their ambush, and iinnirdi- 
atoly scaling the precipice, loaded and fired 
again. The Bavarians, couccivinc tliey w<u% 
attacked by a numerous body of %ar]mlioot- 
evs, hod, and left the passage open. Spoch- 
baeber met with Holer accordingly, and a 
geuersd u'^sctnblagc around Innspruck was 
arranged for tho 2sth May, On his i*otum, 
however, fresh dilhcultics were encountered: 
tiie bridge of IJall and all the points of tran¬ 
sit were vigilantly guarded, and every per¬ 
son rigorously sean'hed wiio attempted to 
pass from one side to the other, lu this 
perplexity ho was relieved by tho inventive 
genius ^f bis trusty cotnpanion, George Zo])- 
pcl, ana his servant-maid. The girl first 
crossed tho bridge; and us nothing suspicious 
was found upon her, sho was allowed to pai^. 
Then George Zoppcl presented himself; after 
him came ti^riochbacher's great poodlo-dog, in 
whoso woolly tail tho despatches were con¬ 
cealed ; and while tlio sentinels were busily 
employed in searching Zoppcl’s pockets, tho 
dog, obedient to the Cjill of the servant-maid, 
bruaUei past tho soldiers and ran up to her. 
tipccUbacner came last; but being unknown, 
and uoriiing found upon him, ho was nllowoa 
to pass.**— Bartholdt, Krieg 1809, IG8, 172. 


rcc'Hons around Innspruck, contempo¬ 
rary \?ith the now furious struggle at 
the foot of Mount Vsel, between tho 
main body of the combatants on either 
sitle. By daybreak, Spechbachor ivas at 
the post assigned to him, and, amidst 
loud #houts, carried the important 
bridge of Hall with such vigour that 
it gained for him tho surname of Dcr 
I'}iuer-Tcvfd ,—the Fire -EkjviL The 
castle of Ambras soon after yielded 
to tho impetuous assault of Heisseu- 
fels, and the whole right bank of the 
Sill was cleared of the enemy; but 
they long held theii^ ground at tho 
bridgo* of Pabsberg, commanding tho 
passage of that tuiTont by the groat 
rood on the south u£ the Inn. From 
this position, however, they were at 
length driven about nooib by tho more 
skilled attacks of Captain Bobrawa; 
and the left flunk of tli^ enem^ being 
thus completely turned, and their re¬ 
treat dowu the Inn cut off, they were 
thrown back in great disorder to ^ho 
village and abbey of Wilten. • 

47- \Vhile affairs were prooeoding 
s<} prosperously on tho cast of Inna- 
pruck, a more dubious conflict was 
raging in the centre aud on the left, 
at tho foot of Mount Ysel. Haspinger, 
with a huge wooden cross in his lumd, 
here led on tho attack, and animated 
his followers not less by his example, 
than by the assurances of Divine pro¬ 
tection which he held foith. He was 
followed by Colonel Ertcll with the 
most disciplined part of the Tyi'olese, 
two thousand strong; while Hofer, 
with the peasants of the Passcyrtlxal, 
descended from Mount Ysel by the 
great road direct upon Innspruck ; his 
brave but tumultuous array shouting 
aloud—“ For God, the Emperor, and 
our Fatherland I" + The outposts of 
tho enemy were speedily driven in by 
the superior numbers and unerring aim 
of the Tyrolese riflemen ; but when 
t "Pur Got, den Kajsor, uud Vutcrlaud.’* 
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they adiqoRced out of the woods and 
broken Itnolls to the open ground in 
front of the town, where the Bava¬ 
rians we]% drawn up in line in admir¬ 
able order, the iiBual %u{»eriority of 
discipline and organisation became ap¬ 
parent, and the peasants were driven 
back. Rallying, however, among ithe 
rocks and thickets, they again poured 
down a destructive shower of balls on 
their assailants, and both sides main¬ 
tained the contest with the most un¬ 
daunted resolution. T^e ammunition 
of the Tyrolese, with wliich thev were 
very scantily provided, at length began 
to fail; they were compelled to re- 
sen'e theiy tire till it could be given 
with decisive effect ; and balls could 
be obtained only by the women and 
children,'*^ W'ho picked up those of the 
enemy which fell in the rear of the 
combatants. In this anxious moment, 
Teimer's bands appeared on the li&ights 
of Hottingen in the rear of the Bava¬ 
rians; and though their attack rwas 
restrained by the trooj>B which Deroy 
sent to oppose their progress, yet this 
circumstance, joined to the disastrous 
accounts of the progress of Spech- 
bacher^on the left, determined Deroy 
to retreat. At four in the afternoon, 
a sort of suspension of arms was 
agr^Qd to by the leaders on both sides; 
and as soon as it was dark the Bava¬ 
rians Commenced their retreat hy the 
left bank of the Inn, and, evacuating 
Innspruck and the great road, with¬ 
drew by mountain paths amidst rocks 
and forests to Kufstein, from whence 

* Speohbachcr was attended in the battle 
by his little sou Andrew, a boy of ten years 
of a^e. When the fire grew warm, his 
father ordered him to quit the field; the 
boy did so, but soon returned, and was again 
at his side. Irritated at this disolxidienee, 
Spochbacher stmek him, and ordered him 
to withdraw. He did so; but, without re¬ 
tiring out of reach of the shot, observed 
where the balls stniok the ground, and 
bringing his hat full of them next moruuig 
to his &ther. beggod that they might be 
used agHiUst the enemy. The wounded in 
this battle refused to oe carried tiom Uie 
field, lest those who conveyed them to a place 
of safety should weaken the cnmbabmts; and 
numbers of women throughout the day wero 
to be scon behind tho rank^, bringing np 
ammunition, water, ond relrcslimeutsto the 
wearied men.—B akth., Kritg 1809, 204-216; 
dfesch. A, Hoftr, 24b. 
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they continued their march to Rosen¬ 
heim in the Ovarian plains. 

48. In this battle the Bavarians lost 
four thousand men; but, what was of 
still more im})ortance, they were de¬ 
prived by of the possession of the 
whole of the Tyrol. Intoxicated with 
joy, the peasants crowded into Inns¬ 
pruck in such numbers, that they wero 
an oppression rather than a source of 
strength to the Austrian commanders, 
who were totally destitute of ammuni¬ 
tion or military arms for the ardent 
multitude. A proclamation was im¬ 
mediately issued, calling on all ^per¬ 
sons to bring forth their little stores 
of money and powder for the use of 
the troops; and considerable supplitis 
were obtained in this way, though in 
no degree proportionate to the wants 
of the people. The desperate struggle 
in the heart of Austria required eveiy 
sabre and bayonet around the walls of 
Vienna; the intervening country was 
all in the hands of the enemy, and not 
a dollar or a gun could be obtained 
from that quarter. Such, however, 
was the native vigour of the inhabi¬ 
tants, that without any external aid, 
or the support of regular troops, they 
not only cleared their territory of the 
enemy, but carried their incursions 
into the adjoining provinces of Suabia, 
Bavaria, and Lombardy. 

49. Onthe west, the peasantry of the 
Vorarlberg repulsed a body of Frencii 
and Wurterabcigors who attempted to 
penetrate'into Bregentz; on the east, 
Chostellar, who had collected four 
thousand regular troops, raised the 
blockade of t^achsenhui^g, and drove 
the enemy back to Yillach; in the 
south, Leinengen cleared the whole 
valley of Trent of the enemy, and 
then, turning to the left, descended 
the detile of Qie Val Sugano, and made 
himself master of Bassano at the en¬ 
trance of the plains of Treviso. Re¬ 
turning from thence to the banks of 
the Adige, he threw himself into the 
castle of Trent> where he was soon 
besieged by a division of Eugene’s 
Italian army. The landsturm of the 
upper Adige, however, flew to his re¬ 
lief ; the Italians, overwhelmed by 
numbers, retired with considerable loss 
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to Dolce; and the whole valley of the 
Adige^ as far as Verona, was cleared of 
the enemy. The Yorarlbeig followed 
the example of the Tyrol: all the val¬ 
leys took up arms, and seven thousand 
well-armed marksmen, Ibesides a land- 
Bturm of equal force, carried terror 
and devastation over all the adjacent 
provinces of Germany. Moeskirch and 
Memmingen were successively occu¬ 
pied, and laid under contribution; Con¬ 
stance fell into their hands; their vic¬ 
torious bands appeared even at the 
gates of Munich and Augsburg; and, 
in conjunction with the inhabitants of 
Suabia, who were highly discontented 
with the exactions and tyranny of the 
French troops, delivered no less than 
seventeen thousand of the prisoners 
taken at Echinuhl, Ebersberg, and 
Vienna, who found refuge in the val¬ 
leys of the Tyrol, and were speedily 
formed into fresh battalions. To the 
south of the Alps, Bassano, Bclluno, 
Feltre, were repeatedly in their pos¬ 
session; they communicated witli the 
Austrian regulars in Camiola; levied 
contributions to the gates of Verona, 
Brescia, and Como; and, spreading the 
flame of insurrection from the Black 
Forest p!> the }>laiuB of Lombardy, 
and from Salzburg to the Grisons, soon 
had twenty thousand infantry and 
eight hundred horse, regularly organ¬ 
ised and equipped, under arms, besides 
a still greater number of brave men, 
undisciplined indeed, but skilled in the 
use of arms, ready, in ease^of invasion, 
to defend their native valleys, 

50. While this heroic contest was 
going forward in the Tyrol and Vomrl- 
berg, the generous flame bad extended 
to the north of Gcimany, and the in¬ 
dignant feelings of an insulted people 
well-nigh induced a general revolt 
against the French authority in Saxony 
and Westphalia. 

It has been already detailed with 
what ardent though inconsiderate cn- 
thusiasm the people of Prussia had 
rushed into the contest of 1806, and 
what oppressive burdens were laid 
upon them after its disastrous termi¬ 
nation, [ante, Chap. XLili. § 89; and 
Chap. XLVL § 82], Since that time 
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the continued presence of the French 
troops, andtheenormousplui^er levied 
by their authoiity under the name of 
contributions, had still further spread 
the flame^ol discontent; dear-bought 
experience had dispelled all the illu¬ 
sions in favour of French principles, 
and the people were nowhere so ready 
tc^throw off the yoke as in those priii- 
cipafities where separate thrones had 
been erected in fa>iour of members of 
the Buonaparte family. Such was the 
Veight of the oppression under which 
they labourad, that the ramifications 
of a^sccret and most formidable iusxir- 
rection wtre spread over all the north 
of Germany. The ancient Gothic 
blood, slow to warm, but« enduring in 
purpose, was everywhere inflamed; 
the feeling of patriotism, a sense of 
duty, the precepts of religion, all cou- 
cun'cd to rouse a disposition to resist¬ 
ance. {The selfish mourned over the 
visi'Blc decrease of fheirsubstance under 
the withering contributions of Napo- 
loon; the generous, over the degrada¬ 
tion uf their covintry and the slavory 
of the human race. Everywhere the 
Tugendbund was in activity: Hesse- 
Cassel, Hanover, and Westphalia, in an 
especial manner, were agitathd, from 
the enormous weight of the burdens 
imposed on their inhabitants by the 
French government. Twenty thou¬ 
sand^ disbanded B<jldierB were scattered 
over the former dominions of England 
in the German empire, ready at the 
first signal to conqiose an army; os 
many ardent and discontented spirits 
existed in Cassel and Westphalia, await¬ 
ing only the first success of the Austrian 
arms to declare openly in their behalf. 
From the Thuriugian forest to the 
banks of the Vistula, from the Bohe¬ 
mian mountainsi to the shores of the 
Baltic, the threads of a vast association 
existed, held together by the sacred 
bond of 4 )atriotism, its members vowed 
to devote themselves to their father- 
land. Though the court of Berlin did 
not venture' openly to fan the flame, 
yet in secret they could not but wish 
for its success; and several of the moat 
energetic membersof the cabinet await¬ 
ed only the advance of the Austrian 
banners to urge Frederick-WilUom to 
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join the great confederacy for European 
free<lom. < 

51. It was chiefly with a view to 
give support and consistency to this 
enthusioatic spirit that tVo ^prand Aus¬ 
trian army, in the opening of the cam¬ 
paign, advanced towards &tii*euth and 
Franconia; and it^was in consequence 
of the unfortunate abandonment ^of 
that design, and the return of great 
part of these troo^j, when already on 
the borders of Fnniconia, to the banks 
of the Inn, that the early disasters oi 
the campaign, as already tioticed, were 
incurred, Chap. Lvr. § 20]. •Two 
of the Archduke's corps w<?re far ad¬ 
vanced towards the Rhine, and could 
not he recatted in time to share in the 
battles of Abensberg and Echmiihl; 
while the concentrated masses of Ka- 
poleou were thrown upon the Imi>erinl 
army, weakened in tlie centre by the 
advance of the vjm in one direction, 
and the retreat of t&e rear in another. 
Rut this early irruption of the Aus¬ 
trians towards Franconia and Saxofiy 
excited a prodigious sensation in the 
adjoining provinces under the imme¬ 
diate control of the French authorities; 
and early in April, a spark kindled the 
flame on* the banks of the Elbe. Katt, 
a Prussian olficer, had the honour of 
first yaising the standard of indepen¬ 
dence *Sn the north of Germany; but 
the effort was premature, and ht ving 
failed in an attempt u])on Magdeburg, 
he was compelled, by the active pur¬ 
suit of the Westphalian horse, to take 
refuge in the Prussian states. The 
next outbreak took place three weeks 
after, when Dombi»rg, the colonel of a 
regiment of Westphalian horse, was 
commanded by King Jerome to march 
against a body of insurgents. Con¬ 
ceiving himself discovered, he left his 
colours and put himself at their head. 
Evincing in these critical circum¬ 
stances, a spirit worthy of his* family, 
though fnrbeyond his ordinary charac¬ 
ter, Jerome assembled his guards, two 
thousand strong, and assuring them 
that he confided in tlieir honour, and 
threw himself upon their support, suc¬ 
ceeded 2 n attaching even the most dis¬ 
affected, by the bond of military hon¬ 
our, to his cause. Ebel, the minister 


at war, and Rewbell, governor of Cas- 
sel, displayed the greatest vigour and 
firmness of character; and, by their 
energetic measures, saved the kingdom 
when on the verge of destruction, and 
prevented a general insurrection break¬ 
ing out in the northof Germany. Dorn* 
berg, at the head of several tho\isand 
insurgents, maix;hed upon the capital; 
but having been encountered near its 
gates by a part of the garrison, whom 
he was unable to bring to a parley, Lis 
undisciplined followers were dispersed 
by a few discharges of cannon, and ho 
himself fled with a few followers to the 
Hartz mountains. His papers were 
seized at Homberg, and among them 
were some that compromised several 
persons in the service of other pc>wei*e, 
particularly Sohill, at that time a 
colonel in the Prussian army, 

52. This enthusiastic officer, an ar¬ 
dent member of the Tungendbuiid, and 
henrt and «^oul devoted to his father¬ 
land, was the first I'russian officer who 
had entered Berlin at the head of a 
native force after its evacuation by 
the French troops; and the impression 
made upon his mind by the universal 
transports which prevailed on that 
occasion had never been effaoed. His 
intentions were fixed; but the ardour 
of his disposition was tempered by a 
rare prudence, and but for the acci¬ 
dental discovery of his name among 
the papers of Domberg, his enterprise 
wopld in all probability have been de¬ 
layed till the period for its successful 
prosecution had arrived. Almost every 
day he led his regiment out of Berlin, 
in full marching older, to reviews, 
marches, and mock-fights, which so 
completely imposed upon the ministers 
of Russia, France, and Westphalia, that, 
with all their vigilance, they never sus¬ 
pected him of being engaged in any 
sinister design ; while his engaging 
manners and martial qualities render¬ 
ed him the idol of the soldiers under 
his command. Denounced, at length, 
by the King of Westphalia to the King 
of Prussia, who was then at Konigs- 
berg, he was summoned by the latter 
to the royal presence to ^ve an account 
of his conduct. Perceiving now that 
he was discovered, he boldly threw off 
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the mask; marolied at the head of six 
hundred men out of Berlin, under 
pretence o£ going to manoeuvre, and 
nt once erected the standard against 
France. Ho was speedily reinforced 
by three hundred more,•who joined 
him during the night; the whole inha¬ 
bitants of the capital applauded his 
conduct; and such was the excitement 
in the gairison, that it was with tlie 
utmost difficulty they were prevented 
from proceeding in a body to his stan¬ 
dard, The cabinet of Berlin, whatever 
may have been their secret wishes, 
were too much overawed by the iuHu- 
euce of Napoleon, and the intelligence 
recently received of his astoninliing vic¬ 
tories in Bavuriii, to sanction this haz¬ 
ardous proceeding. Scliill was indicted 
for disobedience of orders, and outlaw¬ 
ed for iiou-appcamiico; and Lestoeq, 
Tauenzein, and Soharnhorst, who were 
known to be at the Lead* of the war 
party, sent in tiieir rcsignatipos. The 
two former were brought to trial, but 
acquitted, there being no evidence to 
connect them with Schill's cntcrj>ri6e. 

53. Meanwhile Scbill, having collect¬ 
ed about tw(dve hundred men, present¬ 
ed himself before Wittenberg,^hero 
there was known to be a consiRrable 
magazine of arms and ammunition ; 
but he was refused admittance by the 
governor. He next moved towards 
Slagdeburg, which at that period was 
garrisoned only by two comi}Rnios of 
I’^rench, and three of Westphalian v^»l- 
tigeurs. Had he sacceedcd*iii gaining 
possession of that imj)ortant fortress, 
nil the north of Germany would have 
been in a blaze ; for it contained five 
hundred pieces of cannon, and a liun- 
dred and twenty thousand stand of 
arms, besides ammunition in propor¬ 
tion. The news of so vast an acqui¬ 
sition would speedily have brought 
thirty thousand men to his standage, 
whom its impregnable ramparts would 
have given the moans of disciplining in 
security. It is the more to be regretted 
that he did not attempt a coup-de-Tiuim 
agunst it, aa the urban guards would 
speedily have given him the means of 
defending its walls, and numerbus par¬ 
tisans within the town were already 
prepared to favour bis entrance. Iguo- 
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rant, however, of those propitious cir¬ 
cumstances, he turned aside Tipou the 
first appearance of resistance, at the 
distance of a mile from the glacis, and 
retired to I^iyiitz on the other side of 
the Elbo—having by an equally unfor¬ 
tunate accident diverged from the 
Hartz mountains, where he might 
ha>i% ynited with the remains of Dom- 
berg's corps, which had taken refuge 
in their fastnesses; %nd together they 
ivould have formed a body of disci¬ 
plined men, adequate to the encounter 
of the whol# forces of Westphalia, 
whicll at that period contained hardly 
two thousand regular soldiers. His 
unfortunate direction, however, down 
the Elbe, deluded by the ho})e of ob¬ 
taining succour from the English 
cruisers on the coast, led him far away 
from all assistance; and at length 
being pursued, though slowly,'and at 
a resfigcUul distance, J^y a considerable 
body of Dutch and Westphalian troops, 
he threw himself into Stralsund, of 
which he gained possession without 
much resistance, the greater part of the 
garrison having joined liis standard. 

54. He w^ns now at length within a 
renowned fortress, abundantly^ stored 
with provisions, and communicating 
with the sea; the isle of Rugen seemed 
to offer a secure asylum in case of«dis- 
aster; and ho had the good fofbune, 
the day after his arrival, to capture a 
sonvoy of seven hundred barrels of 
]>owder on its road to Denmark. But 
the defences' of the fortress had been 
almost entirely dismantled by order of 
Napoleon: only twenty rusty guns were 
mounted on the rampai*ts; the pali¬ 
sades were levelled with the ground ; 
and the ditches, half-choked up by 
luxuriant vegetation, presented hardly 
any obstacle to atT enemy. Still Schill 
had considerable means of resistance 
at his disposal: his troops hod swelled 
to two thousand infantry, and twelve 
squadronsof cavalry; two companies had 
been formed of students from the uni- 
veraitica, armed as yet only with pikes; 
and the larvdwehr of Pomei-anio, five 
thousand strong, might he expected to 
augment his forces, if he could hold out 
for afewdaySfin ordertogive them time 
to aaBcmble, Where, where was Eng- 
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land then? A single brig, with her 
pendanf', would have inspired such 
spirit into the garrison as would have 
rendere4 them invincible; three thou¬ 
sand men and a few frigates, would 
have rendered Stralsund the base of 
an insurrection which would speedily 
have spread over the whole of northern 
Germany, determined the irresoltltion 
of Prussia, thrown eighty thousand 
men on Napoleotn's line of communi¬ 
cation, and driven him to a disastrous 
retreat from Aspcrn to the Rhine. Hut 
the English govemmenl^, as ^sual, in¬ 
sensible to the value of time in vxpr, had 
made no preparation to turn to good 
account this demonstration in their 
favour in the north of Germany; and, 
as with the Vendeans at Granville in 
1798, [ante. Chap. xii. § 88], her forces 
did not appear on the theatre till the 
standards of her allies had sunk in the 
conflict. In vain all eyes were turned 
towards the occah f in vain everylteeple 
was crowded with gazers, anxiously sur¬ 
veying with telescopes thedistantntain; 
not a friendly sail appeared, not a pen¬ 
dant of England brought hope and con- 
solatiou to the besieged. 

55. Deprived of the hope for succour, 
on whilcih he hod .mainly relied in di¬ 
recting his steps to the sea-coast, Schill 
did all that prudence and energy could 
efleoi to strengthen his position. Pali¬ 
sades were hastily erected; the \icinity 
of the gates was armed; barricades wejje 
thrown up behind the breaches and in 
the streets, and the exteraal defences 
put in some sort of order. But, before 
his preparations could be completed, 
the hand of fate was upon him. The 
French authorities, now everywhere 
thoroughly alive to the dangers of this 
insurrection, made the most vigorous 
efforts to crush it ia the bud: ti^ops 
marched from all sides to the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Stralsund; the Dutch and 
Danish soldiers were united to all the 
Frendi who could be hastily drawn to¬ 
gether; and on the Slst May, General 
Oration, with six thousand men, com¬ 
menced the assault. The patriots made 
a gallant defence; but the dismantled 
walls presented huge breaches on all 
sides, through which, despite the ut¬ 
most resistwee, the assailants pene¬ 


trated, and the interior barricades were 
forced Still every street was obsti¬ 
nately contested. The result was yet 
doubtful, when Schill was killed, and 
his heroic band, disheartened, and 
without a deader, after his loss dis¬ 
persed. With barbarous and inexcus¬ 
able severity, the prisoners, though not 
subjects of France, were sent to the 
galleys in France, instead of being treat¬ 
ed as prisonors of war, which they 
in reality were. But the blow struck 
was decisive. The insurrection in the 
north of Germany was extinguished; 
and, on the same day on which Gene¬ 
ral Gratien had hoisted the French 
colours on the walls, the English 
cruisers approached the harbour. Ar¬ 
rived a few hours sooner, j^e place 
httd been secured, the insurrectiou 
spread over the whole north of Ger¬ 
many, and Wngram bad been Leij)siG! 
Such is the value of time in war. 

56. The Duke of Bruxiswiek-Oels, 
who, at {be same time that Schill left 
Berlin, had with a small Austrian force 
advanced out of the Bohemian frontier, 
and made himself master of Leipsic 
and other considerable towns in Sax- 
ony, being unable to effect a junction 
eithdP witk Schill or Dombeig, and 
surroundea by superior forces, was 
obliged to retire by Zittau into Bo¬ 
hemia, from whence, after the battle 
of Wagram, he contrived to make his 
way across all the north of Germany, 
and was ultimately taken on board the 
fTnglish oruisei^ and conveyed, with 
his black legion, still two thousand 
strong, to the British shores. The in¬ 
surrection was thus everywhere sup¬ 
pressed; but such was the imijreBsion 
which it produced upon Napoleon, that 
the whole corps of Kcllermann, tiurty 
thousandstrong, which otherwise would 
have been called up to the support of 
the Grand Army, was directed to the 
north of Germany. 

57. This gigantic contest stained 
also the waters of the Vistula with 
blood. It hns been already mention¬ 
ed, Chap. lvi. § 1^, that the 
Archduke Fernand, at the head of 
a corps of the Austrian army, mus¬ 
tering in all thirty-two thoTXsand in- 
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fantiy and five tbouBand cavalry, with 
ninety-six guns, was destined to in¬ 
vade tbe grand-duchy of Warsaw, at 
the same time that tbe Archduke 
Charles crossed the Inn, and the Arch¬ 
duke John descended from the Carin- 
thian mountains into the Italian plains. 
The direction of so considerable a por¬ 
tion of the Imi>erial troops to a (piar- 
ter where their operations could have 
no immediate effect upon the issue of 
the campaign, at a time when it might 
ojisily have been foreseen that the 
whole force of Na^ioleon might be 
hurled at once against the heart of 
the monarcliy, might justly be stigma¬ 
tised as a serious fault on the part of 
the Austrian cabinet, if military ope- 
rationa and consequences alone were' 
taken into consideration. But this was 
very far indeed from being the case. 
Throughout the whole contest, the 
military preparations of khe cabinet of 
Vienna were justly considered as sub- 
oi'dinate to their political measures ; 
and it was chiefly in consequence of 
the former being unsuccessful that the 
latter miscarried. The government 
were well aware that, the moment they 
tlu'ew down the gauntlet, tlm whole 
military force which ^poleA could 
command would be directed with con¬ 
summate skill against the centre of 
their power. They could not hope, 
even with the aid of English subsidies, 
to be successful, in the crippled state 
of the monarchy, in, resisting boJ[ov~ 
midable an invasion, unless they suc¬ 
ceeded in rousing other nations to en¬ 
gage with them in the contest. 

£8. To effect this, early and impos¬ 
ing success was requisite ; something 
which should counterbalance the pre¬ 
vailing and far-spread terror of the 
French arms, and induce neutral or 
semi-hostile cabinets to forget their di- 
visibns, and incur the risk of ventur¬ 
ing boldly for the cause of general free¬ 
dom. It was toward the attainment 
of this object that all tlie militaxy de¬ 
monstrations of the cabinet of Vienna 
at that period bad been directed. Tbe 
Tuaxch of the Archduke Charles to- 
warrla Franconia and Baireuth was in¬ 
tended to determine the hesitation of 
the Rhenish Confederacy, and rouse 


the numerous malcontents of West¬ 
phalia, Hanover, and Cassel, into ac¬ 
tion ; that of the Archduke John and 
Chastellar, to spread the flame of in- 
surrectioi^tlv^ugh the pbiins of Italy 
and the mountains of the Tyrol and 
the Vorarlbcrg. Not less important 
than either of tliqse, in its political 
cdhsequences, the advance of the Arch- 
dukS Ferdinand with an imposing force 
to Warsaw, would, it was hoped, at 
once paralyse the strength of Saxony, 
\h6 only sincere ally of Napoleon 
among the native German powers, by 
depaiving it of all aid from its Folish 
pOBsessiotts ; offer a rallying imxit to 
the numerous discontented in that 
kii^dom ; afford an inducement to 
Prussia to join the commetn cause, by 
securing Its rear and holding out the 
prospect of regaining its valuable Polish 
provinces ; and at the same tilne give 
Rusjia« decent pretext for avoiding 
any active part iu the contest, by the 
apparent necessity of providing against 
hostilities on her own frontier,—a pre¬ 
text of which there was reason to hope 
the cabinet of St Petersburg, despite 
tbe French alliance, would not be un¬ 
willing to take advantage. 

59. The army, of which* Prince 
PoNiATOWSEY had the direction, in the 
grand-duchy of Warsaw, was not^equal 
to the encounter of so considerable a 
force as the Austrians now directed 
Hgainst him. Great activity, indeed, 
bad been displayed,* since the peace of 
Tilsit, in organising an effective^ body 
of troops in that recently-acquired pos¬ 
session of the house of Saxony; and 
three legions of infantry, commanded 
by Poniatowsky, Zayonscheck, and Dom- 
browsky, formed a total force of twenty- 
two thousand men, including nearly 
six thousand excellent cavalry. But 
great part of these troops were newly 
levied, and had not yet acquired an 
adequate degree of military efficiency; 
the territoiy they had to guard, ex¬ 
tending from Dantzic to Cracow, was 
extensive ; and the flower of the Pol¬ 
ish troops were in Napoleon's Imperial 
Guard, or engaged in distant host^ties 
in the Spanish peninsula. The French 
Emperor, moreover, relying on the in¬ 
vasion of the Austi'iiiu province of 
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Galicia by the RusBlan forces, had not 
only made no dispositions to support 
the grand-duchy with external aid, but 
had retained the Saxons under Berna¬ 
dette for immediate support to thd 
Grand Army on the Bohemian fron¬ 
tier ; BO that Ponial-owsky found him¬ 
self, with not mor^^ than twelve thgu- 
Band disposable troops, exposed in/ront 
of Warsaw to the attack of nearly triple 
that number of endinics. That renown¬ 
ed leader, however, who to an ardenj; 
love of his country united the most 
profound hatred of tho^Btrangers by 
whom it had been despoiled, and%iili- 
tary talents of no ordiijary*kind, ma¬ 
tured in the best school, that of mis¬ 
fortune, resolved to stand firm with 
this inconsiderable body; and, without 
invoking or trusting to the aid of the 
Russians, more hateful os allies than 
the Austrians as enemies, to rely on 
their own valour for thtf'dt^fencc 
of the capital. He drew up his little 
army at Hazyn with considerable skill, 
and for four hours opposed a gall&t 
resistauco to the enemy; but the con¬ 
test was too unequal, between thirty 
thousand regular soldiers and twelve 
thousau^ men in great part recently 
levied ; and lie was ft length obliged 
to retire with the loss of five hundred 
killed, a thousand wounded, and four 
pieced of cannon. Warsaw was now 
uncovered ; and as Foniatowsky found 
himself unable to man the extensivei 
works which had been begun for its 
defence, he was compelled, with bitter 
regret, to sign a capitulation, in virtue 
of which ho was permitted to evacuate 
the capital, which two days afterwards 
was occupied by the Austrian troops. 

60. Accompanied by the senate, au¬ 
thorities, and principal inhabitants of 
Warsaw, Poniatowskjf retired to the 
right bank of the Vistula, and took up 
a position between Modlin and Sierock, 
on the Bug. The capital presented a 
mournful appearance on the entrance 
of the Imperialists; and in the melan¬ 
choly countenances of the citizens 
might be seen how deep^eated was the 
national feeling, which, notwithstand¬ 
ing all the political insanity of the 
people which had subverted their inde¬ 
pendence, still longe^ for that first of 
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blessings. The Archduke Ferdinand, 
with the view of paying a compliment 
to tine inhabitants, sent a message to 
the Countess Stanislaus Potocka, a Pol¬ 
ish lady of high rank, that he would 
visit her in the course of the evening. 
Ho expected to meet all the chief no¬ 
bility in her saloons, but he found them 
deserted. The countess received him 
alone. The dii*ection of the march of 
Poniatowsky was conceived with con¬ 
siderable slull, and had a powerfu^ in¬ 
fluence upon the fate of the campaign, 
for the Austrians had calculated upon 
his retiring to Saxony, and abandoning 
the grand-duchy to its fate ; whereas 
the continuance of the Polish troops 
in the centre of that country both 
evinced a determination to defend it 
to the last extremity, and kept alive 
the spirit of the inhabitants by the 
assurance which it held out that they 
would not deserted. The first care 
of Poniatowsky ivas to put the impor¬ 
tant fortrasses of Modlin and Sierock 
in a respectable posture of defence ; 
and having done so, ho boldly, by the 
directions of Napoleon, left tlie enemy 
in possession of the capital and three- 
fourths of the territory of the grand- 
duchy, and threw himself upon the 
nght bank of the Vistula, remounting 
that stream towards Galicia, whither 
Prince Gallitzin, at the head of twenty 
thousand auxiliary Russians, was slow¬ 
ly bending his stops. Meanwhile the 
Arrhduke Ferdinand more rapidly de¬ 
scended th#left bank, and in the middle 
of May appeared before Thom. In the 
course of this movement, Poniatowsky 
obtained intelligence that an Austrian 
division had crossed over to the right 
bank of the Vistula, and lay unsup¬ 
ported at Dstrowck in front of Gora. 
Rapidly concentrating a superior force, 
he suddenly attacked the enemy, rout¬ 
ed them, and made fifteen hiunlred 
prisoners. Thus the opposing armies 
mutually passed and crossed each 
other: Poniatowsky, relying on the 
support of the Russians, menaced Ga¬ 
licia and the Austrian provinces; while 
the Austrians penetrated to i^e Lower 
Vistula, raised the standard of insur¬ 
rection in the old Prussian provinces, 
and threatened Dantzic itself. 
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61. An event occurred in the courae 
of this expedition of the Archduke Fer¬ 
dinand’s light troops across the 
attended in the end with more impor¬ 
tant consequences than any other in 
the Polish campaign. In jiursuing the 
Aiistrians on the right bank of the 
river, a courier was taken by the Polos 
with despatches from the Russian 
general OortschakoHj who lay with his 
division at Brzeso, to the Archduke, in 
which he congratulated him on his vic- 
tory*at Razyn and capture of Warsaw, 
expressed hopeg^ for his ulterior suc¬ 
cess, and breathed a wish that be might 
soon join his arms to the Austrian 
eagles. This letter was immediately 
forwarded to Napoleon, who received 
it at Schonbrunn in the end of May. 
He was highly indignant at the disco¬ 
very, and transmitted tho letter with¬ 
out delay to St Petersburg, accom¬ 
panied by a peremptory demand for 
an explanation. Tho Russiiyi ci\binet 
hastened to make every reparation in 
their power: GortschakofiTs letter was 
disavowed, and he himself recalled 
from his command ; while Cheuni- 
cheff, the aide-de-camp to Alexander, 
wlio was tho military charffi-d'affaires 
for the Czar at the headquarters of tho 
French Emperor, exerted all his skill 
to remove the unfavourable impression 
produced by this unlucky discovery. 
Napoleon, who, after the battle of As- 
pern, had no need of another powerful 
enemy on his hands, feigned to be pa- 
tisficd, and the approach of tlfo Russian 
troops to the theatre of war, soon after, 
caused the affair to bo hushed up. He 
had wished that the Russians should 
have marched on Dresden to overiiwe 
Prussia; but to this the Czar would not 
consent, and Napoleon was obliged to 
feign consent to their advance into Gali¬ 
cia. Alexander accompanied this with a 
proposal that, in the event of the allied 
armies proving successful, Galiciashould 
be ceded to Russia ; but to this Napo¬ 
leon would not accede. The two poten¬ 
tates were already irrevocably alienated. 
The impression made on Napoleon's 
mind was never efB&ced; he saw that 
the ascendant of Tilsit was at as end, 
and frequently repeated to those in 
his immediate confidence, “ 1 see that, 
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after all, I must make war on Alex¬ 
ander,” • 

62. Conversing at Ebersdorf on this 
subject with Savary, who wee in a pe¬ 
culiar mant)^rwdmitted to his inmost 
thoughts, from having been formerly 
ambassador at St l^etersburg, bo said, 
“ I was perfectly in ,the right not to 
tru^ ^0 such allies. What worse could 
have happened if 1 had not made peace 
with the Russians Y What have 1 
gqined by their alliance ? It is more 
than probable that they would have 
declared openfy against me, if a rem¬ 
nant sf regard to the faith of treaties 
had not pitevented them. We must 
not deceive ourselves ; they have all 
fixed a rendezvous on my tomb; but 
they have not courage openly to set 
out thither. That tho Empei*or Alex¬ 
ander should not come to my assist¬ 
ance is conceivable; but that he should 
permit ^V^rsaw to bp l^ken, in presence 
almost of his army, is indeed hardly 
credible : it is plain that 1 can uu 
longer reckon on an alliance in that 
quarter. Pcrl^ps ho thinks he does 
me a great favour by not declaring 
w;u': by my faith 1 if I had entertain¬ 
ed any doubt on that subject^ before 
engaging in thdlhfiairB of Spain, I 
should have cared very little for the 
part which ho took. And yet, aftex^all, 
they will probably say that I am Want¬ 
ing to 4Dy engagements, and cannot re¬ 
main at poacc.” The instructions of Na¬ 
poleon to Caulaincourt at this period 
accordingly were, to appear satisfied, to 
mako no complaint, but to regard all 
his former instructions as auu^led,* 

63. The most important political 
event, however, which flowed from the 
battle of Aspem was the commence- 

« u . ijujq Bmporor’^ foeliUKS are liurt,' said 
M, do Champa^j to tho l)uko of Viccn^ta. 
iu a despatch of tbo 2d June : * that is the 
reason why he does not write to the Em¬ 
peror Alexander. Ue oaiuiot express a con- 
tidence which he does not feel: he says no¬ 
thing and does not com^ain. Forty thou¬ 
sand men in the Dueliy of Warsaw would havo 
been a real service. Look upoq your old in¬ 
structions as cancelled. Seem satisded. but 
do not commit younelf. From the very dr- 
cumstanco that the Emperor no longer be¬ 
lieves In the Russian allisnee, it is dedrable 
that the rest of Europe should share his former 
delusion.* de Champaony to the Due de 

Vicexce; June 2,180^ BIOXON, viii. S47. 
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meat of a eecret negotiation between 
A\i6tria» and Prussia, which, though 
from the tardiness of England unsuc¬ 
cessful at that juncture, was not with¬ 
out its effect in future show¬ 

ed that the ancient jealousies which 
had wrought such wonders for French 
supremacy were jFast giving way under 
the pressure of common danger. Even 
before that great event, a vagu4 corre¬ 
spondence bad boen kept up between 
the two courts ; and in consequence^ of 
distant overtures transmitted, first 
through the Count de Oultz, and subse¬ 
quently through the Prince of (Grange, 
Colonel Steigenstesch had been sent 
by the cabinet of Vienna to Konigs- 
berg, where the King of Prussia thou 
was, with a letter from tlie Empe¬ 
ror of Austria, in which he earnestly 
invited that monarch to declare openly 
for the common cause, and enter upon 
a concerted plan military « perations. 
Early in June the Einx>eroro£ Austria, 
in reply to a letter of the King of 
Prussia, wrote to the cabinet of *15 (t- 
lin. announcing that the bearer was 
authorised to regulate the proportions 
of the forces to bo employed on both 
sides, and the other arrangements not 
less salutary than i]]|||spensable for the 
security of the two states, in conform¬ 
ity^ with the overtures made by Count 
de Goltz/' The proposals of Colonel 
Steigenstesch were, that aa thu-war in 
which they were now engaged was pf 
such a kind as was likely to decide for 
ever the fate of the respective mon¬ 
archies, they should become bound to 
support each other with their whole 
forces ; that the general direction of 
the campaign should be intrusted to 
the Imperiiu generalissimo ; that they 
should mutually engage not to enter 
into a separate negotiation ; and that 
the peace to bo ultimately concluded 
should embrace not only their own, but 
the interests of the adjoining states. 
These propositions were warmly sup¬ 
ported by Schamhorst and Blucher, 
and the wbple war or patriotic party in 
the Prussian dominions. The former 
offered in a fortnight's time to have 
fifty, in a month a hundred and twenty 
thousand, disciplined soldiers under 
arms: he assured ^he King of secret 
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intelligence which would secure for 
him, on the first signal of hostilities, 
Mwdeburg and several other impor¬ 
tant fortresses ; and strongly support¬ 
ed the justice of Count Stadion's opin¬ 
ion, so deeply expressed in his des¬ 
patch, that the fate of Pnissia was 
inseparably wound up with that of 
Austria, and that the two monarchies 
must stand or fall together. 

64. On this occasion, the cupidity 
nndexorbitantdemands of the Prussian 
cabinet again marred the prospedt of a 
European alliance, and prolonged for 
four years longer the chains and misery 
of their country. Still clinging to the 
idea that victory must be clearly pro¬ 
nounced befoi*e they declared them¬ 
selves, and that they might turn to 
some good account the dangers and 
distresses of Austria, the Prussian gov¬ 
ernment replied, that they had evexy 
disposition to assist the cabinet of 
Vienna, ^but that they were in want 
alike of arms, ammunition, and money; 
that they could not take a port in the 
contest till the views of Russia in re¬ 
gal'd to it were known; and that they 
must have the guarantee of a treaty 
for the intentions of Austria, in the 
event of success, before they took a 
place by her side. To the envoy of the 
Imperil government, however, it was 
insinuated that ** a great stroke would 
determine the irresolution of the ca¬ 
binet of Berlinbut that, in that 
^ent, they would expect not merely 
the restoi-ation of all the Prussian pro¬ 
vinces of Poland, but also Avstria's 
shire in the partition, AnBpacb,Baireuth, 
a part of Saxony, and various lesser 
provinces, ceded at different times to 
France or other powers. It was, of 
course, beyond Colonel Steigcnstesch's 
powers to accede to such extravagant 
demands: they were referred, with the 
proposal for a separate treaty, to the 
cabinet of Vienna ; and meanwhile the 
negotiation, notwithstanding all the 
care of those engaged in it, to a certain 
degree tranapir^. A joint reiptisition 
was made by the ministers of Franco 
and Russia for a communicatkm of the 
proposals of Austria; ani although this 
inconvenient demand was eluded at the 
moment^ Steigenstesch was obliged to 
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quit Berlin, and before diplomatic re¬ 
lations could be established in any 
other channel, of which the King of 
Prussia still held out the prospect, the 
battle of Wagram had taken i>lace, and 
Austria, beset on all sides! and unsup- 
]X)rted by any Continental power, was 
driven to a separate accommodation. 

65. Affairs wore a menacing aspect 
for the interests of Napoleon in more 
distant parts of his vast dominions. 
England, seeming to rise in vigour and 
resources as the contest advanced, Wiis 
making her giant strength be felt in 
more than one quarter of Europe. 
Wellington had again lauded in Por¬ 
tugal; the consternation produced by 
the Corunna retreat had passed away; 
and Soult, defeated on the banks of 
the Douro, had with difficulty escaped 
from the north of Lusitania by the 
sacrifice of all his artilleiy and bag¬ 
gage. The Spanish armid^ were again 
assembling in the south d Castile; 
large forces were collecting in the 
plains of La Mancha; and everything 
indicated that, ere long, a formidable 
demonstration against the Spanish 
capital would be made by the united 
English and Peninsular forces. A con¬ 
siderable expedition was praparing in 
the harbours of Sicily to transpoi't a 
large body of English and Sicilian 
troops into the south of Italy, where 
it was well known their presence would 
speedily produce a general insurrection. 
This was the more to be dreaded, not¬ 
withstanding the well-knoiffn imbecil¬ 
ity of the Italians in militaiy opera¬ 
tions, that the recent annexation of 
the whole Ecclesiastical States to the 
French empire had aroused, as might 
have been expected, the moat vehe¬ 
ment hostility on the part of the Ro- 
man See and its numerous adherents 
in the Italian states. At the same 
time* General Miollis, the French gov¬ 
ernor of Rome, had so small a force at 
his command that it would be com¬ 
pelled, in all probability, to yield to 
the first summons of the Anglu-Sicil- 
ian forces. Lastly, the English, not 
content with their exertions in other 
quarters, wore, it was well known, pre¬ 
paring an expedition of unprecedented 
magnitude in the harbours of the Chau- 
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nel: fame had magnified to a hundred 
thousand armed men and fort^ soil of 
the line the forces to be employed on 
the occasion; the Scheldt, the Elbe, 
the Seine iibstdf, were alternately as¬ 
signed as the probable destination of 
this gigantic armajneut; and Napo- 
leoy, with all his resources, was too 
clear-^^ghtcd not to perceive that he 
might ere long be overmatched by the 
strength of a more fBnnidable confede¬ 
racy than ho hod yet encountered; that 
the English standards would soon rouse 
the might of*northem Germany into 
mortSl hostility; and that a second re¬ 
verse on fhe shores of the Danube 
would at once dissolve his splendid 
dominion, and bring the forces of 
Europe in appalling strength to the 
banks of the Rhine.* 

66. The impression produced over 
the Continent by the battle of Aspern 
was imuflense. It dissipated in a great 
degree the charm of Nax>oleoD*B invin¬ 
cibility; and, more even than thedubi- 
oiiS carnage of Eylau, diffused a gene¬ 
ral hope that the miseries of foreign 
domination were approaching their ter¬ 
mination, and that a second victory over 
the remains of the French ar^y, now 
shut up in the 9and of Lobau, would 
at once restore freedom to au injured 
world. While the English nation aban¬ 
doned themselves to transports 6f joy 
at thd prospects which were thus duwn- 
tng upon Europe, active endeavoum 
Were made by Austria to turn to the 
best account the extraordinary pi'os- 
perouB change which had taken place 
in their fortunes. Not discouraged 
by the failure of former attempts to 
rouse the north of Germany, the Duke 
of Brunswick-Oels again advanced from 
Zittau, at the head of his gallant band 
of volunteers, towards Westphalia: 
while a considerable body of Imperial 
laudwehr from Bohemia, under Gene¬ 
ral Amende, invaded Saxony; and an¬ 
other, under Radivojivich, five thou¬ 
sand strong, overran Franconia and 
penetrated to Baireuth. The forces 
remaining in that kingdom, the ^ulk 
of which had been drawn under Ber¬ 
nadette to the banks of the Danube, 

* Sco CbauB. LX. and lxi. where the events 
here alluded to are pan-uted 
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were in no condition to oppose this 
irruption; and the royal family, flying 
from their dominions, took refuge in 
France, ^Dresden and Leipsic were 
occupied by the troops: 

Baireuth and Bamberg fell into their 
hands; the insurrection spread over 
all Franconia and, Suabia; symptoms 
of disaflection were breaking ont^ in 
Saxony and Westphalia; and a chain 
of Austrian posts, s^xten^ng from the 
Elbe, by Nuremberg and Stockacb, to 
the mountains of the Tyrol, entirely 
cut of the commimicailon between 
France and the Grand Army. Mean¬ 
while the most energetic appeals were 
made everywhere by the Austrian com¬ 
manders to the people of their own and 
all the adjoining countiies, to take up 
arms; while Napoleon, weakened by a 
disastrous battle on the banks of the 
Danube, could maintain himself only 
by a concentration of all hb forces 
under the walls of Vienna. 

67- “Germans!" said the Duke of 
Brunswick, “ will you continue to co!n- 
batGermans? Will you, whose mothers, 
wives, and sisters have been outraged 
by the French, shed your blood in their 
defence ? It is your brothers who now 
invoke you—come to break your fetters 
— to avenge the liberty of Germany ! 
To {^rms, then, Hessians, Prtissians, 
Brunswickers, Hanoverians! all who 
bear the honourable names of * Ger¬ 
mans, unite for the deliverance of 
your fatherland, to wipe away its 
shame and avenge its wrongs. Rise 
to deliver tout country from a dis¬ 
graceful yoke, under which it has so 
long groaned. The day of its emanci¬ 


pation has arrived: none more favour¬ 
able can ever be desired."—“ Aspeni,” 
said General Radivojivich, who had 
penetrated into Franconia, and occu¬ 
pied Baireuth with flve thousand men 
from Egra, Bohemia—“ Aspern has 
destroyed the invincibility of Napo¬ 
leon ! Arm yourselves for the cause of 
liberty, of justice, of Austria, to deli¬ 
ver Europe and the human race.”— 
“ You comteit,” said Noditz, one of the 
chiefs of the Tugendbund, to the Prus¬ 
sians of Baireuth, “ in order to restore 
your country to your beloved King,” 
The Duke of Brunswick's volunteers 
wore a light-blue uniform, with a 
death’s he^ and cross-boncs on their 
cloaks, to indicate the mortal hostility 
in which they were engaged, from 
whence they ac^ired the name of the 
Death's Head Hussars, The officers 
were distinguished from the privates, 
in a corps Where all were respectable, 
only by a ^amall cross on their arms. 
The Duke himself was as simply 
dressed as any of his followers: he 
shared their fare—slept beside them 
on the ground—underwent their fa¬ 
tigues. These martial qualities, joined 
to the ascendant of a noble figure and 
unconquerable intrepidity, so won the 
hearts of his followers, that they dis¬ 
dained to desert him even in the wreck 
of the fortunes of Germany, after the 
battle of Wagram; followed his stan¬ 
dard with dauntless confidence across 
all }Vcstphalia and Hanover, embarked 
in safety f5r England, and lived, as 
will appear in the sequel, to flesh their 
swords in the best blood of France on 
the held of Waterloo. 


CHAPTER LIX, 

GAMPAIQN OF VTAORAM. 

1. Both the military and political ditional defeat, would expose him to 
position of Napoleon was now full of certain ruin. But it was precisely in 
peril; and it was obvious to all tbe such circumstances that his genius 
world, that a single false step, one ad- shone forth with the brightest lustre, 
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and that he was most likely by a sud¬ 
den blow to reinstate his affairs, and 
overturn nil the calculations of his 
enemies. No man ever saw so clearly 
where was the decisive point of the 
campaign, or so hrmly made up his 
mind to relinquish all minor advan¬ 
tages, in order to accumulate his forces 
upon that vital quarter where defeat 
to his antagonists would prove certain 
ruin. In doing so, he followed the 
natural bent of his genius, which was 
never inclined to owe to combination 
what could be effected by audacity ; 
but he was powerfully aided by the 
despotic nature of the authority which 
he wielded, and the irresponsible char¬ 
acter of the command with which he 
was invested. Many other generals 
might have seen equally clearly the po¬ 
licy of concentrating all their stren^h 
for a blow at the heart of their adver- 
sary's power, without possessing either 
the powerto effectsuch a con^ntration, 
or the independence of others neces¬ 
sary to incur its responsibility. In the 
present instance, he saw at once that 
the vital point of the war was to be 
found under the walls of Vienna; and 
that, if ho could succeed in defeating 
the Archduke Charles on the plain of 
the Marchfeld, he need not disquiet 
himself cither about the victories of 
the Tyrolese in their Alpine valleys, 
the insuiTection of the Germans on the 
banks of the Elbe, or the distant thun¬ 
der of the English on the shores^of 
the Scheldt Fixing all hisiattention, 
therefore, upon the restoration of the 
bridges, the concentration of his forces, 
and the reanimating of his soldiers in 
the centre, he gave himself little con¬ 
cern about the tardy movements of 
the coalition upon the vast circum¬ 
ference of the theatre of hostilities ; 
and wrote to his lieutenants only to 
keep t>pen the communications of the 
Grand Army with the Rhine, and he 
would soon find the means of dissi¬ 
pating the host of enemies who were 

* On the 6th June, Napoleon wrote from 
SebOnbrunn to Marshal Rellermaun, who 
oomtnauded the army of resorve in the 
north of Oermany. ** Before the enemy 
can have accomplished anything of essou- 
tial importance in Saxony, the Bmperor 
will have passed the Danube and be on 


now accumulating round his extrem¬ 
ities.* , 

2. The force which remained at the 
disposal of the French Emperor, even 
after the geiyr serious losses of the 
battle of Aspem, was still immense. 
The chasms produced by that disas¬ 
trous engagement h^d been more than 
sullied by the opportune arrival of 
EugeSe’a army at the Imperial head¬ 
quarters ; whUe itie corresponding 
forces of the Archduke John were, for 
t&e time at least, lost to the Austrian 
generals by tlKit prince having retreat¬ 
ed teethe Hungarian plains, instead of 
obeying his instructions and menacing 
the French communications from the 
Tyrolese mountains, \ante, Chap. LTii. 
§ 25]. From the confidential corre¬ 
spondence of Napoleon with Berthier 
at this period, which has since been 
published, it appears that, in tlie be¬ 
ginning «of June, ^tj^e Grand Army 
numbered, present with the eagles, no 
less than one hundred and ten thou- 
satfd infantry, and twenty-four thou¬ 
sand horse, with four hundred pieces 
of cannon; in all, including the artil¬ 
lerymen, mustering at least a hundred 
and fifty thousand combatants. This 
was independent of tbo corps bf >lar- 
mont in Dalmatia, of Yandamme in 
echelon in the rear towards Bavar^ of 
Lefebvre in the Tyrol, and of>Slac- 
donalil in Btyria. After making every 
deduction for the portions of these 
different corps which might bo requi¬ 
site to keep open the rear, and main- 
tain the communications, at least fifty 
thoiLsand'men might be ordered up to 
support the Grand Army: and thus, 
after deducting for the sick and absent, 
a hundred and eighty thousand men 
could be assembled in a month’s time 
under the walls Vienna, of whom 
thirty thousand were cavalry, with six 
hundred pieces of cannon: a greater 
force, if the quality and equipment of 
the troops is taken into consideration, 
than had ever in the world before been 

their rear. But a corps which shoulA^ 
)>roach tbo line of communication of tho- 
Grand Army might prove really danger¬ 
ous; far more so than ai^fchiug which eould 
occur in the north of Germany,” —Naro* 
LEOM to Kellsbmann, June 6,1S09: Pblxt, 
iv. 77, 78. 
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assembled iu a single battle. Nor 
vraa thisi' all; imm^iately in their 
rear they had a fortified capital am¬ 
ply stored with provisions, and con¬ 
taining abundant supplies it all sorts 
for the usQ of the army; and the great 
arsenal of the Aiistrian monarchy, 
overflowing with /irtillery, arms, am- 
munitloh, pontoons, and every species 
of equipment that could be desired 
for the most extdfisive military ope¬ 
rations. 

3. The inhabitants of the other 
countries of Europe, electrified by the 
intelligence of the battle of A^m, 
and the retreat of the French army 
into the island of Lobau, enteiiAined 
the moat sanguine hopes that they 
would immediately be assailed there 
by the victorious Austrians, and either 
driven to the right bank of the Danube, 
and forced to evacuate the capital, or 
compelled to lay dqm;n their onBrsiq that 
crowded and untenable position. Pos¬ 
sibly, if the Archduke Charles had been 
aware of tbe magnitude of the los&es 
which the French army had sustained, 
and the almost total exhaustion of 
their ammunition, he might, on the 
day after the battle, have mode good 
stdescenl upon the island, and achieved 
the most glorious success. Such an en- 
terpipae, however, would at best have 
been attended with considerable haz -1 
ard; for, although the French actually 
in the island on the morning after the^ 
battle did not exceed forty thousand 
men, yet an equal force was under the 
command of Davoust on the right bank 
around Vienna,'and thirty &ousand 
more under Vandammo and Bema- 
dotte were only a few marches in the 
roar from St Polten to Lintz. On the 
other hand, the Impeiialists, exhausted 
by the fatigues of a bdttle of two days’ 
duration of unexampled severity, and 
weakened by the loss of nearly twenty- 
five thousand killed and wounded in 
the strife, were too happy to have 
escaped without destruction from so 
dregful a contest, to think of immedi- 
atel^reoommoncing active operatiems. 
The force at the command of the Arch¬ 
duke, though rapidly augmenting, was 
not at first, after the battle, veiy con- 
' siderable. Fifty thousand of the war- 
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riors who had borne a part in the glo- 
riouBstrife aloneremaiued unhurt; Kol- 
lowrath might soon bring up twenty 
thousand more from Lintz; and when 
I the fatal detour of the Archduke John 
was completed, he, it was hoped, would 
be able to add thirty thousand veteran 
troopsfromthe Hungarian plains. Thu? 
a hundred thousand regular troops, of 
which about twenty tbousaud were 
cavalry, might be reckoned on for the 
I ^at rattle which was to decide the 
j fate of the monarchy; and as this fon;e 
would probably be swelled by fifty 
thousand landwehr, or reserves from 
the eastern and northern provinces of 
the monarchy, before the end of June, 
the forces on the opposite sides were 
not materially different, so far as nu¬ 
merical strength went. And even the 
superior number of regular and vete¬ 
ran soldiers in the Fj^nch lanks might 
be considered us compensated by the 
advantage,which the German host de¬ 
rived from the homogeneous quality 
of its troops, the animation with which 
they were inspired in behalf of their 
country, and the enthusiasm which 
they generally felt at the glorious re¬ 
sult of the late memorable battle iu 
which th^ hod been engaged. 

4. Whik remaining in a state of ap¬ 
parent inactivity at Schonbninn, Na¬ 
poleon's attention was chiefly directed 
to three objects. First, the convert¬ 
ing the island of Lobau into a vast for- 
tre^ rendered impregnable to attack 
by a plentiful array of heavy artillery, 
and connected with the right bank by 
strong bridges, from whence he might 
at any moment issue foHh to attack 
the Archduke Charles, and at the same 
time find a secure refuge in case of dis¬ 
aster. Next, the securing and keeping 
open his communication with the 
Rhine, by means of a chain of posts, 
occupied by strong detachments," and 
a skilful disposition of the troops of 
the Rhenish confederacy, under Le- 
febvre, Bemadotte, and Vandamme, all 
along the menaced districts in the val¬ 
ley of the Danube. Lastly, the clear* 
ing his right flank of the enemy, driv¬ 
ing the Archduke John still farther 
into the Hungarian plains, and throw¬ 
ing back upon the left flank the corjis 
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which ihe Aufltriaii g^erdiBsimo WMi 
pushing forwaod to eudeavoor to o^n 
up » commumcal^on with the Italian 
-army. ToaoeomplishtheseTario^ ob¬ 
jects, however, end ai the same time 
retain a sufficient numbel' of iroopn at 
Imdquarten to keep the great and ra¬ 
pidly-increasing army of the Archduke 
Charles in che^ required an immense 
accumulation of forces. Every effi>rt» 
therefore, was made to strengthen the 
Gmnd Anny. Marmont received orders 
tohasten his march from Dalmatiawith 
his whole corps; Macdonald, with his 
numerous divisions of the Itcdian arm)^ 
was directed to advance from Stytiaj* 
and the moat pressing instructionswere 
sent to the rear to order up eveiyman 
and horse that could be spared from 
the depots ax^garrisons in the inte- 
xior, to the hn|!Wt^ of i^e Ovand 
Army. 

5. Ihewoi^in nod^Hndof Loba^ 
were of the zkost gigantie dascription, 
and still rexo^ an ^iduring monu¬ 
ment of the great destos of Ihe Em¬ 
peror Napoleon, and we persevering 
•energyandakiUofhisengineers. Never, 
since the days of the Romans, had oon- 
atructions so vast been erectM in the 
field in presence of the enemjr- Three 
solid bridges connected that unportant 
island wi& the right baid^of the Dan- 
xxhe; and, in addi^n to these, a fourth 
ran across all the islands from shore 
to shore, over an extent of two hun¬ 
dred and forty fathoms. The most 
eztraordinary pagas t&en to rou¬ 
nder this bih^seoW against the mis¬ 
fortune which luid bshdlen the former 
one. Immediately above the bridge 
of boats^oneon pilesrwhidii served 
as a banW both apdnst the vied^oe 
of the curmrt^ and the maehiaatiO]||B 
of the enwiy; and close adjoining to 
it on the other side^ one mi ponto^ 

* tb auchperfiratloa wemthemCvts^tscf 
these distant md numeiCAis bodies brought, 
that on each ae»pat<h wss marked the hour 
and minute when the eOnrier set out, wiffi 
the hour when the troops wete remixed to 
1)6 St the ganeESl mndtsvons hi toe island 
of lobau; and t^ny all l^tsd, -many from 
the dictanos of soma hniMred muea: at the 
precUt due aialgned to thoim*-f avAar, 
Iv.». 
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which also oqntribttted to the strength 
of the wduda^ and served as <«h adm- 
tional line of passage for the odumns 
of hifan^ and light diarlcts. Both 
extremltMofi these bridges were for¬ 
tified bv strong that on 

thenoraiern end,wh^ mwac exposed 
to JhO attacks the enemy, soon be- 
cam%a compete fortress, with ram- 
paft^ wetdihmSs, ravelins, and lunettes, 
aim^wiih eighty j^eoes of heavy can- 
ijon, drawn from the arsenal of Vienna. 
AU the prominent points of the inter¬ 
mediate iskxffis wm also fortified and 
mounted with artillery; Smd boats 
wereoo^sdted wd manned J^mariaes 
brought h?om Rrest ty the provident 
fore^h^ of Ihs £k&|ie^r, before the 
opening ef .tW cmnpidgn, to be in 
readiness to interoc^ turn aside 
any fire-ihlps or joaded barks that 
nd^t be iffixeoted^ against the hrid^^,. 
hj eaeimj, Ihh Emperor was ipv^ 
defajbigable m urging, forward these 
iznroriant operaU^. Every day, for 
thw first fortnish^f he was to be seen 
in the island ol l^bau, animating the 
men, conversing with^ihe ensbeers di¬ 
rect^ the w<ffkB; and such was the 
vigour which his presenop. aqd.'4Xgw^ 
tIonS xnsidred into his folmwm, 
ihafortnightafter the battle of Aspeim, 
the fortxfi^ions were beyond the reach 
of the enemy^s attf^am in a xftonth 
they were entire^pli^ 

• 6. hmnouse as tomC preparations 
were, itimnottothemaWathatthe 
Empmwr trusted for the grand opera¬ 
tion of crossing the^ river. He’ was 

t Xhxting this uomentoas tperiod, the oaro 
of the Ibnpttfor extendedlnmespeolalmaa- 
aer to the eomfort and iutemsts of bia sol- 

tav-W-i.______.tit**..— ___ 
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U, ittj hics^" sidd Zhu^ieba, 
I hope you flna the wine jgopd.^-r^'^lt will 
not make ue dngak,** mpSett me of their 
number; ** there » out fli^tax^«-ipointing to 
the Zlanube. JChe Emperor, who had ordmd 
a dtotributtohCgabo^e of wine to eaah man, 
wee iurprieed, end promteed an immedlete 
iuouiiy. fierthler aitsntly iet It on foot, 
ma tt tutned bit lihal f»iy mouM^ 
sent by the Si^peiur a nw dsyeb 
the emy, aid been pmfoioed eud 
eeme of the commtsBirteeL Ihev 
mediatfliybietwht to and Ci 
to be thotwPkssjrg w OEWigiUKMt ^ 
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iirouU;9|K04dlt/SM nd^pehfii^ wewi^da^edtoilwwtb^ 

eiLaiii 7 ^i^.attai^'M teo^ tpeedOy iL<^oi% Ina idtaaitioii 

irtw w«y and 

^Qg Siiud^ in 

Inr ii^yil|P|&');aa4i^^ to tmr thoiii^ 

the onmm :tb; IjUrold^M £rom ^ bi^ the kttM' design^ 

iSb^ l!^Mi!i^\^kz^ the etHroj asad.it tlke nUBO tkae> diii^ittbt the at- 

{oridfii^M ilk teRl4^ ofthh oneway, 

ftote^ take ^>wit amiuiitie^ o£ ^t^auuieffge'wei^D^^ 
armed ^lleo^ Wi^ 4btt^ on the u$|Mr part el 

the 4hera bf thO Channd^ these gre(.t tivj^t^^.titeirieBda; wluk^^ 
operatfi^ were intend^ 01 % to aemi<d]xa%r jdidre 
Ida hid^di dfi%iu^ aii^oOneeal from baii^ frooQ% thb northern hank, was 
the enemy the/rw poi&i^<4 Kmsd with hea% from 

IVhile these, orodisioiie hiraim sod the artooel of YieBna. mtd a hundred 


de%iuv 


iion of the Austrians to theantin^l^ on er^ hOwStaiMl along ^ wide cir- 

S 'u front of Epdfng^ tihere were oumferenae* yjFent fgvpei^ to cover the 
collected in one of the harrow formation the hew hridgeiy and be- 
hehind the idand^c^ Lohau, wilder the Zmp^ialieiahy their wide- 
in a situation entirely ooucealed.from esiended firs, 
the enemy, ihec^matoti^ fi^<three T* While jfamleon was enga^ in 
othea: biidges oyer the nanuwarm of thd^ great,undertakings, titra Austri- 
the river which sepaint^ that frisud ana on thdr part were not idle. Di- 
from the northern bdsk, and reotlj opposite tO'ihe end of the main 

were mxK>i]strmAed tb^ihey could be brid^, where the attack was antioi- 
transported aadiput togeti^; with ex- pated, the Arohduke CharloB erected a 
traoiohisiy oelleH.^J One > of ^ese TS8tUna>ofiutrenchments,whioh,nin- 
bridges was oompoiM of a aUigle^^ ning from Aspem across the former 
^%ty iia1ho^ field of battle, and throu^ Essling^ 

of we <4 . the oH .bri%e temkated on the bai^ of the Dan* 

wh3c^1iadgi^ way,Qn idm,f^ uhe wt i^ilMindorf. .Xhese immense 
reconstzwm .udth .iiu% ddUrthe W^xrki^cohriystii^of fim r 
thirds of;1>oaitr'd^^ mwn iw^sp^A united by a odrtain, were 

from the The first striwhe^^ palisades all nloug 

of these bri%esinMi |na%’ conridaroa th^t%iLand atmeipi^th n hundred 
BO. wond^ri^ a. pkoo/<d art, 'that a imd "fifty^piaoss .oi||^ hj^vy artiilery. 
model of k k atOlprmtTod inl!laris^ ^s ba^ army was 

intlm,£^'l^49k;OMnarT^^ statiom^ abobt w iaogue ih the rear, 
of 4fb. .the akm^oomo of the'^Uttle atream, 

whW water 

■MsSf ht, %o .|,<£. Bttengti^ 
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.haiporiiasb to-li&e tpq^^in the 

Inma ij^e^»:tlm‘ notary art:, tibe 

On'IhoboAepi* ^^ ar^Uory 

^ huum^us sapidieB 

i^nt, w^ rpif^^ 
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pulUte ^ tbe om^ danMtio 

bc9ed^; of ^^bpt)9M lutd l>rotiigkt ed jfiiii^ oUm.. The^Oako of 

Bivdwviri^ Ifie om 

6<1 in 1 ^ Ihebr «i)iiMen im < 03 ^^ 

ranlu; 4 fe J^entionww^^ 

iondegreeldtii«i]rt^iaib#^ 4 rfioi!i^; ^ na- 

nnd, bmre the^ndof Joi^alios^^ ^bflWF and 

and foxly iliooBBid nnon, of' tike ^a%if ocaniannigatton 

twenty-dvB thouBKfid were e^endid kt& «&d $)a&kfbrt 

oayalxy, Wttb eevelE^huiidv^ piects ot w^aa^^pc^p^ i^jSk^vskA Amy. 
oatmon, were aaaetisMed round opraati^e fol- 

Aufftrian aCandardi^ eiU.animated ^ IdwedtJm'Atmo^ cf w Austrians 
tbeir reoent victoty with a degree of to route , of 

spirit and oithtsuasm before Pte^pzg ijua ^ tik«fr ooxnmu- 

witnessad in the Imperial annks. f 3 w ArtMuhe John and 

8 . The sitaation of the recmective thefiNiagim^ TheArch- 

partiea required that the prinmpcd at- didbo ^ 

tention of theFrenohrikOuld betuused of BSipl^ iAe t<mBio^!FMburg, situ- 
to the preaerratidn of their oomxauni-^ ated n leaMes^below Tietuoa, on the 
oationB dear wii^ the BhSai^ and of, benkof ths tiver* with a i^te-du- 
the Oennans to the m aintana a ea of p&ai eommwadwthe bridge.ai*that 
their oonnedion 'iritii thafaitem^ltt^ {dabe erq^ Dunuhe. - Desirous of 
dncee of the enqdre^ wii^ tl^ fbroea didO^jUg the eneldV fronl this im- 
of the monarchy wei^ sdll untonc^edy portent pos^ which gave them the 
and the great armament odled dm means <d mahoeuTr^ on both baohs o 
Hungarian itksuxreethm Was daily ac- of the river, and of tundng his right 
quiriug a more oomidete oontist^y* dank, Napokon directed Davoost to 
this purpose, K^leon issued the nuKrch agpunst it. Be found the ito* 
.moat pressing onkrs to Bouroi^ and riie 4 ponr iin&nishedr 4 mdhbt^^ 

Bouyer to reopen, with all the forces to. 0 Bvry.ft ^ a oovpdjMnm/ but 
of the Confedmtioa whidi thoyeould sostrined ^ Of; the Andrian ^rks 
assemble, the great road to the IfihiiK^ .repulsed ^raem. wi& loM; wl^^ 
and, neglecting aU minor olbjeots^ to arm of the Dannbi^ t^vdnfy tom in 
concentrate their ^ok troops ^upon biuadt^/which sepwated them from 
tiiat vital line of oommunieaiSm* 'vAt the isfis oooupied '(y tihb SoaperialiatB, 
the same time Bdkmsan, who #as lowing in reared it 

soon altonrards jibooeede^ )/f Im&bt imposinlbla lor them to , 4 ido^ the 
was directed to sMn 0 ^^ miimty hmh hk advim<md pMris m 

thoacoumnktionofmimpesisgiQvoc, river, Bo#twer,by'oecnib^ 
under the dbondsttioh ^ tXk Array { with two atiohg riUage 
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to 4WQu*ftuiat|ttW o* 


tha 


fomed aituwtioii ^ ^ , 

the Aicbdpkc Pakttoe, ^^0 
BdtiMtin^ltffoim atR ^ g jy 
ludted fowsM amounted to twenw^wo 
OioiMaiid regular trooja, and ejrtr^ 

tiiouaand of the inaurrection; and t^y 

took poat in a.itwng portion on ^ 


Saabadghete, and the helghta oi 
SmV^T; Niieir kft Waa Iw 
A moiaaa; their Oemtre ran through 
the fawn of, nuraerow 

llAt horae ewrf dlro^ al^ the 

& ^ the 

^oaen troopa pomnAed k equaw ^5® 
kdiioe m fasaer |j| adtj^,ol ^ 
-iOentr^ whieh looplmle^ t»d 
Atfapgthenedljf A 'tovrwo^^ beadee 
■ - ■ Wph formed a B(Mft of 
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vith the hwvy dragoone, irete on 
tieht: Rwthod tnth hi# numetous oi- 
v&on'W&ein re»erre,behmd^e centre 
and left fiugene fbttaed ^ trooM 
in coluttma of divWonin eehelo^ the 
righi in advance ; hut, before the jc- 
had become aarioua, that order 
was abandoned by the »pid ad;^ce 
of the centre and left, *»« tbe battle 
became iM^rsd in parwW Im^ it'® 
foroea were about thirty*hTe thouaand 
to nhmbetv inferior by ftoe thwawd 
to tiwwe of the enem; but thia dia- 
advantito ^ niowthancompeTO^ 
hy the 

mem whfieueialy.haM cdthoseoppoa^ 
to'thern 'Wtire.TaW leWee or;^to^r8 
who bad ^j«sirer,«nebont^ a ho^ 

'• w«» thbW b* S#»4 .'wo»« 
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wua 1 ^ of ipffti&tiy, i^a 

adfao<MNt;.tI|^ |m gtotw W 
iEwean^l^MiiiO^ pf 

iihjC goi 

abreaat of w foaemer^ "Bat, bp, was, 
there met by the fixe ^f a battp^ of 
twelve, pieces, the, .gi^lpephot m>m 
which made wide' charms id his 
line; and tha AiMsisna, mt^tizig % 
the hesitation ocoBsioned^y this nu« 
p^cpected dhKhaxge/xnade a vigoroaa 
onset, which drove back the whole 
Ot^tre in disorder; while at the same 
tinteBapagoay d’HlUiera, with his Ital* 
ian division on the lef^ checked by 
the mordeTouB fire which isshed firom 
the village of $sab^hedy, was also 
forced to give groohd, and already the 
cries of victoxy were heard along the 
whole of that part of the Austeian Une. 

12. Eugene Saw that 4he decisive 
moment had arrived, and hg hastened 
to the i^t to arrest th& disorder. He 
instantly addressed a im wordf to the 
dying Italians, exhorted them to re- 
menaW their victories and their gloxy; 
and, what was still more to the pur¬ 
pose, brought forward the reserve, un¬ 
der Gienerm Fftotiiod, oonsisting almost 
entirely of French troops, to th^ sup¬ 
port. The arrival pf these vAerans 
changed the lim of the day« The ltal- 
fans, reanimated hsj this seasonable 
sup;^rt| retumed to the. charge; '^e 
centre and ri|^t„of thp enemy v^re 
fonwd, and Ssabedgbedy was. carried, 
^ponthis Axrimi^ JTohdbrpu^t 
reserve thefUmer 

rihk 

mi 

^ chtiMoe, an d a 

^ ... 
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..... 


i th^uslriah^li£ 

mi ..ci^udijr' ' 

tpethp/i»hpi« iiri^Srof^ 

fiuninirii 


[ungairian hpr^ 




firiA Instahce cverwhalm^ 
n imd hii diririphi ^ho hod 
ad^eei .to Sppport the hrigade of 
Colb^. WhhSt tva# enj^touring to 
ttnh. tm.^uaip^ f^^ front, 

whiidk iftil^'prPloDged its defence. But 
Groh^y Cf^ op with his terrible, 
cuiramei^ the enemy,, 

whsh tdpta ly their pursuit, with 
such 'T^nwv that they were dxivem 
beehSP was to leave the heroic de* 
fenders Pt that isolated post en-- 
tirely to thrir owh xNwourc^ 

13. tiiough thus left in the aoiddle, 
as it were, of the Frimch army^ Ham- 
mel an^the bero^,;^ender8 of ihe 
fanndiouse abated nothiDg of their 
resolution. Britated at thus prolong- 
ed*0|^Bition, Serras prepared a new 
att^; he Unwlf, With his whole 
divirion^ assailed i%>n one side, while 
BousseL vridi wif^ brigade, teoom- 
menoedti&e atiw^ ih front,, Notldng. 
could xedst this last smround- 

ed on ^ rides, the walls of the build- 
it^ were earned by eicaladb, the 
out down by redoubled riardkes'df the 
hatobeV sM .the/infidriaied seldiay 
Pushed Jbto the buSidmghV A fririitfui 
messamw heg^/; In 'the- tumult 
beams 

deathet 


'r^idii^;,ai^ amidst fhe 
betweiiri the French asei 
tell lh: a trtt- 






: Saabjtdghedy was recsTK Austimmi^ 


and ^oeripri^diri^ dedslte auc- 

dess attamishsd in'a^Ud 

per iu the rillitgis of Bismeyger and 
c< tha.ri^esny^lrim hbxr fought 
mdr tb secure 
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'180 hAsT^Y of EtmoWL toHA». li^ 

FMa^ttuta^in tl^ Si|tii«<ii^ 
UttfikOiSii 'AM ICatcAbnOalai 
: .>^11^ omoiomns^ e^ety ■jo}Mt(w^'''#^ 
'iM^.^lCMlm n^^:ijM»ofM9&hl^ .im t^ 

f^i4 llDaa^^ l^tores and the 

The ftnt of these 
hud remained in oom- 
Jf mA» Xiolwitli* ttuoad <rf i^e Hl^n provinces ever 

the ireeiv; of Tilsit, found hhn- 
the wrailt iMiDenhi^e te tbe b^ in theeai^ partof the wnpa^^n, 

tro^pp mnteeriw^ iienitxnetkwi^ ^tivelyiiKdettfd^^jB^theFr^chanm 

vr^ oolSaposed Bd^laqp e'portion Htj hy the advance ii the Archduke John 
l&e ImieriBi iffmy, AM thrdngh Gamiola and Styria to the 

bronghtuvtd fire for ^elnttai^ htfnka of the Adige. In the end of 

honrs dSspi^ the palm ,q^ yiimty Apri^ the Austrian general Stoicke* 
vitih vetenm aokBem*. It we attend- had iMen detanhed bylduftt prince 
e4 how^eb by very ^eaad»one eoaae^ with eight tho\mnd mmi to aid the 
quenoea, Not on^ wasihe moral im* inBrnrectioneiymovemcats which vrero 
preaaion of the bp^e of Aroem sen- preparing hrihe^mounfoins of Dalmn- 
s^ly weakened lops Of the very tin agai^ the S^oh authorities; 
next senons engagamwt whudi topk and some skirmfokes had taken place 
pikoe between tbiwdpoweiivbuttiie between iQke advanoed posts of the op- 
foroe of the Honwrien fognersetion weite paities, ia whieh the Imperial- 
waa inecoverably t&e ill hid advaatage. They had 

snooess of its font, easaj in iunaSt and already descended from the hili^ and 
the leap of the fortxees and hatrOnehkd made themselves masters of a consi- 
cwchpof JKaeb^ vdii^ehcntly a^^ deorable extent of eea-coasl, including 

pj^kooii letter jnui evaooated im- thefortofliosttnPioolOfWhdchbrought 
medhA^efoerl^iMdttle; thefonner them into eontaot with the. English 
Wae iim&f afjMr besk^ by Ijauds- cruisers in the AcHatie, when the in* 

teUigenoe of the retreat of the Arch- 
asaimid of Vien!n% ti&en, with^ its duke from Italy, and the cesjc^approsch 
tvPO^ t men, chiefly olMariftonaldbylAybaehtowai& iheir 

ntd^lb. !l^ .pwessi(m of this for- line cd communiostioa with Austria^ 

' * ' -. — ^ ^ -^ - - - ‘- -. - a - S ^ ^ . ■■■■■ « f X A in#! Kl 11 n fM fk 




^aiwy df jS'foirtii&edTioBi on tl^ anaweeveaw aotion took place on the 
of J(^ii^,foom?wh»fo th^ 23d, on the bahke of the hike, without 
wiewi. pl^%>Jjfcave impor- any decdidve advianfogeto either party; 
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the forces o{ iiiAinoniar<^T ill ] b^ IjKN'thM 

'wwpe 'pa^ttfully; e«4 hj-cfiou rOfi^fl^ ircf- C^f}ii$: w ' 

Toning ibe mounteine in J^ie in 
their march totwpds nod the Vilae^im Of 
Hun^eupkim. > rte ov^iiiMt 

16. Theseretii^hggeneilteh^^ teijS eipootx^tm 

periloiin task to p^om in^thjpir merch 

eaetward throu^ Btyria aikd Cttnnol% dukej^ tec«^ hw to ; 

where. ktarmoD^ eatAhh^C^ at Let- f^;jpi^htjr 'hi4 9>od 

bach, waa ready to fell perpendicukrfy aodof^ 1m lof HiMii" he had 
on tlitir Sank; and Macdon^d, who 

waa hastening up from Tilla<^ in t!a- p|gediE»>^ to take#e'd^ 
rinthia, on the traces Eugene, threat- of tv^eoty fhouctod mehi of whom eight 
ened th^dr rear. It appeared almost thownd; ywa ^olafC. With tihis 
impossible iJiiat they could escape so impOlls^&xoo 'll^^ii^ 
many dangt^rs: but such was the skill ginidwoflfuiiTf^# and Agram 

of the Imperial commanders, and the ohtheBai^ aisahegbihishSarchiiorth- 
activity of their troops, that they not i<^ .l^ih thO desigh of 

only extricated themsdTes without any joining the AnMdkef; whom he con- 
aer ouH loss from this hazardous Situa-; oeived to be, .Grate in 

tion, but nearly indicted an im- He m^ed/ho^yer^ao f io^ly^ that he 
ix>]'tant blow upon their opponents, did not realih lihr^lMCg: tUl ihe Iffth* 
Chastellar, obliged to lA^aate the thedayaft^thabati^of Baahi thof%h 
Tyrol, had descended the TsJley of the the dSta^loO .wee only eij^teenltt|pn;^. 
Brave, and asstaubled his tmops at being net, miles a>^y; Hw 'he 
y?llach ; from thence he made a extrm himleU as his ^strength, 
demonstration against Klagenfurth. zxdttedandthe<nh!hi^uiTe^hSiD;%lkt 
where the lutlian '^eneml Rusoa had have been on the htth in direct oooa- 
collected a fe\ battalions; and after municaiion with that prinOfS; and^in 
some sharp fighting he reached the tfme to sluure in the battle, Wis only 
right bank of the Brave, and succeeded, requited him to man^ teu o/^twdre 
by throwing that river between him miles a-day, no Wat undmiakihg lot, 
and his pursui.i»^ an extricating himself Tehran tioopsandhardymbuntaiiM 
from the dangers that threatened him. and had he done so,ihe bai^ of^i^ 
He would have been utterly destroyed would eitl^ not have, been iOught Ot,, 
if Ifarmont had been i little more ex- have besneonvert,^ into e>Tictoty, an^ 
peditibus in his movements ; for hAd the ^jrahdttke 
that generti.! arrived two, days sooner, sand tmditoours^^i^u^ 
at Nakka, whs^e the two roads from appealed w3h on^'^ 

Elsgenfarth ai^ >'ViQiudi unite, he fi^ of Wagzenn'^^^ 
wotddhgveotoupieditoeotdyrot^ genendshbu^betb^koe^^ 
etWh ihe enemy opimd bave tnaehad, ditto tdmavv^t 
l^tjDrsve; Qb^ hadtlffoyto wstoper^kto^ 
him^ a#Pto md^ inH%tfasiir% 

thkt^gahi^ 

A.,b4«»a 

bi^ 


imm 


I*. '■ ...» 
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«£ thAberi 
<>f tan>rxt» 
waeni.t 0 


ant OBY ’Qiff 

«ri«^ AmwivM tbe daaiga bapeiiiaUiri 
’i U l W lriMBa nUtiMt tiiADt fltHMAO&i 




poati iitilA «f OtAli; ud SWb gtibeiiiA M 

ArtttKn^ 

cat ^ llM tm dm «aiM^ A i(tMr 1Nt«MiiS4» to 
the mte « tit* ««Mm aad retired to of tbe coetlek owl 


cat oO^ mA ^ m* MMe^ «aiiwd 
the «the ead retired to 
thehiulvoct WeJMitwi,OTtrtlM Kitoi 
At hittaiiM df the >edUgr at 
Himnff teedted iateUigMMM^ hetrever, 
ja w^ounw of tfte oMae of the 
Mel poiiltica of thh reela hofyof the 
eaemyt foroei* eddoh he conceived to 
be uiwile to teJtoeay peMla the actioB 
lehidi i»ai appnMehiBi& he ■«nt*lNMh 
four bettoKoao anderCktloadlQamlder, 
erhoreeumAhisft>itiierpOBitl<» aacom 
the fjott, and reaewed the bombard¬ 
ment. In thii (Hueiion the beiiegete 
VMM atta(dted bgr • ffMatly eaporior 
A»ce ander OhilMf', ead being eatiroly 
NipaniMI ^oih toe naadnder of the 
trwye ahder thmeafler, theixedeatruo- 
tioa •toeemdiaovttahle. the heioiiat 
af <MoaeIe Qambier aadKeegle, how- 
orer* to the intrepidity «< th*l^ 

irooj% extrioKted them BoBi thefar dam- 
yere^ eUniatian: the Ooeijan land- 
vda* weMno mateh la doee figlit for 
tMlVo^MtoMaai adeelBivecharge 
inth the beyehet dhedped the hnpe- 
ifalirW Im the fltat ohaet; whaa their 
dMrMdgoi ware axhamatad, tha BMnoh 
Mbew tfiaimIdMe into a Ohurohyaid, 
trhioh they deluded with iavindUe 
Meolntleia, and thouj^ eMakaned by 
the loan el haU their aumlwnh they 
ware atill glodouely oembadag round 
theireagieai whan Bnmwier with hi 
reauhdng foitt >atia]ion> ei^^ 
AatiMa to hie haroie Id 

IcweiUi lalihte aMMmbla a«M(n tin 
!baiMh!oMe] 0 d^ the Auihiam iwalM 
huiilMd mant nod XTAMdetA in had 
thetitDi^drhhiaaitleal the«tiM|wrt 
^ the tMope Wgiged, innd*'C3aIi^ 
QlMibidlr a (io«A of ^ Snttii^ and 
gun to hh MRhaenli. the mh. Ae 

SoL ihShS! 


bapetbUnmn w wte^tlon to iritib- 
Atm tio ionnidaUo umiUwsl^ ^thdmr 
td^jjkty «ftd tho jysoUon of tlio 
fmiiSkmSbg^ irte ofliBot^ iioEt dAjr 

lAoy left merely 
^ to ooa^uo tb« siege 

of the e&dy pressiiQg on with 

E mt Vftpl^g mnived in Hie island of 
beuonlSse 9d Julyy where the whole 
fovep o( Dhpoleon trere now Msemhled 
for^Hie dAdsive bettie which waa 
preras^e 

Ih. Ih« French Suuteror, at the 
same Hjne^ had called ranee Engeaw 
end the ItaUan amp to his staoduda. 
On the id July he reoeired orders to 
trapair without dday to the general 
Mndemus in the island of Lohau, 
whither Nepdeon had transferred hxw 
headquarla«e from the pslaoeof S^on- 
hruim three dm before. Skilfully 
ynwlthi g hie dee^ hr a large body of 
heavy o«vdf !7 peehed forwm to the 
advanced rposts before Komoniy he 
withdrew has artillery, stores, and iit- 
fanizy, tinperoeivad w the miemy, and 
late on the evening ox the 4th rmehed 
the island of Lobau, vdieie his arrival 
swelled the host to a hundred and 
eighty thousand men^ with seven hunr^ 
d]M pieces of cannon; Whdo^ W tat 
unha^ fatahty, the Juchduke Jduxy 
thon^ entirely on the left bank of 
the Danube, stul remained in preeenoo 
of a deserted camp in the of 
Hungary. This general eoncentratioQ 
of the Emoh troops in front of Esihng 

WAM AtfamiSlwl w{f)t AAA BAIWtVU^AMr ImiK 


JO 

omptMnoce 
miaioii id Ae 


oemmotmAHAien wi^f^ j^g- 
Jilh cruiMM ihk ffw AfUwAi^ pro- 
nmtite jkuA Om«(o^ 

' w «>< 

fh# BiimiAie> twe iarnertamt 
I mm by Of^* 

PMCMI ditMibllMUhl 

iQ Into IhA h v^id k el thn 
(n^a^with soixmhnn- 


Mk Mot^ the ^paOe e< 














of .13 k^ 

poonjto. ‘ 't; 

20 . 'BefnN) ' 4 ^ - oi*' 

tlie DamiHM'. ' 4 )Gi|p»n(M 4 Mli^. ^ 
Ukea 

tula;' 

pariia.<4 

after ieiik'vilfiMidi to the 

W«t leiiii& «jM«oacb 
. Bnet^'lproes, anwted.tM 
AreMtA» ia .JUa vicinnoua 

otieer 'on tbei MaCb^ TiiMa. fill 
adyanoed gueid, ban already raMtod 
Oliorn, fiftv laanus Imloif i£e oo^tal, 
wltOn tiw 'kteWceticie of tbe pat^ 
PoDiatoamhjjist ute dinotiotl. 
oow; jo^iai to t)ui ulaemii^ ^nwreBa 

“ wr Dow- 




lii 



aAy decialT* p«rt,>aed tl* apptoMdi ^ 
Dnnee CUJaDpl% yfth thirty th o uaand 
BuMian% td«W^' J^borg fad the 
jQaJkiaiiicontit^ waiAad mm of ifie 
neoawiij' of> mtiiwt. Adnuioiag to 

■ ' ‘ tdaprfadltk 




verson 

tfonal eftlsiunii^ and prodi 
ato r m io e tari^entawm the 
iamm4oilnMft:«id£MniiW ' Sia 
ed pdata hMtnmwKmoontedthe CSar- 
pfthftm 'zan^.aad .fartiad oonatenia- 
tion to witliiai' A iMr .iai^^ <d| the 
Hu n gadaa jhwhtler: j, wfaSe aaoihep of 
.hia niviaioini^ '.nwlar ' SdhdtdSdy 
boldly ofoaahd; ^,'i?nat*^ 



^rnm 

:4mdi'#*thfr.t^WeaiiatOr 
atn^ -'am: of 

flegf hf.' that 


u 


0. 


ot 


w , 



yd^;#^ iadfft(%ahlel^ 

|i^ jadaadhv^ dwdi7 IV^ 
Animftm dfwifOtt iwng vithdij^KfW 

rn tm iOtSi Xky/lOm 

twmtna pofaeHiaaof ijtA capital; and 
Fetdbahd lowed toarim^t^ 
Auattto .!!l%frriii|deeiidoafK^ 

inooiaatMdfttK'df . jto adf t 
ed, ; fad,^^ 

andv igo6aafd; jhi^^ pMpanid hr 
good«!arnMt.,to adhered 
weifta .ihtoiat. 


of the Aq*' 




edttjo 

triane; ai;d Faidiqei^i ItHtli 
oonoeited. that' .ha;. ad8^.rih^3itri»r 
.treat,' ar-enge -t^ ' teo^idfd'M'. 

.todomir, :h7' nwMag ^ 

'Bbhidt gamiaott in that io^. Detadf- 
ftsSwiqzQth,, thw«lc»% aa,a 
ohmtntioh toiaarda -lamihaii^l 
aelf,;qnth J^B mfiq hfdy iwd 

itr 

and - ' 
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TO hosiA 

howewf, w4f» JS«Ma%i 

Aaliaftjiia.H'hfc ! 
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mooBtawcea to Trinxie Gallitzin, md 
tuged Hie immediate udoption of con- 
cezted ajeasusoik Bitt> it appeared 
that the ^biziet df &t Fotenb^ wae 


ihie 


playing a double part^ the 

Eumui general :wae now so near ae 
inaterially to in^uehce the fate of the 
oahjpaigx^'he could bot be pi^idled on 
to iSk&^ aft active parl^ aw txh^fed. 
ah order of the Emperor Alexander 
whihE forbade himito cross the Vlatuia.. 
He ooaeentedt however^ to occupy thi^ 
oountif on the right bank of that river, 
SO OS to kave^ the Poles liberty to 
Moaeoute their operations on theJeft. 
itelieved.to a certain degw by their 
presenee in that quarter, Poniatow^ 
suddetdy changed his line of opera¬ 
tions and deseeded the Yktola on the 
ri£^t, in order to connect himself with 
Zayptuu^eok and Dombrowsky. Mean- 
wmle the Archduke Ferdinand reoeiv- 
ed orders to dira<^ his steps Sj second 
time towards the gdmd-duwy of War- 
aaw/in <nder to support the efforts, 
vduch the cabinet of Vienna at tbut 
period were nndting to rouse Prussia 
to join thenliiance. l&vingdismanUed 
BandonuTi siooardinglv, he. concentrat¬ 
ed hiis forces; and, while Foniatowsky 
moved down the- right bank of the 
Yistala» ho^ descend^ the left, and, 
with twenty-ffve thousand men,* ad¬ 
vened to Petr^Ui oh the Pilioa. 

23. l)hii offenrive movement, jiow- 
ovsTi was not long persevered in; the 
ArtMuke Ferdinand had prepared an 
intrenched camp near the sources of 
that river,, at a point where two roads 

* PcmiatPwsk^s complaints of tardi^ 
ness Oif dM BuBsSms' thmoghput this osm* 
pshm as might sssfo Iiave beenantlri* 

h^tAdsI siiic 'scrimonious, On- 




rtspoleon Kotwi^tpnding the pomve' 


to Austria tomch off, the one by Cra¬ 
cow, the other by'Olk^^andwas slow¬ 
ly advanebg to occupy it^ When hos- 
imities were interrupted % tha Intel¬ 
ligence of the armistice of 2!insym* 
Aieanwhile '^e- Bossians advanced to 
Cracow, vanraavd had already 

oCoupisd its gates; when PuniatOwsky, 
jealous of the acquisition of the second 
city of old'Poland by its most invete¬ 
rate enemy, Suxuir^ned all his forces 
to his sttuidaxds^ and hastened, with 
twent 3 ^ffve thousand men, to antici¬ 
pate Prince Skllitdn in that important 
conquest. The rood was blocked 
by Bussian troops, who prohibited all 
Either passage; the Poles insisted on 
their rij^t to ^vance; the old and 
ill-ooncealed animosity of the two na¬ 
tions was ready to break out, and the 
advanced posts were already coming to 
blows, when Prince GkHitein deemed 
it prudent t.» yield, and permit ^e 
occupation of the city bjr the Polish 
troops. Tnere they remained during 
the whole of the armistice; but the 
military ^our of the Poles was 
strongly excited by this brilliant ter¬ 
mination of the oampUign; hopes long 
smothered began to rerive of the pos¬ 
sibility of a national restoration; re¬ 
cruits docked in from all quarters to 
the national standairds, and, before the 
peace oi Vienna, Fonla^waky hadforty- 
eight thousandmen on'his muster-rolfsi 
barides the troops who were combat* 
under the standards of Napolequ 
in tile Spanish peninsula.* 

24. These ' suecesara, ho^cwmr, had 

or about ^tweuty-Svs flynnwnC men. to the 
Pilioa., and tbias meitBce tke hc^era Cl Um 
giand-duehy of Warsaw. Ws has obliged 
me to move upon pjdawy.. Tbe srrifaT of 



can to temu^ hmabltsnta and to 
evej^ teebng ;whiolis nuw eventually 


Austria 

k;ito doSrilf ,demoiuitete^.1hstk to spesk:, 

iktk Itched men^ek lt was the rSore 
dii|icib*|c^l^vaikt:t^ that InielH-, 

S^uci, Ui%t the cUSfs cf thSvtwo am&tes 
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only a remote and inconaideiuble in- i were collected in a space not ex- 

fluence on iik6 fate of the c^paign; oeediag^two. miles and ahuin len^, 
the deeieiTe blows were to be d^t ^one aadthree^oarterB innte^tiL* 
out from the island of Loban. !Iherer extraordibawy concentration of 
in the drat week of July, a prodi- foAW had^ifsphred the troops wii^ 
giousamamentwaseoll^^ a^tjbe more thafn^ih^ wonted ardour: none 
Frendi offloersy hciweVer mudi inuri^ doii^ted of the issi;ie whan the mill- 
to military prodif^, were'never weaiT taxy strength of 1:^ of Europe was 
of admiring the immense army whi^' time accumulated ^at a single point 
, the activity and foresight of the Em- undSr the ^idance of Kajpoleon; the 
peror had collected for the final strug- lines literally touxted ea^ other, and 
gle. On the 2d July he mounted on each regiment acquired f^resh confi- 
horaebaok at Sohonbrunn, and rode dencO from the anmiating story of its 
to Lobau, where headquarters were neighbour's ^Levements, Never since 
thenceforward established: and at two the 9rand .Ajmt broke up in 1805 from 
o’clock on the afternoon of that day the chores of the Channel had it been 
the reinforcements began to arrive so ooHectad together. Many there met 
there from all quarts Never, in who had not shaken hands since they 
modem times, probably never in the parted on the heights of Boulogne; 
history of the world, was such preci- and many hearts than glowed with 
siou witnessed in the movements of the joy of newly-aWakened Iriendshiiv 
corps converging together from such which were destined in a feWr hours to 
distant quarters. Hardly had Berna- be for sver sever^ from each other 
dotte arrived with the Saxons from in tlKa world. * 
the banks of the Elbe, tvhen Van- 25. The utmost pains had been taken 
damme appeared wiih the Wlirtem- by the French Emperor, duxiog the 
bergers and troops of the Gonfedor- interval ol hostilities at Vienna, to re* 
a.tion from Buabia and the Rhenish store the spirit and enthuuasm of ihs’ 
provinces; Wrede with the Bavarians soldiers, which had been severely 
from the banks of the Lech ; Mao- weakened by the result of the battlo 
donald and Broussier xtext arriv^ over of Aspem. Grattiitiea to a huge' ex- 
^ the Alpine ridges from Carinthia and tent li^ been awarded to the soldieffif 
Camiolo. No soon^ had i^ey taken widows, under circumstances the most 
the places assigned, ibem, than Mar- likely to affect the imagination n the 
mont's leading oolunms began to ap* receivers and oB who witnessed it. 
pear from the Dalmatian shorea; aiid , Not only did the Bmperolh himself &is* 
when they had foimdroommthocr^wd* quently visit the hospital^ bixb ha 
«d isle, the veterans of En^e came xxiade his aides-de-camp re^arly in- 
up isatti the Hungoriaxi |daans in the speot them; at stated int^als, and 
neighbouihood, of Fresbwg. By the after Urn reodvery the greeter pa^ 
ovenmg of ^e 4ih the whole were as- was in some degiwe effected, 
eemU^; hofse, loot, cannon, and am^ tributed with great pomp a oonrider^ 
munition weg^k had traversed in able'gratuity to all the seddiers iVho; 
nafeiy the lodges which eonheoted the had suffer^ Every private received 
island with ^ southern riiore ; and sixi^ &ancs, (4% jLQ&h exxd eve^ bffi* 
a hundred and fifty thousand infim* cerxnproporiiontobiB rmdEf&om one 
txywd tMxty thousand cavalry, irith hundred and fifty to fifteen hundred 
neven hundred and fifty {ueoeo of can- foanes^ (frontiEdto Fbrseveral 

* with a fiM of I bam no 

huadreaandfifiytbcumdmmindloin^ wfiy you bava been sent hore.^ So muck the 

dfed pieces of eshttoo fertfa# toUfistrength Worse fixryoitrgettatalff be dM nbtkhow' 
of the Oraud Artty behm thh battle of tbatto-mermwXsbafipiUatbeD^ 
Vftgmtii: but weiai^&e snlh^ty w tbe wbrie you sch b^x tosre sve 
ShVAiy (iv. 100'dill that onabtmdredaiMxels^tiythofasmd mebj tb* 

they asBouuM tcthe imei^sbM mthe dl^s are Idng ^ Woe m 
text; and'Itooletia selA tn the evsblBs of Sataav, it, Ses;^ rim Mm 

riie 4th to tbs AiWv^ 



BISTORT OF EUROPE. [o^f. lo, 

the Emperor He etalT were wwi hy no means prepared for the ex* 
exdimY^ eaKaged in this humane ttno^nary rapidity a)ad ener;^ which 
duty; aim it WM accompimied by wea;^ >hout to be infused into the 
cumetanoes inicKreps^ the effect eii6m;^s bovements. On theOYening^ 
which the gratuity^alreadirsp consider- of' the ^th, Vhen the whole array of 
able, produced u^n the minds of the the French Exaperor was accumulated 
mem sj^endi^corf^ pxpoeeded in Lobau, and the ranhs of so many 
to the dismbutiop in mil nnifortUi artmes stood almost in close columir 
and tov(^:Bed the long galleries o£ tfle on its meadows, the ^neralissimo had 
h^|Htlal% preceded by the rScoros of little more than half his force ready 
tlb rej^ents^ in which tho deeds of for imme^te operations, 
each worn minutely enter^ and fol-, The Frinc^e of !^uas was watch-' 
lowed \/f serrantS in fuU livery, carry- ing the banks of the Danube from 
ing largo baskets, in whiclp the money Stockerau to Yienna, with his head* 
was Twelve or twenty ciwwn- quarters at Stammersdorf; Eollomath 

pieces were deposited by the bedside was at Hagenbrunn, on the north- 
of ea<h man, taken, not rrom the regi- western slope of the Biaombeig; the 
mental funds, but fn>m the laivy purse reserve of grein^iers was at Oeras- 
of the Emperor, Tears rolled down dorf; Elenau at Essling, and in the 
the cheeks of the mutilated veterans, intrenchments opTOsits to the bridger 
as they witnessed the touching scene; of Aspem ; while Nordmann, with the* 
many wept with joy who were destin* advanced guard, lay at Enser^orf, and 
ed to sink under ^ir wounda before guarded we sOurse of the Danul^ as 
an opportunity oi * expending -fiieir £sr as Pre^urg. Bellegarde, Hohen- 
little treasure could arrive. zollem, and Rtmnberg, were at Wao- 

26, The Austrian.onuy, though not ram, or posted along course of the 
equally reinforced, bad received con^ Russbach; while the reserve cavaliy 
nderable accemiona of strength since was at Breitenlee, Aderklaa, and the* 
the battle of Aspem, and was animat- villages in that neighbourhood. Thus,, 
ed by a still more profound feeling, the Archduke’s amy was arrayed in 
The, twahty-fiva thousand brave men two lines, the first stretching twenty 
vrho had f^en, or been disabled in leagues along the course of the Danube; 
that ghn^us strife, were in part re- the second, two le^ues in rear, 
covered, or had been compensated by posted on the plateau of Wagram and 
the oospe, of. KoUowrath, which vhad the heights of ihe Russbach, A courier 
come up fri>m the ricinity of Lints; »wae despatched on the evening of the 
twenty thousand more hod been drawn 4thMto summon Ujp the Arbhdtue Jobn- 
from the depots in the interior; and to the deciake point: but the distance 
fifty thousand landwehr were incorpor- was eo great that he could not bo ex- 
Ated with the r^ul^r imldiers, and, pected to arrive at the scene of ac* 
from their Wng cc'nstantly exercised tion till late on the following evening, 
with vetex»ntroops,had acquired ac6n« Seven hundred jdeees ol cannon At* 
sideTahle degree of effiriency^ Thus, texkded the army: but the cavahry bad 
above a hundred and forty thoxuAnd never reoo^erea thp ^btol rav^i^ of 
men we^ ass^bled for we dedidve the ‘prece^r^ battlei, end the equip*. 
struggle: besides.ihoseundw the A ment of the aHilleiy was &r. mom ■ 
duke John,, who, with thou- being in the perfect state hi whidlf' it 

sand reguto a^ an eqhal was at the commencement cf the cam- 

ihe -Huiiigarian: insurmctiioni^ Was at <»r so complete as* that-of the 

.Presbui^:t6n leagues from the field mmh had beconm from t^er^uroes 
of battlck' could ah Imve been of the arsenal of Vieniia. Kevw wss 

btonghi ho upon the hheir more <deariy demonstrated' the vital 

, mjpSMXB would wve been as gi$s^ as hnportance of central fortificaikinB in 
w glganik host wi^z ^jmmy .of tbeenthusiset^rec^ 

;t^wem farir!(iia of Auktifs wmvit^xiQW dehm 

/Bjpimkd: and ItmAraN*^ most aeeemry eqi|i^^ the 
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Freuck troops found all their losses 
sunply suj^ed from the stores of the 
<»ipit^ Vienna stjH held out, or 
its magnificent arsenal l^en secure 
from attack, ^e fate of 'the campaign 
would probably have been <^erant, 
nnd Wagram had been Leipsia But 
the whole wai^e multitude wore 
^imated by a heroic spint; every 
•one felt tihAt the crisis of &e monarchy 
was at hand, and the glorious result of 
the battle of Aepem had inspired them 
all with the most sanguine hopes as 
to the ultimate issue of the struggle. 

2S. The better to conceal his real 
designs, Hapoleon had some days be¬ 
fore made preparations as if for forcing 
a passage over the great bridge, and 
through the intrenchments of Aspem 
and &Blii]g. On the 2d July, five 
hiindrsd voTtigeurs were embarked and 
transported across to tl)e small island 
which lay in the middle of tiie northern 
branch of the Danube between these 
two villages; the Imperialists were dis¬ 
possessed ai^d the bridge was com¬ 
menced. The Archduke, upon the first 
ularm, hastened to the spot, and a 
violent fire was opened by the Austrian 
batteries on the French engineers en¬ 
gaged in its construction: above two 
hundred cannon-balls fell among the 
boats without arresting these brave 
men. The bridge was soon com'^eted 
from Lobau as mr as the island; no¬ 
ting but a fordable branch, thirtf 
yards broad, now separa^d the Flinch 
from the northern bank* Suriiwasthe 
importaince which Napoleon attached 
to this demonstmtion, that on the fol¬ 
lowing moxiainghe came himself to the 
spot, and in his anxiety to reconnoitre 
the opposite coast, ascended to the 
eurnmit of Ihe parapet, and remained 
there for some minutes/ within instol- 
abot of the Croatian outposts on the 

^ KSssMia accompanied the Emperor on 
this ooCadon, and as he withdrew iiom the 
fi'ont wtsjprievoni^ bruised a fall of bis 
horse, lie armp were fearuil that they 
would be deprivw of his poererfol aid on 
the field of battle; hdtho aj^lMwred there on 
the fi^lowfog day h^an open Napo¬ 

leon exelaimed,.vtdmn Jlie saw him striring 
Against pain and er^iOied’to the fii^ ** Who 
would fear death wh^he se<b how the brave 
are prepamd.tp di#?/«p-aee faMR? lv» 1^ 
nofa 


northern bank* He ordered a lunette 
to be conatruoted on the joart 
of tibis little island, capable ftflfud- 
ing protection to a brid|}e of raitM, 
which wfis^kept in readiness to rbe 
thrown over the last shallow branch of 
the river, under oover of the parapet.. 
Thus the French were masters of two 
bridges leading from the salient angle 
of the island of Lobau into the field of 
Asperh; and the imperialists were so 
impressed with the idea that the pas¬ 
sage was* to be attempted at the some 
pc^t as th6 fomer one^ that; by day- 
br^ on the morning of the 4th, their 
massy coliunns were in motion from 
the plateau of Wogrom; and in two 
hours after, the worics, along their 
whole extent, were gleaming with hel¬ 
mets and bayonets. 

29. Napoleon, however, had no in¬ 
tention of forcing the. passage at this 
poktt;* and these* preparotionB, so Seri¬ 
ous in appearance, were but a s^tagem 
to conc^ the real point of attack from 
the enemy. Nothing of Importance 
was attempted during the remainder 
of the 4th; but towards evening, the 
troops bebg all collected bumipg with 
ardour, and the preparationsgommet^ 
Oudinot commenced the embaikation 
at Ensersdorf. The Emperor lumself 
took his station on horseback «n the 
margin of the branch where we pas- 
aa^ was to be attempted, and with in¬ 
defatigable energy urged on the move¬ 
ments. With Such vi^ur were they 
conducted, that in a quarter,of an hour 
the bridge destined for the passage of 
that corps was thrown across: all Imda 
Were immediately turned to the three 
bridges which h^ been secretly pre- 

S ired in the coveted chtmUel of the 
anube; and the first, imposed of a 
single timber Irame, was brought out 
of its place of concealment, thrown 
across, i^made fust to the opposite 
shore, in thb short space of ten min¬ 
utes. The tr&attportSng and fastening 
of the otlmr two requix^ aUttla 'more 
time; but with smm vii^im weip the 
operations conducted^ under th^' im¬ 
mediate inspection ^ the fihnmmr,' 
who nev^ eeseed an instant dtudng 
the whole tb direct and enfonnte 
the men, tibat by tinree ic^elobk Wl^e 
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foUowlii^ jnomiiig jrix itridgdfl wove 
completeMWd;^ tiioiop$<Nf all aztita 

SO* A fire ww dating tlie 

whole iiEoe;>|cept^ hundred 

andcinn, plrM of nenT; caat3^n> 
poeed each dde ci the saliwi 
angle foMoedl^ ^ northern extreta- 
of . ^he ismd of Lcteo, od( idle 
Auatnafi linen, whwh fell wilh nnpre- 
oedentefi fury on t6a village of Eoe^- 
dorf, and induced ibhe enemy to opeir 
fjxtm aU ihoir batteries on the bridge 
of Aj^pertti in the idea*that it^was 
there the passage was going forward. 
Both shores soon forzi^ a line of 
i^me; the heavens were illuminated 
by the ceaseless flight of bombs: ne\- 
dom fever than twelve of these flaming 
projectiles were seen at onoe traversing 
the air in opposite direotiona. Vehe¬ 
ment, however, as was the contest of 
mesi, it was surpassed by the elemental 
strife on that awful zu^t. A tempest 
arose soon after it was dark: the vih}^ 
blew vdih tmiflo violence; torrents of 
rain feU without intermission ; tho 
thunder rolled above the loudest roar 
of theartUleiy; and the frequent glare 
of the li^tni^ outshone even the 
flames of Bbsersdorf, which, set on fire 
1:^ tiui French bombardment, burned 
mth ibeistixttuishable fury from being 
fanned bv the gdes of the tempest. 
Ihuing this temble scene, however, 


In^OidB&ts, at daybreak on the f th, 
to See Boi a mad passed over by the 
briidgs pl^Qsite to Aspein, but. the 
plsihi fiirmr down, opposite to Ftnsem- 
aor^covfii^ysi^ an enormous dark 
mau of drawn nxp in close 

oolumiii Ih the flnest array^ In such 
numbers as almost todefy woulation* 
The. teiK^est had ceased; the mists 
rolled atriy as day approached; the sky 
was serene, and the aun of AusterHta 
shone forth in undouded bzilliancy. 
Bis rays revealed a matchless spectacle* 
The shores of the Danube wcire resplcn< 
dent with arms; cuirasses, helmets^and 
bayonets, glittered on every side: the 
bridges, the isle of Lobau, the nor^m 
shore, were covered with a countless 
array of men, drawn up in admirable 
order, or pressing on in ceaseless inarch; 
while long files of artfllezr presented 
an apparently irrecdatible force to the 
enemy. Then appeared, in the clearest 
manner, the vast advantage which the 
IBVench Emperor had g£^ed by the 
manoeuvre of the preceding night. The 
river was paaseA ^ communications 
with tho opposite shore secured, the 
left flank of the Austrian position 
tumeA all the intrenohments intended 
ip bar the passage taken in reverse, the 
labour of six weeks rendered useless, 
ihe enemy cut off ftom his communi¬ 
cation wiw Hungatyand the remaining 
I'esouroes of the monarchy, and thrown 


the oool judgment of Napoleon never fbaok with his face to the east, towards 


for an isttbant lost sight of the main 
obj^ in view« For several hours he 
walked looessa&tly, amidst mud and 
water, from one bridge to the other; 
the paseage^ the troops was pressed 
on with fudefatigabie aotivitj; and 
numerous, boats wfaioh, without intMUS 
mim^opt to and fro^ £a<^tated 
the iSnmi^ortatlQai of tii6 foct-soldien. 
Such was the tmpreeedonted vigour of 
all oonoemed in opcwa^i^ that, 
by Bix o^ofock in ^ following morning, 
not wsm flimly 

aata^lMwj^* bjA a h^dri»d> and fifty 
tlmus^:.;dnfimt] 7 ,' thirty thoueand 
, caTa%, and, m h^drad pzeo^ of o«tnr 
non, in dense iamy cm. 

\ihe npmui^ more; bebwewik 
,dor|f Mid oLlto 

fii, ,Oro<d was tho snrp^^ of'the 


the Bohemhjp mountains. The activity 
and genius of Napoleon had in a few 
hours defeated all the long-meditated 
designs of the AusUian generals. The 
plateau of Wagram,* chosen, with pro* 

* The Austrian* geaezSls had, alter Icug 
qopsfcawFtttliini, sfllMtSd the' i^tean ofWag* 
tjsm <aa the mlwt wvwrablairound whereon 
to throw their Isah itaks w the iujdapen- 
deim of the. monarchy*' Ih the Imperial 
cabinet the Freiriih IbunA after the baitk, a 
valuable mttitaiy work on the ahvlEms of 
Ttaaa, in whldh tl» second camp to be 
takes, IS tiboetent of the river being emseed, 
was that whieh the Arohdifice oo- 

eimlai at wsgram,' The ehanoes of both 
^7 esloulated; but the en- 
gmeer had never dtsoovered the vast mih- 
tsry importance of island of ^Xobau,. nor 

OwemplsM ^e p^biU^ of the enen^ 

mun ft to theiopponiw 
Mtk and srusdog ooa.'huudred slid wgbiy 
thonssna men over hi a single nigbi?^^ 
vjoiV, b. 295. 
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vident |(»6Bighty fui .ttie moat adira&4|ilu[;yof the VaUey^ pei^end^tilaiiy 
tageoua centm ppaiiian {torn wbenoflij ibe' froni aor& t4 «ouiiv 

to iall upon the leading eorpa wh^ I tvmm aksm round,towards tl^ east at 
hadeffected tiiepajsaagef mdloai; xnuoh Seutech wegraBai and flows iwng the 
ofitapeoul^value by ^liror hating wh<^ !&MiziFoP ilie position to Neua^ 
been cross^ in a single si^t by tiie del, irt the foot the heights which 
whole army; »and the lital ^ats were fonn ite soutfaierB vam|»rh This 
reduoed^to combat , on equal terms in stream, though evesywhere fordable 
the tasi plain of the Marchfeld, under by inwtry, oan be tiaviMBed by oat- 
droumiBtemoeft wluch promised but a airy and artery o^y at the bridges 
doubtful (haace of suooess to the Im- in the tillages, whmh were oar^tUly 
perial forces. The French soldiers, guarded. From NeuSieddt, the plateau 
raj^ beyond any others in Europe at turns sharp to the northward and 
apprehending the chances and dangers has im eastetd face clearly defined by 
of th^ situation, at once appreciated a ste%> ri^ descending to the low 
the advantage they had g^ed; and ground in that direction for several 
casting a look of admiration at the miles to the north, 
bridges, the ohauss^es, the intrench- 8S. Thus this plateau formed a great 
ments, by which the dangers of the square redoubt, rising to the nom of 
passage had bean surmounted, turned the plain, with a w^ ditch running 
in joyous confidence towaids the along its front, and etrengthmed by 
enemy; while their chief had already the villa^s of Wagram and Neuaiedel 
commenced the formariod of gigantic at eadb^ angle, Thewillageof Baumexs- 
fieldworks, to protect the airmy upon dorf, situated half a mile to the south 
the northern shore. of Russbach, about the centre of 

32. Having lost, throu^ the unpar- the sou^em front, formed an outwork 
alleled activity of their opponents, the beyond the wet ditch* Though this 
favourable opportunity of attacking the important plateau, however, const!- 
French army in the act of passing the tuted the stren^h, it was by no means 
bridges, nothing remained to the Aus- the whole of the Austrian ppsitimi, 
trians but to retire to the position in Their lines extended also to the west- 
the rear of Aspem and Essling, which ward far beyond Deutsdi Wagram, 
had been selected, after mature deli- along a ridge of heights, ;a8 * 

beration by the Imperial generals, aa it were by nature for me demiaive 
the most mvourable ground whereon positiSn ota vast army, asfaras Stam- 
to throw the last die for the indepen* (hersdoTf and the east^ tiope, of the 
deuce of the monarchy. All their oat- fir-olad Risambe^; forming altogether 
posts aooordixigly were caRfid in; the on elevated posHion, about fifteen 
whole Intrenchments, coustruoted at miles in length, on a series hel^ta 
so vast a cost of labour in front of facing and aUghtly curved towards the 
thebridgeofAiipeni, were abandoned; aoutm Fxtmilwmfeet to tlm DaUu^ 
and the army reti^ to its last and distant about nine mfles, stristohed 
chosen field on the ^teau of WaOBAU. out the vast and lerd plain ef 
The alfnsgib of turn porition justified Earobfeld. In t^e omoave apsioe in- 
the (dudee of ti^e Arwduhs, and did eluded in this eurro at the Ibotof the 
credit to thebrp^ericanric^tiqim heiid^ta, about thrir centre, is ihet^ 
the Aufio. It ooniusts <d an lage of Ghnaedotf ; ,a&d' a few milas 

elevated .|wn, in the form of a vast farther, in the, level suxlaoe of the' 
parallelqgnun, whidi rises at the.dis- Marohfeld, iim viBo^ of Aderklaa 
tance of four miles therDanube, and Sfiswnbrunii,w1u^ thus h^ abc^ 
at the northern ex^mity of the plain zz^way between the two armm,, a^ 
.of the Matohfeldi / This platjeau is bacameiBQKnftafltprintsc^atte^m^ 

,bounded .slmm its muUiem tqr the tbeaire of dmerate ecnncWib: 

stream of the SUssbcGhj W^hieh, ^e battle whicll IdUowed. : ; 
deeojsnding at first flirough the high 34. The Axriidok^ in oonsequ^moe 
gn>uhdal£atfom the nc^emb^ of thedispexteditateofldsaxii^,]^ 
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tiered unAT^^KltiMe l>y tlte rincer^ntj 
iirhid} prevailed as to thp place vtiere 
the paifi^ yrmli be, attempted, bed 
oi^ly tW^^peiUbdim and cdz|Hi of 2to^ 
BenWvr^llesprde, anAHohexusollern, 
BixW ^]|aand strcW, cm the plateau 
of Wa^ntm and In the village of the 
aam^ ilatae, when the enemy appefr^ 
^fore;ldxm Elenau and Kollcwrath 
vre^ at a distance on the Bismbex^g 
with .,the right ^'Wing; and the left, 
under,the Araduke John, ^ras twenty- 
five nnles stretching towards Pres- 
burg., No serious resialSaice, in conse- 
•queno^ was made to the advatice of 
.the PVench over the plaixf—the Aus¬ 
trian outposts retiring as the Frendi 
Approached towards their central poai- 
tmn on the hills. Napoleon's army, 
aiter the paesa^ was efii^cted, was 
drawn up l^tween Nnzersdorf and the 
Ihmube, perpendicular to the river, 
wiwits left touching thevfoter: the 
«QnceDtrarioii of the troops was such, 
that it resembled an immense close 
column, nearly two hundred thoix^d 
strong. Pnuentlyj however, the order 
to mandi was ^ven, and the different 
ooips advanced in a semicircular direc- 
twn, Ijke ihe folds of a fan, to the 
jiOom and 'west, towards Enzers- 
Esriing, Breitenlee, and Basch- 
. <do^ MMaena was on the left to- 
v^Ms Esslix^ emd Aspem; Bemadotte, 
with, the S^ons, toward AdSrklaa; 
Eugene and Qudinot between Wag- 
Jem and Baumersdozf; Davoust and 
Oi^thiehy on the righl^ in the direction 
fOf ^linaendorf; whfie the Imperial 
^iuardli, Hurmont^s corps, Wrede with 
the Bavudsens, and the hea;^ cavaliy, 
v^ci^inreseiyeuBikr the w In 
Pai:^Cdmb^tB took place as 
;Uie ImperiaBsts f^l bdcore this 

«n6m^ furoe, bdth at P^zezudorf 
and Btacbdotfi^ bt^ no serious resist- 
nnc^^ vms , ai^pted,; and the two 
xd £bsi^ustmns iriiidh were in ] 
Adittk^ ftt;. we intrenehments on the 
basw retired Isburely 

Oh- ?^ie!^road to jGtorasdorf and Neo- 

,3^ vart fieU^ b^ween 

nhsndoned; 

ihe )l^^|v^^daliBts retix^ heights 
id t^’. body 

iff foreesimthe] 


^ JFVench army, spreading out like rays 
from a, centre, covered as far as the 
margin of the Bussbach the plain of 
the Mar^eld. 

35. At rix o'dod: in the afternoon, 
Napoleon hiA come up to the plain 
betw^ ;Bea^ovf and Baumersdorf, 
in firont of plateau of Wagram; 
and he then ascertained that the Ainh- 
duke John had, not yet arrived, and 
oould not appw on ihe field that day. 
He immediately resolved to profit by 
his great sujmoriiy of numters, and 
commence an atta^—for he had a 
hundred thousand men grouped in bis 
centre, ready for instant operations ; 
while op the plateau beyond the Buasr 
bach, between Wagnun and Neuriedel, 
the Austrians bad not more than sixty 
thousand, under Bohenzoliern, Belle- 

f ude, and Bosenberg, to oppose them. 

oweiful batteries unere accordingly 
brought up, winch speedily opened a 
heavy fire upon the Imperialists' posi¬ 
tion, to which the Ai^duke's guns, 
posted along the front of the plateau, 
replied from higher ground, and with 
more effect. Oudinot's corps came first 
into action in the centre. He attacked 
Baumersdorf at the foot of the plateau, 
which was defended by General Hard- 
» but such was the obstinacy of the 
resistance, that he was unable either to 
force the village, cany the bridge^ or 
make his Way across the stream in its 
rear on either side. Eugene' w^s sta- 
tk^ned opposite to Wagnun* H&lead- 
ingdivisiObseommencedijieattt^witb 
great spirit, and, fording the Buasbach, 
ascend^ the h^hts in gaU^tAtyle: 
but, when th^andved at the summit, 
they were staggi^ by a murderous 



the F^oh had nothing but mikJceUy 
to oppose^ AS iheir guns had pot been 
able to ^ across the fftmmu ^lifac- 
donald} Dupes, and Lamerqpe; who 
omnmanded the divisions exighged, 
kept thrir ground, and, bringing up 
^hek reserves, the action beeaxAe ex¬ 
tremely,warm; and at length the 
Austria front line was broksBi, and 
throwiO back dn confusion vposi thek 
second. It was'now the of iius 
Anhduks and Ids genemla io UeH 
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alarmed'; tlie eaemy had broh^ ia 
upon their portion in ita »troagmt 
ptrt, and hia inraptfon, ^ if pK>a^tIy 
aupported, |H:omiiea to piaree the oen- 
tre of their , esteniive me. Several 
Auairian r^iimenta eooh after broke^ 
and the Frein^ diviakHoa, continuing 
their triumpltot advance, took five 
atandarda and two thousand priwnera. 

36. Inthis extremis the Ardidi&e 
Charles hastened in person to the spot, 
at head of the r^menta of Zaxih, 
VogeilBang; and d'Erla^ whojae ateadi* 
neas had stemmed a Bindlar torrent on 
the field of Aapem; and aucceeded, by 
.a determined resistance in front, in ar¬ 
resting the advance of the column. At 
the same time, Hohenaollem, who had 
repulsed the attack of Oudinot, charg¬ 
ed them vigorously on the right flai^ 
with a chosen body of hussars; and 
Bellsgarde poured in destructive vol- 
Irom his grenadieA^ abreast of 
whom the Ftrench had nowia^ved, on 
left. The struggle waa terrible 
for a few mi&ntea, and in the course 
of it the Archduke was wounded; but 
it terminated in the r^ulse of the 
French, which was speedily converted 
into a routy as they were driven head¬ 
long down thA steep, and fied in wild 
confusion serosa w stream of the 
BUasbaoh. The corps under Bema- 
dotte, who were advwaci&g to their 
support, in the darkness mistook the 
retreating host for enemies, and fired 
vpoxi it: they, in their turn, 
overthrown 1:^ the torrent If fugitives. 
J!nie contagions panic communicated 
itself to the Saxon troops, which suf- 
f^^ most seve^y both from friends 
enemies:, one of their battalions 
'^4^ppea3Eed mirii^^tathe conftwio^ 
4mdwwneveF seen again;*’* and the 
divisions, whi<^ lied so 
the Austrian Ike, 
/ dlj^fiandeA'end over the idsin 

beyond' epfead ,8U inde- 

^Aenbable ehtfin throng the French 
-eOnt^ as far as the of the Eia- 
jpem. Ill the geherid confusion the. 
whole prisonm escaped; the' taken 
stamda^w^re^^ Ikesch 


eagles, were captured; and, had the 
k^jerialists ham aware of iShe disor- 
d^whioh prevailed, and followed up 
i^dr success with fresh mopa^ the 
oonssqueUhe^ might have been fotai to 
the snny. Ignorant, however, 

of the prodigiouB ef^ pr^uced by 
this nocturnal irruption, &e Austrian 
getueils at eleven o’clock sounded a 
reoellj; their ttoo|s fell back to their 
original positions at' Baumersdorf, 
•Wagram, and the crest of the plateau: 
while the French army, wearied with 
the fatiguee^f (hat eventful day, lay 
dov% to rest in the vast plain around 
Bascbdoi^ and was soon buried in 
sleep. 

3^ So destitute was the Marehfel^ 
at that period^ both of trees and habi¬ 
tations, thHt there was hardly a fire in 
the whole French army, from the 
treme right to the left hi ^e line.. At 
midnigHt it became Intense^ oold,^ and 
it was with great dimculty that a tow 
parcels of straw and pieces of wood 
c^uld be got to make a fire for the 
Emperor. He had advanced with his 
Guard to the front' of Hie first .Une, 
during the panic consequent on the 
rout of the S^ons and Eugene's corps, 
and his teht for the night whs pitched 
in the middle of the grenadiers ahd 
vi^uoi immstaehes. Though the ti^pa 
around were buried in sl^p^ Hapolejm 
sat db during the whole night, oonysts- 
*ing with the marshals and geherhis of 
division, timeiving reports frok, the 
difEhreni corpe^ and oommuDicating to 
his lieutenants (he vddok ha 

had formed* His army ockpiM 4 
£^t right-angled triangle, ^ tdiich 
l&e base rested on 
! and Enssirsdort; ofie front 
I tnersdorfi Sfisa^WtmuraildtlkiKkj^ 
of the Bisambergt theqthsr 
of Wagims3^HeiiiM^t^4^ ^ 
«qpex,pbmtlng Ausla^ 

centre, was k The 

project of the, was Akhded 

mi tlds ooncshtfidlon oAhh 4 ^:; 
(he scattered pi^ilon 0 ^ 

W 'Uie Bcmdokcttlar 

above'fifteeujcnltm ' 

ivraaJmcBhjg' 


HId®OBT OF 




iiaow e»a ot W» «**»* 


‘%^nf. Af W&ir* 


dii&rit«n!L 


diMOOraua'OS- suo - -- * I 

dmiui ■&« ntel»t; JIaBS«»,^^o 

a^ EasUM and Aspe^ 

ms jaaPTsdattwo'itt 

S towards^arkki ^ 
tbapkteattof Wagtam, ^ 

> feviaion of Boudrt to 

SteraRth of the Frendi army ! 

,jSSed in tha centw y 

DarottSt h^ on tto ."^1 

HeiBena in front^of Aderidy ,1^ 

dS in front of «re gUtou^of 


Ouasdfl a»d ®^B(8W<wa3CT,.in 

m, H»a*o aa 
bJ 33^ tha datannined 

hk^wpa, and encon««ed Iw^the im 

_ttfliifili t 3 ioY liftd ( 




*^»n fiS;^^t««d as Napo^ 
Uon wocdd thas he »jha «« and on 
either flank, •« 

«f ids aitani^ hy 

I iS nMun body of the anny ferther 
rom the BQOftM OTS«tw«t 
«», With theee viowa, 
ad KleiioU'Wew ccaiceai^»too on ‘tne 
tuatrian right,.on^. ay^ «Jni» of 
,he Bisamberg, “»* 

;iiouBaiid wen Iw tlw teoOW 
tenatein and Hmar; Boaen^rg, on 
^Treoeived ordera to descend to- 
JSaeXateendorf, in order ^ » 

Son yn^, and oo-opes^ta » the 
LrfMfited ftttftok pf iho Afohduko John 
•OT^^laft} Bollagarde,'*n^.^o 
night, tfaa pnahad> on t® 

the Sftxona evwmated in diio^ 
Si i toanproaeh; artnle -Sohanao^ 

I SXy.Gcoupied thelinaof tha®^- 

badi and the oreat «f th* ®iaieatt.'bMr- 

ing strong .pirtto both; 

if BaumezadM- 
h. when thb rtiook ooin«M«»w« 
a- memingi fomaed an 
k tola, with -w&air -^trangJJi, fiffOwn 

" SS3r5&^,*S*:? t. 

isgaM ‘mm o^arwheihpte g on, , ^ 
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40. It wtM intended by tbe ArcJi« 
diika^ iJl&t Eotldwnrth and K]«nau> 
witb ikiBi right ahonld oomme^ 

the attB4&; hut the diffli^olty &t ndn- 
veying the ordem ia tinn^ to ^ ex¬ 
treme pcninionf^o oxtenrime a line im 
such, that before time dtetant generala 
could arrive at^the a<me of ariion, it 
hod already begun in the oeutte and 
left. At daybmk Napoleon waa not 
yet on hcvaebadk; but only preparing 
the grand attack which he meditated 
on w enem^’a eentre, when cuddly 
the diaduuige of cannon waa heard on 
hie light; and noon after, the inoreaa- 
ing roar and advanchlg emoke in that 
direction indicated ritai the Atutrian 
righi^wir^ waa aerioualy engaj(ed* 
making ramd progrefia^ Immediately 
after, int^genoe arrived that ike 
Buasbach was passed, Olinzendorf 
threatened byRoiUnberg the right, 
and Aderidaa, abandoned by Berna¬ 
dette on the laoceding night,* occupied 
in force by Beilegarde in the centre. 
Notwiibst^ding all his activity, the 
French Emperor was anticipate hi 
the ojSbnsive, and the direction in 
wliirii the ImperiaUsts had commenc¬ 
ed their atta^ madered lum appre¬ 
hensive that the Archduke John had 
come up during the nighh 
his ri^t Hank was about to be turned 
by ap overwheliniDg force. Lurtanriy 
appiWatiag the'in^rtanoe of such a 
condmtied attack, Napoleon haatriied 
wifh his Guards and merv;^s of cdH- 
irassiera to the scene of action, and drew 
up ibe artlUaiy of the Guard in suCii a 
p^ntioD aa to oonunaad the right of 
Bosenbeij^s ooe^ vrUstk had how ad- 
vanoed ne^ae to Giimendorf; but hard- 
had thm poiverfidlh?rihf<nK^ 
arrived near viltsge, v^en 'liie 
Aiurtriaa .advance me acmted. in 
eflbclJPriooe C&aii^ finding that the 
Amnduka Jfohn had net amved, and 
that the enemy had gloved an ov0^. 
whelming In diMotien, or-' 
dered BinUnlMnv.toaaB]M^ 
and ffopn atm he wzth^w his tioops 
behihd ihisabachj bnt^the^ mi- 
tained a cmriderahto' losi^' in,: 

iCrom'rifobhrnq^ Wttmik 

the Qim^ 



41. Hardly waft this alam diqidded 
on hift right, vrim Napoleon Weoeivsd 
etiS more vB^uieting int6lhgfWoe&^ 
hlft oeatre The first^nys of 

theatm haa guttered on the bayonets 
of BSenau and KoUowrath's corps as 
lihey deeoeadedthe verdant alopcs be- 
hind Stammersdori^' hud joined Hiller 
and lAditenstrin nem*lio^oldaa; and 
aheady the imundoiL their cannon to¬ 
wards Breitenlee and A^m trid but 
clearly the progveu they' were 
leaking to tiim m left fiaidc ^ the 
£Venc|i army.' ‘Sutthe dang^ in the 
centre was^tstill more pressing. Mae- 
aenl^ in exeoutiBg his prescribed move¬ 
ments from the left to the centre of 
the field of battle^ had attari&ed Ader- 
klaa with hie leadhw diviskm under 
Cara Bt C^, * The vii&ge wals Speedily 
carried by the gallant^ of the 24th 
regiment; but^ hutead <n merely occu¬ 
pying «^e houaes, wd stiengtlkeDing 
himself in eo inapcrtant a St 
Cyr^ puriied through to ihe opp^te 
side, and brought his troops witiim 
range of a tcanwle firs of grape uid 
muricetry from Bellegaide'a corps, 
drawnupinforoeon the plain betwixt 
that and Wagram, TlieFren<ih,breath- 
l««k with their advanoe, were so shat¬ 
tered by the disriunge that ^y sud¬ 
denly recoiled, suad beingnt Gke s^ine 
time i^tfuged in daafc by tiie Austrian 
cnvahy, were puriied bm in oonf uaion 
into Adezklaa, At the same rime the 
Arehdhke CSsarles, who felt the lull 
vsliih of’this peat, iMened to ^e 
spot with the gmutdiem Aftpre^ and 
riiatged the asaajhmts ^with such vig^ 
our that they wore driven' out fdf tfie. 
viBage at m 
brokeniafhe 

be^iniriterd^iMhar upon tbo'daxon, 
jBwden, and oodl^paits, 

fmnniiig Befnadit^'e 
banded and fied In emfii oEAiS^ ^ 

:th6y overwhchned -ly is ftft wa a ii^ 
thou^ Severely dmiaM IW. k isB 6^ 
his hontsj, was #dd<inj]ik 
bdio; and N aotuelly waos the 
goons abriit 1 ‘ 
ae’if th«y1b4' 


pednt^uf the Ite; 




fba» 

bm ensmiea*^' 



^ Aywiw 
ur the corps, tM 
SUd^nWiisoss sUht 
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{N>{t^by the enitxkfttSon ^ the 
the ijr^u3M!Oha4^‘p^ift^ fotwai4» 
at the hit hwve greciuHeni, e 

cotu^emw tray id fr^ of Aderlte,' 
where he tound himsdi, Almost alon«^ 
AO war the enefitiy that he heard a 
Frexich officer comEband hie voltigkiES 
to tnhhaMxQ prlsocer, and rec^'a^ a 
ihoulder before h4 could 
regain the breat^esa ranfca of hie fol- 
lowen. 

'' 42. Napoleon perceived from afar 
the disordtf of the of his centire, 
and instantly hastened^ the f^t to 
aTtesi it. IKrocting Davoi^t to attack 
Neisiiedel, and press the Austrian left, 
and ordering his Guards to cotinter- 
maroh as rapidly as possible from right 
to across the whole field, wldch 
they had so lately traversed in the op- 
ponte dkoction, he himself set out at 
the gallop, followed by the ^squadrons 
of currassieiS und horse-ertinery of 

the Gitard, and sOon anired at the 
spot where Hasaena^ almost aloqp in 
1]^ Kiaxiat in the midst of the lugi- 
taves who overspread the plain, was 
making brate efforts to arrest the dis¬ 
order. Be instantly alighted from his 
hOrse^anoahied mto the chariot beside 
^e mandud, conversed a few sectmds 
v^ith him, 1 ^ potaring to the tower 
oweusiedd, the steepm of Wa^praxn, 
Sttssenbrunn, and Aspem, mc^e all 
-aronnd hitp oc^prehead that a grand 
movemant was m preparation to ohe& 
iSfm epemy. Thst confwion was in some 
degjpee arrested by the pres^oe of the 
pmd the powerful reinforce- 
he bfoog^t with him, and 
inme^ately Gie pmcrihed alteiimon 
in the battle commenced: 

Ifae s fflpa ^i o<^:ps, *Sddch had .itooet sH 
,broken, wee se-lottged cover of 
the art^iy lui^ cavelryof ^ Guard, 
L^kded a cotmtamanA 

advaku^ with his 
neiat df.ffie 
jdjQAtcsQie 
iilanrif Into mih 
Ik, I,tru«tOJrenthha(an^ 
iwa'^sniw wiui'd^d St7 my 


I I h b ii 




tasia^imd disps 
rtpcee ■miwslitt wniwu wtcm 





ww fw^ee#of>hsroto kdl aattedsCOd 
W^dlutionM War h^ What, 
eievatioik of SCSI 4^ it 0ooASiehli^4etoieiv 
at Cffn^ihei, nix.- Ba - <' ‘' ■ '> ,, 


talums in dosecolumn towards Aspem; 
while the cuiraside«s of Nan8outy,*led 
oh't^ BesBidiCs in person, ^ repeated 
kept at .tey the tnreatoaing 
oolujQixni'Of <^e enemy. ITThile heading 
one of these charge^ ^sai&res was 
struck hy a caxmon-shoi^ which tore 
bis thigh,, kilkd his horse, and so dis¬ 
figured person that fad^wae taken 
up Ibr dead, 

48. The French infantry, restored 
to ord^ by the efibrts of the Emperor, 
executed the imoribed movements 
athwart the fiw of bstGe with the 
most perfect reguhurity, thoi^h tom 
in pieces all the Way by a terrible fire 
of artillety from me Auatrian right 
wing on their fiank. But their^par- 
ture from the neighbourhood of Ader- 
klaa, before the infantry of the Guard 
and the reserves had come up, weak¬ 
ened serio^y the French line^ which 
was reduc^ to the defensive at the 
moat important point of. the whole 
field-^the salient angle running into 
the Austrian position—and compelled 
to remain stationary under a tremen¬ 
dous cross-fire of artillery from the 
hostile batteries on either side of the 
aug^e. The courage of the soldiers 
qtLivared under ihk dreadful trial, 
where war exhibited all its dangers 
with none of its exoitem^i^ and seve¬ 
ral battaliozu disbanded 4zid fled. Na¬ 
poleon, meanwhile, calm and collected 
in the midst of thegenenddisqutetade, 
ibde ba^wards am forwarcu for an 
hour amidat a storm of cannon-balls, 
unmoved by p^nonal danger, but cast¬ 
ing fbsQUent and anxioiu looks'towards 
Neoaiedi^ wiherethe pnSKuibfi^ attack 

S Davourt was ev^ moment e^»ect* 
in make ftaidf lakown, the ad- 
michig cainiuakiide sind emofee ia that 
dheettob Be was mounted on^a saow- 
white ladled^ pre¬ 
sent from ^ Persia; ahd 

wlien Gie firing, wifi hkost inSxwmt, 
b» rode in 'lmnt of the lhie,whi^‘was 
toi^lsr distant'frc^^^enei^ re- 
tmh a^ahet the Ifdaniry, or ffem 

jpw M oi^dixeniy calibre, raked 

mAU^dh:eol^ml^by'^^ heavy m#jBiiiiea 
of the Auaktisoe,. J3ia suite expected 
everyiqiMk^ ftnnA: down 

by a osnnoa-baU: bu^ albeit notrays 
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inMnsible to the disastiOiiB copse* ! 
quenees which woidd in all likelihood 
attend hia fall* he lalt too st^o^ly 
the necessity of hia pesence to pre¬ 
serve order at that wpoftaai 
to shrink for a moment the scene 
of d^ger. / ' \ 

44. It was not surprising that Napo* 
leon exposed hixnself so much to mm- 
tain this saHent aivlaof his position, 
without reoaUing Irnssms or Weaken¬ 
ing hia corps on the right; forthedan- 
ger had bmme so pressing from the 
progress of the Amdiians m the left» 
that the battle appeared irrecbrersMy 
lost. At ten o*<^k, KoUowrath and 
Klenau, preceded by dxty pieces Of 
cannon, had swept the whole field of 
battle.' After occupying Breitenlee 
and NeuwirUiaus, they had fallen with 
an overwhelming superiority of force 
onBoudet and Le Grand,, who, with 
eighteen thousand inen, been left 
to keep their ground against such feair- 
ful odds, put them to the rout, cap¬ 
tured all their artillery and four thou- 
sandprimera, anddriventhemihrough 
Aspem into the French Ute-de-porU on 
the edge of the Danube; Following up 
this important success, the Austrians 
re-entered the intrenchmeuts in front 
of the island of Lobau, regained all the 
redoubts evacuated on the precedix^ 
day, occupied Essling^ and pushed their 
advanced posts so near to bridges 
leading to Enzersdorf, that the French 
heavy guns, on the shores of ^e island 
opened their fixe to protect tne reti^t 
of the army, with as much vehemwce 
as they had done forty hours before to 
cover the pcunagaof ithe river. Driv¬ 
ing the^nem^ More thdm lUie chaff 
before the wi^ the whole Austiiaa 
right, with loud Shouts, pressed on to- 
vmrds I^usersdotf. Stamedbytheun- 
expoct^ sound* vriiioh was spon heaani 
evelT^ova the thunder of the artillery 
in front, the French.reserve parks ana 
baggage tndns were with a uni- 
verm panic; fugUfives on all sides 
ovezsnx^ the fieldin rear of the army, 
and n^ to the hridgei^ wfakh were 



takenwere thready hska 
ranks. An eyewitness in the French 


interest ebnfesses that when, from the 
summit of the obserratozy at Viimna^ 
he beheld the long line of wl/te uni¬ 
forme aac^ndixur the firid of battle 

to isl^dPorI<QbaUr directly in the 
rear of the Ffeenrii lihes, he gave over 
theeauseof thsEmpmrashrat; while 
tlie.«mlous mwds who thronged the 
steeple# of Vienna* and with beating 
hearts and ^)eeGblesa>|moti(m watched 
the advancing fire of tne columns, above 
all«the roar bf ihe artQlery heard the 
Austrian cheers, and already the thrill¬ 
ing voke wais^heard in the capital, 
^he Souni^.is aavedl*'* 

4fi. But l^vidence had decreed it 
otherwise; and four years more of 
miseiy and bondage were destined to 
punish the feulta and unite the hearts 
of Germany. While this splendid suc¬ 
cess attended the efforts of the Aus¬ 
trian right, their lef^ againdt which 
Napoleon %ad accunraated his forces 
under Davoust, had undergone a seri¬ 
ous ^reverse, This illustrious ohi^, 
who had fifty thousimd admirable 
troops at his command, including three 
divisions of the reserve cavalry, had no. 
sooner received Napoleon's dictions 
to attack the Austxim on the plateau, 
than he despatched Friant and kforand 
with the veterans who bad gained the 
day at Auerstadt, to cross the 
bach below Glir^ndorf, ascend the 
valley at)ova NeuBiedel,and tum the ex- 
tAmeleft of the enemy; whOe he him¬ 
self, with the two other divisions, at¬ 
tacked that village in front; and Oudi-^ 
not was ordered to keep Hohenndlem 
in check, in the centre of Ihe plateau 
behind^umersdcnrfi Itrequlzmsome 
time to execute, out of m range of 
the enemy's eanm)% tids mov»nont 
round the exri^«ni|y of his porition; 

* “ Bxdtod osray FriiaiolUnan mbit have . > 
been by the great events of this m<mmntoue. 
day, 1 had taben up a poeXuon at the obeeiv 
vatoiy of Vieniui, w&eiim I could foOow gme- 
i^y thevariaUoos of the bottle. Ik spite 
of an almost «u>erititiouc bdlef iU this mfll* 
in&UibiUty of the Emperor, t eeuld not 
behold without aoxloue wemor the 
trion cdoora intwpoeed in m/Mg a lih^. i. , 
stretching almost to the iile Of LSnul be«^'. 
tween Uw Frmeh aamy.jnid me Baaiibe.: 
Great was om joy when a rafcrcwtade 
meat of this wing of the hostUe army' lift 
usj^ytoinftr mat H was borne •li^. lo' 
agen^ retreiA t Bxexoir, vfii ^ «io(a 





smosr 


[COARIdX. 


for Qiaiu% di^pos^ odt'botib-Mdas,;. mre ^ocmpelled to 

toUio^ retir(^)^ of 

]ieV«i gpNmt^ fS^sSst kteitsy, i|m th« e&at- 

ftt ki; 

oaaliy. ko^ever» tb# 4^41 lP?)iili| ^ importa^ 

We^nxti' 

b^ «rojtt^ .tlra BtmftQ)i^ supiMWtttdt mifibCih>£^ibe,plateati^ft^hou^ 
a imaiMwms actilUif at^ t^^-tbour bat aaa>i 9 |tHig^{Eu^^ N'<M««deL Da- 
imdor Qroual;^ UoLitbrai^ yoaatvia^l^Mao^ tb^ M oa tha divi- 
Boaanborg^ loiaow&ne^ 

pmHvictg tbe daaw >ndiioii h6 tbaresist- 

:mw itlu«iSt«Qa4 bad aec^ bis ;aiiso>fa3r[yi«'^aosof Hes8a*Hot](tburg 
S^YOwinstra^^atlifoan imsts .and some 

s^a of t)ie plateau b^bii^d it; and focoaxdexiia^ desM^lob^ by Hobenzol- 
YTith bis troc^' dtaiea up^£hoI% otA- lorn lon^ «iam^ tl»fc ^laat officer 
Wrd^onthetwosidesofali^t^ie^ to maiiitun'ids grbaad^aga 
trUogld^ was prepared to jumtaia hia superior forees. At bowevery 
jm{H»xtaQt position agabut the 'the^Austriaiia were driv^ by main 

able odds whioh were about to assail force from the houses, end pushed 
him; wldleths ffwoathe crest of the back to the foot of the plateau: there 
platMU behmdlw linee rwlied to the t , ^ 
mori numsvauB batteriesoi the enemy fitrove^'wiUi d^q^^^ate' resolution to 
in tbs plain belovzsithvigDUifaad^^ibo make good^the towery,axkd.prevent Da* 

dd. Uorand'a.'dLytliou came first into voost frem debouxsbihg! from the vil- 
action and bold^ mounted thehdghta; la^ In this terrible strife Nordman 
buk notwithstanding the gallant^ of and Veoaay were kiUed^-Hesse^^Hom- 
thsur ottacl^. they were delTen ba^ in btug, Huger, Warteaehbem ftfid almost 
disoi^der by the mtructiTe fire of the all the Austrian ^ generals, Wounded ; 
AuatriM oaxmon, and the rapid dis- whiles on the French aide^ Sudin re¬ 
charge of theirmuiketry. Upon this oeiTod four wounds^ andal^ost all his 
PViant oam^ ^ to his supped; and gmeralswmstrimkdowm. Ailength 
llorand, zwying u^w cover of hie the tower carried by assault, and 
Jjillll^raocmrliiexim a:^^ the enem/s. infant^ driven in disor- 

the enffimy,and, after adeapemte resist* der fromihe ground ^ey hlMd#o long 
ano^suooeededinesoendii^ ^mded in its rear, Dawouit, upon 

on its eastern ieont^ „ S&nt at the this, ordered the culhsMiers ^ Axighi 
saum paasii^ &rih«P on, made. t« charge the retmting'^es,aiid soon 
lus^^^tothe siusxa^ The tower of the sloj^^tlm plateau i^ttarM-with 
Newadri, howesmv sUU held oui^ the daeathi^rayaoiihelrhelmeta. Bu^ 
^mgh hi poweiifitf^^ ISbendk, hait^ the Imrsenm got entangled in bro^^ 

It from mK adjoin* ground, among the huts of jihe, Aiie« 
w man bivotiass ; and the few who 

Aimi^an caval^, .mo were dianrh up rearised the wexcsogriovoualy 

at ikd of 4he ^tfcent^ eSs^ed ^ve- ^tteredWith pohit>b]an]cfifti.of the 
ralrimesai^ddstthep^^ gmniporimth^ 


g«ma poftea tniHPSg were. 

%ivenb!e^ongdewn> wHhesvere losi^ 
IntO'tha Notwi^stanflilKg this 


xd pofh^Toxii steeds. 

yOladjcdrassiersof^Janwbl’and'Orcuciiky*< 

tros taardma 1^' Notwkhstandjibg this 

mioi^; Ibrst vtee^t^/ knd'^ knoiama» however, lloseidbtBrg wm un* 
giPaiWWM ' 'sbki' te ks^ Ids ground on the> angle 

]gbhebig>3i!<^^. caimsieiw' awA (4 ^ above ^ewedri, after 

up tb asi^Ku W.diti^^ fsMen. lUs left was 

in :;1iUidbni\iakd;£cr^ Ulonuid'' iimd :Frisint, who 

back ''^u the 

to" oH idio'llAeaui and'on the other 
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ills feigned iato:a real andpftbaSi^cb reialui S/aak; yAShSDuit* 

ggintu. gxound near aawed'it 

front; 

Oudi* 

nQt.fljiid l)tffOtti(.tdii^ew attache* 
and'if ponBible^ driv^^ ^enemy fnmi' 
th^pMeau; wHlet^S^npem in peis 
eon ig!^pat«d«1^ dedsitse'effoii, by a 
of ktfaajbxy, cavalry,, and 


ihougb repeatedly xepulaed, 1^ at 
lenjra made hia vr^.aoroiiatlike Ruaa* 
ba<Si» neat BanmeTsaoi^ and despite 
all tiie .efibiHe ol Scdie^^ y^o 
was wefd;«sied byHlie suSbom sent to 
NeuMed^ ramed the crest of the 
plateau. Tlme^od tbus on bo^ 
fianhs, Bcseod)^ dr&y^fbax^ in aaeeeh 
lantorder, stA^Mng toibnaasttr^ 
an^ forming Sr jtiaotion^h Hohen- 
zollem, took iqpnr position towards the 
centre of ti&e |dawaU} nearly at 
angles tothe linwof the Rhasbadi, and 
<x)V«ting tero«tlMs of its sumoe; 
while Davoiw^, of being 

taken in vw by uui Ardiduke John, 
whose approabb to the field was already 
announMbytheecOuts of both anoiesy 
showed nodisposiiion to' nudest hini 
in the new liM whidi he had ooou:* 
i^ol 

48. Kapeletm was. tiiilVtiding with 
his suite in the perilous asglo in: front 
of AderklaC^ when^these alternate dis¬ 
asters and suooessei were passing on 
either wing of his anny. Thoaoeonnis 
which he received from his left were 
every moment more ahming, Offioers 
in breath^ haste arrived every tan 
minutes, to aanounoe the fearful pro- 
gross of the enemy in ths^ direction 
^'The eaimonir said one^ "whiriiyou 
hear in tha rear is that bf the Aus* 
trians:** madenbanswer. 

'' The division BoodCt is driven back 
into the island of Lobou,- and he Jias 
lost his artillery,^ said anetiier: imU 
no answer; bnt his eyes were onrious- 
ly turned to the tower of Neusiedeli 
which was visible bom aU parts of the 
riUto ^ and Im beq^tly as^ 
fire was on the eaat or west of that 
bidlding^ At lsavtoI>avoi»t*s cannon 
, Were diatiflc% M»en to pass Nensieds],, 
and ihe sl^pea cl platean were ext* 
to smbfea ^Hast^ baofc to 
lEassetUk'* arid Im to-1heride4a<cn^ 
and tell him to oonnv)6im& h^ 
<r^nevcr ndiidBoudsthig^ 
is gained** At the stoae thfie hf 4^ 
patched ordm tonU. Ibeotiopa of* 

lenrive ^gperatiosa; Beaiitiwvwito fm 
re^gto^Ontaof the res^m cawd^ 

to charge ihe^kustitim rigl^ 

wtog^ i^Utih had advtoined'to fap 




arraajtged to cioso oolnmns of three di* 
risions-^hlaotonald to the central di* 
vision^ consisting of rig|ht strong bat- 
taltonsj^on eithmrfiank were sto^ drawn 
np indoseamor; behind them marohed 
Smas% division and WredeVi Bava¬ 
rians; tile li^ht horse of the'Guard and 
the cuirassiers of Naatonty oovered 
their flanks ; a hundred pieoos of Oan- 



whicn had noW come up bom Neu- 
siedeli admirably served Preceded the 
whole, and sprew doaih far and wide; 
while the Emperor himself, with the 
cavalry and totontry of toe Old Guard, 
dosed the may, on toe suocm o£ 
which be had awed his fortune and 
hismwn# * 

49. Napoleon himadfgavethe s^nal 
to this terrible column to adsanoe; ito 
tostroetions were to move ri|^t 
the steeple of Sfissefibrnimi leavtog 
^derklaa to therij^t.. The Ardiduke 
early pcioelved. the efibrt whidi was 
pr^ianng agatost his centre^ and mado 
every possible dispodtion^to rwest it. 
The lines were donbled; the tese^es 
of cavalry and tiie'ri^'m Bellegiude*s 
corps hroufi^t up to toe iimnaoed print; 
arttoeiyonrito^dde pltoteS togreat 
abundmtoe^ so sa toopen a orosMbeon 
toe advanmg eotomn j whUef^ Aroto 
duke to permn haitoi^ toe 
with his to he to » sltua- 

tion to aot. wiui ptotoj^tode in the 
teniUe oiiids whlSk^ epproschh^ 
Hardly hsd-^hlesirjb^ f4iurie- 
tonam Otouo^oijrttilc^al^ 
tito eainimnefd^.reg^ 
fiif of tiie htotito-bititsri^ 
at toe 

andthtofcptoe9.'e^ptodw^ ^ 






w 
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tained ^th luqh nmidll 
back the AtwtES^ 
fraity anU diamoimted aererai of i^eir 


mwA Ti3dng adttotafteAl ibe ocui^^ 
ludon ]^rodti»9^ 

donald advacotid with his cdunm di^ 
xectly in ai jthe opaiiing» and piercsad 
the Ifimrial ocrntre. Aderklaa a|^ 
Breiiei^ wete soon passed; Si^c* 
bnum menaced. Movto steadily 
torwftid through tile wreck oigtuw^ the 
deadi iad the dying, tids undaunted 
column, preceded by its tenrific battery 
inoe8Sidi% firing, pushed on half a 
league beyond ^ frimt, in ether 
pdnte, of. the enexny*s line!* In pro¬ 
portion as it advanced^ however, it be¬ 
came enveloped by fire: the gtina were 
gradually diamoonted or silenced, and 
the infantry emerged through their 
wreck to m front. The Auatriana 
drew off their front line upon their 
second, and both idling biufl:f>fo{med 
a sort of'wall on ea^ ride of the French 
odumn, from whence Issued a dreadful 
fire of grape and muakelary on eitiftr 
flankof theaasailauts. Stlli Uaodonald 
joreased on with unoonquerable resolu- 
rion: in the nd^ of a ihi^tful storm 
of bullets, hie tanka were unshaken ; 
the deswiea of Europe were in hia 
hands,andhe was worthy of themissioii. 
he experienced, however, was 
ous ; at every aiep huge chaama 
were, made in hia ranlo^ wholevfiles 
were etruok down by cannon-shot, and 
at length his eight dense batta^ons 
were induced to mteen hundred men 1 
Isriated in ^0 midst of enemies, this 
band tii httwea wasoc^l^ed to halh 
TheBn^ihw'rocked tofta loundatkm; U; 
Was tix9 voutof a aifiritiff body of the Zm- 
petial Ckrird at Wamrloo that huried 
Ifimrieon to the rook of fit IBelriiA 
^.-F4^kiwiikg.irith''iat^^ amdely' 
the advance this dolumn^ how;ever, 
ikt Smpriwwaa at lumd to afinport 
it Tb^ iS^i^tmaoa the fiaiak tbbsia 
of |>uil4^ ahd'^^ucthod, w1ddi.iiad'm* 
aenai1#;|aBeh the adi 

vaoroW w^ the cekitval 

o 61 uian,wtro oidarod to movafcrwaed; 
Serrsi and h<«Ut^ 

firid tike Twig 


^Whoui 


»to luooouk almbkfc ^ 


hauito' 

Wur man as much as pos- 
ribhS/tod?^ ^i'Beille, as he gave 

I have .now DO 
other «eaito but the two rog^enta of 
the At the/aame rime 

Kani^^^vrith the cdiiasliera on the 
anal^ndther, vrith riie dragoons 
oh the of |b^zisid*B column, re- 

oetved ^ciders to clum the masses in 
frontfof them, mriL undinot, Eugene, 
and Uamumt to press the enemy as 
much asposrible towards Adextdaaand 
Whgram. 

extreme as the iihnfwiers of riie Ouard 
paerod huh at a qidric trot: plunging 
his sword in the air, he exclaimed, **■ No 
aabre^l Givepoinivgive point!” 

111. Theehwrgesofthecaval^proTed ^ 
most unfortunate. Nansoutylraonthe 
charge on the 1^ at the head of his cui-; 
rasaiers; butsuchwastheseverityof the 
fire which they immediately encounter¬ 
ed, that in i^ewminutes twelve hundred 
horsemen were struck down by cannon* 
balls, and the whole were compelled to- 
halt and retire, before they even reach¬ 
ed the enemy. The dragoons on the 
right, under Walthei^ met with the 
same fate; and, after sustaining a griev¬ 
ous loss, were driven back under cover 
of the foot-soldiers. But the in&nt^ 
were more sucoesshd. No somiSr did 
Hacdonald perceive thattbedivisbiis of 
Pacthod, Durutte, Serras, and Wrede, 
had come up to bis flanks, and that 
Reine was advancing to his support, 
than he resumed his forward move¬ 
ment. The whole mass moved on with 
a steady front, again preceded by its 
territde bath^; and the Arohduke, 
desptdring now maintaining his po- 
ritionj when aSsaOed at the crisis of 
rile day by such albrmidable acoessioa 
of force in the now ^ 

line, gave direOtions m a general re- 
tsto. It;wrir 'exaeuted, however,*'^ 
rixe^nmiri ^dmirabte; ordef •^the infan- 
tiy echelon, and alternately 

.marching and facing about to pour de- 
Sriuutive vullm into the tanlu of the 
puTOuenu itow was more riesflj 
evihoed the importimee of moral re- 
sriurion^war.. Archduke 

gave btdsfs to.robsih afturs were not 

so ciii^ as .toy :toe at Waterloo, 
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wlien tile attad: of. tibe Imperial 
Quard uraa made, and the Arcfid^^ 
Johfi ym on the aite of ittadkiilg tl^e J 
French , flank with ab deOiiiiyo as ^ 

the inde&ti^hl<^; Blucher did 
from the de^ of St tAoheii. 

52. The Sdd^ battle^ as aeen from 

, aow presented 
Muueisa, upon 
ipdlowrathazMl Elenao, 


the Austriaa anayi in a line nearly per¬ 
pendicular to tiia Danube, alow^ and 
deliberately rethwl * while ^ ImnA 
host fermm a vast line of aaibres and 
bayon^ from the bcmka of the river 
to the aummit of the plalhau of Wag- 
nun, on which the rays of the eun> now 
beginning to decline^ glanced with ex- 
tr^rdinary splendour. Vast volutnea 
of exnoke at intervals indicated the 
position of the opposing batteries; a 
white curling line marked the advance 
and line of the infantry;* gleams of 
almost intolerable bri^^iness were re* 
fleeted from the helm^s andemrassee 
of the cavalry. A bloody encounter 
took place at Oerasdorf, which the 
rear-gvurd of ]^llowrath long held 
with unconquerable bravery ; but it 
was at length carried by the cmaBeuia 
of the Guf^ Wagiam yielded to the 
impetuousaesaults of Oumnot, and two 
lM.ttalk)nB Were made prisoners. But, 
with this exception, the retreat of the 
Austrians was conducted with hardly 
any loss. The Archduke, with aon* 
suminate skill, availed bimoelf of every 
advantage of ground to retard the 
enemy; and so exhausted were the 
Frenw by their ^orts, that they dis¬ 
played v>^ litUe vigour in the pursuit 
Neither cannons nor prisoners were 
taken ; ike cavalry hardly cheuged; 
but for the setrogiado movment of 

'Vittemwt^teaoytliatbeaiatheligbyning 

brab4> 

Upon the esstern hlU was mounted bi|[b> 

And sujoto tbfi gUst'ring annifle sa mey 

With^rang beanw whteh das^d (he wpn- 

it flred sea si^ 

Ihd Bpsirkles ism*d ep^tbs slUes to fly; 

Xhe moaes hslgh, and o^aUtvipg armours 

■ lOWX^ ’ ,v. ‘u i.i‘ 

Ptusue the echoever csls shddowik’* 


one arfl^and the advance of the other; 
it wonla hfiifve been imnoselble to have 
ded^bd which had gamed advan^ 

Napoleon was much 
chM;rin<4'j*^ thisindedsive result, and 
semred ids ilthumour to exhale ia 
opbn reproaohea against the cavalry 
gepdrals of the Giwd. “ Was ever 
anything, seen like this ? Neither pri-* 
Bonets nor guns 1 This dav will be at¬ 
tended with no resvtts " At nightfall, 
Aufltriansvpcoupied a line along the 
heights b^bind Stemmersdorf, from 
whidi their ^ht wing had descended 
in the morning,' along the great road 
to Bmmg tlmugb Sebersdori^. to 
Obersdorf; while riie Frandi bivou¬ 
acked in the plain, three miles in their 
fri>nt, from the edge of the Danube, 
near FlOrisdorf, perpendicularly up to 
Sauring, at the foot of the hills. 

flS. It was towcurds the close of this 
obstipately oontesjlfed battle that the 
Archduke John approached the flelcL 
Between ihree and four o’clock.his 
edtumna came up to Loibersdorf gml 
Ober Siebenbrunn; while his advanced 
posts reached Neusiedel, and even ap¬ 
proached Wagram, which the French 
troops had puHied through not an hour 
before in ^rsuit of the Auatritin grand 
army! Siding, however,. upon his 
arrival there, that his brother^^y 
abandoned Ae field, irnd was retmSEg 
at all pdnts toward Biaambexg, 
>he justly conceived apprehensions eon* 
cemihg his own situation, left alone 
with forty thousand men mthe rear 
of the Cmm Army, and gave orders to 
retreat. HemarehedtUli^rd8ak,axid 
regainedHaroheokbeltnre midnight. Aa 
incident occurred, however, soon after 
he retired, which demonstrated in the 
most strDdng qsannar the vital im^r- 
tence of his oo^^tion^an^^ de- 
cuive effect vriiioli mi^- have arisen 
fixua it, had he aahehad been 

ordered at an earlier h^ nf the day. 

54. The N^peifor, Word out with 
fatigue, had lam dowei to vesti sur¬ 
rounded W his Guards, In the plahi; 
between Bfissenbrimtt. and Adefshiia„ 
when cries of sliwm wwe heard from 
the rear. The drums ixumedNMiy 
beat at allpointa; the ii^Bui^haiitily 


l.ttN.z’i '*%. Lth.‘!i 7S, foniii.d ia n^uaiM, th« 



no aiifltbBT OF sobom. Co^p: 'm 

tiiSod to their gmuibii^i&r oeMtlry iiad* I on wbidi tlukt p^ibaifte Wab 


if 


« miere^ ik:;»iw:>sa«i«iidflnk'* " Whst iUi., Saudi ^ ^ m«aoidbie ^tle 
luHiiilftP replied tiie gi<B«(t9»t< aad 

poor ivlmalir.. "'Enow, sir, fli«<|'Mr» auHi|.(iwldoniefyeiQotestM««liliewhole 
no ixifl]b0g<ev8Dt» in war: nothing esi- w«r,uid.petlttsi« tli»]a(joht^>»ioas in 
m anny tike ea iaipirndont ihewbolo dniittiaa^aatt^ >lhe;ioss 

_•e%._A 1_ ,i1 _ 9< a_-. __ i... 


aer xob aa aooou&t. • ae wen smm or woiiiKi^'Wffiiioiir any 

pr^^ared evuythiisg lor a hooiutiud hanriiig Iwant^o^ 

coAlba^ and the aapeotof affidraiuthe Tbe^ther wereoeady Equally 

rear oft the army was mcb a» te call divided; tiw Austadant^dl^ vd&g had 
forth dl his solicitude; Iheartilleryi made ftye thooeimd, pSmners, and 


rear oft the army was mm at to caU divided; tiw Austada^dl^ Wi&g had 
forth di his solicitude; Iheartilleryi made jdve thooeiuid, pSmners, and 
}Mgag^waggoB8» stmggleia, aiidcami^ two thettsauil^of tbeir own wotoided* 
followers, who crowds the recur, were had fallen into ihohandB of the enemy 
flying in dleorder to the Danube; the in the oeatred the jdaisi. They ware 
ptain waa cDvered^with fugitivee^ nowhere.defeated: im panics dii^iene^ 

h their lines> no*c<flumiie!aid^dowxi1heir 




owrtiagesi end rcau^who even had the arms. Slowly, at the ot^nmand of 
river between them and the su^poead their ohief aloue, th^ retired in re* 
dad)i^,o(mtinued theirjOight^anonevlir gular order.from the ncM without the* 
dreW'tnidle till they were within the Toss of either prisoners or oannonjand 
noqiaHaof Viennak^ The ahirm spread inapiring, even to the laa^ dread to the 
Uke wfldflra frmn raidc to rank: the enemy who followed their stew 
■Guard evmi was shaken; the victors 56. To hare mainiamed mxm a oon* 
for a mdment doubted the fate flict with greatly hiferiorforces, against 

theday. The ranks pres^ted theap- Napoleon at tha head ola hundred 
Loe^cd ft i^Uecal rout; and yet. and eighiy tlumiAQd.mcai^was itself 


NapoU 

Loe^cd ft i^Uecal rout; and yeti and thousand.mcn^was itself 

Hole was occasioned hj e single no ordTnuy distinctdon^ But Udais 

a uttdron'of the Archduke John’sieav- not all: if their forces had all. joined 
iy> whiehJsftd been far advanced to- lin the action, and^^xey had thereby 
waw. WiH^woo, and, aeddngto re|$iin, bee^ restored to an 'equality with, the 
as 1 l 0 rfttl^ the road to Fresbur&. eqemy, these can bO'no doubt the re- 
had cut down some Fren<dimaiftudeni Suit would have been different. But 
In one^; the villages on the east of for the failure of the Archduke John 
the field r Sov^ wBsthelincof com- to come up at the period assigned to 

took moml advmtsges of a Tiotoxy^" Jominl 
eO^Om.}]Btsoiisnt MiarwMcf canaWfabd saya, ‘*thsArwuke ntrsatcdduxiog the 

tan<£aaSairS«!AnS^S&Wft3tarfifioitkflaWBMU4 lUgSt; ZswhWftI ftp.oHw b^t Soms 

tbousimd. woimdad sr mtienerft sad s few 
dUmoohtad osnaon. Tholr uas was SS.000 


Hole was occasioned hj e single no 
itxadronuf the Archduke John’sicaT- nor 


’• a*'^ ik.'i 'i;' 





rOTSdtebesd I dUmoohtad osoaon. TluUr leas was S&OOO 
of ffapolseii. 1 mm;tHU«was.atN»nttheasme.*’BirWsltcr'a 
nM JTiWokefttft a sun^fW vmk, (ibntw. 
dcwiBg that ft was wHuen in litila more 




ft niaaBNi^'to''3pin^ 
Cautfete: 

;ws ltKw,_--- 

traUi la^ lie hsAhot been at 


but wkfcotti prim^ 
svttur feusht in suck 


.dewing that ft was wHuen in litila more 
Ptidook, aad idwndooed to I than twelve &Kmdk% by aa author whom 
but wkfcout orfeoiMn 1 pravloua veajvs had^beea i^t in studies of 

a diflSrexit desertodosi bub hhi narmtlve ia 
emt UttU mors than s'tanacrlpt of the 
bulKetltii Of . JinnwU 'Jfe;Kikr; .«ad it is not 
kuipridng thft In le« than two years he 
ceu^' .n^'Under afUo* 


TCtidwIWsdftgdltttBSsvWywb^SW ' what would' ^ 

wmvaiyiiiunaien%fta45cM ym^yearii^inlllbbou'swea^ 

sasarsKssfeas 
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him il>>» baMd mtM have termiiuM 
in aglomu0^4eaiaiV'0^vh^ 


wban Boaenmg^ in si|tteinviiQ& o^hii^ 
<H>-<(^»anii^ ad3nmoi»dVOlb;»ii^^ 
corlaitori whenExiSiomPB^km 
lukd ronbflft^i&a F^tunSi leftridBg^ wbA 
th^ ltf»d&>g oAmm^mm 
ing IM i»f!iag9*^ or ev^ 

y^ea^ iatn^of Eiuo^iiung in suj»-^ 
penba <m ib^fnanoer of Jfa^mdd'B, 
oolmnn is th$ oentv^ there can be ne 
4enbt that NaiH^leoitirbidd^luwe'b^ 
toteUy defeet^ and'possibly a dis^ 
aster as ^mt . b» that* of Waterloo 
would hove efiMedy six- years before 
that memoralde eveiM^tbe delivenuK^ 
^ Europe. Experienoe in every age 
has demonsbwt^^ that after the pro- 
traoted excitement of a grmt battle 
tbs bmestsoldiera become unstruB^* 
and'atsueh a moment ^ attack of 
-a iow iveak droops^o£tea;pr6du«es ihe^ 
most extraoxdmary re8ult& It is this 
which so often has chained success to; 
the eSbxt of a reserve in the dose of an 
obstinately disputed day; which made 
Eellermann's cmurgeat Marengo snatch 
victory from the grasp of the ,trium- 
diant Austrians: and we onset of Sir 
Hussey Vivian’s brigade on the flank of 
the Old-Ouard at Waterlooj overthrow 
once the military &brio of the 
French empire. 

^7. The general terror inspired in 
Napoleon’s rear by the capture of 
Aspam and Esalbg in^e morning; 
the marvellous panic occasioned by 

• "The long and fuiful exdtetnent of 
battle once r^xed» leaves the toU-wom 
flams nerveless and exhausted, and the 
mind Itself desfltute of the eneroy requisite 
tbraqymsmlofvigQronsiBXemon. Ahold 
onset made by a Itw resolute men on troops 
who have msintafasd, even sucscsssfhlly; a 
hard day's ootnb^ Is atmbst am to tnm 
JhS'ieale id favour of dm new a8ssilaiitt^'»^ 
W$ tyZdxcmiXJ^^ 

Jtiroamt p. 250; a work wnttss with tbe 
aplrlt‘<cf a soldtsv.^tbeprinolplos of a p^rict^ 
w the penetration ora stsfosman. 

t <*lfwefefltek*asyia^nerdFelei the 
able historian of this eampslgm himself an 


ttiio* dia^ of a sqimdroa of hussars on 
• thair'ekteejjne ^ri^ at demon>- 
Stfatdl* ib^ the disasterlst Jbu’^mi 
itm insp^;t&e French trdops with a 
siamiim about the bridges 

iu^itheirrear; and. that any aknfl in 
'that <^tiarSsrwasiihely to produce even 
ftettkw effect on them than on troops 
o£ ieis' military foresight and experi* 

[ ence.^ Wlm theu> must have been 
ithe-effimt of ih^F'thousand fresh 
I troopc'suddenly thl^wn^into the rear 
of the Feendt avn^; where thm was 
no-reserve^ oppose them^ at the mo- 
mdnt when t^victorimm diouta of 
KollowmthV ttoops, and theomhmus 
sound'of the eanxum Lobau^ an- 
nommad i^t their reteeat Waa all but 
cat off or ebon tbe heroio column of 
Maodbnald, wasted awav to fifteen 
hundred men^ had checked its advance 
in front of SiSssenbruiml The Arch- 
duj&8 sJohn is' aoeconpU^ed. 

prince, end as a private individual no 
one has greater title to esteem; but 
Either his jealousy of his brother or 
his incapacity to perceive the object 
of combined operations^ twice in that 
single campaign proved fatal to his 
country: once when he disobeyed the 
orders of the Archduke Chmes to 
combine with KoUowrath an attadcon 
the bridgeof Lintivon ilm Fre^chlinr^ 
of commuDioatioUr inm^diatdy%ter 
the battle of Aspmand agfdn, by 
hie tardiness in obeying the Urders of 
the same generalissimo to hasten to the 
theatre of'dedsive eventa on; the field 
QfWftgram*]: 

on Use Udfl^ 'Of SUmmsndorf/the battle 
EavebmgsliWdlwthMUstrlans. 
Theflimperorhad no other reeem at hls 'dli* 
posal but two ratimeititi 'of iha Oid^iuard: 
dm isle of fjobim was threatened, and', all 
around It was In the Utmoct dlsoraor. The 
archduke hsdtnaiiiymOmlbrwtvWenB^^ 
than were requlnd^to have mode tbit at- 
tack.^—iv. Sta ’ . . 

X OtdemtO'lmilmi tmteWIiumsdcnf wm 
despaicM by the aumt^.CSmries to the 
Atcbduke Jfhu on of the eth 

July. On ^nsatois^idm.ymee SofCutV 
army. towbtolmw ai o j Bppab^ 
islaxkd of Iiobau. Th»< ASehdmM^^hh lay 




ten letftuw'from Whmm. • Heveoiived the 
leoD,’" on the leanlt of'tlie battle of desp^atfivebr m 
teinov; the ffteen bmidrMl whOTeiMned andtaWboad'of ietttBgoat^ ashewald have 
Maedwialffi corperlwrf;bmtt stt»teimdCd donk laer &w houm».^be;;dldi^i»tblBOve iflf 
and oharged t^ flmh ttncps aSNBibledflrom fMmlM on'the'^*nsd|' in ,eoaiw|a«Dce, 
Iherightaad theIbft,andtttCscwbo r e m alaed^ had okly reaehbdlfttchfe^ five leases on 


ir? 
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5d. Th4 day alter tbe, battle, Napo¬ 
leon, ao^Mrdif^ to liia luua^ ouatom,. 
rode over'w field of little. With¬ 
out the iealiu^ of horror which bad 
imprinted a^ awful abharacteron that 
of Eylau^ it presented some circum¬ 
stances srill more frightful and 
dlatressing descriptimi* Thephunwa^ 
covored with the corpses of ma shru] 
the mandiof Macdonud’s oolumn espe¬ 
cially mdRht be trac^ by the train of 
dead boues which lay along its course. 
Such was the miUtitudeof the wound¬ 
ed^ '^at they far exoeededi.%U the ef¬ 
forts of file l^noh sui^on^ and of 
humane citizens of Vienna, icr their 
relief; and four days after the battle^ 
mufilated human beings, still alire, 
were found in gre^i numbers among 
the rich fields of iriieat with wbidi the 
pla^ was covered^’ Some of these un¬ 
happy wretches endured for days to¬ 
gether the rays of a^^ntioal surr d^ 
ing the dog-daya, without either food 
or water: murilated, and unable to re¬ 
move the flies which fastened on their^ 
wounds^ they literally became, while 
still alive, the prey of the insects which 
hovar rouad earoassea of animals in hot 

tbe toad, at ten o'clock op tba the vexy 

time when he ahonld have been attsekiug 
the French at Iioibmdorf or GUnzen- 
dorl The Arehduke Chailea,conceiving he 
BaSfJNipedience to hie instruetions. armed 
tho» on the night of the 6th. had sent, an 
order to him, aa already mentioned, to Co¬ 
operate in the attack on the latter vinage in 
the morning, whioh he could easily nave 
done had hearrivea there the nteht before, 
ae it la only lour leagues distant frihn the 
extreme Fren^ rights whereas he only 
peered on the gronpd id hal^|>ftSt thm fn 
the afternoon, alter the menu retreat had 
commenced* ranee Jran marriied .flrom 
Frcsbuig to nwGlinsSodorf, between mid^ 
night ,on the Mh and firar o'clock p^m. pn 
the Oth, that la, in sixteen Itoursi which was 
as expeditious as cCuld hav^been expsetSd. 
Bad he set ogt seven hour* after getthb Im 
orders, i «. at noon on ths 6th, he woum, at 
the teuno rate, have beon cm his gieuaa at' 



Guards te find uufwter te niake head agaiiiat 
such finrmidim sssulants, and altefsthcr 
provented toe oouptsnaanh of thoss vete¬ 
rans ftom tight taieft^ whioh r^red thb 
disaster of,jlsssena sad Bernadette in the 
ctetm and snested the vietorious advanoe 
,01 KoUoWrath andJUenauon theright. wt 
for the failure of the Arehduhe John to 
epzne up hi fixne, thereiors^ file battle was 


westhev. glitncittg of the nrms,. 
the pride of mUitaxy wplay, wgs 
.m<m ; soiled with dust^ kteiuied'frith, 
blood, helmets tesd ct^isSseB, late so* 
brfihaut, lay {nl^ on each other in. 
sad and negl^fed oonfusi<»ti.^ The^ 
Embttor frieqtMlintjy^^moonted, and 
with his oten honds admiiiiBter^ re¬ 
lief to some <4 the wounded, and drew' 
tears grafitude from eyes about to 
be closed in deafiiuf The lcnowl6dge« 
the victory waa their own had to- 
stored all their wonted enfinxsiaata to 
the French soldiers; the wounded ex¬ 
claimed FsckFJ%} q9efeter/ashepassedr 
and hoisted little white .fisi^ formed 
by putting their handkerohi^s or aia 
arm of their shirts on their bayonets^ 
as well to testify their joy as to im¬ 
plore relief. 

59. After having traversed the field 
of battle, Napoleon inspected the eol- 
diexs who werehbout to march in pur* 
Bvdt of the euj^y, and distributed re¬ 
wards in great profusion among tho 
most deserving. In passing, ha stopped 
and held out lus hemd to Hacdonald«. 

Shake hands, Macdonald, without 
any farther grudge; t from this day 

imvocablv lost to' Napoleon. —See Pzlst. 
Iv. 162. 2& 

* *• The anna that late so &ir and gloriona 
seem. 

Now soil'd and slubber'd, tad and suUeza 
grow; 

The steel his bxightness lost, the gold hla 
bear. 

The valours had Ao pride nor beauty's show:* 

Tbe plumes aa&teawem tn theircreststhai 
etream. 

Are strewed wide upon the earth below: 

The hosts both clad in blood, in dust and 
tnifs, 

Had riiauged their cheer, their pride, their 
rich atfire.'^ 

. yAiarAXW fhsfo, "Ger. lib." xx. 52. 

f '^The Bmperor sfigiped his hone berida* 
a yotma officer of earabineeirs, who had had 
hualmIlftecturedlnracanno&-^ hekneiu. 
besl^ 1^, felt his pidse, and wl^wd witlt^ 
hii own hcmdkerohiel the dust ftom hie lips * 
and brow. * A little ^drits made him revive*. 
He opened his eyes and fixed.them on tha< 
Bmperor; he recognised hin^ and his eyes 
filled with tears; but he was too week to be 
abto te sob, end soon after bnathed his last"* 
^fiavaicr, iv* 119. 

lAeoldneMhadlongsubsiBtedbetweenKa- 
pmeon andthUdlstixi^iahedgexMial. He faad 
not betel omidoyed in any ec^darable bom- 
maad since mobile ^the Trebbia, in 1799. 
Jeahmsrsnfi nuuevrience bau wtme^ tha 
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Bhall be Mends; and I will send 
jDu, as a pledge of mj smoerity, your 
xnarahal’s whiob you won[^ so 

gloriously yeaUrday.^ rire," 

replied Macdouaid v^h tears in his 
eyes, *‘we Are iHfft ^jiether for life 
end deat^"' And welT dM the hero 
of Scottij^ Uood riedeem his Vrord 1 
Through every futtire change 6i the 
Emjpews be adhered with un^ 

shahen fidelity to the fortunes of his 
jcnaster^ He was to be found by hia ride, 
«Uke >‘Uttid8t the disasters of Fontaine* 
bleau as the triumph of Wagram; and, 
when all the other objects of ^his 
bounty had deserted their benefactor, 
nnd passed over to the enemy, he re¬ 
mained almost alone to support him; 
the latest object of his prosperous fa¬ 
vour, but the most faithful follower of 
hia adverse fortimes. 

60. Oudinot, a general, as the bul¬ 
letin said, ^tried in t hundred bat¬ 
tles," and Marmontj whose campaign in 
Illyria and Carniola had so powerfully 
contributed to the success of the Grand 
Army, were at the same time elevated 
to the rank of marshals. Very different 
was the destiny which await^ Bema- 

breaclk occasioned by Macdonald’s original 
disiucHnation to join the hetd of obsequious 
flatterers at the Tuileries. How often does 
difficulty and misfortune htiUM to the poet 
they are really woxtl^ to fill, those noUe 
mmds who disdain the arts by which in 
•earior timet favour is generally w<mi—Sa- 
VABY, iV. lie. 

* Bemadotte’s prodamatimi to the goxons 
was in these teruis :-*** SaxccM! lu the day of 
the 6th Jriy, soven or eight thousand of you 
pierced the oeutre of the enemy’s anny. and 
mohed Deutsoh Wagmvo. desj^te all the of- 
of fluty thousand of the enemy, sup* 
ported by sixty pieces of cannon; you con¬ 
tinued the combat tSU midnight, and Uvou- 
Aoked in the middle of the Austrian tines. 
At daybreak on the 8th, you renewed the 
combat wHh the same prirseveranee, and in 
the midst of the ravages of the enemy's ar- 
'tfllery, your living cmutnus have remained 
^^movaUe like brass. l!he great Maprieon 
was a witness to your devotion: he has 
enrolled you among his bravest followers. 
Baxons I the fmtuuo of a soldier oonsistB in 
the perfonnanos of his duties ; you have woi^ 

uxa,**—Bivouac of Leo* 


dofete, !Mnce of Pontecorvo, hitherto 
of the most favoured o£jNnpoleon*s 
lievrienautB. This chi^, w|lo been 
riflgulariy unfortunate bofh in his at- 
ti^ on*tHb hefehts of Wagram and 
vUk^ of Aderk&, on the evening of 
the otb, and hie encounter with the 
Austrian centre on the morning of the 
had with the true spirit of Gas¬ 
cony, hli native countiy, glossed over 
his defeat by a biksting proclamation 
to the Saxons on the 7Ui, in which he 
professed to convey to them the £m- 
perov^s approbation for the gallantry 
w&rii they had evinced on these occa¬ 
sions.** Napoleon, who was both irri¬ 
tated at Beruadotte and the Saxons for 
the abandonment of Aderklaa, which 
it coat him so much time and blood¬ 
shed to regain op the following day, 
and jealous of any of his lleufenants 
assuming his own peculiar'function in 
the distribution Ocfi praise or blame, 
immediately prepared and circulated, 
but among the marsbris and ministers 
f^'alone, an order of the day, reflecting 
in very severe terms, both on the con* 
duct of the Saxons and upon this step 
on the part of their chia;i' and soon 

longs to distribute tbs msasutW of praise or 
blame to every one, on this pariiciilar occa> 
Biou, success was owing to me French aud 
not to any foreign trom. The ord^v.of ' 
day of the Frinoe of Fontecorvo, tenSShg to 
in^ro false pretensions in troops cd the most 
ormnaiy description; is ccoitimy to Wuth, to 
policy, to the national honour. The success 
of the 6th is due to tlm Marshals the Dukes 
of liivoU end Oudinot, who pierced the cen¬ 
tre of the enemy at the some tiino that 
the corps of tho Ddke, of Auerstadt turned 
their flank. The viflago of Deutsch Wagram 
was not taken on theevefiittg of the 6th; it 
was so only on the morning of the Cth, at 
six o'clock, ^ the corps of Marshal Oudinoi 
The corps of Uie Prince of Fontccorvo did 
not renudn ’immovame at brass;' on the 



1809. TM order of thb 
lywas Ifiserted in all the Cforoksn papers 
At the time^^Botrit. vili. S80.' , ' 

^ MapcdeOn'a order ofthe day wasotraohad 
In the following tmaa Independent of 
the oonridMfionthatUsMrieatyoodiinands 
the onnf lA pdrsoh, and that to him it be* 



Lomarque oommanded ty Mririisl Maodcm* 
aid, by the division of heavy eavshy cmfi* 
manded by Oeneral Kausouiy. and a of 

the cavaliy of the Ourid. It is to flmt mair*. 
sbal sndhutromtbattheeiik^m wreeilly 
due, which the rrince of Fontecorvp hufai* 
tributed to himself. His MrieslyderiM that 
this testhnoiy of his displfeeni^ may serfe 
rii an example to deter axQr 
aiYogatfog to himself the jliriy 
Icogs to another^ His Mrieity aever- 
t^ees, dsrix^that ifel.(fey, 
vrideh- wPuld ucmbtlesi .mria^ iho Saxon, 
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after a decree publislMd in the' 
bulletau d^liniD$' aor|%, and 
corperKti^jf soMiera Mth other 
puta of the army. 

61. Bairnadotte BQVi^t ^ pHvateInt: 
terriew ifitht&e Hniperor on thin pain-' 
ful Bobjed^ bttt in mu; he cquetairtly > 
refused to iBe Jbiai;«aad thediamu^d, 
maxBhal .nnmediately set out forPA tib, ' 
vhere he was soon i^r employed by' 
the minister at warfwithout the oon- 
currenoe of Napdeon, in a^iy impor* 
taot ddty, that of ootnmaadi^ at- 
Axdmrp during the Rnglilh inwon 
of ^e Soheldi Ho sooumti however, 
did the Emperor leam of this fresh 
appointment by toe gorernmeht «t 
Facis, than i%, too, was oaB^lledi and 
Besd&res put there in his stead ; even' 
altoou^ Bemsdotte's efforts, dating 
toe short period be held toe command 
had been eminen% aervioeable to toe 
Enmire. These nj|)«ated iudilpitieB' 
made a deep impression on the.nund 
of the French mamhal; they renvetl 
that «Bcient jealousy at ^ Fiiaf 
Consul [izflfe, C^p. XXiz&S Sll which 
all the suhBMuent^oriM of his reign 
had not nttirdy emiipMk&SL; Indut^ 
a BuHen d^ontest with the Initial 
service, which experience had snown 
was liable to ^oh mcmuttdnoy'; made 
eagerly at« toe ^edish; 
throne, whkh fortime eoon after' prof¬ 
fered to Ms aoceptanoe; and, by*in- 
Testing toe diwraped eoldier with the 
power and fee{fi^:«f an ind^endent 
80 Tere%n^^oon^butod to ^4, in 
ao4nooasiderahle4<|ire^ totoedoto^- 
M of toe Frei^ih jstol^ 

62* Tyro Hnes (tf re|mt were open 
to toe Aitoduhe^iOfter he" 1^ det^* 
mined to rd&qitoAi to 

01mixtzaodMoB«vtoi a&d that to 
hsom) to Httto toe 

press tonir 

treat 

WM tor-tosto tone ijpmnt #1^ df 


'Snmr. ‘toainih- its-'toUieBi'know wsS.iUliit 

been bedotod enthemb Btoh fwtotn 
and. only be wtolo toe mMablo^ftojrt'^ 

log tto eem 4ViflMb.r^^r 

tto 4 iytotoBiei|ieito;ato'M(^^ ' i 


t,, 


were toversl reseons, however, which 
induced tob Austrian geuemltojspefer 
toe totter: Pmgue was, next tol^nnh, 
toe greatest military estaldishment, 
ttijd oont^uedftoe lasgest ara^al of 
toe em]^; ft stood ^ a countiy 
surrounded with a nu^ hUls which 
offered iaroumble portions for retard- 
mg the ffdratoe.^ an isrvadinff army. 
H<^ worn notwawfani^ also, that the 
gr^t nav^-and xollitcuy tomament 
whidi England had so long been pre¬ 
paring, would soon make its appear¬ 
ance either in Ftondere or the horth 
of Germany, and that the . indecision 
of Prassia, notwitosti^dingthe retreat 
from Wagram, might be determined 
by such power^ Support in the north 
of GermAny. For toese reasons, the 
line of Bohemia was selected for the 
retreat of the Grand Army; leaving to 
the Arohduke John, with the forcea 
imder his oomWnd, and the Hunga¬ 
rian insurrection, toe care of covering 
Hungary and the eastern provinces of 
toe empire. 

68. The gMto part of the army 
followed the high-road to Znaym: 
Rosenberg alone, on the extreme left> 
took that to Brunn by Wolkersdorf. 
The retreat continued ell the 7th with¬ 
out any serious moloBtation from the- 
enemy; while Napoleon, who was die- 
quietm by the presence of so large a 
M y as the Archduke John’s army, 
still untouched, on his right flank, and 
by the menacing advance of Giulay 
with twfiin^%ve thousand men from 
toe aide <^Stynfttowiirdfi Vienna, sepa¬ 
rated toe immense army which had so 
lately been oonoentratea on the field of 
: Davoust, Mmnmnt, MassMia, 
witoGadsaot, Besslkresand toeGuards^ 
'being diffOotad to foll^ toe traces 
nf m Chafes; toe Viceroys 

omips, atpawstod to Wy tooiui»i^ 

toe Saxons 
moved towards 
to observe ton Archduke 
vtotte IStocbnidd’s divkion ro- 
m^Ssed in the bridges of VI- 

,elnh^ «lldw|m pto^^ toe gar- 
dstm of torcN^t^ to r^lany insult 
be olflS^ Ban of 

!No itostomimsiw^ ad- 
Hapotofm totoe toms time 
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ordered a hundred pieces of heairy .xoadato both Budwitz and Bcdien^a, 
cannon to be mounted on the ramparts andtoBnmn; bntthefilopesofZoaym 
of Vienna! augmented its garruon ip were filled with troops, the ^fridge of 
six tbousand Md in provisions. d;he Tbaya was barricaded, hnd four 
for six months, directed ,the formation battisriaB were erected on the 

of great new f^ifioaijpna on the fitus*- heists above to.dispute the passage. 
de-pont of She capital, e^epiaily at . 6fi.,:6troiig .as iJua .position was, it 
Florisdorf, where the road to .Brunn was doubtfm whether the Auatiians 
and Znaym trawsed the Danube, and, .would maintain themselves in it. The 
ordered Paasaii, lanti^ Baab, ]|I51iE4 and advanced guaids of Masaena, indeed, 
Gottweig, in difierent directionsroimd wlum they fimt approached the bridge 
the capital, to be put in a state of de- of the Thaja, were arrested by the 
fence. tvamendoua.dxe of grape andmuaket- 

64. No comodezable action took place lyvidrich issned fri)m the woods and 
during the retreat. Masaena, however,, heigUts on the opposite side. But the 
pressed the retiring host with all his French OEUmon Were soon placed in 
wonted activity, and bloody enoDun* such a position,as to rake the Austrian 
ters of inconsiderable bodies miurked batteries; tibe bridge was disengag^ 
the track of the armies. The Arch- by thfi^r flanking firo; fords were dU* 
duke conducted the retreat with con- covered both .above and below ; and 
siimmate skill, and in the moat ad- soon the attacking columns were pass- 
znirable order: always protecting the ed over, and began to ascend jbhe slopes 
rear-guai'd, compost of formidable on the cpw^te sidf^i The Archduke 
masses of cavalry and inftvitiy, by a withdrew his troops,into Znaym; and 
numerous artillery skilfully posted on arranged his artUlexy in such numbers 
the rising grounds with which thati ai'Ound its wddi^ that, when the French 
undulating country abounded. To ao- leading columns arrived within reach 
celoratehis movements, and if passible, of tire fire, on theriope leading to the 
throw him in some degree into con- town, they we)% checked by the terri- 
fusion, Napoleon mov^ liSarmont's ble discharge, and obliged to retire 
corps, which was following Bosenberg precipitately with severe loss. Upon 
on the road to Brunn, by a cross-road this the Austrians issued forth, and 
to Laa, by whioh meanshe threat^ed took post round the town and in front 
to arrive at Bnaym before the main of the bridge, in great strong^, in & 
Austrian army. The Archduke no position admUnble for defence, though 
sooner reoeiv^ int^ligence of this cranmcd for manceuvruag, imd .especd- 
movement, than he fell back with»all i^yvnasardoua if a retreat was intend- 
his forces, and took post alf that town, ed. A. dreadful storm anose at noon, 
on the banks of the Thi^ Nothing which dsyrkeoed the ,gir, and delug^ 
can surpass the military position which bothiirmie 8 witiieaclb.nt 0 nentofrain 
the environs of Zuaym affi>rd. The that .for two hours the discharge of 
town itself, eurroimded by vnillsiv^^ Ateams w»& impoorible, com- 

towards tire west, on the rugged pre- bs>t of necessity waseuapsnded. When 
cipioea whkh border the liver; to- the atmosph^ Olear^ Massens re¬ 
wards the east, on the slopes of tiu. newed Ids attaub on tiie gapnadiera 
Lisghen, ti&e g^und deseeds <hi aD in front of the .bridge,; but be waa 
to tbO' iKunt of .Sohalleradodl^ drivti^ hack, aaidtisue Atuit^ pumn* 
where the river turns slmrpli^n^r^ht ing the . fiyjng .etmmy, . regained that 
angle, and fiows towards Inpwite, ^ important passage,,4mdxnadepria(^ 
the junction of the'Xjsdhen.and Thaya. a battalion with three generals in the 
These two streams tl^ .wtioee, as it village at its oipositeextrcinitv.. Mas- 
were, a vast bastion, witfr agsentnatu- sens, upontids, brought up tire 10th 
ral web dltdh in Ir^ ab^t a mile reg^mont^ whldi egidn won theviUi^ 
long, and e^uaBy broad. The,Arch- bridge, and..bei!GKioUowed 

duke himself took post «t Bruits, ^AbrigadeOf euirassiers^vlwii^^ 
which rendered him .ef tM uncommon resolutimb fixprebadk 
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enemjr’fl ooluxxm to their position 
in front of ZnaynOi ivith the loss of 
Sve hu^dKOd prisoners. Meanwhile, 
the French guns wefe brought up on 
the lefi, in great nuzab^ie,‘ta Edlepits, 
from ^henee they took in flank the 
most fhri^dable ^tteries ol the Aus- 
tiians. . ^ 

66 . The progress of the AlistsAansin 
front of Znaym did not escape the ob> 
eervatiOn of Napoihon, who had arrived 
during the storm at Theswits^ and 
estabHshed himself at the headquar^ 
ters of Marmont's corpes To relievo 
the pressure on Massena, who wfis ob- 
^ioualv engaged with supelior forces, 
and whose defeat would endanger the 
whole army, he immediately ordered 
i;he former marshal to debouch from 
Theswitz, to cross the Lischen, and to 
ascend on the north-eastern side the 
plateau of 2hiayin. These orders were 
quiddy obeyed, Sbd MarmoUt crossed 

stream and ascended the hill, but 
waA exposed to a very heavy fire when 
he approached the town of Znaym, dnd 
^me within reach of the formi^ble 
Austiian batteries arranged round its 
■walla. Matters were thus in a very cri¬ 
tical st£^; for the two corps of Massena 
and Mamont were alone engaged with 
the whole Austrian anny exce]^ Rosen- 
corps; and ]>aToust and Oudi- 
not, destined to support them, could 
not aniye at the theatre of ad^ till 
the following morning. Nevertheless 
Massena, with hia uvoal impetuosity, 
was urging the atti^k on the town, and 
already the rattle of . musketry was 
heard in the auburbs^ when the cry was 
heard, Peace! peace I— -cease firing.*' 
Such, however, was the exasperation 
-of the contenc^ part4e8i that it was 
with great difficulty the action could 
be,8tom}ed; and whiar the offioem ar- 
ariyed m>m the headquarters the 

two armies to announce the annietke^ 
they were wounded before* the troops 
•could be prevdled on to deflist fr<^ 
mutual slimihter, I 

67. In effeot, the Archduke 0unrlea 
, had,oatii«preoedlhignighi^een^PTin^ 

dolm of l^t^iein to tlwEmpeFer^ 
headnuart^ io propose an.axipMce; 
but Napoleon was unwilling acce{^ 
it^ iiU he,had enjoyed an oj^rtunity 


of observing in person the situation of 
the armies. The motives which led 
the Austrian cabinet to take this step 
were sufficiently obvious. The policy 
of that gove^unent always has been to 
avoid pushing n^atters to an extremity: 
to come to an accommodation before 
the chances of war have become des¬ 
perate; to consider the preservation of 
the anUy the grmd object, and trust, 
by maintaining it entire, to regain at 
some future time the advantages which 
may be lost at the moment by yield¬ 
ing to the storm. Considering another 
battle therefore, as endangering the 
existence of the empire, and the result 
of the former not so decisive as to in¬ 
duce the enemy to refuse reasonable 
terms of accommodation, they deemed 
it the more prudent course to propose 
an armistice while ^et the forces of the 
monarchy were entire, the more espe¬ 
cially as thd'retreat from Wagram was 
not likely<to induce Prussia to adopt a 
decisive course, and the long-promised 
armament of Britain had not yet 
left the harbours of the Channel. 

68 . It was not, however, till Napo¬ 
leon bad himself seen the positions of 
the contending armies, and was satis¬ 
fied that the Austrians, at the moment, 
had the advantage, as well in the posi¬ 
tion as in the concentration of their 
troops)^ that he resolved to accede to 
the suspension of anus.* A council 
of war was afterwards held, attended 
bpall the marahala, in the Emperor's 
tent, in wliidi the important point was 
[ debated, whether ihe armistice should 
be agreed to. Opinions were much 
divided, and the discussion was pro¬ 
longed till a very late hour. On the 
one side, it Was cemtended Berthier 
and the advocates for a contmuance of 
hostilities^ ihski it was of the last im¬ 
portance to take advantage of the re- 
inforoments which had mready doUie 
nf, or wqre likely to arrive during the 
nighty to commence a mneral attack 
on the enemy, and finiw the war on 
the following day at a blow; that the 
Archduke's position around Znaym, 

* *' Oudtnot, and the reserve from Wclk- 
•endarC eimld not eoroe up till toe following 
iperai&g: it wss not to allow the 

enemy to pmtive his sapsrietity st that 
moment”—TBUuunXAU* vil. SCO. 
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though strong, was not impregnable; 
tliat Auati’iii was tlio irreconcilable 
eiuiuiy of France under the new re¬ 
gime ; and that, unless deprived of the 
power of again injuring liej', she would 
never cease to violate the most solemn 
treaties, when it suited her own con¬ 
venience, or there was a prospect of ad¬ 
vantage fn»m even the most flagrant 
violation of tho public faith: that if, 
by retiring in the night, aa present ap- 
j>eai*ancc8 rendered probable, the Arch¬ 
duke should succeed in regaining lio- 
hemia, and uniting to his standards 
the forces of lliat province, the Empe¬ 
ror couhl summon to hia aid the corj>s ! 
of Lcfebvre, Jiuiot, and Jerome, and ' 
tho advantage would still remain on I 
his side: that it was indispensable to 
put ail end to these coalitions peri>e- 
tually springing up, by ovo^’powering 
Austrbi, which was the centre of them 
all; that this was a poiift of much 
more importance than lliiishing the 
war in Spain; and that no sooner 
would the Emperor, for that jturpose, 
enter the Peninsula, than a new cc»ali- 
tioii would spring up in his rear, 
which would embraco all the northern 
powom. 

69, On the other hand, it was con¬ 
tended by tl»e advocates of peace, that 
if Prince Charlt^s retreated, as ho un¬ 
questionably might do, during the 
night, and gained the Bohemian moun¬ 
tains, there was every reason to fear a 
general conflagration in Germany, .iwi 
open declaration from PruSsia., and 
probably the uitimate. adhesion of 
lluBsia itself : that it was evidc'iit fn)!!! 
present iippeaiunces, not less than })aat 
events, that tho real danger of Fmnce 
Lay in tlio north ; that an entirely new 
system of Eussiau policy Inul been 
brought to light in the course of tho 
contcht; and that, in anticipation of 
the ^’and and fin,'ll conflict between 
the south and the north, which vras 
evidently a]iproaching, it was of the 
last importance not merely to s];>arc 
but to conciliate Austria, and, by ter¬ 
minating the war in the Peninsula, not 
only secure the rear of France, but 
liberate two hundred thousand of its 
best soldiers from an inglorious but 

VOL. VlJl. 


murderous warfare. Tho Emperor, 
after hearing, according to his usual 
custom, both sides patiently, more 
fully aware thaji many of his generals 
of the precarious footing on which he 
stood with Hussia, inclined to the lat¬ 
ter side, and broke up the conference 
with the decisive woitia—“ Enough of 
blood l7aB been shed: I accopt the ar¬ 
mistice.” 

70. No great difficulty was experi- 
en'*ed in llxing the line of demarca¬ 
tion between the districts to be occu¬ 
pied by the tvfb armies ; their relative 
position, and the principle ytipossidetis, 
allbrded too' clear a rule for drawing 
the line between them. The French 
wei'c permitted to retain possession of 
all ITj^per Austria, as far as the borders 
of Bohemiii, including the circles of 
Znaym and Brunn ; the whole district 
euibraced by the course of the Morava 
as far vh iCs confluence with the Thaya; 
thence by the high-road to Presburg, 
iuclydiug tliat town; the course of the 
Danube as far as llaab, the river of 
that nam(*, and thence by the frontiers 
of Styria and Carniola Fiurne. On 
this iJi'inciple, tho citadels of Grata 

! and Brunn, tho fort of Sascnbc"'g, tho 
whole districts of the Tyrol and Vur- 
ai'lborg, were to be surrendered to 
their arms. It was a tliiixl in point cf 
: extent, and more than a half in point 
of military strength, of tho whole em¬ 
pire. The armies in Poland were to 
retain thoir rcsi^ectivo positions ; in 
western and northern Germany, tho 
limits between the two powers were 
1 1(» be those of the states (jompusing tho 
Confederation of tlio Hhine. 

71. The armistice was concluded by 
tho Archduke CharlcH alone, in viriue 
of the powers reposed in him as gene¬ 
ralissimo, but subject to the itttiiica- 
tion of the Emperor. The cabinet of 
Vienna, which at that period was as¬ 
sembled at Komorn m Hungary, had 
considerable difficulty in giving their 
consent to it. It was proposed to take 
advantage of the distance of the Frencli 
ti-ooits to act on the right bank of tho 
Danube: to unite tho forces of Giulay 
and the Archduke John witli those of 
the Hungarian insurrection, and move 
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towards Styria and the Tyrol, so as to ward of the Roman centre, in column, 
threaten the French communications; into the middle of tho Carthaginian 
while ti^e Archduke Charles, by retreat- army, followed by tho turn in" of both 
ing towards Bohemia, drew the bulk of their flanks by the Nuniidian cavalry, 
their forces to a distance from their which broiy>^ht about their ruin. At 
only base of openitioiis. In })ur.suaiK'e As|iem, tho defeat of tho French on 
of these views, which for a few days the soci>n(l d.iy was owing to a similar 
prevailed attlieJcnperial hcadquartoi's, ha/.irdtms advnuccof Iho French contro 
directions were sent to the Ai*chduko in close column into tlu' middle of tho 
John to “disregard aiiyordoi's regard- Aiifctrian line, ^^hich skilfully ix^ceded 
ing an armistice Khieli did not boar t}>e and brought the French columns into 
sign-inanuul of the Emperor, andrttojCieoentreofaccjnvcrginghrcofapro- 
take his iiiatructions from liini alohe.” | digiou', artillery. Chap. lvit. § 

Jn the course of the Cwo following; 6fJ]. At Waterloo, the final defeat of 
days, however, Prince Lichtenistetti i the French Avas owing to tho steadi- 
arrived from tho head<pjflrters of the j ness of tho English Cuards, Avhich in 
Archduke CimrlcB, and inspired more line airested the advance of the Impo- 
mcKlerate views. The court, yielding iial Guard in column ; while the con- 
to necessity, and desirous of gaining centric fire of the Jjriti.di batteries, 
time to recruit its armies, await the advaneed ni the close of the d.iy into a 
progress of events in Spain and the kind of semieircle, and the .siinultanc- 
oflbet of the long-expected Engli>h ar- ons ehaige of a brigaile of cavalry on 
inaincnt in tht^cuurth of Viermaiiy, the one j»rde of the attacking nnih.^, 
gave a reluctant coiinent; tho arinip*- nnd a lime of infantry the other, 
tice was signed by the Emperor on the cjinpleted tlie final dcsluiction of that 
18th, and the tiainea of war ^ere formidablo body. At VV^agram tli*> 
-jucnchcd in Germany, till they broke Archduke hud, on a still more extend- 
out with awful violence three years im I scale, prepared the m(*an.s of rcpel- 
iifterwards on the banks of tho Nie- ling tho anticipated central attack 
men. ^The Austrian people were not the French in culumn, and converting 
long in receiving a bitter proof of the it into the cause of total ruin. The 
reality of their subjugation. On the batteries and troop.s in tiie centre were 
yery day after the armistice w’aa con- so disposed, that their awful fire at 
eluded, a decree of Napoleon’s iniposed length arrested Macdonald’s introjad 
awar-contributionof237,800,000ifrancs column ; Aspern and EssHng were cap- 
<*£9,500,000) on the provinces occupied tured on one flank; the Archduke 
by the French armies, which were not J^hn, with thirty thousand fresh troops, 
a half of the monarchy; a burden at was destined to turn the other. To 
least as gi*eat, considering the relative all appearance, the greatest defeat re- 
wcaith and value of money in the two cijrdod in history awaited the French 
countrieB, as an imposition of fifty Emperor; when the tardiness of that 
millions sterling would be on Great prince, and perhaps the Avaat of deter- 
Britain. mined resolution on the part of the 

72. The battle of Wagram bears a Archduke Charles, proved as fatal to 
striking resemblance to two of tho the house of lla}>Hburg as the orders to 
most memorable that have occurred in j Grouchy to inarch on Wavres, iiigtead 
ancient or modem times—those of j of the field of battle Avith Wellington, 
Cann£e and Waterloo. In all the three, Avas to Napoleon himself at Waterloo, 
the one party made a grand effort ut and victory was snatched from tho 
the centre of his antagonist, and tho grasp of the Austrian eagles AA’hen they 
final issue of each battle was OAving to seemed on the very point of seizing it. 
the success or failure of the measures 73. Tbo campaign of Asperu and 
adopted to defeat this central attack, Wagmm is the most glorious in the 
by a united movement against tho Austrian annals ; one of tho most me- 
Avings of the enemy. At Cannae, as raorable examjdes of patriotic resist- 
already noticed, it was tho pushing for-1 ance recorded in the history of the 
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world. When we recollect that in the proved fatal to the strength of the 
faliort space of three months were com- moruirchy; France, during its repubJi- 
ju’ised the desperate contest in Bavaria, can fervour, Wfis nearly overthrown I »y 
the victoiy of Aspern, the war in the the cliarg-a of fifteen tiundred PruHaiaii 
Tynd, the doubtful fight Wagram, hussars on the plains of Chainpiigue 
we arc at a loss wliother to admire [tmt/if Chap, x. § 23], and twrice saw its 
most the vital strength of a inonareliy strength totiilly paralysed by the fall 
which, 60 soon aftesr the disasters of of its ca]»ital in 1814 aHid 1815; Russia 
Uim and Ausiorlitz, W'as capable of snrvivcti the capture of Moscow cuilv 


such gigantic cllurts—the noble spirit 
W’hich jiroinptod its peojdij so unani¬ 
mously to mak .0 such unheard-of oxer- 
or the firm resolution of its 
chif*fs, who, undismayed by reverses 
which would have crushed any other 
government to dust, maintained an 
undaunted front to the very last. We 
iidinirc the courage of Darius, wdio, 
after the loss of half his provinces, still 
fought vvitli heroic n'solution against 
the Macedonian conqueror on the field 
of Arbela ; wo exult iu the liiinness of 
the Roman senate, which, y^tbkeding 
'vitJi tile slaughter of Cunnoc, s^ntforth I 
legions to Spam, and sold the ground 
on which Ifannibal was encamped, 
when his standnrdscrowded roundtlie 
walls of the city : and wo antieip.ite 
.ilroady the voict; of ages iu awarding 
the praibo of unc/niquerablo resolution 
t(» the ItusMan nation, which, uiidotcr- 
rod by tlio cariuigo of LJorotliiio, burii(;d 
the ancient capital of the empire iMtlier 
than permit it to become the robting- 
placo of its enemies, and, when pierced 
to the heart, still stn'tchecl fortli its 
mighty arms from' Finland to tlie l>.ui» 
nba to envelop and crublt tho^invadcr. 
But, wdthout underrating those glori- 
(*U8 examples of patriotic rcsist.ance, it 
may safely bo affirmed that none of 
iliem ■will bear a coiniiiudson wdili that 
exhibited by Austria iu this inemor- 
ablo campaign, 

74. Other empires have almost inva¬ 
riably succumbed upon the capture of 
the capital. Carthage was crushed by 
the storm of its metropolis by Scipio 
Africauub; Romo sank at once with 
the fall of the Eternal City before the 
(lothic trumpet; with the conquest 
of Constantinople the lower empire 
perished ; the seizure of Berlin by the 
allies, in the days of the great Frede¬ 
rick, was but a transient incursion— 
its lasting occupation by Kapoleon 


by the aid of a rigo^jua climate and 
the overwhelming force of its Scythian 
caunlry. Austria is the only state re¬ 
corded in history which, witliout any 
such <idvant:igA?, fought TWO desperate 
battles in defence of its iiulcpendonce 
AI'Tiiiu its capital had fallen? To tliis 
glorious and unique distinction the 
Imperial annals may justly lay claim; 
and those who allcct to condemn its 
institutions, and despise its national 
character, would do well to.cxarnimj 
the annals of tlie world for a siinilar 
instance df patriotic^ ^'csolutioii, and 
s<*arch their own liearts for tlio feel¬ 
ings and the devotion requisite for its 
re])o?ition.* 

75. In truth, the invincible tenacity 
with ■which botli the Austrian nobilily 
and p(;(q>le maintained the conflict, un¬ 
der circiimstanceB of adversity tvhicii, 
in every other instance recorded in his¬ 
tory, Jiad subdued the minds of men, 
atl'ords at oucc a decisive rcfutation*of 
the opinion so industriously propa¬ 
gated afid heedlessly received in this 
country, as to the despotic and oppres¬ 
sive nature of tlie Imperial rule, and 
tlie most memorable example of the 
cai»ability of an aristocratic form of 
gi>vornmcnt to impart to the commu¬ 
nity under its direction a degree of 
consistency and residution of which 
mankind under no otlier circumstances 
are capabl e. It wa,s, not general misery 
which caused the Tyrolese to» start 
unanimously to arms at the call of the 
Austrian trumpet, and combat tho in¬ 
vader with stone balls discharged from 

* A third instance of hlmUar unconquer¬ 
able resolution \viui oxlubited by this uoble 
people m the course of tho desperate revolu¬ 
tionary struggle in 1648, when Vienna was 
regained fi*oin tho arms of the rebels by the 
heroism of Jcllachicli and Whidiachgratz. 
Another instance, among the many which 
hi<itory exhibits, of the indoUble stamp of 
natiuiial character. 
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larch-trees bored into the form of oan- 
Tion: it was not oppressive rule which 
called ftn'lh tlie sublime devotion of 
Aspeni uiul Wagfciin. No people ever 
were «o often dtjfeated os the Austriiins 
were during the course of the revolu¬ 
tionary war ; but none rose "with such 
vigour from the gr<Am(l, or exhibited in 
Buch vivid coloiu'S the power of moral 
l)rinci])]e to ^vithstand the shocks of 
foi’tune ; to compensate, by firmness 
of pur]i(fse, the tiiperior iutellectraal 
acquisitions f»f other states ; and coni- 
iimnit-ato to men thatnincoiiqiierablc 
resolution which brings them in the 
end vi(^turiou8 through the severest 
earthly trials. 

76. The aspect of Austria ])roper, 
especially in its mountainous regions, 
coutirni.s and explains this extraordi¬ 
nary jthenoinenoii. In no other coun¬ 
try, i>erUapH, is so uncommon a degree 
of w’cllboingto oo seen ainoug^ihe pea- 
saritiy ; nowhere arc the fruits of the 
earth divided in apparently such equi¬ 
table propoi-tions between the landlord 
and the cultivator ; nowhci'e does ease 
aiidcviiitentmcnt prevail so universally 
in the dw'ellings of the poor. When it 
is lecvllccted that this general pros¬ 
perity pn^vails in a country where the 
taxatum is so light as to be almost iin- 
pex’ceptiblo by the great body <i£ the 
people, and whore the propoHiou of 
ptirsftns instructed is, on an avbragc of 
the whole einjtire, equal to that in any 
state of similar dimensions in Eurojjc, 
and as high in soino jirovinces as the 
bcst-vducuted nations of the w'orld,* it 
must be admitted that the philanthro¬ 
pist hfi3 much cause to linger with 
patisfaction on its conteinjtlation. It 
is on a dilferont class, on the middle 
class and the aspiriqg children of tlic 
burgbrrs, that the restrictions of the 
lm]n.rial sway are hereafter destined 
to lijing heavy ; but at this period no 
heartburnings arose from the cxclu- 

* One i!i fifteen of t)ic populatiou over Wie 
whole empire attend the elementary schooln; 
in K<»rao provinccH, as Upper Austria, the T\ - 
rol. and liohomia, the proportion is as high as 
1 in II. In RvvUzcrland, it is now 1 in 10; in 
Jrtiland, 1 inO; in Scotland, J in 11; in Fraritr, 
1 ui 17; mrnissiji, 1 in 10; in Rpain, 1 in 
in Poland, 1 in 100; in Unsaia, 1 in 704.— 
Moskau, de la Grande 

h. 


[chap. lix. 

sionfi to which they were subject, and 
one only passion, that of ai'deut devo¬ 
tion to their countiy, animated all 
classes of tlie pcojile. 

77. Rut the example of Austria in 
1809 Las afforded another and still 
more interesting lesson to mankind. 
That country had at th.it peiiod no 
]»n:tcnsions to intellectual euperioritj’’. 
Commerce, manufactures, and the me¬ 
chanical arts, had made little pixign^ss 
over its surface ; literature was in its 
infancy; science nourished only in a 
few favoured spots, under the foster¬ 
ing care of Imperial patronage ; poetry, 
history, philosophy, \vei*e to the great 
mass of the inhabitants almost un¬ 
known. It had long and painfully felt 
the consequences of this inferiority in 
the bloody contests it had bt'en com¬ 
pelled to maintain with the democra¬ 
tic energy and Rcieiitific ability of the 
French Revolution. How, then, did 
it hap]>oyi that a state, 6u little quali¬ 
fied by iiitellcctual superiority to con¬ 
tend with the gigantic powers of w'ick- 
edness, should have stood fortli with 
such unparalleled lustre in the contest; 
should have resisted alone, with such 
lieroic bravery, the military force of 
half of Europe, guided by consummate 
ability and trained by unparalleled con¬ 
quests; and, for the first time since 
the commencement of the struggle, 
made the scales hang oven between the 
conscr\^aiivo and revolutionary prin- 
cijilcs ? Simply because she possessed 
a juire, virtuous, and single-minded 
jieoplo; because, wliatcver the corrup¬ 
tions of the ca])ital may have been, the 
heart of the nation was untainted; Im- 
cause an indulgtmt rule had attached 
the nobility to their sovereign, and 
experienced benefits the peasantry to 
their landlords ; because patriotism 
was there established upon iti only 
durable basis, a sense of moral obliga¬ 
tion and the force of religious duty. 

78. And in this respect Franco, in 
the time of her adversity, exlilbited a 
memorable contrast to Austria in the 
hour of her national trial. When the 
evil days fell upon her, when the bar¬ 
rier of the Rhine was forced, and hos¬ 
tile standards approaclied the gate.s of 
Paris, tbeboasted virtues of republican- 
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ism disiippPiircd ; the hrilliaiit energy 
of military oournge was found TiTiof[nul 
to the shock. Province aftt'i- province 
sank witliout performing one deed 
wortliy of reincinbrance : city after 
city surrendered without leaving one 
trace on the page of history. No 
Fnuicli Saragossa proved tliat ]»atriot' 
ism can supply the want <if ram parts ; 
no revolutionary Pii Vendee, that the 
civic virtues can (hs}»ense with ('hris- 
tiau enthusiasm ; no second T) roJ, tliat 
e\on ini]*erialstrenglh couldfailagainst 
he “might that slumliers in iijuMsaiitV 
aim.” Thostrt'iigth of the liimjiire w.is 
in tlic arinv alone: with the fall of il« 
caydtiil, the power of the Revolution 
was at an end . llie mavslials and gene¬ 
rals, true to the real idol of worldly 
adoration, i*anged tlicmselvcs on llic 
side of sneeeK^.■^ Tin* ctnupieror of a 
hundred fights >vas left ahni)stah»nch 3 ’' 
the er'»atures of his homily’, and, us 
with the Hovooivvh who cruwch'd i‘»aiu<l 
the statue of Ehlis, when the idol wa." 

* '* Tile g.illerie*? and Kaleona,*' savs r.vul- 
aiiH*<iuit. “wliu’li .uljemcd llio ajuirhuent ol 
tlic Kmfx'ier at l’’o)il:iiiiel»U..ui (in Apnl ISl'l) 
I'oTc dcMitcd. The nail dials li;ul ramed 
■will} them tlKMr hnllifint the wind ol 

a(l\i'!Sily hadUown, undtln glilteiingeiowvl 
h id \aiii.da d Tliat Mihfudtd In tiled I lieluMt I 
The UMlonhted eluef who s-j huely ii id nover 
moved cxeej't sut ronnded hy a inaguineont 
t'<ii(ogc, the gnat rnoiiaix-h who laid seen 
kings at Ins tret, is now only a suiiple in- 
ihvidual, (hsinliei jtnl even of the interest 
and c.'irc ol his friends' AH was d"s»>lau., ad 
wjus solitary in that sjtle.ntlid jisilaeo. I l<|it 
the iieeussitv <if witlidiawiiig tl^ KrniHinr 
Ironi Ko loatf'ul si, lortiiio. * H.i\e 5011 y,<it 
cverylhing ready lor >ny departure?'*--* Yrs, 
Sno !' ‘ My |M>orCanhnnconi t. you diseh.nge 
hero the lunclmns of Kiaml-inauhal. could 
yon have <'<ineciNe<J it? Hcithii'r ha*^ gone ofl 
without twen bidding me adien'' — ‘What, 
ISiic!'c\el uiiKsd 1 l>ei thier also, the crea 
tnro of your bounty'*—‘Ikrthier,’ re[)Ii(<l 
theEinjicrar, ‘ wsus Uun a eoiii her. yonwill 
fioon see iny viee-eonstahlc a inendnant lor 
einploynitnl tuna thy Hourhons I led hu- 
iniliatvd, that tlie men whom I li.oe iminui) 
so high in the ej’es of Knrope should luivo 
sunk 80 low! What liave they iniidc of that 
>a])heie of glory jn which they .ipi^eared 
enveloped iii the eyes of the sLmnger? What 
must the sovereigns think of all tliese men 
msido illustrious by my reign? Such was 
the fidelity and gmtitudo of the Ucvi»lution; 
its genius, its intellect, its glory! Contrast 
this with Anstiia after A.-)«ern—vvitlithc de¬ 
votion of WagiMin, and the heroism of ihu 
Tyrol.— Sec CAUnAiNuotuiT’s AfciHoh‘5* u 
10<J, 111. 


pierced to tbe heart hy the bon of Ho" 
deirah, “t]ie ocoaii-vault fell in, and 
all were crushed.” 

7 9. These considcKitionR, in a certain 
degree, lift up the veil which conceals 
fiMTu mortal eyes the ultimate designs 
of IVoviilence in the wars which so 
often desolate the W(*rld. If \ve com- 
jfiire Atistria ns she W’as in 179^ with 
Austria in 1809, wo seem nut merely 
to bfi dealing with ii*!difit;ronfe ju'ople, 
ImiJ, with a diOerent age of the woi’ld. 
In the first ej'a is t<i he seen nothing 
but bcliislines# and vacillation in the 
national councils, lukewarmuoas and 
intijirerence*iii tlie jiublie feeling, irre¬ 
solution and disgrace iumilitfirv events. 
]>iit it is Well for nations not less than 
individuals to be in atlliction. Turn 

the same nation in 1809, and behold 
lier undaunted in the cabinet, uncoii- 
ipierixl in the field ; glowing' in every 
(pmrter with pairi( 4 ^Hni, teeming iu 
every dir<‘etion with energj’’ ; firm in 
her 1‘ailh, generous in lier ''esolutions ; 
maWitaining unshaken constancy to her 
liriuciplcd lunidbt unheard-of d)sastei*a, 
lidehty to her wtvcveign amidst un- 
iHJundod teniptati<(n.s. This is indeed 
regcneralion.lhm is f rue national gloi\y, 
pureliacM'd in tJie only sclmol «»f real 
iniprovctnent, the paths of sullering. 

SO, liow many centuries of nalir^nal 
*‘\ii:tcuct‘ did Austria go through before 
this m4ghtv change wms ellWtcd ; how 
iiiaiiy national sins did bho oxjiiate ; 
uiiat a gleam of glory, not merely in 
ini[>}.iial but in liuinan annals luis she 
left 1 She is to ivap[>ear hi l)io contest 
lor European freedom; but she is to 
reappear a.s a omiijuerur, invested with 
im ststihlc btrengtli. arrayed in impen¬ 
etrable paiiojdy. She shared the glo¬ 
ries of Ijcipsic with Russia and Prussia; 
but the heroism of Aspevn, the con¬ 
stancy of Wagrain, are her own. Man¬ 
kind have little otmctU’Ti with the more 
ctuKpiest of one nation by another: 
it is the triumph of virtue over mis¬ 
fortune, of duty over Bclfishness, of 
religion over infidelity, which is the 
real patrimony of the human race. The 
heniic con^aucy, the generous fidelity 
of all cla88c.(3 in Austria at the close of 
tin* contest, was i>liiced by Providence 
in bright contrast to the treachery and 
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BelfiBhne&s of the French Rerolution-1 
i^ts, as if to demonstrate the inability of 
the greatest intellectual acquisitions to 
communicate that elevation to the cha* 
racter which springs from the preva¬ 


lence of moral feeling, and to show 
that even the conquerors of the world 
were unequal to a crisis which religion 
had rendered of easy endurance to the 
shepherds of the Alps. 


CHAPTER LX. 

WAtOnEBBN EXPEDinON—, PEACE OF VIENNA—SECOND WAR IN THE TYROL — 

DETHRONKMENT OF THE POPE. 


1 . Nature has formed the Scheldt to 
be the rival of the Thames. Of equal 
magnitude and depth withitsrenowned 
competitor, flowing through a country 
excelling even midland counties of 
England in wealth and resources, ad¬ 
joining cities long superior to any in 
Europe in arts and commerce f the 
artezy at once of Flanders and Holland, 
of Brabant and Luxemburg, it is fitted to 
be the great medium of communication 
between the fertile flelds and rich ma¬ 
nufacturing towns of the Low Countries 
and the other maritime shites of the 
wi^ld. If it is not equally celebrated 
us the Thames in history or romance; 
if all the vessels of the oceans do not 
crowd its quays, and its merchants are 
not sought by the princes of the earth; 
if it does not give law to all the quar¬ 
ters of the globe, and boast a colonial 
empire on which the sun never sets, it 
is not because Nature has denied it the 
physical advantages conducive to such 
exited destinies, but because the jeal- 
oiisies and perverseness of man have 
in gre^t part marre'd her ch^>iceBt gifts. 
Flanders was a ^eat and highly civil¬ 
ised manufacturing state, when Eng¬ 
land'was still struggling between the 
coarse plenty of Anglo-Saxon rudeness 
and the insulting oppression of Norman 
chivalry; even in the days of Edward 
IJI. and the Black Prince, the Brewer 
of Ghent was the esteemed ally of 
[>rinces, and the political passions of 
our times had been warmed into being 
by the long-established prosperity of a 


commercial community. Their terri¬ 
tory was the richest, the best peopled, 
the most adorned by cities indCJiristeu- 
dom ; and the flue arts; arising in the 
wane of ancient opulence, could already 
boast thq immortal works of Teniers, 
Rubens, and Vandyke, when the school 
of England had as yet hardly emerged 
from the obscurity of infant years. 

2 . Antwerp, the key of this great 
estuary, gradually rose with tlie in- 
' creasing commerce of the Low Couu- 
! tries, until, at the period of the Rc- 
i formation, it numbered two hundred 
I thousand inhabitants within its w^ills, 
and engrossed the whole trade of these 
beautiful provinces. Its noble har¬ 
bour, capable of containing a thousand 
^^ssels; its extensive ramparts and 
citadel, Among the strongest in Eu¬ 
rope; its splendid cathedral, exceeding 
even St Paurs in elevation; * its mag¬ 
nificent quays, bordering a river five 
hundred yards in breadth, which a sev¬ 
enty-four gun ship might navigate with 

** It is (our hundred nnd fifty-one feet high; 
tliC roof of the cathedral is three hundred 
and sixty Feet fi’om the pavement; but more 
even than for tiiese*gigantic proportioha Itis 
fitted to arrest the travolier*8 admiration as 
contHiuiiig the masterpieces of Rubens, the 
Taking Down from and Klovating ou the 
Cross. BirJoHlma Reynolds justly observed, 
that whoever bad not seen the groat works 
of Rubens at Antwerp, could fonn no ade¬ 
quate idea either of the genius of that groat 
ariist or of tiio power of art. Tlie paintings 
ill the Museum, especially those by Rubens 
and Vandvku, areinimitahlc.^MALTE Brun, 
viii. filS; Reynolds' 
it 204, 300; and Personal Observation, 
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safety—all conspire to render this city 
one of the most renowned in Europe. 
If the seventeen provinces had re¬ 
mained united under one government, 
and the Scheldt had continued to be 
the artery of communicjftion between 
their admirable territory, their noble 
cities, and the rest of the world, it 
must, by this time, have been one of 
the greatest emporiums in existence, 
and possibly would have borne away 
the palm from London itself in wealth 
and grandeur. Rut religious persecu¬ 
tion first rent asunder that beautiful 
dominion, and political jealousy next 
completed the bars which Catholic o])- 
preasion had ei'ccted against its ad¬ 
vancement. The revolt of Holland 
wiis' the natural consequence of the 
atrocities of the Duke of Alva, and 
the massacre of fifty thousand Protes¬ 
tants, on the BcaUbld and at the stake, 
by the Spanish goverJirnoni. The clos¬ 
ing of the mouth of tho Scheldt, by 
the political and commercial jealousy 
of the Dutch, was the inevitable result 
and deserved punishment of tlie atro¬ 
cious cruelty which converted their 
most industrir>uH and valuable sub- 
jocts into successful rivals and invete¬ 
rate enemies. 

3. Amidst all its degradition, how¬ 
ever, and when its po[)\datiou had sunk 
bo sixty thoiisand inhabitants, the eagle 
glance of Naitoleon at once discerned 
the vast uatuml advautagos and incal¬ 
culable political importance of this 
city. No sooner had it attracted nis 
attention, than he resolved to make it 
one of the greatest bulwarks of his 
dominions; the grand naval and mili¬ 
tary arsenal of nrirtheni Europe; the 
advanced post from which he might 
Launch the thunders of b® arms 
against the independence and exist¬ 
ence of England. Under hia vigorous 
administration, evfrything soon Jis- 
sumed a new aspect. The subjection 
of Holland to the imperial sway had 
already extinguished, if not tho com¬ 
mercial jealousy of the Dutch, at least 
their power of interfering with the 
prosperity of their Flemish rival; the 
veaaelB which they had sunk at tho 
mouth of the Scheldt, to imj)ede its 
navigation, were raised; the sand¬ 


banks, which had been accumulating 
for centuries, were cleared away; new 
bulwarks were annexed to the works, 
already formidable, of the citadel; 
vast wet docks were added to the har¬ 
bour, capable of containing forty ships 
of the line; and an arsenal adequate 
to the equipment of half the navy of 
Frauc^ was constructed. Great as are 
these works, liowever, and durably an 
they will remain i^iiuments of the 
grandeur of conception and prophetic 
spirit of the French Emperor, they 
were but a sgiall part of what be had 
intended for this favourite bulwark 
of bis Empire. ** The works hitherto 
erected at Antwerp,” said Napoleon at 
St Helena, “were nothing to what I 
intended. The whole sandy plain, 
which now stretches for miles behind 
the Tete de Flandre on the left bank 
of the inver, was to have been enclosed 
by fortifications, ai^ formed into a 
vast dlty; the imperial dockyarda and 
btisina, the arsenal and magazines, 
wore to have been constructed there; 
those on the right bank were to have 
been given up to private merchants. 
Antwerp was to me a province iu it¬ 
self. It is one of the chief causes of 
my exile to St Helena; for thb requir¬ 
ed cesshin of that fortress was my 
principal reason for refusing peace at 
ChatiUon. If they would have left it 
to peace would have been conclud¬ 
ed. France without Antwerp and the 
frontiers of the Rhine is nothing.” 

4. Antwerp is the point from which, 
in every age, the iudependeuce of the 
Rritish Islea has been seriously men¬ 
aced. When the Duke of Parma pre¬ 
pared a lund force in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth to overtlirow the liberties of 
England and the Protestant faith, it 
was iu the Scheldt and at Ostend that 
all his preparations were n&de. It 
was neither from Boulogne nor Cher¬ 
bourg, from Brest nor Toulon, that 
Napoleon, after his profoimd naval 
combinatiuns of 1805 had been de¬ 
feated, intended to invade the British 
Isles. The Scheldt was the point of 
attack ; Antwerp and Flushing were 
the strongholds In which sixty sail of 
the line were to be pre^mred as the 
centre of that mighty squadron, which, 
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by a second battle of Actium, was to and the exclusion of the British dag 
strike down the mistress of the seas, from the Dardanelles and the Black 
A vast and skilful system of internal Sea, Thus, in our anxiety to restore 
communication had been brought to Antweip, the fulcrum fi*om which our 
bear upon this point, enabled the independence is to be assailed in 
rVench to assemble there tlieir naval Western Edrope, to France, we have 
stores and seamen without incurring surrendered Constantinople, the bul- 
the hazard of a coastways navigation, wark of the East, the key of our Eiist- 
Sensible of her 'danger, it ha^ been ern dominions, to Russia! The Biintil- 
the fixed policy of Great Britain, for taneous occurrence of two such acts 
centuries, to prtv^ent this formidable on the pai-t of government, without 
outwork against her indci»pndence from any mark of disapprobation save from 
falling into the hands of her enemies; the reflecting few in the countiy, proves 
and the best days of her history are that there are occasions in which, lui' 
chiefly occupied with tlie striigglc to der the inlluoiice of faction and in 
W’ard off such a disaster. , It was for the heat of political contest, a nation 
tills that William fought and Marh may not only lose its reason, but bc- 
borough conquei*ed ; that Nelson died come insensible to the Nti'<»tigeat even 
and Wellington triumj^hed; that Chat- of all animal instincts, tliat of self-fire- 
ham lighted a conflagration in every servation. 

quarter of the globe, and Pitt bmved C. At the commencement of the con- 
all the dangers of the Revolutionary test in Germany, the ciibinct of Vienna 
war. . made the most urgent rei>resentatioiis 

6. It is one the most eiligulnr to the British government on the enb- 
facts in the history of mankind, that jectof a powerful divm-sion by an Eng- 
the English goveniment, after hawng lish land force in the north of Ger- 
for a hundred and fifty years con- many, whither the Austrian Grand 
tended for the attainment of this ob- Army was originully destined, and 
ject, and at length secured it by tho where so niiiuy ardent s[>irits, smart- 
iTstoratiou, under the guarantee of the ing under luiniiliiitu'u and oppression, 
European powers, of the seventeen were waiting only the apjieaiwuce of 
provinces into one united dominion, an extcvimJ armed force to raise tho 
should have Voluntarily, within twenty standard of general iiisurroction. They 
yeai% afterw'ards, undone the work of proposed ih.it a diversion slunild be ut- 
its own hands; aided in the pai^ition tem|)tod by an ex]>cdition of Anglo- 
of the Netherlands into two sejiarate Sicilian troops on the coasts of Italy; 
states, each incapable of maintaining tbpt the militarj'operations in thePen- 
its independence, and one of which insula shouM be conliimed; and that a 
necessarily fell under the dominion of strong effort should bo riiiulo towards 
her enemies; and at length actually the mouth of the Ell^e. Tlierc can bo 
joined her fleets to the Gallic revolu- no question that the disposable forces 
tionary aiTuicB to restore Antwerp, the of England, at this juncture, were 
great stronghold prepared by Napoleon equal to these operations, extensive 
for our subjugation, to the son-in-law though they were; for she had a hun- 
of the monarch of -France, and the ' dred thousand regular troops, which 
' sway of the tricolor flag! Such a pro- could be ordered on foreign service, 
ceeding would be uni>arallelod in his- in the British Islands; forty thousand 
tory, if it were not ^equalled, perhaps of whom, in Spain, under Wellington, 
exceeded, by the refusal at the same forty thousand in the north of Ger- 
time to lend any assistance to the many, and twenty thousand in tho 
Grand Seignior, then reduced to the MediteiTanean, would liave occasioned 
last straits by the defeat of Konieh, no small embarrassinent to the French 
an<l consequent abandonment of him Emjieror, especially after he was oh- 
to the arms of Russia, w^ho failed not, liged to concentrate all his forces from 
as tlio price of protection, to exact the the extremities of hia dominions, for 
humiliating treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi, the decisive struggle on the banks of 
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the Danube, Domestic danger could pal strongholds in the bauds of the 
not be alleged as a reason for dcclin- enemy, could no longer be relied on 
ing to make such an effort; for the for efficient co-operation with a regu- 
Ihdtish Islands, encircled by their in- lar army; Russia, instead of being the 
vincible fleets, garrisoned by eighty enemy of Ft^Aice, was now her obse- 
thousand admirable regular, and three quious ally ; Denmark was animated 
hundred thousand local militia, and by a spirit of more than ordinary hos- 
animated with an enthusiastic mill- tility to Great Britain; and though 
tary spirit, were beyond the reach of the iwelination of 'Prussia to extricate 
attack. Nor was time ■wanting ; for herself from her fetters could not bo 
the Dritish government wjis, in No- doubted, yet her rfiilitary resources 
vember 1808, in full possession of the w;pre severely crippled, her strongest 
rj'solution of the aibinet of Vienna to fortresses were in the possensioii of the 
declare war; it was communicated to conqueror, ajid her government had 
the world in the king’s speech on the suffered so ae^’crely from their recent 
15th December of tliat year; and hos- ill-advised‘effort, that there was every 
tilities were not commenced on the reason to fiar that they would now 
Inn till the 9th April following, before adhere to their old sj^tein of seliish 
which time, even with the utmost indecision. A powerful anny, if land- 
possible tanliness of jiropuration, the cd at San Sebastian, might, indeed, 
grand exi^dition for the noHh of the paralyse all the imperial forces in 
vast theatre of jperations might have Spain, and occasion the eva'cuation of 
been ready- to sail from dhe British the v^hoio reuinsula'by the trooiw of 
harbours, , N.1pulcon, But the eflVct of such rc- 

V. In this momentous crisis the inotfj success would be inconsiderable 
cabinet of St Jumcri’s was not wanting on^he vital line of operations in the 
to itself, or to the noble* position as- valley of the Danube ; and if the 
signed to it in the contests of nations. French Emperor were there successful, 
Uudiscouraged by the disastrous issue ; h<i would soon regain his lost footing 
of Sir John Moore’s expedition, they bcyondthoPyrenecs, and pccin;e]y corn- 
resolved not only to resume tlie con- plote, 'with undiminished strength, 
tost with increased vigour in the SjKin-I from Gibraltar to Hamburg, his vast 
ish i>eninsula, but to aid the common ; naval preparations for our subjugaAion. 
cause by a powerful demonstration hi j 8. On the other hand, a variety of 
the north of Europe. Many reasons con-j considerations equally jtowcrful con¬ 
curred, however, in dissuading them j curved to recommend Antwerp as the 
from adopting the proposed plan I grand point of attack. Its formidable 
landing in the north of Gcriftany. Mat-1 strength and increasing importance as a 
ters were entirely changed since the ' great naval station and arsenal, its close 
year 1807, when such a direction i proximity to the British shores, the 
our force "was attempted, and when, if anxiety \vhich Napoleon had evinced 
brought to the scene of- action some for its extension—pointed it out as the 
months earlier, it might have been <piarter frtim w’hich, more than any 
attended with important, perhaps de- other, serious danger was to be appre- 
eisive effects. Prussia was then in heuded. Its fortmeations, th<iugh ex- 
arms against Fruice ; Denmark was tensive and formidable, if in, good con- 
neutral ; Russia engroBsed the atten- ditiiui, were in a state hardly suscep- 
tion of Napoleon’s jjrincipal army on tiUe of defence there was scarcely 
the Vistula or the Alle; and Austria, any water in the ditches; the rampart, 
collecting her strength in Bohemia, unarmed with cannon, was many 
was prepared, on the first eorious re- places dilajadated and tottering; and 
verse, to fall with overwhelming force the garrison, consisting of little more 
on his line of communication. Now than two thousand invalids and coast- 
everything was changed. The north guards, was altogether unequal to the 
of Germany, strewn with the wj*ecks defence of its extensive works. The 
of independent states, with its princi- regular army of France was so com- 
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pletely absorbed by the war on the | 
Danube and that in tbo Peninsula, i 
that no considerable force could be as- 
aeniblod for its relief: and although, if 
operations in form were'^f be attempt¬ 
ed, an immense body of national gua^s 
would dcmbtlesB converge to the threat¬ 
ened point, yet there was a fair pros¬ 
pect of carrying the town at oi-ce by 
escalade, almost before the intelligence 
of its danger cou^ reach the govern¬ 
ment at Paris. Immense would be 
the effect, moral as well as material, 
of such a victory. It v'ould demoii- 
Btrate that even the territory of the 
great nation, and its strongest for¬ 
tresses, were not beyond the reach of 
attack; roll back on France the terroi's 
of invasion ; destroy at once the prin¬ 
cipal naval resources and iieets of the 
enemy; animate all the north of Ger¬ 
many by the sight of a powerful array 
having gained a T.i^m footing on their 
own shores; and intercept, by presf^g 
dangers at home, a large portion of the 
reinforcements destined for the Grttud 
Army. Even if Austria were finally 
to succumb, still the results gained 
w'ould be immense. The most cherish¬ 
ed naval establishment of the enemy 
would be destroyed; the centre of his 
maritime, operations ruined; and his 
projected naval crusade against Great 
Britain thiown back for several years, 
if not rendered altogether abortive. 
Soimd policy, therefore, recommended 
such .a direction of our hostility as, 
while it powerfully aided our ^lies, 
was conducive also to our own safety; 
and which, increasing the chance of a 
successful combination against France 
on the Danube, provided at the same 
time for the case of the imperial eagles 
returning, as heretofore, laden with the 
spoils of Germany, to their menacing 
j}ositiun on the heights of Boulogne. 

9, But, though the cabinet of St 
James's thus judged rightly in select¬ 
ing Antwerp as the point of attack, 
and magnanimously in resolving to 
put forth the whole strength of the 
British empire, without sharing in the 
general panic produced by the calami¬ 
tous termination of Sir John Moore's 
expedition; yet, in one vital point, 
they still proved themselves novices 
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in combination, uninstructed by the 
military experience even of sixteen 
years. Although the resolution of the 
cabinet of Vienna to declare war had 
been known since the November pre¬ 
ceding, though the Austrians crossed 
the Inn on the 9th April, though the 
battle of Echmiihl was fought on the 
218t April, and that of Aspem on the 
22d May, it was not till the end of the 
latter month that any sorious prepara¬ 
tions began to be made by ministers 
for an expedition to lighten the load 
which had for two months been press¬ 
ing on the Austrian forces. They were 
deterred by a communication received 
from the commander-in-chief, Sir D. 
Dundas, on the 22d of March preced¬ 
ing, shortly after the broken bands of 
Sir John Moore’s army bad returned 
from Spain, stating that fifteen thou¬ 
sand men could not be spared from 
the home service for any foreign expe¬ 
dition. That veteran officer in making, 
and government in acting on such a 
statement, alike proved themselves un¬ 
equal to the' station which they occu¬ 
pied in the grand struggle. To accom¬ 
plish the vital object of beginning the 
campaign Himultancouslywith the Aus- 
triauR, and distracting the enemy by a 
descent on the Sci^eldt, at the same 
time that the Archduke Charles enter¬ 
ed Bavaria, no sacrifices could have been 
too great. Even if not a bayonet could 
have been got from the regular army, 
evjry man of the Guards should have 
been sent* and half of the militia in¬ 
vited to volunteer; and in this way 
fifty thousand admirable soldiers might 
with ease have been collected. It was 
not by never diminiRhing the usual do¬ 
mestic garrisons, and reckoning none 
disposable but those who had no home 
sennee to perform, that Napoleon car¬ 
ried the French standards to Vienna 
and the Kremlin. 

10. No sorious steps were taken, 
after this abortive inquiry as to the 
disposable British force, to resume the 
expedition till the 8th of June, when 
the muster-rolls of all the regiments 
I in the British Islands having been ob- 
; taiued, and shown a disposable force 
I of forty thousand men, preparations in 
; good earnest were commenced. It was 
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still possible to bring thorn' to bear 
with great effect on the vital opera¬ 
tions on the Danube; for the news of 
the battle of Aspem had just reached 
this country, and at the same time it 
was ascertained, by authentic evidence, 
that Antwerp was in the most defence¬ 
less state; that the garrison consisted 
only of two thousand four hundred 
men, of whom only fifteen hundred 
were soldiers, the remainder being in¬ 
valids or artificers ; that there were 
two small breaches on the ramparts, 
and that the bastions in general were 
not armed; that the wet ditch was 
fordable in some places, and only ten 
thousand soldiers remained in Holland, 
and hardly any in Flandera. But the 
inherent vice of procrastination still 
paralysed the Biitish councils. Though 
every day and hour was precious, when 
the Scheldt was defenceles.? and Napo¬ 
leon defeated on the Danube, nu orders 
were given to the ordnance department 
to prepare battering trains till the 19th 
June; and though their preparations 
were complete, and the navy in readi¬ 
ness by the end of that month, the es- 
peditioD did not sail till the 23th July, 
upwards of a week after the result of 
the battle of Wagram had been known 
in the British Islands, When it is con¬ 
sidered that the sea voyage from the 
Downs to the Scheldt does not occupy 
above thirty hours; that the British 
had thirty-five sail of the lino, and 
transports innumerable at hand ^ur 
the embarkation; that MUrsbal Ney 
embarked twenty-five thousand men, 
with all their artillery, in ten minutes; 
that Napoleon, who gave his orders to 
the Grand Army to break up from 
Boulogne on the Ist September 1805, 
beheld them on the Rhine on the 23d 
of the same month, and saw Mack de¬ 
file before him as a prisoner, with all 
his army, on the 20th October; it must 
be admitted that, notwithstanding all 
they had suffered from this defect the 
British government were still charac¬ 
terised rather by the slowness of the 
Apglo-Saxon, than the fire of the Nor¬ 
man character. 

11, When the expedition, however, 
even at the eleventh hour, did sail from 
the British Islands, it was on ascale wor¬ 


thy both of the mistress of the seas, and 
of one of the greatest military powers in 
Europe. The armament, consisting of 
thirty-seven ships of the line, twen-* 
ty - three frlgiltes, thirty-three sloops, 
eighty-two gun-boats, besides trans- 
X>orts innumerable; and having on 
board thirty-nine thousand sabres and 
bayoAets, equivalent to above forty- 
one thousand of all arms, with two 
battering trains adtl all llieir stores 
qpmplete, contained above a hundred 
thousand combatants, and was the 
largest and sheet equipped that ever 
put to sea in modern times. What 
might it‘not have accomplished, if 
conducted with vigour and dire^d 
by skill! With a British force of little 
greater amount, Wellington struck 
down the empire of France on the 
field of Waterloo.* 

12. This stupendous armament, which 
whitqned the ocean Avith its sails, ar¬ 
rived on the coast of Holland on the 
29th of July. On the following day, 
tvfenty thousand men were disembark¬ 
ed in the isle of Walcheren, and speed¬ 
ily took possession of Middleburg, its 
chief town, besides driving the French 
troops into the walls of Flushing, At 
the same time another division landed 
in Cadsand, and, expelling the enemy 
frarn that island, opened the way for 
the passage of the fleet up the western 
or })fincipal branch of the Scheldt. 
Some days afterwards, Sir Richard 
Strachan, who commanded the naval 
force, disrt'g^irding the distant and in¬ 
effectual flro of the Flushing batteries, 
passed the straits with eighteen Bhij)8 
of the line, and soon both branches of 
the Scheldt wore crowded with the 
Biitish pendants. Nor was the pro¬ 
gress of the land forces loss rapid. 
Ter Vccre, a fortress commanding the 
Veeregat, a narrow entrance leading 

* The exact British force, with the King's 
German Legion, at Waterloo, was:— 

Infantry, • . • 29,715 

Gwaliy. . . . a,219 

Artillory, . « ' . 5,4S4 

» _ _ 

Total, . . 43,368 

sabres and bayonets, or about 45,000, includ¬ 
ing officcra aiul non>comtniaaioued officers.— 
See AdjiUarit‘General*4 Rdurtis, 6th Nov. 1816, 
qwiedin Jonu*t Waterloo, 138; Near OUerver, 
vol. ii. 
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into the channel which separated South 
Beveland, was taken, with its garrison 
of a thousand men; Goes, the capital 
of the latter island, opened its gates; 
and Sir John Hope, an oVucer destined 
to future celebrity in the Peninsular 
War, with seven thousand men, push-^ 
ing rapidly on, a$)peared before the 
gates of Bahtz on the evening cd the 
*2d. Such was the consternation pro¬ 
duced by the sudM^n advance and for¬ 
midable fo^'ces, both naval and mili¬ 
tary, of the invaders, that this im- 
poi^nt fort, situated at the point 
of separation of the East and West 
Scheldt, and the key to both channels, 
was evacuated in the night by the gar¬ 
rison, and next morning occupied by 
the British troops. The success of the 
expedition appeared certain; more than 
two-thirds of the distance to Antwerp 
had been got over in three days; both 
divisions of the Bcheldt wei>a full of 
British vossels; the British standards 
were only five leagues from that for¬ 
tress, and in four days more thiHy 
thousand men might be assembled 
around its walls. 

13, It is agreed by all the French 

* “ Hah the English advanced rapidly, 
either by South Buvelaud to Antwerp, or 
with their squadron vigorouBlvpimtiiod ours 
as it»wjthdrow up the Scheldt, they would 
have taken by surjiriso all the furt.8 and de¬ 
fences of the Scheldt. EveryUuiig ipducca 
the belief that they would have Buccccded lu 
biiruingour arsenals and destroying our fleet. 
Antwerp, likoother plsicos on the frontier, was 
garrisoned only by the wc.«k depots of regi¬ 
ments which were corn1>at]ug on the Danube. 
Not one of them was armed. Sbuiuct had six. 
battalions in Flushing. R( lusseau. who com¬ 
manded on the left bank of the Scheldt, had 
only threo or four thousand i*ccTuitB under 
his orders, whom he kept at Ghent on ac¬ 
count of tiio insalubrity of the country. 
Biittalions of grenadiers and chasseurs of 
the national guards, alouc, were intrusted 
with theflerencc of the coasts.'*—See Pelkt, 
iv. 

*' The fortress of Antwerp, ill defended and 
mralysed in the hrstmowent of terror, would 
nave easily yielded to a brisk attack.**— Vict. 
et Covq. xix. 254. 

** The coast was stripped of troops to such 
a degree, that nothing could have hindered 
tlio English from diserobarking thirty thou¬ 
sand men on the left bank of the Bcheldt, 
and in three days arriving with their numer¬ 
ous nrtillety before Antwerp. Meanwhile, 
theremaindor might have entered theScholdt 
to fix our attention on Flushing and the Isle 
of Codsand. Antwerp luxd barmy agarrisou; 
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military writers, that such was the 
weakness cf Antwerp) at that time, 
that if the English general hiid taken 
advantage of the first moment of con¬ 
sternation consequent on the rapid ad¬ 
vance of his leading column, pushed 
across tho narrow channel which sepa¬ 
rates South Bevdand from the main¬ 
land, and marched up the right bank 
of the river, he would, in a few hours, 
have arrived at the gates of the for¬ 
tress, and, by a covp-ch’inaln, carried 
it to a certainty.* By crossing over to 
the left bank of the Scheldt, and oc¬ 
cupying the fort of Tete de Flandre, 
opposite Antwerp, which could hardly 
have made any resistance, success was 
certain: for the city has no defences 
whatever on the left bank of the river, 
and the fleet could neither have got up 
above the Tete do Flandre, nor escap¬ 
ed destruction even in the dockyards 
themselves, from a bombardment from 
the oppoH^tc side, not half a mile dis¬ 
tant. Tho instinictions to tho com- 
mander-iu-chief. Lord Chatham, were 
precise; and they bore that the main 
object of the expedition was the de¬ 
struction of the ships building or afloat 

our fleet would have been taken by surprise, 
uiirl its retreat rcufierod impossible; ineo- 
rmicb that, by merely occupying tbe fort of 
TGte de Flundm, opposite Antwerp on tho 
left Inuik of the Stdicldt, the success of tho 
cntopriso would have bKui certain.*'—J o- 
mini, Vie de Na//O^f'on, iii. 8(i0. 

Najioleon has left a highly-iuiportant ob- 
sei^ation on this subject. " The fleet.*' says 
he, ** when, the expedition aiTived on the 
coast of Holland, w^us moond ojf Flvehinp, 
The great object of Chatham should have 
been to ciitofl’the fleet h-om Antwerp, which 
would necessarily have duawn alter it the de¬ 
struction of both, for Antwerp had only a 
garrison of three thousand men. This might 
have been done by pushing on a corps of six 
thousand men threnigh ^ntb lieveland to 
Balitss the day the expedtUon luntUd; the fleet 
wotdd thus have been cut off from Antwerp, 
mid both it and that fortress must have sur¬ 
rendered. But from the moment that the 
fleet gut up to Antwerp, which it did soon 
attor tho siege of Flushing began, the lailuro 
of the oxpbdithin was ccrtiiti.*'— Napolbok 
tnMoNTHOLOK, ii. 261; and i. 219.— “lam 
of opinion,** said ho to O'Meara, *‘thnt if you 
had landed a few thousand men at first at 
Williamstodt, and marched direct to Ant¬ 
werp, you might, between consternation, 
want of preparation, and the uncertainty of 
the luunDor of assailants, have taken it by a 
coup-de-main. But after tho fleet got up, it 
was impossible.**— O'Meaiu, i. 255. 
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in the Scheldt, and of the arsenals and marches to seize Antwerp and the forts 
dockyards iu Antwerp, Terneuze, and of the river, which would have pre- 
Flviahing; and. as au ulterior or sub- vented the return of the fleet from 
ordinate object only, tl>e reduction of Flushing, where it lay at the t^me, 
the island of Walcheren.f before the en^my could collect a force 

14. But England bad not at that for, their defence, lost the precious 
period two Wellingtons in her service. Whours, big with the fate of the cam- 
Lord Chatham, to wiiom the expedb paign, in reducing that seaport, value- 
tion was intrusted, neither inherited less ai a post in advance after the fleet 
the energy of his father, the great had entered the Scheldt, incapable of de- 
Earl of Chatham, nor shared the capa- fence after Antwerp* had fallen, if re¬ 
city of his iinmoi’tal brother, William ijuired as a support in case of retreat, 
Pitt. A respectable veteran, not with- 15. Having adopted this unhappy 
out merit in the routine of official duty resolution, Jjord Chatham prosecuted 
at home, he was totally destitute of the subordinate object of reducing 
the activity and decision requisite in Flushing tvith great vigour and sue- 
an enterprise, in which success was to cess. The garrison were hotly driven 
be won rather by rapidity of move- into the works, with censiderable loss, 
ment than deliberation of conduct, on the first approach of the besiegers; 
Destitute of experience, unknown to several sallies, afterwards undertaken, 
fame, of indolent habits, he owed his were repulsed; and the artillery bav- 
appointraent to court favour, which iiig been quickly landed, tho trenches 
ministers were chiefly culpable for not were ^arslned, approUches commenced 
resisting to tho uttermost of their and pushed on with great rapidity, 
power. Reversing, in consequence. On the 13th, the breaching batteries 
alike the tenor of his instructions and opened their fire on the land side from 
the dictates of common sense on the fifty-two heavy guns; while seven shij^s 
subject, he directed his force, in the of the line, and a largo flotilla of bomb- 
first instance, to the last object with vessels, kept up a cannonade with uu- 
which he was intrusted ; and instead common vigour from the sea^ It was 
of pushing on in the outset by forced then found, what subsequent cxx>eri- 

* You are, upon tho receipt of these our vliet, and to proceed against Antwerp accord- 
instructions, to repair with our said troops ing to circnnistoncos, which could nut he dis- 
to the Scheldt, and carry into effect the fol- tinctly known till tho arrival of the expedi- 
lowing instructions, in conjunctioii with tho tion. expedition, under tho most favour- 
comrounder of the naval forces. This con> able circumstances, might have arrived at 
joint expedition has for its object tho capture Sandvliet in four days fVom leaving the 
or destruction of tho enemy's ships cither Downs: on the 4th of August, the iu&iitry 
building or afloat at Antwerp or Iflushing, or and cavalry might have been disembarked at 
afloat in the Scheldt, the destruction of the that place, aud thchoavystorCBandordniuico 
arsenalsaiiddoc^yardsatAntwcrptTenicuiic, in two or three days more.” —Lord Chat- 
and Flushing, the reduction of the island of nAu'B Evidence ; Earl. Deb. xv. S50, 359, App. 
Walohorcn, and readoringthe Scheldt, if pcs- Sandvliet is only ten miles fitim Antweri>: 
slWo, nolongernavigablcforshipBofwav.”— and the first considerable reinforcement of 
Lord Chatham's 16th July 1806; the enemy arrived at that town on the 11th 
Pari, D^. XV, App, No. 1. and 12th. U is evident, therefore, that the 

It appears also, from Lord Chatham's evi- success of the expedition was certain, if the 
dence before tho parliumentaiy committee, government plan of pushing up tho Scheldt 
that he was in possession of the more detail- with the bulk<if the army, leaving^ division 
ed government plan, which was to proceed only to observe Flushing, had been complied 
aemss South Beveland immediately after with. But the cabinet at home appear to 
lauding, and land the trooiis ut Sandvliet on have not sufflcicutly impressed upon Lord 
the right bonk of the Scheldt, ojiposite Bahtx, Chatham the necessity of adhering oiicrgeti- 
and thence push on direct to Autwcri). On cally to this plan, and arc responsible for not 
the 6th of August, twenty thousand men, ac- having Intcrmptcd the siege of Flushing 
oording to bis stutemont, might have been when once it was cumroonccd. He himself 
collected there, a force amply siifficjcnt for bad evidently not capacity suflicicnt to per- 
the complete success of the expedition. I ccive cither where the vital point of the 
conceive,'* says Lord Chatham, *'what was operations lay, or by what means their ob- 
intended to be done was, by landing such ject was to be attained. He was evidently 
part of the army as was not engaged at tho wholly unfit for the command, which he 
siege of Flushing or employed in the rodiic- owed to the unhappy partiality of roysJ fa- 
tion of W^cheren, os icon at poasibU at Sand- vour. 
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enoe has since abundantly verified,' 
that there are no land batteries, how¬ 
ever strong, which can withstand, 
along an equal space in front, the 
well-supported fire of Several ships 
of the ^ue. The sea-defences werd 
spoc'dily ruined, and every gun bearing^ 
on the water silciaced; the town took 
fire in several places, and tlie^inha* 
bitants, beset with a fiatning tempest 
both from the rfbrth and south, be¬ 
sought the governor, as the only meaBS 
of avoiding total ruin, to surrender. 
Such was the constcriiatrou produced 
by the bombardment, tliat, after it had 
continued three days, and tlie English 
troops had effected a lodgment within 
musket-shot of rampart, the French 
general proposed a suspension of arms, 
and the town was surrendered on the 
16th, with five thousand eight hundred 
prisoners and two hundred pieces of 
cannon. The t($tal prisonefs fakcu 
fiinco the landing of the e^)cditLOD 
exceeded seven thousand. 

16. Hitherto fortune seemed to haVe 
smiled on all the efforts of the expedi¬ 
tion ; but she soon showed that, like 
others of her sex, she reserved her 
favoiu^ pnly for the daring and the 
enterprising. The time lost in be¬ 
sieging Flushing proved fatal to all the 
other objects of the ex]>cdition. In- 
defati^ble were the efforts of the 
French and Dutch governments* dur¬ 
ing that precious breathing-time, to di¬ 
rect troops to the menaced point; and in 
a fortnight it was beyond the reach of 
attack. On the 12th, the King of Hol¬ 
land arrived at the head of his guards, 
and five thousand troops of the line; 
the generals commanding in Flanders 
and Picardy despatched an equal 
number, who arrived from the 14th to 
the 201^1. Meanwhile the fleet was 
removed above the town; the bat¬ 
teries were armed; the ditches cleared 
out and filled withT water, and the 
national guards of all the surrounding 
departments were poured into the 
fortress. While these active prepara¬ 
tions were going on, twenty thousand 
admirable troops were kept inactive in 
South Bevelond, almost within sight 
of the steeples of Antwerp; and so 
dilatory were the proceedings of the 


English general, that, though Flushing 
surrendered on the 16tb, it was not 
till the 26th that he advanced the 
headquarters to Bahtz, a distance not 
exceeding thirty miles. By that time 
thirty thousand of the ouemy were 
assembled on the Scheldt; Bernadotte, 
who had been despatched by the gov¬ 
ernment at Paris to take tho com¬ 
mand, had put Antwerp in a respect¬ 
able state of defence; the squadron 
was in safety, ulterior success impos¬ 
sible; while three thousand of the 
British troops were already in the 
hospital, and the pestilential marshes 
in th^at unhealthy district were fast 
exercising their malignant influence 
on tho health of the soldiers. In 
these circumstances, it was rightly 
judged by Lord Chatham and a coun¬ 
cil of war, whose opinion was unani¬ 
mous on the subject, that farther ad¬ 
vance was impossible; and orders were 
given, in the beginning of September, 
to withdraw the whole troops into the 
island of Walcheren. 

17. It was at fii-st thought that it 
would have been practicable to have 
retained possession of this important 
conquest, and doubtless, if it h^ been 
so, the acquisition would have been of 
the last consequence, as hermetically 
closing the Scheldt, and rendering use¬ 
less all the vast naval prejiurations of 
the enemy in that quarter. At that 
particular moment, it was of the more 
coSsequence to retain jiosseasion of 
that island, as tho negotiations with 
Austria were not only not yet brought 
to a conclusion, but it was sometimes 
more than doubtful, during their con¬ 
tinuance, whether war would not again 
break out. In that event, it would, of 
course, have been of the greatest im¬ 
portance to keep thirty thousand of 
the enemy grouped under the walls 
<»f Antwerp. Fifteen thousand men 
accordingly wei'e left aa a garrisoti in 
the island, and the remainder of the 
troops returned to England. But the 
xnalf^ distemper of the country, since 
too weU known under the name of 
the Walcheren fever, proved so fatal in 
ita ravages that it was deemed impoli¬ 
tic to retain it permanently, especially 
after the conclusion of peace between 
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Austria and France had removed the 
principal motive for keeping the troops 
in that unhealthy station. Towards the 
middle of September, the average num¬ 
ber of deaths was from ^wo to three 
hundred a-woek, and nearly^half the 
garrison was in hospital. Orders were 
therefore given to abandon the island. 
In the middle of November the works 
and naval basins of Flushing were de- 
stroyed, and before Christmas the 
whole was evacuated by the British 
troops; but it appeared from a parlia- 
mentaiy return, tliat seven thousand 
men had been lost in the enterprise, 
aud that nearly half the troops en¬ 
gaged in it brought homo with them 
the seeds of a distemper which few 
were able entirely to shake off during 
the remainder of their lives.* 

18. It is observed by Mr Hallam, 
that the state trials of England exhibit 
the most appalling accuidulatiou of 
judicial iniquity which is totbe found 
in any age or country in the world, 
and far exceeding in atrocity anything 
recorded of legal injustice in the annals 
oven of Eastern despotism. The reason, 
he justly odds, is, that the monarch 
could not wreak his vengeance, or the 
contending noblc^ or parties destroy 
each other, as in other states, by open 
outrage or undisguised violence; aud 
that the courts of law were the theatre, 
and state prosecutions the engines, by 
which this oppression was perpetrated, 
and these contests of faction conduct¬ 
ed, If the purification of *the legal 
tribunals, which took place at the Ue- 
volution, has freed, as it undoubtedly 
has, the judicial ermine of England 
from this hideous imputation, it has 
only, in many cases, transferred it to 
ono^er quarter; and parliament is the 
arena in which, from henceforth, as 
the contests of parties were conducted, 
the historian is to find the traces of 
the indelible corruption and weakness 
of hamanity. On no other principle, 
indeed, can the frequent gross injus¬ 
tice, and occasional almost political 
insanity of the English legislature and 
people^ diiring the last hundred and 

9 

* The side, returned at various times to 
England from Walchercn, amountodto 12,8<^. 
—Pari. Paper#, iVo. 24; Pori. Ikb. xv. 23, App, 
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fifty years, be explained; and those 
who hope, by rendering our institu¬ 
tions more democraticul, to remedy 
these evils, would do well to become 
still more nufical in their cure, and 
apply their reform to the humat heart, 
it is a common remark in parliament, 
that, in party questians, the real mo¬ 
tive oP the speaker is never divulged 
in debate; and that the consideratiuns 
and objects which i[)oth sides Lave 
m<^t at heart, are those which arc 
with the greatest care withdrawn 
from the view. All parties have, in 
this way, come to reduce to perfection, 
in a practidM form, the celebrated say¬ 
ing of Talleyrand, that the "great 
object of fii)eech is to conceal the 
thoughts.” The truth of these prin¬ 
ciples was signplly illustrated in the 
two great objects of party contention 
during the session of 180y —the accu- 
sation^^ agUiust the Dfke of York, and 
the Walcheren expedition. 

19. That the spring of 1809 was the 
graftd crisis of the war; that Austria 
and Spain were then, fur the first 
time, brought to act together in real 
earnest, and hurl their strength, ani¬ 
mated by the highest degree of. patri¬ 
otic enthusiasm, against the enemy; 
that the military power of Britain had 
then risen to an unparalleled degree 
of efficiency, and was prepared, under 
renowfled leaders, to follow up the 
career of victory recently opened to 
her arms, was universally known and 
acknowledged. Every man in the eni- • 
pire felt that the moment had arrived 
when Europe was to be disenthralled 
by one convulsive effort, or the fetters 
riveted, for a period to which no ter¬ 
mination could be foreseen, on the en¬ 
chained nations. What, then, at such 
a moment, was the grand oliject of 
consideration in the House of Com¬ 
mons ? Was it to cement the alliance, 
to pour forth the freasures of England 
with a profusion worthy of the occa¬ 
sion, and increase, b^ every means in 
their power, the efficient of the army 
upon which such mighty destinies 
depended? Quite the reverse. The 
popular party in the House of Com- 
I mons appear^ to value the crisis only 
I in proportion to the moans which it 
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afforded them of directing, with addi¬ 
tional effect, their ottackB upon the 
gOTemment, and augmenting the dif¬ 
ficulties expertenoed in the discharge 
of its vital duties by i^e executive. 
And atflthe moment when Austria was 
straining every nerve for the conflict, 
and Na]>oleon was preparing the forces 
which dealt out the thunderbolts of 
Echmuhl and Wagram, the British 
House of Commons was, for months 
together, occupied with no other svb- 
ject but the secret springs of a few pro¬ 
motions in the army, anc the details of 
the commander-in-imief’s intrigue with 
his artful mistress, Mrs Clarke! 

20. The attack on the Duke of 
York’s administration of the anny was 
founded upon the allegation of his 
having disposed of that part of the pa¬ 
tronage with which he was intrusted 
as commander-in-chief for corrupt or 
unworthy considerations. The debates 
and examinations on the subject began 
in the end of January, and continued, 
almost without the intermission of a 
day, till the 17 th March; absorbing 
thus nearly the whole time both of 
government and of the country,-at the 
very m<?inent when a concentration of 
all the national thought and energies 
was required for the prosecution of 
thetgigantio campaign in progress on 
the Continent. But this was not all; 
the time thus spent was not only 
wOstedi but it led to the most perni¬ 
cious i^ults. Nothing whatever came 
• out against the commander-in-chief, 
but that he had occasionally admitted 
a designing and artful mistress to a 
certain share in the disposal of. com¬ 
missions; and that she made use of, 
and exaggerated this influence to ob¬ 
tain bribes, unknown to him, from 
the app?icants for promotion. If the 
moralist must ever see much to con¬ 
demn in the indulgence of habits which 
never fail in any rahk to degrade the 
character of such os become slaves to 
them, the statesman must admit that 
a more deplorable waste of time and 
national interest never occurred, than 
when such details were for mi^nths to¬ 
other, at such a crisis, made the sub¬ 
ject of legislative investigation. Mr 
Wardlc, the mover of the inquiry, rose 
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for a short time into great popularity, 
and then sank at once to rise no more. 
After a fatiguing investigation and 
debate, which occupies above fifteen 
hundred pages of the parliamentary 
debates, charges were negatived by 
a majority of 241—^the numbers being 
364 to 123. 

21. No man of sense, who reads the 
proceedings, can now doubt that this 
decision was fully borne out by the 
evidence, and that the Duke of York 
at that period was the victim of fac¬ 
tious injustice. But meanwhile the 
public mind became violently excited; 
the fury of popular obloquy was irre¬ 
sistible ; and; government deeming it 
necessary to yield to the torrent, the 
Duke sent in his resignation. This 
took place just four days before the 
commander-in-chief was offioiallycalled 
upon to repoit upon the vital point of 
the force that could be spared for the 
projected expedition to the Scheldt. 
Thus, at the very time when the moat 
important military operations ever en¬ 
gaged in by Engird were tmder con¬ 
sideration, the ambition of selfish fac¬ 
tion, and the fury of misguided seal, 
combined to introduce new and wholly 
inexperienced persons to the direction 
of the army, and chase irom its com¬ 
mand the public-spirited prince whose 
judicious reforms and practical im¬ 
provements had brought it from an 
unworthy state of depression to its 
ac!;ual condition of efficiency and glory. 
The deplorable postponement of the 
Waleheren expedition till it was too 
late to serve as a relief to the heroism 
of Austria; its calamitous issue when 
it was undertaken; and the abortive 
result of the first triumphs in Spain, 
are thus immediately connected with 
this act of national absurdity and in¬ 
justice,* 

* Mrs Clarke, the leading character in this 
maze of scandal and latrine, was a woman 
|M8SG8sed of considerable personal attrac¬ 
tions, and no small share of ready wit and 
repartee. When asked in a subsequent ^al 
by a oroes-examining counsel, *' nay, ma¬ 
dam, under whose protecti^ are you just 
now? ** She immodiately answered, bos^e 
to the court, “ Under that of my Lord Chie^ 
Justice.** The court was convulsed with 
laughter, in which his tiordship heartily 
joiuod, and the barrister was silout. 
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22. Muck in the same spirit were the expedition was clfiArly directed 
the debates which took place on the against the most important part of the 
Walcheren expedition. No fault, in- enemy's resources; ^the effects of suo- 
deed, ooiild here be found with the cess would have been immense, and of 


theme of discussion. The failure of so 
vast on armament, fitted dut at such a 
cost, adequate to such achievements, 
formed a subject worthy of the anx¬ 
ious investigation of the parliament of 
England; and if it had elicited either 
generous feelings or elevated views 
from those who conducted^ the accusa¬ 
tion, no more useful subject of con¬ 
templation to the historian could have 
been presented. But this was very far 
indeed from being the case. Though 
the investigation was conducted with 
great industry and ability, the views 
taken on the aide of the Opposition 
were so overstrained and exaggerated, 
as to lead to no useful or practical re¬ 
sult. Their great object was to show 
that the whole blame of the failure of 
the expedition rested with ipinisters, 
and ministers alone; that success was 
at no period and, by no efforts attain¬ 
able; that the point of attack was ill 
chosen, the force ill directed, and the 
whole cost and blood of the armament 
misapplied. Nothing* can be more 
evident than that these charges wore 
in a great part whoUy groun^ess, as 

* f ho general policy of the expedition, ao- 
oording m the original instructious of govem- 
montp was oleady ostabliahed by the follow¬ 
ing documents. lst» In Lord Castloreagh's 
socret instniotions to Lord Chatham, pre¬ 
vious to sailing; it was stated:—The oon^ 
pleto success of the operation wodld iiidwle 
the capture or destruction of the whole of the 
cnemys ships, whether building at Antwerp 
or afloat in the Scheldt; the entire destruc¬ 
tion of their yoi^s and arsenals at Antwerp, 
Temeuse, uid yiudiiug; and the rendering 
tlie Scheldt, if possible, no longer navigable 
for ships of War. As the accomplishment of 
these <mJeotB, in their fullest extent, must, 
in a great measure, depend upon the ra^itp 
with isUsA the enterpAe is carried into exe¬ 
cution^ It has been ^mod advisable to ap- 
proj)riate such an amount of force to tma 
service, as may enable you, at the same time 
that you ooeepy Walcheren end ^uth Beve- 
land, to advance ai once a eonsiderdUe force 
cpaifMf An^erp, which may be reinforced 
o« eoon as riusking is invested, if not actually 
rodtieed. The expedition, therefore, must 
be oousidered as not, in the first instance, 

aSBUhdog any other character than a eoup- 
de-main, oombining with |ta powerfiil diver¬ 
sion against the enemy.'’--Seeree instructions, 

VOL. XUL 


vit^ xnomeUt t) the national indepen¬ 
dence of Ehgland; thieforces emfloyed 
were fully adequate to tbe object in 
view ; and the general instructions 
givexi, ouch as would, if energetically 
acted upon, hate miquesiiooa1:% led to 
decisive success** . ♦ 

The real points in which gov¬ 
ernment were blamable, and for which 
it is impossil^ to find any adequate 
excuse, Were long delay which oc¬ 
curred in dotemuning upon the expe¬ 
dition, and the not straining every 
nerve to send it out in April or May^ 
instead of the end of July; and the 
sanctiotimg the appointmcNat of an of¬ 
ficer as commander-in-chiel^ unknown 
to fame, and obviously inadequate to 
the diroction of suclf an enterprise. 
Tet these points Were hardly ever 
touched on in the course of the debate, 
BO great was the anxiety to throw the 
whole .blame upon mixmters, rather 
than upon a commander known to have 
owed ms appointment to royal favour. 
After a lengthened investigation and 
debate, ministers were declared not 
blamable upon the general policy of 

June 1609; Pari. JDeb, xv. 426, App. It 
was proved by Col Fyers, the chief engineer 
of the afiny, and Oeueral M'lfcod, the com¬ 
mander of ortillexy to the expedition, that, 
** supposing the army to have lauded succes¬ 
sively at Sandvliet on the 1st, 8d. and dd of 
August, thirty mortars might have been 
ready in batteiy to begin the bombardment 
of the city of Antwerp and fleet on the even¬ 
ing of the dth or morning of the 10th, and 
that both might have been destroyed if they 
did not surrender.*’—/tief. 563,566, App* 8a, 
The battering-train was immense, amount¬ 
ing to seventy battoHng-guns and seventy- 
four niortar8.»/5«2. sec. 7, App. Avid, o. 136. 
4tb, On the 9th August there 'wer%on1y a 
few thousand troops and national guards in 
Antwerp, all in a great state of alarm: the 
first reinforcements of any amount which 
arrived, were the KinJ of Holland’s Guards 
aud'troops of the line, iu number five thou¬ 
sand, wbh did not arrive till the 12th, and 
could not have entered the town If the Eng¬ 
lish had been before it.—J OMixx, Vie de N apo- 
LBOX, iii. S02. These facts and documents 
are a comtilete exculpation of ministers in 
every particular, except the choice- pf Lord 
Chatham, and the delay in sending out the 
expedition. 
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the expedition, by a majority, how¬ 
ever, of only forty-eight—the numbers 
being 275 to 227: a majority which, 
on the Bubordiuate question of whether 
the protracted retentiob of Wolcheren 
Was blamabla, fell to twenty-three; a 
dlviBi^n which clesirly demonstrated 
how strongly thp calamitous issue of 
the exp^lition had come to influence 
the public mind. | 

24. The untovard issue of this ex¬ 
pedition, the obloquy which it brought 
upon government, and the narrow 
escape which they ma^le from total 
shipwreck on its result, roused into a 
flame the ill - smothered ombers of a 
conflagration in the cabinet, and led, 
at this critical moment, to a change in 
the most important offices of the state. 
Mr Canning, who, since the formation 
of Mr Perceval's administration, had 
held the seals of the foreign office, had 
loug conceived that Lord Castlereagh, 
w^o was secretary at war, was hnflt to 
be intrusted with the important and 
hourly-increasing duties of thaU de¬ 
portment opihion, which etib- 
sequent events have triumphantly dis¬ 
proved, and which was doubtless chiefly 
based at that time, in the able but 
aspiru% mind of the forci^ secretary, 
on the illusions of ambition and the 
w]|^isperinga of jealousy, was strongly 
conflrmed by the disastrous issue of 
the Scheldt expedition ; which he 
ascribed, with how much justice the 
preceding observatioDs will show, to 
the ignorance and incapacity of the 
secretory at war, to whom the direction 
of its details had been in a great mea¬ 
sure intrusted, !l^rly in April he had 
intimated to the Duke of Portlahd, 
the nominal head of the administra-^ 
tion, that ha conceived the public ser¬ 
vice r^uired that father he or Lord 
Costlmesgh should resi^; and offered 
to remove all difSouliJes by his own 
retirement, Anxious to prevent any 
schism hi the cabinet at such a crisis, 
the Duke consulted Lord Cmnden, and 
prevailed on Mr Canning meanwhile 
to suspend his resignation: the King 
was afterwards spoken to on the sub¬ 
ject, but he also postponed any de- 
flnite opinion. 

25. A long negotiation subsequently 
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ensued, which, against Mr Canning's 
strongest remonstrances, was pro- 
^acted till the issue of the Scheldt 
expedition became known;' and al¬ 
though some of Lord Costleres^'s 
friends word* made aware of what was 
going on^ yet they did not deem it ad¬ 
visable t |0 m^e him privy to it. At 
length, in the first week of Septem¬ 
ber, his lordship was informed of the 
whole by his friends, further conceal¬ 
ment having become impossible by Mr 
Canning's resignation. Lord Castle- 
reagh, under the impression that ho 
had been ill-used by Mr Canning in 
this tnoisactioii, by not having been 
made ac<^uainted from the first witli 
the.steps calculated to prejudice him 
whidi ha had adopted, immediately 
sent Mr Canning a challenge. The 
parties met; and at the second fire Mr 
Cannmg fril, having received a severe 
wound in the thigh. Both gentlemen 
had pre'^usly sent in their reeigna- 
tiona; and though a reconcilLation was 
subsequently effected, and their joint 
services were regained for their coun¬ 
try, their quarrel had -the effect, at 
the time, of excluding both from ad¬ 
ministration. After an unsuccessful 
attempt to effects coalition with Lords 
Grey and Grenville, Lord Wellesley 
was reealled from the Spanish em¬ 
bassy to fill the situation of foreign 
secretary; Lord Castlereagh was, two 
years afterwards, reinstated in office, 
and contributed in an essential manner 
to the triumphs and glories of the 
grand alliance; but Mr Cfoming, who 
aimed at the highest destinies, for 
long declined all offers of employ¬ 
ment at home, and did not appear 
again in official situation till after the 
peace. 

26. Agenend change now took place 
in the administrattoiL The Duke of 
Portland, whose heal^ for some 
time been declining rerigned his place 
as head of the govmnaenV; and aa the 
negothdiion Lords Grey and Gren¬ 

ville had faile4 in procuring their ac¬ 
cession to the cabinet^ tiie ministry 
was reconstructed entu^ from the 
Tory party. Mr Peroevid filled* the 
place of first lord of the treaaury and 
chancellor of the exchequer; the Earl 
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of Liverpool was transferred from the 
home to the war office; Mr Ryder be¬ 
came home, and Marquis Wellesley 
foreign secretary. There can be no 
doubt that all these offices were hlled 
by men of business and talent; and 
the cabinet, as so constructed, pos¬ 
sessed iho inestimable advantage of 
unity of opinion on all vital questions, 
and especially on the great one of the 
]>rosecution of the war: an advanUige 
80 great that, for its want, no acquire¬ 
ments however great, no talents how¬ 
ever splendid, can in the long run com-. 
ponsate. But still the abilities of none 
of these statesmen, with the exception 
of Marquis Wellesley, were either of 
the highest order or the most bril- 
lianl charoctor; and it is a remarkable 
circumstance, indicating the power of 
unity of purpose and resolution of 
mind, in a nation and its govern¬ 
ment, to compensate for the^waut of 
the showy qualities of the o]p.tor or 
the practised skill of the paidiamentary 
debater, that the most glorious tri¬ 
umphs recorded in the history of Eng¬ 
land were achieved, not only when the 
persons possessing in the highest de¬ 
gree these qualities were not in the 
administration, but when they wei*e 
actively engaged on the side of the 
Opposition. 

27. George Cankino, whom this 
unhappy affair excluded from office for 
several years, was the most finished 
orator who had appeared in parliumenti 
since the days of Fitt and Fo» Born 
of respectable, though not opulent 
parents, descended from an honourable 
Line of ancestors, he was yet destitute 
of the advant^;es of rank and fortune, 
and owed his elevation entirely to the 
early display of brilliant talents at 
Oxford tnajb noble establishment, 
which lefleots, as it were in a mirror, 
the empire, shad^ only with a more 
aristocrats hue than the original, and 
where ^ios so often meets with ^e 
friendsup, or acquires the distinc¬ 
tion, which determines its direction in 
future life. Originally destined for the 
bar, he was reluctantly pursuing the 
thorny study of the law, when the 
fame of his oratorical tedents attracted 
the notice of Mr Pitt^ then fully dive 


to the ini|K)rtance of drawing to his 
standard all that he could collect of 
debating power, and counteracting by 
the influence of government the na¬ 
tural dispositiijh of youth to range 
itself under the colours of Opposition. 
MrOanninghadoriginally been imbued 
with Whig principles, ^and his nearest 
relationg were of that party; but tho 
horrors of the French Revolution had 
produced that changft in his mind, 
whigh they induced, at that period, in 
so many of the best of mankind. The 
leaders of Opposition hod nothing to of¬ 
fer him; and, upon a conference with Mr 
Pitt in 1793, he found himself fully pre- 
j^red to concur in all his views on the 
leading objects of policy. Thus he en¬ 
tered piirliament for Newport in 1793, 
an avowed supporter of the Tory admi¬ 
nistration ; his flrst speech, delivered 
on Slat January 1794, already Ibespoke 
the practised orator, formed on the 
models of ancient eloquence; and, to 
the end of his life, he continued the 
steady opponent of Frmch revolution¬ 
ary principles. But it would have 
been well for his fame, as well as for 
the fortunes of his country, if he had 
been eciually proof against the feduc- 
tions as against the terrors of demo¬ 
cratic ambition; if he had seen the 
syren in the same colours when placed 
by his side as when arrayed with his 
enemies^ and remained steady, in ex¬ 
alted starions in maturer years, to those 
principles for which he had bravely 
combated in early youth under the 
aucient banners of England, 

23. Endowed by nature with the 
soul of genius, the fire of poetry, and 
the glow of eloquence; an accomplished 
classical scholar, and deeply versed in 
native literature, Mr Canning acquired, 
before the end of his career, a gieater 
command over House of Com¬ 
mons than any statesman ever gained 
from the mere force oratorical power. 
Without the, debating energy of Fox, 
the prophetic elevation of Pitt, or the 
philosophic wisdom of Burke, he pos- 
sessed, in a higher degree thm any of 
the three, the power of captivating his 
hearers by the charm of diction and 
the graces of an accomplished oratoiy. 
Nor was it only in the ornate branches 
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of GompoBition that he excelled. In 
eeverer studies he was also a perfect 
master, and none treated the abstruse 
and difficult subjects of the monetary 
changes, and the conf laws, with more 
luci^ effect. His state - papers are a 
model, not only of terse atid finished 
Gompofiition, but of cogent and accu¬ 
rate reasoning; his conv6%atioual 
powers were of the highest order; and 
much of his public infiueuce was, in 
his latter days, owing to .those private 
friends whom the diarm of his society 
had I'eudered insensibh) to the ultimate* 
dangers of his career. He was early im¬ 
pressed with the Btrongi^tt sense of the 
consequences of Jacobin ascendancy, 
even when veiled under the splendid 
mantle of the Empire; and Great Bri¬ 
tain owes to hia strenuous and persever¬ 
ing support much of the glorv of the 
Peninsular War, and not a little of the 
final triumph8H>f thegrandallijuice. But 
the strength of his intellect was not 
equal to the brilliancy of his imagina¬ 
tion ; the sagacity of hia foresight was 
less powerful than the glow of his ambi¬ 
tion. Bent from the very outset upon 
being the first, conscious of talents 
secoi^ in the end to none, he was at 
times little scrupulous about the 
means of bis elevation, and sometimes 
did not disdain to owe to private fasci- 

* Mr Canning's great oratorical powers will 
never be adequately appreciated except by 
those who study lus speeches, on various oc- 
caRions, oxd of parliament esf^ecially those to 
his Liverpool conshtueiits, collected lu the 
edition of his Mennoire and hptec}ie$, vi. S19, 
ft In them there is much more of the 
real soul of eloquence, more eneigy and 
brevity, more undisguised announcement of 
principle, and fearless assertion of truth, 
than in any of his porliamoutary orations. 
It is the same with Sir Robert Reel; none of 
his speoebes in the House of Oominoas will, 
os W posterity, or even by the pubUe 
#lthlmt ^e pale of i^rliamcntary influence, 
be deemed so fine as some delivered to popu¬ 
lar AssenihlleB, particularly that at MerOient 
Tailors' IZfldl, in JttifS and at the Glas¬ 
gow banquet in January 1937. The reason 
is nbviotm, and is the same in 1x»th coses. 
What the world in generul, and posterity 
with<>\it exception, look for in. oratory, is 
not so much skilful combating with on ad- 
versaty. dexterity in eluding ffifflculties, 
pointed reference to prior Inconsistencies, or 
homeothriifiU at present teigiversatlons, as 
vigour of thought, energy of expression, 
beiu^felt vebenwiK'e, fearless enunciation of 
eternal truth. Both these great musters in 
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nation or political intrigue what in a 
free monarchy should be the reward of 
public greatness.* 

j 29. Prompted by this infirmity, pM- 
sionately fond of popularity, he receiv- 
! ed witi> favour, after the war was over, 

! the advances of the democratic leaders; 

I gradually veered round more and more, 
with the increasing delusion of the age, 
to liberal principles ; and at length, 

I when the constitution was beset on all 
, sides with dangers, rent asunder the 
monarchical party by his ambition, 
and elevated mmself to the lead by a 
dubioiis alliance with bis former op¬ 
ponents, its present enemies. This 
I change is more to be ascribed to the 
; age in which he lived than to himself 
j as an individual; hut it is the oliarac- 
j teristic mark of the highest class of 
I intellect and principle to be above the 
; age. Such Suj>eriorlty may be often 
fatal to*^>re8ent power, but it is the 
' only suye basis for future and enduring 
I fame ; it was not by yielding to the 
tide that Cato gained immortal renown 
at Utica. The effects of this change 
were felt throughout the world. His 
name was hailed with transport \jj the 
discontent^ and turbulent in every 
clime ; his judgment yielded to the 
fascinating i^uence: he flattered hini- 
i self he was promoting the national in- 

I 

oratory posHcss these elevated qualities in a 
high degree ; but the habits of senatorial de¬ 
bate. and the impression produced in parlta- 
f>meiit at the moment, by such personal or 
tempornry appeals, is such, that it neces¬ 
sarily withdraws them in some degree, at 
ler^t on ordinary occasions, from the lofUcst 
flights of eloquence. The most ^Isctive pre¬ 
sent debater is by no means, in aU cases, the 
man who will stand highest in the estima¬ 
tion of future ages, if his reputation is rested 
on hli parliamentary efibrts alone. The ori¬ 
gin ana frequent use of that expression in 
these timea, and the high ^ue attached to 
it in existing contosta, is itself an indication 
of the assum]>rion of a standard for parlia¬ 
mentary force iu speaking, different teom 
that eon^monly recognised, and not under¬ 
stood by the generality of men. But all such 
fictitious or conventional standards of excel¬ 
lence will be swept away by the floods of 
time; and our great statesmen and orators 
on bU aides would do well, while they culti¬ 
vate this talent, as cultivate it they miist for 
present impression, to anchor tlielr repu^ 
tion for fiitiire ages on the assortion of prin¬ 
ciples, and the use of expressions of perma¬ 
nent application and universtd sway over the 
human heart. 
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torestfl, when in fact he was listening j 
to the syren voice of individual ambi-1 
tion: he encouraged the insurrection 
of the South American colonies, but, 
in so doing, he established ^ precedent 
capable of fatal application in future 
limes to hia own country ; he poasted 
that he luui called a new world into 
existence,” but the deluge which he 
riised in his elevation has well-nigh 
submerged all the landmarks of the 
old. He first exhibited the perilous 
example of the union of ministerial 
]H)wer with popular fascination ; and, 
after spending the best years of his 
life in successfully combating demo¬ 
cratic princijdes, terminated his career 
by turning the prow of the state, i>er- 
baps unconsciously, right into the gulf 
of revolution. 

30. In almost every feature of his 
character and career, Loud Cabtle- 
UEAQU was the reverse of this accom¬ 
plished statcsinan ; and the ^mortal 
hostility which for a time prevailed 
between them, was typical of the strug¬ 
gle between those antagonist principles 
in the British constitution, so soon 
destined to come into collision, and 
whose conflict ere long shook the em¬ 
pire to its foundation. Bom of a noble 
and powerful family, he did not, like 
Ids brilliant rival, owe hi$ elevation to 
his own unaided exertions, but was 
wafted into office and public life with 
all the advantages of birth and con¬ 
nections, He was early intrusted with 
high situations in the Irish govern¬ 
ment ; and in the important and ardu¬ 
ous matter of the union with England, 
gave immediate proof of that prompt 
determination, and undaunted courage, 
which ultimately shone forth with such 
lustre on the great theatre of Europe. 
An indefatigable man of business, 
thoroughly acquainted with all the de¬ 
tails of office ifl the situations which 
ho successively held, he was nfted 
with none of the qualities whim are 
calculated to win the favour of a popu¬ 
lar assembly, or captivate the imagiuar 
tion of the groat body of mankind. 
His speeches, always distinguished by 
strong sense, unflinching energy, and 
lofty feeling, were generally full of 
matter, and often abounded with vigor¬ 


ous and conclusive arguments. But 
they wanted the charm of poetic fancy, 
they were destitute of the force of con¬ 
densed expression, and seldom rose to 
the height of impassioned oratoiy. 
Hence his influence in the Hous^as a 
debater was inconsiderable; and though 
he long held important situations, and 
commanded, from his qualities as a 
statesman, the respect even of his ene¬ 
mies, he owed less thah any minister 
of ^ day to the power of eloquence. 

81. But if the great and ennobling 
characteristics cd a sta^sman are con¬ 
sidered, none in English history will 
occupy a loftfbr pedestal, or be deemed 
worthy of more unqualified admiration. 
Fixed in his principles, disinterested 
in his patriousm, unbending in his 
resolution, He possessed in the high¬ 
est degree that great quality, without 
which, in the hour of trial, all others are 
but as H^kiing brass —^oral courage 
and unmnehing determination ; and 
they know little of human affairs who 
are ndt aware that this is at once the 
rarest, the most valuable, and the most 
CO mmandinggift of nature, Hiscourage 
was not simply that of a soldier who 
mounts the breach, though none pos* 
sessed personal bravery in a higher de¬ 
gree,—it was that of the general who 
greatly dares, of the Btatesman wbo 
nobly endures ; and this invaluable 
i quality Seemed to rise with the cir- 
I cumstances which called for its exer- 
icise. His private chiuracter was irre¬ 
proachable; his manners hi^-bred and 
elegant; his Leai*t w^arm and sincere. 
Throughout life be was equally obser¬ 
vant of his religious duties, and earnest 
in the practical exemplification of them 
in deeds of generosity and benefleende. 
This rare combination of public and 
private virtues Was one great cause of 
his political influence, and rontributed 
in the most important manher to the 
national success dmihg tbe most criti- 
periods of the contest- Conspicu¬ 
ous in the conduct of the Irish govern¬ 
ment at the time of the Union, it was 
doubly BO during the perils and anxie¬ 
ties of the Peninsular cam[)aigns, and 
shone forth with the brightest lustre 
in the crisis of Europe during the inva¬ 
sion of France. By his firmness of 
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character, and yet suavity of manner, 
lie mainly contributed to hold together 
the sometimes discordant elements of 
the grand alliance; by his eneigy he 
brought forth the mighty resources of 
England at the decisive moment, with 
irresistible force ; and when the reso¬ 
lution of the bfavest hearts ig Europe 
was failing under the responsibility of 
the last throw^u the conflict, he nobly 
stood forth, and by his single efforts 
mainly brought about the bold deter- 
minalaod which hurled Napoleon fmm 
his throne. The 8up];^rter of rational 
freedom, he was the resolute opj>onent 
of unbridled democracy; the real friend 
of the people, he was the unceasing 
enemy of their excesses; and while he 
disdained to purchase popularity by 
flattering their passions, he risked in 
their cause the objects to which his 
life had been devoid and, alone of all 
the statesmen of Europe, protured for 
Poland, amidst the maledictions of the 
liberals and the delirium of Alexan¬ 
der's victories, a national existence, 
institutions, and laws — blesaings too 
soon, alas t tom from them amidst the 
democratic transports and selflsh ambi¬ 
tion of later times.* 

32. Cutshortinhiscareerbeforethese 
glorious days arrived, Mr Pxrcxval 
has yet engraven his name deep on the 
brightest tablets in the annalji of Eng¬ 
land. Bom of a noble and not 

merely educated for, but eminent in 
the practice of the bar, he brought to 
public af&irs the acuteness and preci¬ 
sion of legal argument; and first rose 
to eminence in parliament by his spirit 
and i)erseTerance in Opposition during 
the brief period of Mr Fox's administra* 
tion, when bis party seldom mustered 
more than twenty dr thirty membero. 
But snore intellectual Acumen rarely 
bos weight with a ndxed assembly; 
and in the House of Commons, unless 
their legal talen1& are merged in the 
force of public principle or moral feeb 
ing, lawyers have seldom risen to any 
lasting eminence. It was the great 

* See a veiy intorestlng Memoir prefixed 
to the CoMtlmagh vol i., by the 

preaent Mfirmiii of Ix>ndoiiderry. the inherit 
tor not less the riiivolrous spirit and pa¬ 
triotism than of tlie hmour and fortune of 
his illustrious brother. 
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objects of philanthropy for which ho 
contended, which gave Sir Samuel 
Rorailly his well - deserved weight in 
that assembly and the country; and 
it was to a principle of a still dearer 
interest to humanity that Mr Perceval 
owed his elevation. He stood fortn 
as the champion of the Pbotestant 
Faith ; and at a crisis when the na¬ 
tional heart was violently agitated by 
the dangers to which, it was thought, 
the Protestant establishments of the 
empire were exposed by the concessions 
then sought to be forced upon tlio 
Kin^, he won the public confidence by 
the intrepidity and energy with which 
he appefded to the principles which 
had placed the bouse of Brunswick on 
the thi-one. Culled by the favour of 
his sovereign to occupy a high place in 
the cabinet on the change of ministry 
in 1807, he conducted the lead in the 
House of Commons with a skill and 
ability •which surpassed the expecta¬ 
tions even of his friends; and when 
the Duke of Portland resigned, and Mr 
Canning and Lord Costlereagh with¬ 
drew, public opinion ratified the royal 
choice, which placed him at the head 
of administratiom 

S3. AVithout any of the great or com¬ 
manding qualities of the orator, or the 
profound views which distinguish the 
highest class of statesmen, Mr Perceval 
maintained himself successfully in this 
exalted station, by the integrity of his 
rcharact|r, the sincerity of his prin- 
I ciples, the acuteness oi his reasoning, 
and the spirit with which he combated 
the multifarious attacks of bis enemies. 
Reversing the situation of the Roman 
emperor,T be would by common con¬ 
sent have been deemed unworthy of 
the lead, if he had not obtained it. 
Coniraty to vibat is generally the case, 
he steadily advanced in reimtation to 
the dose of life; and possibly his pre¬ 
mature end alone prevented nim from 
rising, during the eventful years which 
immediately followed, to the very 
highest place among British statesmen. 
His meesures were decided, his spirit 
resolute, his heart upright. Of unim¬ 
peachable integrity ia private life, a 

t ^'Omnium consensn, dignus imperio, 
nisi regnasset.’'—TACXTua 
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Bincere Christian, a tned patriot, the 
nation saw without suspicion hundreds 
of millions pass through his hands, and 
he justified their confidence by dying 
poor. He was adverse to all the liberal 
doctrines of the age, and*aiichored his 
faith, perhaps with too unbending rigid¬ 
ity, on the existing constitution in 
church and state: but time has since 
proved that the views are not always 
narrow which are founded on experi¬ 
ence, and that the most liberal doctrines 
are sometimes tho most ephemend. 
His favourite maxims were, that con¬ 
cession of political power to tho Catho¬ 
lics would infallibly lead, step by step, 
to the overthrow of our Protestant 
institutions, and that no remedy could 
be found for the disorders and suf¬ 
ferings of Ireland, but in the estab¬ 
lishment of a well-regulated system 
of poor - laws. Great was the ridicule 
thrown upon such professions by many 
of the most learned and all^the most 
liberal men of his time. Subsequent 
events, however, have in a great degree 
justifi^ his penetration, and added 
another to the numerous instances 
which history affords of the eternal 
truth, that the only safe foundation 
for anticipation of the future is expe¬ 
rience of the past, and that those wtko, 
from adhering to this principle, are 
thought to be behind one age, are gene¬ 
rally in advance of the next. 

34. While the vast resources of Eng¬ 
land, poured forth with a*pn>fusion 
worthy of the occasion, were thus lost 
to the cause of European freedom by 
the tardiness with whidi they were 
brought into action, and the wont of 
vigour with which they were directed 
in the field, Austria was anxiously pro¬ 
tracting a paii^ negotiation, and 
watching every gleam in the political 
horizon, before she finally put the seal 
to her degradation. The Emperor re¬ 
tired to Vienna, where he was soon 
immersed in the cares of his immense 
empire; while the immediate conduct 
of the negotiation was committed, at 
Altenburg in Hungary, to Mettemich 
on the part of Austria, and Talleyrand 
on that of France. The situation of 
Napoleon was delicate, pertioularly in 


relation to Russia, with which he had 
repeatedly, during the campaign, short 
as it was, been on terms bordering on 
hostility. In particular, the fact of 
Poniatowsky l^ing possession of the 
part of Galicia he had conquered, in 
name of the Emperor Najjoleou, ex¬ 
cited the utmost jealousy in the bi-east 
pi iU^ander.* But the battle of 
Wagram had, as if by magic, brought 
back the cabinet of Petersburg to 
it% temporising policy, and restored 
the relations of amity between the two. 
cabinets. W^en the Emperor Francis, 
after the oondusion of the amuBtice, 
addressed a letter to Alexander, and 
another to Napoleon, these two sove¬ 
reigns instantly mutually communi¬ 
cated their despatches and answers to 
each other. On this aide, therefore, 
no obstacles were to be anticipated; 
and although there were at first some 
difficulties, and no etsAll alarm awaken¬ 
ed by the proposal, on the part of the 
French minister, to unite a portion of 
GaMcIa to the grand-duchy 9 f Warsaw, 
which gave instant umbrage to the 
cabinet and nobles of St Petersbutg, 
^et in the end this difficulty, great as 
It was, yielded to the thirst fyr terri¬ 
torial aggrandisement. It was agreed 
to give Russia a share of the spoil of 
Galicia; the jiame of Poland was never 
again to be revived, and the Emperor 
Alexander suffered ymself to be per¬ 
suaded, or affected tO' believe, that, 
even with a considerable addition of 
territory, the grand-duchy of Lithu¬ 
ania could never become an object of 
jealousy to the Czars of Huscovy.t 

^ * How happens it,*aald Alexander, * that 
Poniatowsl^t^es possesiion of this conntiy 
(Galiola) In the name of the Smperor Kapo- 
leon? It is impossible for Russia to submit 
CO the estabUshmeiU of a French provinoe on 
her own fhmtier.''* —Paroles iTAUMndre, 
July 28. 1809; BiokoX. riU. 849. 

t ‘*Myiuteresta" said Alexander to Napo¬ 
leon, **are entirely In the heads of your Ma¬ 
jesty. Tou may ^ve me a certain pledge of 
your friendship^in repeating what you said 
at Tilsit and BrlUHh, ou the interests of 
BuMiia in oonneotion with the late kinffdom 

Poland, and which I have since oharg^ 
my ambassador to ooufirm."—** Poland. ** 
said Napoleon to M. GorgoU, the officer who 
bore the despat^es to 8t Petersburg, ^'mny 
give rise to some embarrassment betwixt 
us j but the world Is large enough to afford 
us room to arrange ottr0rivcs.'*^**lf the ra* 
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85. The cabinet of Vienna, which 
was stationed at Komom in Hungary, 
prolonged the negotiation, from a la¬ 
tent hope that successea in on 

the Scheldt, or in the lyrol, en¬ 
able it to resume hostilities winsome 
prospect of success, or obtain some 
ul^atement from,, the rigorous terms 
which were demanded by tlie con¬ 
queror. These were, the immediate 
suppression of iiie laudwehr, the re¬ 
duction of the regular army to one-h^lf, 
the expulsion of all fVcnch royalists 
from ^e Austrian monarchy, and the 
cession of all the provinces actually 
occupied by the French armies. To 
these extravagant demands, which 
amounted to a total destruction of the 
monarchy, Count hfetternich opposed 
the equally extravagant proposition, 
that evetything should be restored to 
the statu quo ante bellum. As the ne¬ 
gotiation advanced, Napoleox employ¬ 
ed menaces of the severest kind against 
the Imperial government in the event 
of his bei^g again driven to hostilities, 
boasted much of his perfect intelli¬ 
gence with the Emperor Alexander, 
andeven dropped some significant hints 
o£ his intention, if driven to extremi¬ 
ties, to separate the three crowns which 
now centred on the Imperial brows, 
and bestow two of them on the Arch¬ 
dukes Charles and John. Meanwhile, 
the utmost care was taken to itfiprove 
' the military ]:>o5ition of the army, and 
make eveiything ready for a resump¬ 
tion of hostilities. Magnificent re¬ 
views daily took place at Vienna; 

eRtablisliTnant of Poland is to brought on 
the replied Alexander. world is 

not UfUrge eMVffk: for I desire nothing ftirtber 
m it* The excitement was prodigious at 
at Petersburg; it was openly said in 
some oirclaa that ft would be better to die 
sword iLi^band, or assassinate the Shaporor, 
if he was dispraed to yield, than to r^rmit 
tho reunion of Galicia to the grandduchy. 
Naj^oleon Vas not ignorant ot these alarming 
symptoms* and it wfis at length agreed 
that Fiance should guarantee to ^ssia its 
new i)oii8efisloD8. that the name of Poland 
and the Polos should be avoided and three- 
fonrths of the spoils of Galicia given to the 
tf rand-duchy, and one-fourth to Russia. 
Under a now name, and the sway of the 
King of Saxony, this wsm thought not likely 
to awaken any dangerous ideas as to Uie 
ro-c8tobii8hraent of Poland.—Bia.voic, viii. 
3^1. 354. 
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troops were incessantly forwarded from 
the rear to the corps in front; a grand 
distribution of honours and gratuities 
to the soldiers was made on the anni¬ 
versary of the Emperoi^s birth-day on 
the 15th,of August, accompanied by a 
decree for the erection of a column of 
Cherbourg gi'anite, on the Pont Neuf 
at Paris, a hundred and eighty feet 
high, with the inscription, “ Napoleon 
to the French people a vast fortress 
was commenced at Spitz, opposite to 
Vienna, and another at Haab, to serve 
as impregnable Utes-du^fMnt for the 
passage of the Danube; wliile, by a 
decree eijually agreeable to the French 
as grievous to the German people, it 
was declared that, till the 11th April 
following, the whole ex) senses of the 
Grand Army should be laid upon the 
conquered territories. 

36. But, in the midst of all his mag¬ 
nificent preparations and dazzling an¬ 
nouncements, the Emperor had several 
causes for disquietude, and was far 
from feeling that confidence in his po¬ 
sition which he declared to the world, 
and held forth in his conferences with 
Metteriiich. The Walcheren expedi¬ 
tion kept all the Flemish provinces for 
some weeks in a state of suspense; and 
there was good reason to believe that, 
if Antwerp had fallen, the fermenta¬ 
tion in the north of Germany would 
have drawn Prussia into ojien d^ 
claration of war, which womd at oi^ce 
hi ve revived a desperate and doubtful 
contest oti the Danube. The Tyrol 
was still in arms, and had a third rime 
totally defeated the French invaders, 
and made the greater part their 
number prisoners. Nor were the ac¬ 
counts from Spain of a more encoprag- 
ing description. The disaster of Soult 
at Oporto, to be immediately noticed, 
^adbeen followed by the invasion of 
Estremadura and the defeat of Tala- 
vera; while, at the same time, accounts 
were daily received of the discord 
among the generals employed in the 
Peninflula; and the details of an ex¬ 
tensive cons|>iracy Cult’s army re¬ 
vealed the atarmittg truth that the 
Republican generalii^ like the Roman 
consuli^ dazzled by the thrones which 
had been won by some of tboir num- 
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her, were not altogether beyond the 
reach of intrigues which might elevate 
' them from a marshal's baton to a king’s 
sceptre. “ It is necessary/’ said Napo¬ 
leon, ** to hasten at any price to make 
peace, in order that the enemy may not 
gain time to profit by his mac&inations.” 

37. The Emperor’s desire to bring 
the long-protracted negotiations to a 
conclusion was increased by a singular 
attempt at assassination which was at 
this period made upon his person. At 
the daily parades at Schoubrunn, the 
attention of the guards and officers of 
his household had been more than 
once attracted by a young man, who 
threw himself in the way, and impor¬ 
tunately demanded to be allowed to 
speak to the Emperor. On the third 
occasion, one of the gendarmes seized 
him rudely by the neck to move him 
back, and, in doing so, perceived that 
he had something concealed in his 
bosom. He was searohed; and it proved 
to be a large knife, sheathed in a num¬ 
ber of sheets of paper. Being imme¬ 
diately apprehended and brought be¬ 
fore Savary, the chief of the gendar¬ 
merie, for examination, he at once 
avowed that his intention was to have 
taken the Emperor's life; alleging as 
a reason, that he had been assured that 
the sovereigns wouli^ never make peace 
with h^ and that, as he was the 
strtJDger, the grand object of universal 
pacification could never be attained 
till be were removed. It turned cyit 
that he was the son of a Protestant 
minister at Erfurth, and only eighteen 
years old. He had seen the Emperor 
when he was at that town the year be¬ 
fore; and he admitted that he had 
borrowed his father's horse, without 
his knowledge, and come to Vienna to 
execute his purpose. ^'1 had cluefly 
studied history,” said he, and often 
envied Joan of’Arc, because she had 
delivered France from the yoke of its' 
enemies; and 1 wished to follow her 
example.” 

38, “The guards who surrounded 
me,” said the Emperor, “ would have 
cut you in pieces before you could have 
struck me 1 ”—“ I wee Well aware of 
that,” replied he, “but I was not afraid 
to die.”—“ If I set you at liberty/' said 


Napoleon, “would you return to your 
parents, and abandon your purpose P’ 
Yes,” ceplied ho, “ if we had peace; 
but, if war continued, I would put 
it in executiDn,” Struck with these 
answers, the Emperor, with a magna¬ 
nimity which, formed at times a re¬ 
markable feature in,hi8 character, was 
desircAis of saving his life; and directed 
Dr Corvesart, who was in attendance, 
to'feel his pulse, to Jee if he was in his 
sqipnd senses. The physician reported 
t&t his pulse was slightly agitated, 
but that was in perfect' hedth. 
The young f^atic was sent to prison 
at Vienna) and though the Emperor 
for some time entertained thoughts of 
pardoning him, he was forgotten in the 
pressure of more important events; 
and, after Napoleon’s departure for 
Paris, he was brought before a mili¬ 
tary council, condemned, and executed.' 
He evineed on the scdffold the same in- 
trepiifity which had distinguished his 
conduct when examined before Napo- 
lecm, and his lost words were, “For 
God and the Fatherhmd I"* 

39. This singular event contributed 
as much, on the French side, to the 
conclusion of the negotiation^ as the 
failuref of the Walweren expedition 
did on that of the Austrian cabinet. 
There might be more characters in 
Germany like Stabs: in a country so 
profoundly agitated, and containbig, 
especially in its northern provinces, so 
many enthusiastic spirits, it was im¬ 
possible to meSBure the personal dan¬ 
ger which the Emperor might run, if 
hostilities were resumed. These con¬ 
siderations weighed powerfully with 

• 

* An adventure of a different character 
befell Napoleon at BchCnbnym during this 
period. A young Austrian Iwly of attractive 
person and noble family, fell so dosT^^^ly 
in love with the renovn of the Emperor, thiA 
riie became willing to saori^e to him her 
))6rson, and was by her own desire intro¬ 
duced at night into ms apartment. Though 
abundantiy warm in hia temperament, so 
far as physical epjoyments were concerned, 
and noways disquieted in the general cose 
by any lingering qualms of conscience about 
Josophine, Napoleon was so mucli struck 
with the artless simplicity of this Xioor girl's 
mind, and the devoted character of her pas¬ 
sion. that, after some conversation, he had 
her reconduoted untouched toherowu house. 
—<k>X8TANT, Mihnoint d* NapoUim, iv. 236. 
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the cabinet at Schonbrunn. Napoleon 
gradually fell in his demanda; and 
though the orders given werd abun¬ 
dantly warlikei and the marshals were 
all at their j>osta, yet it ivas evident to 
those in the secret of the negotiations, 
that matters were approaching to an 
accommodation. iThe demand on the 
part of France, of the line frdbi the 
Danube to the Lake Aller, as the fron¬ 
tier towards BavAria, gave rise to fresh 
difficulties at the very moment wh^n 
(vll seemed concluded ; for it deprived 
Austria on that side of the mountain 
rid^ which formed its true frontier, 
and gave the court of Munibh the crest 
of the Hansruck, and part of the slope 
towards the eastward. But matters 
had gone too far to recede: the cabi¬ 
net of Vienna was true to its principle 
of yielding when it coiild no lon^r 
resist; and Prince Lichtenstein, with 
tears in his 6yes,^igned the Ivet^y, on 
the part of the Austrian government, 
at Vienna^ on the 14th October, 

40. By the peace of Vienna, AuslAda 
lost territories containing three mU- 
lions and a-half of inhabitants. She 
ceded to Bavaiia the Inn-Viei-tel, and 
the Hatyiruck-Vie^l, as well as Salz¬ 
burg, with its adjacent territo^, and 
the valley of Berohtolsgaden—districts, 
thedmportance of which was not to be 
measured by their extent and popula¬ 
tion, but by the importance of^ their 
situation, lying on the ridge of moun¬ 
tains vdiich separated the two monar- 
cliies, and taking a strong g^ntier from 
the one to bestow it upon the other. 
Portions of Qalicia, to thd extent of 
fifteen hundred thousand souls, were 
ceded to the grand^duchy of Warsaw, 
and of four hundred thousand to 
Russia: and,*be8ides this, the grand- 
duchy ^uired the fortress and whole 
circle of Zomosc^ in the eastern part of 
the same province. To kingdom 
of Itafy, Aiistria ceded Oiumio^ the 
circle of Villach in Carinthia, six dis¬ 
tricts of Croatia, Fiume and its terri¬ 
tory on tile sea-shore, Triesta^^the 
coimty of ,Qorid, Montefalddne, Aus¬ 
trian Istria, Cartua and its dependent 
islea, the Thalweg of the Save, and the 
lordship of Badzuns in the Orisons. 
In addition to these immense sacrifices, 


the Emperor of Austria renounced, on 
the part of his brother, the Archduke 
Antony, the office of Grand-master of 
the Teutonic Order, with all the ri^ta 
and territories belonging to it The 
Tyrol renvuned to its Bavarian masters; 
but the Emperor Francis stipulated 
for his brave and devoted children in 
that province an absolute and uncon¬ 
ditional amnesty, as well in their per¬ 
sons as their effects. 

41. In addition to these public arti¬ 
cles, various secret ones were annexed 
to the treaty, of a kind still more hu¬ 
miliating to the house of Hapsburg. 
The treaty was, in the first pWe, de¬ 
clared common to Russia; next, the 
Emperor of Austria engaged to reduce 
his army, so that it should not exceed 
a hundred and fifty thousand men dur¬ 
ing the continuance of the maritime 
war; all persons bom in France, Bel¬ 
gium, Pi^ifiont, or the Venetian states, 
were to he dismisaed from the Aus¬ 
trian service; and a contribution of 
85,000,000 francs (£3,400,000) was im¬ 
posed onitbe provinces occupied by the 
French troops. By a letter of Napo¬ 
leon to M. Dam, the intendant-general 
of the army and conquered provinces, 
itwas speci^yenjoin^ that, *'from tii6 
let April to tte 1st October, every W- 
thing expended on the army should be 
drawn from ^the conquered preivinoes, 
and all the advances between these 
periods made from France, restored to 
tbk) public treasury." * The funds from 
which thil^ immense spoliation was to 
be drawn, were, “ the funds of all the 
countries occupied in Germany, wad 
the contributions of the countri»i con¬ 
quered since the breaking out of the 
new war;" and, from the same sources, 
magnificent rewards ware decreed to 
the troops in eveiy grade, from the 
marshal to the drummer. Five hun¬ 
dred francs were given to each^hild of 
a common soldier who had fallen, whom 
the Emperor called his " adopted chil¬ 
dren," and 2000 francs (£80) to the 
of officers. The pension of 
a privBfte soldier who had suffered am- 
ptttati(»i was augmented to 500 francs 
Qp £20 annually. 

‘ 42. The treaty of Vienna was re- 
>?* See Appoodlz, B, Chap. lx. 
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ceived with marked disapprobation by 
the cabinet of St Petersburg; and it 
was attended with a most important 
effect in widening the breach which 
already existed between^hetwo mighty 
rulers of continental £uro]j|e. In vain 
l^apoleun assured Alexander that he 
had watched over bis interests as he 
would have done over his own ; the 
Russian autocrat could perceive no 
traces of that consideration in the 
dangerous augmentation of the terri¬ 
tory and population of the grand-duchy 
of Warsaw, and he openly testifietl to 
Caulaincourt his displeasure, referring 
to the date of his dismissal of General 
Gortschakoff for decisive evidence of 
the sincerity of his alliance. In the 
midst of all his indignation, however, 
he made no scruple in accepting the 
portion of the spoils of Austria allot¬ 
ted as bis share; and M, de St Julian, 
who was despatdied frtffn Vienna to 
persuade him to renounce vihat acqui¬ 
sition, found it impossible to induce 
the cabinet of St Petersburg to 
take to itself the sterile honours of 
disinterestedneas. Napoleon, however, 
spared no efforts to appease the Czar; 
and being well aware that it was the 
secret dread of the restoration of Po¬ 
land which was the spring of all his 
mteasiness, ho engaged not only to 
concur with Alexander in everytmng 
which should tend to efface ancient re¬ 
collections, but even declared that he 
was desirous that the name of Polhnd 
and of the Ptdes should difappear, not 
merely from every poltt/col transaction, 
but evenjnm history,'* How fortunate 
that the eternal records of history are 
beyond the reach of the potentates 
who fot a time oppress mankind! 

43. Napoleon afterwords repinached 
himself at St Helena, with not having, 
at the treaty of Vienna, divided the 
three crowns of the Austrian empire, 
and thereby for ever prostrated its 
power and independence: and it is 
certain that, at one period of the ne¬ 
gotiation, he not only threatened to 
adopt this extreme measure^ but en¬ 
tertained serious intentions of carry¬ 
ing it into execution* < His secret 
ihoug'ubs seem to hare been divulged 
in a despatch to his minister for foreign 


affairs, of 15th September, in which 
he openly avows that his desire is either 
to separate the three crowns, or to 
form a sincere and durable alliance 
with the Aistrian empire. Provided 
he could obtain a sufficient guarantee 
for that alliance, he was willing to leave 
the monarchy entire; but he thought 
there could bo no security for it un¬ 
less the throne were ceded to the 
Grand-duke of Wiii^zburg.* The Em¬ 
peror Francis magnanimously agreed 
to the; sacrifice, if it could have the 
effect of piKserving the integrity of 
the monarchy; but it was not aiter- 
wards inSisted on by Napoleon, who 
began,.in the course of this negotia¬ 
tion, to conceive the idea of connect¬ 
ing himself with the Caesars in a way 
still more personally flattering, and 
likely to be more politically, enduring. 
In truth, he foresaw that a rupture 
with. Rhi^ia was inevitable at some 
future period; it was with the Czar 

**I duflire nothing from Austria.** said 
Napoloon. ‘*Galicia is bovond my limits; 
Trieste is good for nothing out to be destroy, 
cd, sincti 1 have Venice. It is a matter of In- 
differeiico to me whether Bavaria has a mil¬ 
lion more or less; my true interest is Mier 
to separate the three crotons, or to demtract au 
irUtmate alliance vfUh the reiffninff/amUy. The 
separation of the throe crowns is only to be 
obtained by resuming hostilities; a«i inti¬ 
mate alliance with the existing Emperor is 
difficglt, because 1 have not entire confidence 
in his resolution.” **I said to Prince Iicl\- 
tenstoin the other day: f^t the Emperor 
cede the crown to the Qrand duke of wOrts- 
bnrg. I will restore everything to Austria 
without exacting anything. M. de Bubnn 
took me at my word, and said the Emperor 
was far from having any rcpugiionce to such 
a saenhee. I said I would nceept it: that 
the base |mt forward at Altonbnrg was far 
itom being unsusceptible of modvAcations. 
insinuate to Count Hotteznlch that if the 
Emperor is, on ^ay account, indinod to oede 
the throne. (roMft Bays ho is weary of roy- 
altyX 1 will leave toe monardliy entire. 
With the Orand-duke I wtfl contract such on 
Alliance as wUl speedily enable me to settie 
the affairs of tlie Continent: 1 have confi¬ 
dence in the character and good disposition 
of the Grand-duke: I would consider the re¬ 
pose of the world as secured by that event. 
You may s^ I can rely on the moral pro¬ 
bity of toe Emperor, but then he Is always 
of the opinion of the last person who speaKs; 
such men as Stadion aud Baldacci will con¬ 
tinue to exercise influence over him. That 
way of arrahging matters would suit me 
well.*'— Napoleon fdCHAMPAOXv, 15th Sept 
1809; Bxonon, viii. 8C5-S08. 
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that the real battle for supreme do¬ 
minion was to be fought; and he 
clearly pereeived the policy of not 
weakening too far the power which 
would form his right winji in the con¬ 
flict. 

44. No sooner was the treaty of 
Vienna ratified thap Napoleon set out 
for Paris, and arrired at Fontainebleau 
on the 2Cth of October. Before leav¬ 
ing the Austrian eapital, however, in 
the interval between the signature an^ 
ratification of the treaty, he gave or¬ 
ders for the barbarous andg^mucCessary 
act of blowing up its fortifications. 
Mines had previously been constructed 
under the principal bastions ; and the 
successive explosion of one after an- 
others presented one of the most su¬ 
blime and moving spectacles of the 
whole Revolutionary war. The ram- 
^lai-ts, slowly raised in the air, sudden¬ 
ly swelled, and, biwstiug like ^ many 
volcanoes, scattered volumes of fiaine 
and smoke into the air; showers of 
stones and fragments of masoniy fa£l 
on all sides. The subterraneous fire 
ran along the mines with a smothered 
roar, which froze eveiy heart with 
terror; one after another, the bastions 
were heav'ed up and exploded, till the 
city was enveloped on all sides by 
ruini^ and the rattle of the falling 
masses broke the awful stillness of the 
capital. This cruel devastation*pro¬ 
duced the most profound impression 
at Vienna; it exasperated the people 
more than the loss of half the monar¬ 
chy would have done. These ramparts 
were the glory of the citizens ; shaded 
by trees, they formed delightful pub¬ 
lic walks; they were associated with 
the most heart-stirring eras of their 
Instmy; they had withstood all, tlie 
assaults gf tiie Turks, and been wit¬ 
ness to the heroism of Maria Theresa. 
To destroy these venerable monuments 
of former glory, not in the fury of as¬ 
sault, not under the pressure of neces¬ 
sity, but in cold blood, after peace had 
been signed, and when the Invaders 
were prei)aring to withdraw, was Justly 
felt as a wanton and unjustifiable act 
of militaiy oppression. It brought the 
bitterness of conquest home to eveiy 
man’s breast; the iron had pierced 
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into the soul of the nation.* As a mea¬ 
sure of military precaution it seemed 
unnecessary, when these walls had 
twice proved unable tr> arrest the in¬ 
vader ; as a prelimina^ to the cordial 
alliance which Napolemi desired, it was 
in the highest degree impolitic; it was 
wholly uncalled for, as it was perpe¬ 
trated after the signature of the pre¬ 
liminaries of peace; and its effects 
were felt by Naiwleon, in the hour of 
his adversity, with terrible bitterness. 
The important lesson which it has left 
to the world, is the clear proof which 
it alFords of that great general’s opin¬ 
ion of the vital importance of central 
fortifications: he has told us himself, 
that, if Vienna could have held out 
three days longer, the fate of the cam¬ 
paign would have been changed: but, 
while this truth is perhax>s the lesson 
of all others most strongly illustrated 
by tbe events of the war, it is the last 
which the vanity of kings) and the 
thoughtlessness of the people, will per¬ 
mit to be read to any useful effect. 

45. While the cabinet of Vienna was 
thus yielding in the strife, and the last 
flames of this terrible .conflagration 
were expiring on the banks of the Dan- 
Tibe, the Tyrol continued the theatre 
of a desperate conflict, and Uie shep¬ 
herds of the Alps, with mournful hero¬ 
ism, maintained their independence 
against a power which the Austrian 
inoc^archy had been unable to with¬ 
stand. HfA'ing completely delivered 
their couutry, after the battle of As- 
pem, from the invaders, and spread 
themselves over the adjoining pro¬ 
vinces of Bavaria, the Vornrlberg, and 
Italy, the brave mountaineers filter- 
I ed themselves that their perils were 
over, and that a second victory on the 

* An eyewitness, M. Biguen, g^ves the 
following account of this wantou act of bar¬ 
barityProm the top of the Imperial 
chateau, 1 watched the effect of the mine. 
The ramparts, bmne into the air, and swol¬ 
len like Tnonntatni^ burst forth like a vol¬ 
cano, disriiarging volumes of flames and 
showers of stonea The progress of this ex- 
pUmton along so extensive a line, formed a 
tearful and magxdflceut Bpe<^acle. The fol¬ 
lowing day all'the population of Vienna visit¬ 
ed those vast rtdiiB. - Qrief and indignation 
m^t be road oh the countenances of many.** 
—BiosoK, viii, 875. 
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Danube would speedily reunite them him “ coxnmander-in-chief of the pro^ 
by indissoluble bonds to their beloved vince so long as it pleased God.” 
Emperor. Kufsteiu was besieged and 46. Dangers, however, of the most 
on the point of surrendering, when the formidable kind were fast accumulat- 
news of the ba^e of Wagram and the ing round tlie devoted province. The 
armistice of Znaym fclHike a thunder- armistice of Znaym enabled Napoleon 
bolt on their minds. Many of the in- to detach overwhelming forces against 
surgents, as was natural in such cir- the Tyrol; and he immediately set 
cumstonces, gave up the cause as lost, aboul the final reduction of the coun- 
and retired in deep dejection to their try, Idarshal Lefebvre, at the head of 
homes ; while others, more resolute or twenty thousand nlbn, renewed his in- 
desperate, redoubled in ardour, and wision of the Innthal by the route of 
seemed determined to shed the last Salzburg; while Beaumont, with ten 
drop of their blood rather than submit thousand, espssed the ridge of Schar- 
tothe hated yoke of Ba^ria. Thechiefs nitz, and threatened Innspruck from 
of the insurrection, and the Austrian the northern side. Both irruptions 
generals, who had again entered the proved successfuL In the confusion 
countr^, were at first in a state of great produced by the withdrawing of the 
perplexity, from uzu^ei’tainty whether Austrian authorities, and uncertainty 
to yield to the sammous of the French whether or not the vrar was to >be con- 
generals, who required them to evacuate tinued, the frontier defiles,were left 
thecountiy, or prayers of the inha- ungiiaided, and both columns of the 
bitants, who besought theta to stand by enen^y appeared witllout opposition be- 
them and defend it. The uncertainty of fore the steeples of Innspruck. The 
the soldiers, however, was removed by 'Archduke John and Genei^ Buol, who 
an order which arrived, after the armis- ciimmanded the Austrian troops, suc- 
ticeof Znaym,forthemtoevacuateboth cessively issued proclamations to the 
the Tyrol and the Vorarlbeig, which people, announcing to them the con- 
theyimmediately prepared to obey. But elusion of the armistice and stipulated 
the iuBurgenta refus^ to acknowledge evacuation of the Tyrol, aqd recom- 
the convention, and declared they would mending them to lay down their arms, 
submit to nothing but direct orders and trust to the clemency of the Duke 
from the Emperor of Austria, W'ho, ofDantzic. Finding the peasants little 
thev were confident, would never issue inclined to follow their directions, Hor- 
auch commands, as he had promised mayer and Buol evacuated the capital 
to conclude no peace which did not with all the regular troops and cannon, 
secure to him the possession of ihe taking the route over the Brenner, leav- 
Tyrol. Such was the fury of the people, ing the Tyrol to its fate. Innspruck, 
that some of the most violent proposed destitute of defenders, immediately 
to seize and disann all the Austrian submitted; and the spectacle of thirty 
troops, and put the whole prisoners to thousand French and Bavarians in poe- 
deatm And although Hormayer, Mar- sessionof its chief city, naturally spread 
tin, and tbe real chiefs, did their ut- the belief that the war in the Tyrol was 
most to calm the general effervesccuce terminated. 

and direct it to some useful object, yet 47. TJus, however, was very^ar from 
they could not prevent many of the pri- being the case; and Europe, amidst the 
soners fi^m falling victims to the un- consternation produced by the battle 
governable rage of the peasantry. In of Wagram, was speedily roused to the 
the midst of this heroic yet savage be- highest pitch of enthusiasm by the un- 
wilderment, the general voice turned conquerable resolution and astonishing 
to Hofer; and his announcement, in a victories of its gallant mountaineers, 
crowded assembly, that he would stand General Hormayer, who was well aware 
by them to the last dxop oi his blood, of the influence of Hofer over his coun- 
tnough it were only as <miof of the pea- tiy^men, and despaired* with reason of 
sants of the Pasaayribal, was answered any further success in the contest, had 
A general shout, which proclaimed used the utmost efforts to induce that 
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repowned chief to follow him in liis re¬ 
treat. But all his efforts we)*e inedec- 
tual. Many of the chiefs, including 
oveu tho resolute Spochbacher, had re¬ 
solved to withdraw with|the Austrian 
generals; but when he Vent to take 
leave of Ilofer, tho power of patriotic 
eloquence proved irresistible, and he 
was prevailed on fo remain and^tStaud 
by his country to the last. Even after 
this acquisition, h^jwever, that renown¬ 
ed chief was still tho victim of contend¬ 
ing feelings; patriotic ardour impelling 
him one way, and the obvious hopeless* 
ness of tho attempt another. In the 
agony of indecision he retired to a her¬ 
mitage in the valley of Passcyr, where, 
amidst pines and rocks, he spent several 
days in solitude and prayer. Haspingor 
was equally undecided; and meanwhile 
the peasants, who were full of ardour 
and ready on all sides to take up arms, 
remained inactive for want of a leader 
to direct them. At length, hoVever, 
the latter courageous chief had a meet* 
ingatBrixen with Martin Schenk, Pe|cr 
Eemmater, and Peter Mayer; at which 
Schenk, who was the friend and conll- 
dant of Hofer, produced a letter from 
him, in which he implored them to make 
“ one mdre effort on b.ehalf of their be¬ 
loved country.” These rural heroes mu¬ 
tually pledg^ themselves to sacrifice 
theii- lives rather than abandon the holy 
ciiuse; and, having concerted measures, 
Haspinger took the command of the pea¬ 
sants, while Hofer, who was summoned 
by the l>uk6of Dantzic toappearut Inns- 
]>ruok on the 11th of August, returned 
for answer, “ He would come, but it 
should be attended by ten thousand 
sharpshooters.** 

48. Hostilities commenced on the 
4th of August by an attack on the 
advanced guard of the Frencdi and 
Bavariaib, who were descending the 
southern declivity of tho Brenner, on 
the banks of the ^Eisach, between 
Sterzing and Brixen. The Tyrolese, 
under Haspinger, occupied the over¬ 
hanging woods and cli& which suz^ 
roundd the bridge of Laditcb, a little 
below Mittewald, Where the high^^d 
from Bolsano to Innspruok crosses the 
Eisach. The French and Bavarians, 
little suspecting their danger, advanced 
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incautiously down the defile. Th* 
woods were silent—no muskets m 
armed men appeared on the cliffs; bu' 
no sooner was a ccjnsiderable bod} o. 
the enemy, under General Rouyer. 
engaged in tfno defire, than a heavy 
fire burst Vorth on all sides; and, from 
amidst tho leafy screen, the deadly 
bullets of the sharpshooters carried 
death with every discharge into tin. 
allied ranks. The column halted, feer 
ful to advance, yet unwilling to recede 
upon which the Tyrolese, with deafen 
ing shouts, burst forth from their con 
cealment, and, mingling with the ene 
my, a frightful slaughter took place. 
Fresh trooi)s, however, came up from 
the' roar; courageous disciplfhe pre¬ 
vailed over unskilled valour; and the 
Bavarian column i)U8hed on towards 
the bridge. Suddenly a crackling 
sound was heard; a rattle of falling 
stones startled the horsemen in ad¬ 
vance, and immediately afterwards 
huge massbs of rock and heaps of rub* 
bish on tho heights above, which Juid 
been propped by several gigantic firs, 
came thundering down, and crushed 
whole squadrons and comiianies at 
once. So awful was the crash, so com¬ 
plete the devastation, that l^th par¬ 
ties for a time suspended the oonfiict, 
and, amidst the deathlike silence which 
ensued, the roar of the Eiaach was 
distinctly heard.* Undeterred, how^ 
ever, by this frightful catastrophe, the 
French advanced through a murderous 
fire, and, SHrmountiug the ruins wliich 
obstructed the road and covered the 
bodies of their comrades, forced their 
way on to the bridge. Already, how* 

* A parallel disaator, in similar circum- 
staiicoB, befell the soldiers of Alexander. 
** Arlobiwzanes has cum 25,000 peditum oc- 
cupaverat rnx>es, abseissat* et uadique prsa- 
ruptas, in quonim caouinlrdbns extra tcli 
Jactum barbari stabaiit, de iiidostr^ quieti, 
ot paventibus similes ; donee in orotissimAS 
fhucos penetraret agmeu. Qnod ubl oon- 
tomptu sui pergero vident; turn vero ingeu- 
tis mognitudims saxa per montium prona 
devolvunt: qu» incussa saspiua siibjaccnti- 
bus petris m^jore vi inddsbant. ueo singulos 
mo^ sed agmiaa proterebant. — Noc stare 
ergo, zrec^niti, nea testudiue quidem proten 
poterant. quum tante moUs onora propd- 
lerent barbari. ***Reo allud remedium eret, 
quam revertiquA venera&t.*'— Quiotps Oub* 
TiPi^ Ub. V. c. 8. 
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ever, it was on fire: a Bavarian horse-1 over that elevated lidge to the Italian 
loan s^ttcmpted, with dauntless intre- Tyrol. But he had not advanced far 
pidi^y> to cross tlii3 arch amidst the till his column, while winding in strag- 
fiiU^es, but the burning rafters gave gling files up the steep ascent, twenty 
v;ay, and he was precipitated into the miles in length, which leads to the 
toirent, Separafed by "the yawning I summit of tfie pass, was beset on all 
gulf, over which there was* no other aides. When the vanguard had reached 
passage, both parties desisted from 1 Steinach, it was att^ked in numbur- 
thc combat. Haspiugcr returned to I less points at once by the peasantry, 
Brixen to collect liis scattered forces; \ and thrown down in disorder on the 
and Rouyer, weakened by the loss of 1 main body, which ere long fell into 
twelve hundred men, remeasured his confusion. After an ubstinate coutiict, 
steps to Mittewald and Sterzing, at the thd whole, twenty thousand strong, 
foot of the Brenner.* were routed and driven back with im- 

49. The successful issue of this ex- mease loss to\he bottom of the mouu- 
traordinary conflict produced, as might tain. Such was the disorder, that the 
have been expected, a general out- marshal himself arrived there, disguis^ 
break in the Tyrol. Hofer descended ed as a common trooper, on the evening 
the valley of Passeyr at the head of 1 of the 11th; and his followers—^horse, 
several thousand men, and joined foot, and cannon, mingled together— 
Spechbacher on the Jauibn, ihc mouu- were rolled down in utter rout into 
tain ridge which overhangs, on the Innspruck*. Twenty-five pieces of can- 
west and north., the northgru slope of non, and the whole ar^munition of the 
tlia Brenner, and ten thousand men army.^ell into the hands of the vic- 
'on flocked to their Btandkrd. The tors, who, gathering strength like a 
Bavarians, under' General Stcingel, luc^ntain torrent with every tributoiy 
made several attempts to dislodge stream which crossed their course, 
them from this threatening position, soon appeared in great force on Mount 
which menaced the great road by Ysel and the heights which overhang 
Brixen to Italy, but they were con- the capital. 

fituntly repulsed. Count Wittqbn- 50. Similar success in other T}uarters 
STEIN, an officer destined to immortal attended the eifurts- of the Tyrolese 
celebrity in a more glorious war, sue- |>atriotB. A body of seventeen hun- 
cceded, however, in again clearing of dred men, who advanced from Lanilek 
the enemy the road up the northern through the Viutschgau, with the ii^ 
slope of the Brenner; and Mamhal Le- tention of falling on the rear of Hoferis 
fehvre, encouraged by this success, pjit people at Storziug, was met at Prutz 
himself at the head of his whole corps, by a body of Tyrolese shakrpshooters, 
with the intention of forcing his way and, after a protracted contest of two 

* . 4 days, totally defeated, with the loss of 

* The scone of this memorable conflict is vnUri 

on the high-road from Drixeu to Sterzing, three iiiiudr^ killed andnmelmndred 

about a mile ImOowM ittewald. shortly beforo prisoners. At the same tune General 
it crosses the bridge of Lnditch. Kveiy tra- Rusca, in the Pusterthal, marched with 

vellerfrom Ito to Gemany, by the Tyrol, thousand men from Carinthia to 
psiasoe through it; but bow few are aware of - . . , j. ^ j xt. ^ 

the beart-sUrring deeds of which the wood- bienz, where he perpetrated ^e most 
clad precipices, beneath which they roll in revolting atrocities, massacrii^ every 
^eir curiages. have^eu the theatre! Sir human being, of whatever age or sex, 

lunthalT^t this is a mistake. ~-Guch&e feU in his way. At length a stop 
Andrew ffo/er, 560. The author visited the was put to his career by a body of arm- 
B^ne in 1816, and he yet reoolleots, in all its ed peasants, who met him at the Lion- 

rivi^^ the thgllng iatereat which it ex- gerclauae, and after a bloody conflict 
cited; the long black lUrrow produced by , v* ^ u u * 1 . 1 * 1 

the f^ing mams, like the tmek of an ava- drove him b^k, with the loss Of twelve 

hinche, was even then, af^ the lapse of hundred men, to Sachsenburg; from 
seven yearn, imperAntly^oblitorated by the | hotly pursued with, increasing 

I*?-".*?. 

steeps. across the frontier into Conuthia, so 
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that the whole of the Pueterthal was the left, and advanced by Mutters. At 
delivered from the enemy. At the four in the morning, the brave Capu- 
same time a body of It^n troope, chin roused Hofer from sleep, and, 
which had advanced from the nei^fh- having first united with him in fervent 
bourhood of Verona w^th the design prayer, hurried out to communicate 
of co-operating with the corps of Lefe- his orders to *the outposts. The battle 
bvre in its descent from the Brenner, commenced at six, and continued with- 
alaxm^ cit the general insurrection of out intenniBsion till midnight; the 
the Talley of the ^dige, fell ba«k, bar- Bavarians constantly endeavouring to 
aaaed by a cloud of peasants, to the drive the Tyrolese from their position 
Italian frontier, end the whole of the on Mount Ysel, and they, in their turn, 
southern Tyrol was restored to to force the enemy back into the town 
arms of the Tyrolese. * of Linspruck. For long the contest 

51. Animated by the8|^ unlooked-for was undecided,—the superior discipline 
successes, the patriots no longer stood and admirable artillery of the enemy 
on the defensive, but, fiockkig from all prevailing over the impetuous but dis- 
quarters to the standard of Hofer, as- orderly assaults and deadly aim of the 
sembled in great multitudes on Mount mountaineers. But, towai^ nightfall, 
Ysel, theaceneof theirformertriumphs, the bridge of the Sill was carri^ after 
and destined to be immortalised by a a desperate struggle; and their left 
still more extraordinary victory. Lefe- flank being thus turned, the French 
bvre had collected his whole force> con- and Bavarians gave way on all sides, 
sisting of twent^i five thousand men, of and were pursued with great slaughter 
whom two thousand were horsd, with into the town. The Bavarians lost sis 
forty pieces of cannon, on the little thousandmen.ofwhomseventeeuhun- 
jplain which lies between Innspruck end dred wounded fell into the hands of 
the foot of the mountains on the right the Tyrolese ; while, on the side of the 
bank of the Inn. They were far from latter, no more than nine hundred had 
being animated, however, by their wont- fallen. 

ed spirit; the repeated defeats they had 52. Tbils grea^ victoiy was immedi- 
experieficed had inspired them with ately followed by the liberation of the 
that mysterious dread of the mountain- whole Tyrol Lefebvre fell back across 
eerswithwhichregulartroops are some- the Inn op the day after the battle, 
times seized, when, contrary to expec- and, evacuating Innspruck, retreated 
tation, they have been worst^by^^odies rapidly to Kufstein, and from thence 
of men undisciplined. A secret feel- to Salzburg, where bis whole army was 
ing of the injustice of their cause, and collected on the 20th. Spechhacher 
the heroism with which they had been followed with a large body of peasants, 
resisted, paralysed many an arm which and destroyed a considerable part of 
had never trembled befoi*e a regular the rear-guard at Schwatz; while, Ho- 
cnemy. The Tyrolese consisted of fer mode his triumphant entry into 
ei^teen thousand men, three hundred Innspruck, and took up his residence 
of whom were Austrian soldiers who in the imperial castle, where his pre- 
had refused to follow their officers, and sence was very necessaiy to check the 
remained to share the fate of the inhu- disorders consequent on the irruption 
bitants t they were tolerably supplied of so large a b^y of tumultuous pa- 
with ammunition, but had few provi- triots into an opulent rity- The entire 
sions, in consequence of which several command of t&e county was now os- 
hundred peanuts had already gone back sumed by titis chief. Proclamations 
to theirtMUM^ Spebhbachercomnmnd- wer4 issued, and coins struck in his 
ed the rig^t wing, whose line extended namo» as ' commander-in-chief, of the 
from 4he height of Pwberg to the and the ^ole civil and militaiy 

bridge between Hall and Volders; Ho- praparations were apbmitted to his 
fer was with the centre, and had his mr^tions. While exercising these ex- 
headquarters at the inn of Spade, on sited fui^ion^ however, he still re- 
the B^onbetg ; Haapinger directed tained the sim^ityof his rustic dress 
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and manners: he wore nothing but his 
country jerkin and clouted shoes; his 
long board was retained, but his broad* 
brimmed hat was exchanged for one 
with a plume, and bearing an inscrip¬ 
tion to him as commander-in-chief of 
the Tyrol, the gift of the holy sister- 
hood of Innspruck. 

03. It soon appeared, howerer, that 
their renowned chief W'as not qudified 
for the duties of government. He in¬ 
terfered in an irregular and capricious 
way, though l^om pure motives, with 
the administration of justice, and was 
more occupied with terminating the 
private quarrels of" his countiymen 
than warding o£P their public dangers. 
Among other attempts, he spent much 
time in endeavouring to reconcile the 
disputes of married persons—an under¬ 
taking which gave him ample employ¬ 
ment. Meanwhile, Eiscnsticken and 
Siebercr, who had both di^iuguislied 
themselves in the commeuc^meiit of 
the war, but had subsequently retired 
with the Austrian troops, returned to 
their countiymen to shiu^e at all haz¬ 
ards their fate: the former bore a gold 
medal and chain, which wore presented 
to Hofer by the^ Emperor of Austria, 
and with whidi he was formally in¬ 
vested in the groat church of Inu- 
sppuck, at the foot of the tomb of Maxi¬ 
milian, by the abbot of Wilten, amidst 
the tears and acclamations of a vast 
concourse of spectators; while two de¬ 
puties, Muller and Schonecher, wlrt> 
contrived to elude the vigilatfce of tlie 
French sentinels who suiToundcd the 
country, and made their way to Eng¬ 
land to implore the aid of the Britifdi 
government, were received with heart¬ 
felt kindness by all classes, and filled 
the nation, and through it the world, 
with unbounded admiration of their 
countiymeu’s exploits, 

54, But darker days were approach¬ 
ing ; and the Tyrolese war was des¬ 
tined to add another to the numerous 
proofs which history affords, that no 
amount of patriotism, liowever great, 
and no prodigies of valour, however 
marvellous, not even when aided by 
the enthusiasm of religion and the 
strength of mountajjiui, can success- 
VOL. vm. 


fully maintain > protracted resistance 
against a numeroiis and well-conducted 
enemy, if destitute of the organisation 
and support of a regular government. 
Popular enthusiasm, often irresistible 
in the outset, and while the general 
effervescence lasts, is incapable of the 
steady and enduring -efforts necessary 
in comSating the forces of an estab¬ 
lished monarchy ably and perseveringly 
directed. Like the Ffcnch Vendeans, 
or the Scottish Highlanders in 1745, 
the Tyrolese for the most part re¬ 
turned home* after the victory of 
Innspruck. In their simplicity they 
thought th5 contest was over, now 
that the invaders^were again chased 
from the valley of the Inn; and thus 
the frontier passes were left guai'ded 
only by a few hundred men, wholly in¬ 
adequate to protect them against the 
assaults of the enei^. Meanwhile 
Napolepn,*now thoroughly roused, and 
justly apprehensive of the fatal blow 
which the continued independence of 
this*mouutaiuouB district in the midst 
of his dominions would inflict on his 
power, was preparing such immense 
forces for a renewed attack on the 
country, as rendered its subjugation a 
matter of certainty. In the south. 
General Feyri, at the head of ten 
thousand men, received orders to ad¬ 
vance from Verona and make himself 
master*of Trent at all hazards; Rusca 
was intrusted with the command of 
three divisions, eighteen thousand 
strong, which were to enter the Fus- 
terthal from YiUoch and Carinthia; 
while three Bavarian divisions, under 
Drouet, musteiring twenty thousand 
veterans, were to break in by the pass 
of Strub and the Salzburg frontier. 
These great forces wei*c the more to 
be dre^cd, that they woulds arrive 
simultaneously in the countiy at the 
very moment when all hearts were 
frozen by-the inteUSgence of the con¬ 
clusion of a treaty of'peace by Austria, 
in which the Tyrol was abandoned; 
and when the first appearance of the 
winter snows was driving the peasants 
and their hei'ds from the elevated 
pastures in the mountains to the 
lower valleys, in which they might be 

0 
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mord easily reached by the inrading 
columns. 

55. Under such difficult and dis¬ 
heartening circumstances, it was hard¬ 
ly to be expected, and d^rtainly not to 
be wished, that the resistance of the 
Tyi-olese should be further protracted; 
but such was the unconquerable spirit 
of the people, that for three %3ontha 
longer they continued obstinately to 
contend for thcii* independence. Their 
frontiers were in the first instarxee 
forced on all sides. Peyri defeated a 
body of Tyrolese and i. Austrians at 
Ampezzo on the Adige, aud, after 
making himself master of Trent and 
Royeredo, advanced to the celebrated 
position of Lavis, from, whence the 
peasants were driven with great loss. 
On the northern and eastern fron¬ 
tiers affairs were equally discouraging. 
Spechbaoher, who occupied the impor¬ 
tant pass of StiHib, the 0015 " entrance 
from the Salzburg territory, with a 
few hundred peasants, was unexpect¬ 
edly attacked at daybreak on the fSth 
October, and defeated with consider¬ 
able loss; and, what to him was a 
heart-rending misfortune, his little 
son Andrew, a boy of eleven years of 
age, who had escaped from his place 
of seclusion in the mountains to join 
his father in the held, was made pri¬ 
soner fighting by his side* Spech- 
bocher himBelf was struck doT^n, des¬ 
perately wounded, and only made his 
escape by the assistance of his brave 

* Bpecbbaeher was struck down by re- 
}>oat<Kl blows with the but-end of a rauekot, 
and, when he regained his feet, be found his 
little sou had been carried off finm his side. 
Wounded and bleeding as ho was, he no 
sooner disoovored ids loss than he c^lcd on 
his followers to return to the rescue; but. 
for the Arst time in the war, they refused 
to follow him. little Andrew was told liis 
father ^as dead: an4 to convince him that 
lie was so, the l^varian soldiei-a produced 
his sabre and some part of his dress, all 
bloody, which had been lost In the stni^le. 
On seeing them he wept bitterly, but soon 
remiiied his oomposure, and marched in 
KuUen silenoe with his f^w-prisoners. At 
Munich he was presented to the King of 
Bavaria, who treated him with much klDd- 
nesB, and placed him in the royal seminBry. 
In after ttmes, and under happier auspices, 
this heroic &mily were reunitea, under their 
beloved Empen^s sway.—B artholdt, dtr 
KrifQ dir Tyroler LandleuU, in Jaltn 1809, 
p. 878, 879. 
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friends, who, fighting the whole way, 
carried him up the almost inacceBaible 
cliffs on the side of the pass, where 
the Bavarian soldiers could not fol¬ 
low them. JTbe invaders now inun¬ 
dated thf) valley of the Inn; Hofer, 
almost deserted by his followers, was 
unable to maintain himself at Inn- 
Bpruck, but, retiring to Mount Ysel, 
the scene of his former victories, still 
maintained with mournful resolution 
the staudRrd of independence. 

56. Eugene BcaiihameSs, whowas in¬ 
trusted with the direction of all the 
invading columns, now issued a ]pro- 
clamatiou from Villach, in which, 
after announcing the conclusion of 
peace between France and Austria, he 
called on the people to submit, and 
oiTerod them, on that condition, an un¬ 
restricted amnesty for the post. At 
the same time the Archduke John, in 
a proclamation, strongly counselled 
them to«relinquish the contest, and 
with a heavy heart announced that no 
farther aid or countenance could bo 
given them by the Austrian govern¬ 
ment. In these circumstances, Hofer 
had no course left but submission; he 
withdrew to Steinach,;From whence he 
wrote to General Drouet, offering to 
stop hostilities; and a few days after 
issued a proclamation, in whicif he 
counselled the people, as peace had 
been concluded, to lay down their 
arms, aiid^trust “ for pardon aud obli- 
^on of ^he past to the greatness of 
.soul of Napoleon, whose footsteps 
were guided by a power of superior 
order, which it was no longer ]>er- 
mitted them to resist." But, in a few 
days after, finding that the inhabi- 
tauts of his beloved valleys were still 
in arms, and that further resistance 
was resolved on, he issued another 
proclamation, in which he ascribed bis 
former intention to the advice of evil 
counsellors, and called on the people 
“still to combat in defence of your 
native country. 1 shall fight with 
you, and for you, as a father for hia 
children." War was then resumed in 
every quarter; but the forces brought 
from all sides against the Tyrol were 
BO immense that no hope remained to 
the inliabitonts, except that of throw* 
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iDg, by deeds of glory, a last radiance 
around their fall. 

57. Eusca and Bamguay d'Hilliers 
entered the Pueterthol from Carinthia, 
with twenty thousand men^ in the be¬ 
ginning of November. Unab]^ to re¬ 
sist so overwhelming a force, the Ty¬ 
rolese fell back, fighting all the way, 
to the Mulbacher-clause, which they 
made good for two days with the most 
determined bravery, v'd were only 
compelled to evacuate it on the third, 
from their position being turned by a 
circuitous path through the mountains. 
All the principal valleys were now in¬ 
undated by French troops. Brixen was 
occupied; an<l the Bavarians from Inns- 
pruuk having sui'mcunted the Brenner 
with little opposition, the victorious 
columns united at Sterzing, and with 
fifteen thousand men threatened the 
Passcyrthal from the eastward ; while 
an equal force, under PeyriJ ascended 
the banks of the Adige, and e{>proach- 
ed the only district remaining in arms 
by the srmthem aide. Thus the insur¬ 
rection was at IftSt cooi>ed up within 
very narrow limits, and, in fact, con¬ 
fined to Hofer’s native valley. But 
though assailed by forces so immense, 
and driven by the snow in the higher 
grounds down to the bunks of the 
Adi^, the peasants still showed an 
undaunted front; aud Rusca having 
incautiously advanced to the old castle 
of the Tyrol, and dispersed ffort of his 
forces to obtain the delivery^of armi 
from the inhabitants, he was attacked 
by Haspiuger, aided by Thalguter and 
Groggier, two rustic leaders, and totally 
defeated, with the loss of six hundred 
killed and wounded, and seventeen 
hundred prisoners. Thalguter fell in 
this action, at the very moment he 
was taking an eagle from the enemy. 

58. This unexpected success again 
set the whole neighbouring valleys in 
a llame; but the storms of winter hav¬ 
ing set in, and the mountains become 
covered with their snowy mantle, want 
of provisions compelled the iaMbitants 
to submit. The natives of those ele¬ 
vated regions,whomaintain themselves 
by the produce of the dairy or the 
sale of their manufactui'es, were ruin¬ 
ed by the exactions of the contending 


annies, and beheld with despair their 
families threatened with famine by the 
burning of their houses by the French 
soldiers, and stopx^age of the wonted 
supplies of gttin f^rom the Italian 
plains. Before the middle of Decem¬ 
ber, almost all the chiefs had taken ad¬ 
vantage an amnesty, pressed with 
generous earnestness upon the people 
by Eugene Beauharnais aud Baragiiay 
d’Hilliors, and joined a largo party of 
Tyrolese emigrants at Wardeiii, wliile 
the peasants, in sullen grief, returned 
to their homes# 

59, Animated by the respect of true 
soldiers for a gallant adversary, both 
these brave generals wore unwearied 
in their efforts to induce Hofer to sub¬ 
mit ; and they would have done any¬ 
thing to extricate him from his ])eril- 
ous situation. But, though grievously 
depressed and perplesmd, he rafused 
to accorapiAiy his fnendEs in tiieir flight, 
or humble himself by submission to 
the conquerors. Retiring to his na¬ 
tive Galley, he long eluded the search 
of the victui's. His pbice of conceal¬ 
ment was a Bolitiiry alpine hut, four 
leagues distant from his home, in gene¬ 
ral inaccessible from the snow^which 
surrounded it. In that deep solitude 
he was furnished, by stealth, with pro¬ 
visions by a few faithful followers, and 
more than once visited by secret mes¬ 
sengers Ifrom the Emperor of Austria, 
who in vain used every entreaty to in¬ 
duce him to abandon the Tyrol, ami 
accept an asylum in the Imperial do¬ 
minions. But Hofer steadily refused 
all their offers, declaring his resolu¬ 
tion to be fixed never to abandon his 
country or family. He even resisted 
all their entreaties to shave his beard, 
or use any disguise which might pre¬ 
vent his person from being knopwn to 
the enemy. At length ho was seized 
by a French force of sixteen hundi*od 
men, led by Douay/once his intimate 
friend, whom the magnitude of the 
reword induced to betray his benefac¬ 
tor. Two thousand more wei'e in readi¬ 
ness to support them. A single man 
had put a brigade in motion. The 
column set out at midnight, and, after 
marching four leagues over ice and 
snow, surrounded the hut at five in 
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the morning of the 5th January. No 
sooner did Hofer hear the voice of the 
officer inquiring for him than he quiet¬ 
ly came to the door, and delivered him- 
Belf up. Ho vras imnt?diately hound, 
and marched down his beloved valley, 
amidst the tears of the inhabitants 
and the shouts of the French soldiers, 
to Bolsano, and thence by Trent to 
Mantua. 

60. On his jbumey he was treated 
by the French oificers, and im-rticulorly 
General Baraguay d'Hilliers, with the 
kindness which true valour ever pays 
to misfortune, and which, in his case, 
was well deserved by the Efforts he had 
uniformly made to protect the French 
risoners who fell into his hands. On 
is arrival at Mantua, a court-martial 
was immediately summoned, with 
General Bisson, the governor of the 
fortress, whom he had formerly van¬ 
quished, at iti head, to try jiiui lor 
combating against the French after 
the last proclaniation of Eugene Beau- 
bamais offering a general amiT&sty. 
The proceedings were very short, ns 
the facts charged were at once a<l- 
mitted by the accused; but, notwitli- 
stiindipg this, a very groat difference 
of opinion prevailed as to the punish¬ 
ment to be inflicted. A majority were 
for oonflnement; two had the courage 
to vote for his entire deliverance: but 
a telegraphic despatch from* Milan, 
conveying the orders of Napole<in, de¬ 
cided the question, by ordering his 
death within twenty-four hours, thus 
putting it out of the power pf Austria 
to iuterferc. Ho received hisflentence 
with unshaken firmness, though ho bad 
no idea previously that his life was 
endangered ; and only requested that 
he might be attended by a confessor, 
whiohtAvas immediately complied with. 
By this priest, Manifesti, who never 
quitted him till his death, he trans¬ 
mitted his last adieus to his family, 
and gave them evexything he possessed 
to bo delivered to his countrymen, con¬ 
sisting of five hundred florins in Aus¬ 
trian bank-notes, his silver snuff-box 
and bap^utiful rosary which ho had 
constantly carried about with him. 
In the intervals of religious duty, he 
conversed eagerly about the Tyrolese 
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war, expressing always his Arm con¬ 
viction that sooner or later his coimtry- 
men would be reunited to the Austrian 
government. 

61. On tl^e following morning be was 
led out to execution. As he passed 
by the barracks on the Porta Molina, 
where the Tyrolese prisoners were 
confined, they fell on their knees and 
wept aloud. Those who were near 
enough to approach his escort, threw 
themselves on the ground and implor¬ 
ed his blessing. This he freely gave 
them, requesting their forgiveness for 
the misfortunes in which he had in¬ 
volved their country, and assuring 
them that he felt confident they would 
ere long return under the dominion of 
their beloved Emperor, to whom ho 
cried out his last “ Vivat!** with a 
clear and steady voice. On the broad 
bastion, a little distance from the Porta 
Ceresa, thh grenadiers formed a square, 
open in,their rear, while twelve men 
and a corpotul stood forth with loaded 
pieces. A drummer offered Hofer a 
white handkerchief to bandage his eyes, 
and requested him to kneel, but this 
he refused, saying that “ he was used 
Jto stand upright before bis Creator, 
and in that posture he would deliver 
up his spirit to Him.” Having then 
presented the corporal who comifiaud- 
ed the detachment with his whole re¬ 
maining property, consisting of twenty 
kreutzers; and uttered a few words ex¬ 
pressive of attachment to his sovereign 
and couhtry, he faced the guard, and 
with a loud voice pronounced the word 
"Fire!” On the first discharge he 
sank only on one knee: a merciful 
shot, however, at length despatched 
liim. 

62, Few events in the history of Na¬ 
poleon have oast a darker stain on his 
memory than this ungenerous slaughter 
of a brave and heroic antagonist. Ad¬ 
mitting that the unutterable miseries 
of civil war sometimes render it indis¬ 
pensable for the laws of all countries 
to punish with death even the most 
elevated virtue, when enlisted on the 
side ivhich ultimately is vanquished, 
it can hardly be said that the resist¬ 
ance of the Tyrolese to the Bavarian 
yoke partook of that character. It 
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was truly a national contest. The ob¬ 
ject in view was not to rise up in re¬ 
bellion against a constituted govern¬ 
ment, but to restore a lost province to 
the Austrian monarchy. The people 
had been forcibly transfifrred, only a 
few years before, against tHeir will, 
from the sway of their beloved Empe¬ 
ror to the rude oppression of a foreign 
throne; the dominion of four years 
could not obliterate the recollections 
of four centuries. In that very war 
Napoleon had himself issued a pi*o- 
clamation, calling upon the Hunga¬ 
rians to Ihrow off their allegiance to 
Austria, and reassert, after its extinc¬ 
tion for centuries, thoir national inde- 
j)endence.* Hofer had never sworn 
alleriance to the French Emperor; 
he liad never held oltice under his 
government, nor tasted of his bounty; 
yet what invectives have Napoleon and 
his panegyrists heaped upon the Bour¬ 
bons in 1815, for visiting with severity 
tlie defection of the leadeih of the 
French army, during the Hundred 
Days, who had done both I If Ney was 
murdered, because, after swearing to 
bring back Napoleon in an iron cage, 
vanquished by old recollections, he 
gave the example, himself a marshal at 
the bead of an army, of deserting the 
sovereign who had elevated him to its 
command; what are we to say of Ho¬ 
fer, a simple mountaineer, who, with¬ 
out employment dt oommiipd under 
Bavaria, merely strove to restore 11.^ 
country to the recollections* and the 
ties of four centuries? Even if his 
life had been clearly forfeited by the 
laws of war, a generous foe, won by 
his bravery, penetrated with his devo¬ 
tion, would only have seen in that cir- 

* ** HnugariimB! the moment has arrived 
to claim yotir independence. 1 offer you 
>caee. the integrity of your territory, of your 
iberty, and oonstitution. Your alliance with 
Austria has been the cause of all your tnis- 
furtuiies; you form the largest portion of its 
empire, and yet your dearest interests have 
always been sacrificed to those of the Here¬ 
ditary States, llcsumo, then, your rank as 
an independent nation; choose a king who 
may permanently reside amongst you, who 
may he surroimdod ozdy by your citisens and 
soldiers. Hungarians I that is what Europe 
demands, what I offer you.**— Nak>lbo]i’b 
Froclamalion tc tkt Hungariant, Ffentto, 13th 
Hoy 1809; 8 chosl 4 /Tut de^ TrtdL ix. S45. 


cumstance an additional reason for 
sealing the glories of Wagram by an 
act of mercy, which would have won 
every noble bosom to his cause. But 
though not de^itute of humane emo¬ 
tions, Napoleon was steeled against 
every sentiment which had the sem¬ 
blance even of militating against rea¬ 
sons of atate policy; and such was the 
force of his selfish feelings, that he 
w'os actuated by an indelible rancour 
tow’jirds all who in any degree thwarted 
liis ambition. Tlie execution of Hofer 
was the work ^f the same spirit which, 
carrying its hostility beyond the grave, 
bequeathed «a legacy to the assassin 
who had attempted the life of Wel¬ 
lington. 

63. Peter Mayer, haying been tried 
at Bolsano, was also shot, and behaved 
with equal hetoiam in his last mo- 
ineuts. Haapinger, who put no faith 
either in the pruniiBes*of pardon held 
out by Eugene, or the visions of celes¬ 
tial succour declared by Kolb, a fana- 
tic who was mainly instrumental in 
exciting the last unhappy insurrection, 
succeeded, after a very long time, in 
escaping into Switzerland, by the way 
of St Gall and Einsiedeln, in the dress 
of a monk, from whence he contrived, 
by cross paths through Friuli and Car- 
inthia, to reach Vienna, where he ye- 
ceived protection from the Emperor. 
Spechbsicher, after the unfortunate ac¬ 
tion at the pass of Strub, where his 
son Andrew was made prisoner, was 
actively pursued by the Bavarians, who 
set a huge price uj>on his head; and 
he was frequently obliged to shift Lis 
j)lace of concealment to avoid discovery. 
He was at one time surrounded in a 
retreat by a jmrty of Bavarian soldiers, 
who had been led to his house by a 
faithless wretch; but he escape^ upon 
the roof, and, leaping thence, made his 
way into an adjoining forest, where he 
was secreted nearly a month, and-en¬ 
dured the utmost pangs of hunger. 
Wandering in this manner, he by acci¬ 
dent met his wife and infant children, 
like him flying from persecution and 
death, and perishing of want ^d cold. 
They at length obtained a refuge in 
the house of a generous peasant, in 
the village of Yomerberg, where they 
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were concealed together several weeks. 
But bis retreat living been discover¬ 
ed, Spechbacher was obliged to fly to 
the higher mountains, where, on one 
of the summits of the Eisgletscherr, 
in a cavern discovered* by him in for¬ 
mer times when pursuing the chamois, 
he lay for seveim weeks in the depth 
of winter, supported hy saltpiwvisions, 
eaten raw, lest the smoke of a Are 
should betray his place of concealment 
to his pursuers, 

64, Huppeuing one day, in the® be¬ 
ginning of March, to walk to the en¬ 
trance for a few minutlk to enjoy the 
ascending sun, an avalanche, descend¬ 
ing from the summit of the mountain 
above, swept him along with it down to 
the distance of half a mile on the slope 
beneath, and dislocated his hip-bone 
in the fall* Unable now to stand, sur¬ 
rounded by ice and snow, tracked on 
every side by truthless pivrsuers, his 
situation was to all appearance desper¬ 
ate; but even then the unconquerable 
eneigy of bis mind, and incorruptible 
fidelity of bis friends, saved him from 
destruction. Summoning up all his 
courage, he contrived to drag himself 
along the snow for several leagues 
during^ the night, to a friend’s house 
in the village of Volderberg, where, to 
avoid discovery, ho crept into the 
stable. His faithful fiiend gave him 
a kind reception, and carried thim on 
his back to Rinu, where bis wife and 
children were, and where his devoted 
domestic, Geoige .Zoppel, concealed 
him in a hole in the cow-house beneath 
where the cattle stood, though beyond 
the reach of their feet, where he was 
covered up wick cow-dung and fodder, 
and remained for two months, till his 
leg was set and he was able to walk. 
The town was full of Bavarian troops; 
but t&is extraordinary place of con¬ 
cealment was never discovered, even 
when the Bavaritgi dragoons, as was 
very frequency the case, were in the 
stable looking after their horses. Zop¬ 
pel did not even inform Spechbache^s 
wife of her husband's return, lest her 
emotion or visits to the plc^ should 
betray his place of oonoeedment. At 
length, in the beginning of. May, the 
Bavaiiau soldiers haviug left the house, 
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Spechbacher was lifted from his living 
grave, and restored to his wife and 
children. As soon as he was able to 
walk he set out, and joumeving chief¬ 
ly in the night, through the wildest 
and most Secluded Alps, by Dux and 
the soui^es of the Salza, he passed the 
Styiian Alps, where he crossed the 
frontier and reached Vienna in safety. 
There he was soon after joined by his 
wife and children; and the Emperor's 
bounty provided both for them and 
Hofer's orphan family, with not unde¬ 
served munificence, till, on the restora¬ 
tion of the Tyrol to the house of Haps- 
burg, they returned to their native 
valleys, and Spechbacher died at Hall, 
In 1830, of a weakness in the chest, 
brought on by these unparalleled hard¬ 
ships. Little Andrew, then a man, 
who had been kindly treated at the 
court of Munich, was promoted to an 
official siUiation in the Tyrol, under 
the Austrian government ; but the 
widow atid children of Hofer remain¬ 
ed under their father's roof in the val¬ 
ley of Passeyr. 

" 65. Touching is this record of 
simple virtue in the mountaineers of 
the Tyrol, another event of still more 
surpiissing interest, and attended by 
yet more momentous consequences, 
occurred in this eventful year. This 
WfiB the dethronement and imprison¬ 
ment of J;he Pope,*and the annexation 
the patrimony of St Peter and of 
the Etenial City to the French em- 
pi re. 

When Pius VIL, contrary to the 
usage of his predecessors, agreed to 
leave the Quirinal Hill and cross the 
Alps in the depth of winter, to place 
the cnyym on the broiys of the French 
Emperor, he naturally expected that 
some great and durable benefit would 
accrue to himself and his successors 
from the unwonted act of condescen¬ 
sion. The flattering reception which 
he mot with at Paris, the delicate at¬ 
tentions of all the functionaries of the 
imperial palace, and the marked re- 
ga^ of the Emperor himself, confirm¬ 
ed these flattering illusions ; and the 
I papal suite returned into Italy charm- 
I ed with their visit, and never doubtiug 
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that, at the very least, the restoration 
of the three legations in Romagna, 
tom from the Holy See by the treaty 
of Tolentino in 1797, might with con¬ 
fidence be relied on, [an^e, Chap. xz. 
§ 152]. M. Fontanes, the orator of 
goTemment, had enlarged, id eloquent 
and touching terms, on the magni¬ 
ficent spectacle afforded by the re¬ 
conversion of the first of European 
states to the Christian and Catholic 
faith. “When the conqueror of Ma¬ 
rengo,” said he, “conceived on the field 
of little the design of re-establishing 
the unity of religion, and restoring to 
the French their ancient worship, he 
rescued civilisation from impending 
rain. Day for ever memorable I dear 
alike to the wisdom of the statesman 
and tho faith of the Christian 1 It was 
then that Franco, abjuring the great¬ 
est errors, gave the most useful lesson 
to the world. She recognised the eter¬ 
nal tmth, that irreligious ideas are im¬ 
politic, and that every attenlpt against 
Christianity is a stroke levelled at the 
best interests of humanity. Universal 
homage is due to the august pontiff 
-who, renewing the firtues of the apos¬ 
tolic age, has consecrated the new des¬ 
tinies of the French empire, and cloth¬ 
ed it with the lustre of tho days of 
Clovis and Pepin. Everything has 
changed around the Catholic faith, but 
it remains the same t It beholds the 
rise and fall of empires amidst 
their ruins, equally as their grande^ji^ 
it sees the working out of Ahe divine 
administration. Never did the uni¬ 
verse witness such a spectacle as is 
now exhibited: the days are post when 
the empire and the papacy were rival 
powers. Cordially united, they now 
go hand in hand to arrest the fatal 
doctrines which have menaced Europe 
with a total subversion: may they 
^eld to the combined influence of re¬ 
ligion and wisdom 1 ” 

66. It is not surprising that such a 

a tion from the conqueror who had 
the world with his renown, and 
such a prospect of ro-converting to its 
pristine faith the first of the European 
monarchies, should have dazzled the 
eyes not only of the Pope but of the 
whole conclave. But amidst the uni¬ 


versal illusion, it did not escape, even 
at that time, the observation of some 
of the able statesmen who directed the 
cabinet of Rome, that, flatteiing as 
these attentiems and expressions were, 
they were all general, and boro refer¬ 
ence only to the spiritual extension of 
the papal sway. Ardently as some tem¬ 
po!^ ^vautages.were desired, both the 
Emperor and his diplomatists had care¬ 
fully avoided holding out any pledge, 
even the most indirect, of such conces¬ 
sions. Of this a x^alnful proof was 
soon afforded. Shortly after his re¬ 
turn to Rom*6, Pius VIL transmitted 
a memorial to Napoleon, in which he 
enumerated the losses which the Holy 
! See hud sustained from the French 
government during the progress of the 
war, and strongly urged him to imitate 
the example of Charlemagne, and re¬ 
store all its possessions. It was no 
fiart of the system ofaNapoleon to per¬ 
mit tRe imperial eagles to recede from 
any territory which they bad once oc¬ 
cupied ; and in a studied answer drawn 
up by the Emperor himself, while he 
, expressed boundless anxiety for the 
I spiritual exaltation of the Holy See, 

I and even admitted a desire, “ if the 
occasion should offer,” to augfnent its 
temporal advantages; yet he distinctly 
announced that ^is must not be^ ex¬ 
pected from any interference with ex- 
istingsarrangements, or diminution of 
the territoiy of the Kingdom of Italy, 
to which these acquisitions hod been an¬ 
nexed, Repeated attempts were after¬ 
wards made by the papal government to 
obtain some relaxation or concession in 
this particular; but they were always 
either eluded or met by a direct refusm. 

67. Still more decisive events speedily 
demonstrated that, amidst all Napo¬ 
leon's professions of regard, which he 
' really felt, for the spiritual atithority 
of the successors of St Peter, he had 
no intention of adding to their terri¬ 
torial influence, or of treating them in 
any other way than as his own vassals, 
who, in every part of their temporal 
administration, were to take the law 
*from thedoabinet of the Tuileries. In 
October 1805, during the course of 
the Austrian war, the French troops 
seized upon Ancona, the moat impor- 
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taut fortreas in the •ecclesiastical do- 
xninioDS; aiid the remonstrances of the 
Pope against this violent invasion were 
not only entirely disregarded, but Na¬ 
poleon, in reply, opemy asserted the 
principle that he was Emperor of 
Rome, and the Pope was only his vice¬ 
roy.* The haughty and disdainful 
terms of this letter, and the anfiounce- 
ment of an undisguised sovereignty 
over the Roman States, first opened 
the eyes of the benevolent Ponti^ to 
the real intentions of the French Em¬ 
peror : he returned an ii^xepid answer 
to the conqueror of Austerlitz, that he 
recognised no earthly poteiitate as his 
superior ;t and from that hour may bo 
dated the hostility which grew up be¬ 
twixt them. Napoleon, so far from 
relaxing in any of his demands, was 
only the more aroused, by this unex¬ 
pected opposition, to increased exac¬ 
tions from the ^oly See; his troops 
spread over the whole papal territory; 
nome itself was surrounded by his 
battalions; and, within a half-mile of 
the Quirinal palace, preparations were 
opehly made for the siege of Gaeta. 

dS, Pius VIL, however, was un- 
shsken in his determination. “ If they 
choose,** said he to M. Alquier, the 
French envoy, “ to seize upon Rome, 
we .shall make no resistance ; but we 
shall refuse them the entry to the 

* ** All Italy must be subjected to &y law: 
your situation requires that you should my 
ine the same respect in temporal which I do 
you in spiritual matters. 1 will not ii\M/nge on 
Vte independence of the Holy Sett but my ene- 
mios must bo yours. Your holiness must 
ccaso to have any delicacy towards my ene¬ 
mies and those of the church. Yea art 8<m- 
reiyn of Home, bve lam ilt Hmperor: all my 
enemies must be its enemies; no Sardinian, 
En^i^lish, Russian, or Swedish envoy con be 
pcrmltt^ to reside at your capital. ~NAro> 
LEOx to I’ins VII., 18th Feb. 1806 ; AuTAtin, 
ii. llS-lld; Biqkon, tU. 1^7. 

f Your Mtjesty,” said Plus VIL, ‘Mays 
it down as a fundamental principle, that you 
are eovorei^ of Rome; the Supreme Pontiff 
recognises no such autnority, nor any power 
superior in temporal matters to hia own. 
There is no Emperor of Rome: it was not 
thus that Charlemagne treated our predeces¬ 
sors. Tlie demand to dismiss the envoys of 
Hussia. England, and Sweden, is posit^velv. 
refosed: the Father of the FaithAu is bouna 
to remain at peace with all, without distinc¬ 
tion of Catholics or heretics.**—Pius VIL to 
Kapoi.p.ok, 12th.March 1806: Astaud, ii. 
121,128. 


castle of St Angelo. All the impor¬ 
tant points of our dominions have l^en 
successively occupied by their troops, 
and the collectors of our taxes can no 
longer levy any imposta in the greater 
part'of our temtoxy, to provide for the 
oou’^buttons which have been impos¬ 
ed. We shall make no resistance, but 
your soldiers will require to burst open 
the gates with cannon -shot. Europe 
shall see how we are treated; and we 
shall at least prove that we have acted 
in conformity to our honour and our 
conscience. If they take away our life, 
tho tomb will do us honour, and we 
shall be justified in the eyes of God 
and man.** 

69, The French minister soon after 

intimated, that if the Pope continued 
on any terms with the enemies of 
France, the Emperor would be under 
the necessity of detaching the duchy 
of Urbino, <ithe march of Ancona, and 
the sea-coast of Oivita Vccchia, from 
the ecclesiastical territories; but that 
be would greatly prefer remaining on 
amicable terms with his holiness; and 
with that view he proposed, as the 
basis of a definiifre arrangement be¬ 
tween the two governments—1. “That 
the porta of his holiness should.be 
closed to the British fiag, on all occa¬ 
sions when England was at war with 
France. Z That the papal fortresses 
should be occupied by the French 
troops, oivinll occasions when a foreign 
Iqgid force is debarked on or menaces 
the coasts of Italy.” To these propo¬ 
sals, which amounted to a complete sur¬ 
render of the shadow even of indepen¬ 
dence, the Pope returned a respectful 
but fim refusal, which concluded with 
these words—“His majesty may, when¬ 
ever he pleases, execute his menaces, and 
take from us whatever we. .possess. 
We aeCi^^^^esigned to everything, and 
shall neter be so rash as to att^pt 
resistance. Should he desire it, we 
shall instantly retire to a convent, or 
the catacombs of Rome, like the first 
successors of St Peter: let him not 

think, as long as we are intrusted wills 
the responsibility of power, to make 
us by menaces violate its duties.” 

70. The overwhelming interest of the 
campaign of Jona and %lau, for a time 
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diverted tbeatteBtion of Napoleon from Calling in M. Alquier on the daj of 
the al&drs of Italy; but no sooner was their arrival, he thus addressed him; 
he relieved by the peace of Tilsit from The Emperor insists on everything, 
the weight of the Bussian war, than he or nothing: you know to what articles 
renewed his attempts to break down proposed 1 wi^l consent: 1 cannot sub- 
the resistance of the ecclesiastioBl gov- scribe the otliers. There shall be no 
amment, and was peculiarly'lndignaiit military resistance: I shall retire into 
at some hints which he had heard, that the castle of St Angelo: not a shot 
thePope,if driven toeatremitieB, might shall be fired; but the Emperor will 
possibly launch against hia head the find it necessary to force its gates, I 
thunders of the Vatican. A fresh ne- shall place myself at the entry; the 
gotiation was nevertheless opened; Na* trqops will require to pass over my 
poleon insisting that the court of Borne body; and the universe will know that 
should rigidly enforce the Berlin and he has trampled under foot him whom 
Milan decrees in its dominions, shut its the Almighty has anointed. God will 
ports against the English fiag, as well do the resh'^f 

as that of Turkey, at that period in al- 71. Insults and injuries continued to 
liance with England, permit and main- be heaped upon the head of the de¬ 
tain a permanent French garrison at voted Pontiff. The French troops did 
Ancona, and allow the march of French not, indeed, blow open the gates of the 
columns through its territories. In the Quirinal palace; but the entire govern- 
event of refusal to comply with these ment of his dominions was taken from 
conditions, the threat of ^the incorpo- him. Soon after Signv>r Cavalchini, the 
ration of the Papal States with France papal'^governor of Rome, an intrepid 
was distinctly held out.* '"The Pope man, was seized and carried off by the 
expressed his readiness to accede to French troops, and the military gov- 
thesa propositions, and to submit to emment of the capital was confided to 
their immediate execution, except the General Miollis; the papal troops were 
actual declaration of war against Eng- informed, in a letter from Eugene Beau- 
land. But the Emperor had other de- haruais, that he ** congratulated them 
signs; and mere adherence to the Con- upon their emancipation froifi the rule 
tinental System was forfrom being now of priests; that the Italian soldiers are 
sufficient. On tlie 2d February 1808, now commanded by men who can lead 
a large body of French troops entered them into fire; and that they are no 
Rome, which thereafter continued to longer obliged to receive their orders 
he occupied by their batt>^on8. The from women or monks.” Champagny 
formidable force with which he ^as officially intimated to the papal gov- 
surrotmded, had no effect in subduing emment, “ that the French troops 
the courage of the intrepid pontifi: would remain at Rome until the holy 

* ** It is for the good of the humsu raco, ho mean by his threats of denouncing me to 
it is the voice of millions of men, which Christendom ? Does he moan to oxcomtnti* 

cries, *FoFce England to live in peace with nicate me? Dom la fupnnn the pnne wiil/uU 
tis, to restore us our harbours, our vessels, /i'om t/a hands mi/eolaieraf Would ho put 
our maritime and commercial relations.’ If a poniard in the hands of my people to mur* 
upon the Continent the l*ope alone wished der me? The Tope has taken the trouble to 
to lemsln firm to that power, would not tlio come to Pans to ||^wn me; in tj^at step I 
duty of the head of tlio Empire bc%4*^inedlate- recciguise the spirit of a true prelate: but ho 
ly to Incorporate that part orhls dominions expected in return to get the three legations 
which femsined thus poliUc^ly isolated, and from the kingdom of Italy ; but Umt 1 would 
to annul the gift of Cbai*1emugne which is not consent to. TbS l^opo at present is too 
thus being used against his successor.**— powcrlbl: priests arc not mode to govern. 
CnAMPAGHY to Nuncio Caiidivai. Cafrara^ The rights of tlio tiara consist only in huoii- 
tiept. 21, 1807 ; Biokok, vii. 146. liation and prayer. I hold my crown from 

f “ What I '* said Napoleon, in a oonfiden- God and my people; I will always bo Charie- 
tial letter to Eugene Beauhamala at that, maguetothecourtof Rome, ana never Louis 
period,—**do6S Pius Vll. Imagine that the bebonnaiae. Jesus Clirist has not iustitut* 
crown has not rights as sacred as those of ed a pilgrimago to Rome, as Mahomet has to 
the tiara? There wore kings before there Mecca.* — Letter, Nafoiicok to 
were }y>pe& There is a mistake cf a tbou- Eugene, 22d July 1807; Artaud, xi. 166,10*; 
sand years in his proceedings. What does and BignOv, vii. 169,160 
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father had consented to join the gene> 
ral league, offensive and defensive, with 
Napoleon and theKing of Naples. That 
condition is the sim gud non of the pro¬ 
positions of the Empire " While by an 
imperial decree shurtl/after, the pro¬ 
vinces of Urblno, Ancona, Macerata, 
and Camerino, about a third of the 
cccloaiaatical .torrituries, were ckclared 
to be irrevocably united to the King¬ 
dom of Italy, 

72. Yioleutastheseaggressionswere, 
they were but the prelude to others s^'till 
more serious. The Pope was confined 
a prisoner in his own pi&ace. French 
guards occupied all parts of^he capital; 
the administration of posts, the control 
of the press, were assumed by French 
authorities ; the taxes were levied for 
their behoof, and those imposed by the 
government of its own authority 
unnulled; the papal tixiops were in¬ 
corporated withethe French,, and the 
Homan officers dismissed. The pontiff 
continued, under these multiplied inju¬ 
ries, to evince the same patience %nd 
resiguatiod ; firmly protesting, both 
to Napoleon and the other European 
powers, (^inst these usurpations, but 
making no attempt to resist them, and 
sedulou^y enjoining both his clergy 
and people to obey the intruded autho¬ 
rity without opposition. Cardinal 
Pa<5ua, who was appointed secretary of 
state on the 18th June, was a prelate 
of powerful abilities, and of that intre¬ 
pid and discerning character, which, 
disdaining all minor methods of resist¬ 
ance, aimed at bringing the great con¬ 
test between tho throuo and the tiara 
at once to an issue on the most advan¬ 
tageous ground. He became, on this 
account, in an especial manner obnox¬ 
ious to tho Eitiperor; and an attempt 
having been made by the French officers 
to‘CArry*liim off and banish him from 
Rome, in order to detach the Pope from 
his energetic and manly councils, his 
holii^BS, with great expressions of in¬ 
dignation, took him into his own apart¬ 
ments. They were more successful, 
however, in their attempt on CardiKt4 
Antonelli, who was on the pame day 
arrested by a sergeant and eight grena¬ 
diers, and instantly sent out of the 
eoclesiaatical territories; while a cordon 
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of sentineb was stationed round the 
Quirinal, and no one allowed to pass 
out or in without being strictly ex¬ 
amined. The head of the faithful was 
no longer anything but a prisoner in 
his own palace. But all Napoleon’s 
efforts to* overcome his constancy were 
unavailing. Morecourageousandbetter 
advised than the Bourbon princes of 
Spain, the venerable pontiff remained 
proof alike against the menaces and 
the wiles of the French authorities; 
no resignation could be extorted from 
him ; and, without ever crossing the 
threshold of his apartments, he c^mly 
awaited the decree which was to con¬ 
sign him to destruction. He warned 
the Emperor, however, of the necessity 
to which he would ere long be sub¬ 
jected, of employing the spiritual arms 
with which God h^ invested him in 
defence of the Holy See.* 

73. The lost act of violence at length 
arrived. On the 17th May 1809, a de¬ 
cree was i^ued from the French camp 
at Schbnbrunn, which declared “ that 
the states of the Pope are united to the 
French empire: the city of Rome, so 
interesting from its recollections, and 
the first seat of Christianity, is declared 
an imperial and free cityand pro¬ 
claimed that these changes should take 
effect on the Ist Jmie following. On 
the 10th June, this decree was an¬ 
nounced by the discharge of artillery 
from the iiavtle of St Angelo, and the 
hqistiug of the tricolor flog on its walls, 
in the plaeo of the venerable pontifical 
standard. ** Consummatum est 1 ” ex¬ 
claimed Cardinal Pacca and the Tape 
at the same instant; and immediately, 
having obtained a copy of the decree, 
which the dethroned pontiff read with 
calmness, he authorised the publica¬ 
tion of a Bull of Excouuunigation 
against Napoleon and all concerned in 
this &]^liatiou, which, in anticipation 
of such an event, had been some time 
before prepared by the secret council 
of the Vatican. Early on the foUow- 

* Tou abuse your po^er by trampling 
upon duties the most sacred, above all to the 
harm of the Church. Tou will compel us 
in humility of heart to make use of those 
weapons which the all-powerful Qod has 
' placed in our hands.”— Pape, March 
, 7,1808 ; Bighon, viL 180. 
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ing: morning, this bull was affixed on 
all the usual places, p^i^icularly on the 
churclies of St Fetei4, SantaMariaMag- 
giore, and St John, with such secresy as 
to be accomplished without the know¬ 
ledge or suspioion of police. It was 
tom down as soon as dicK^vered, and 
taken to general Miollis, who forthwith 
forwarded it to the Kmpei'or at his 
camp at Vienna, The Pope expressed 
great anxiety, that care should be taken 
to conSeal the persons eng.aged in print¬ 
ing and affixing on the churches this 
bull, os certain death awaited them if 
they were discovered by the French 
authorities ; but he had no fears what¬ 
ever for himself, Oii the contraiy, he 
not only signed it with liis name, but 
had transcribed the whole document, 
which was of great length, with his 
own hand, lost any other person should 
be involved, by the handwriting being 
detected, in the vengeanct^of thoFrcnch 
Emperor. 

74. Napoleon was not ^’epared for 
so vigorous an act on the part of the 
council of the Vatican. He receivcfd 
accounts of it at Vienna, shortly before 
the battle of AVogram, and immediate¬ 
ly resolved on the most decisive mea¬ 
sures. For long he had meditated the 
transference of the seat of the pope¬ 
dom to Pains, * and the acquisition to 

^ “ By keeping the Pope at Paris,” said 
Xapoluon. **au(l annexing the Roman states 
to my dominions, 1 had obUiued tlse impor¬ 
tant object of separating his romporal from 
his spiritual authority; and, having dona 
1 would have elevated him beyond nteosuro. 
I would have surrounded him with pomp and 
liomage; I would have mado him ccobo to 
regret lus temporal authority; I would have 
rendered hmi an idol: he th^d fiave had hit 
re»idc7u:e near my person. Paris would have 
become the capital of the Christian world: / 
vtould have directed religiou^vioHd at well 
cut the political. It was an additional means 
of uniting ^1 the pai’ts of tite empire, and 
keeping in peace whatever was beyond It. I 
would have hod my t'eligioat seMioiu as well 
as my legislative: my council would have 
been the assembly of the representatives of 
Christianity; the Popet wmld have been tia- 
ihing but iit presidentt: I would have o^^ened 
and closed these asseiubUes, approved and 
published their decisions, as Constantino and 
Charlemagne did. That emancipation of the 
Church from the ootui of Bomo, that union 
of the spiritual and temporal powers in the 
hands of one sovereign, had been long the 
object of my meditations and wishes."--'L as 
Casxs, V. 262, 261. 


his authority of the immense influence 
to be derived from a personal control 
over the head of the Church. He had 
been much struck by an expression of 
the Emperor Alexander at Erfurth: 
** I experience no difficulty in afEkirs of 
religion; I am the head of my own 
church.*' Deeming it impossible, how¬ 
ever, 4n modem Europe, to accomplish 
such a union directly, or place the pon¬ 
tifical tiara openly on the same brows 
as the Emperoris crown, he conceived 
the design of accomplishing the object 
indirectly, by iirocuring the transfer¬ 
ence of the* residence of the Pof>e to 
Paris, and the incorporation of all his 
possessions with the imperial domin¬ 
ions ; so that, both by reason of loc.il 
position and entire dependence for in¬ 
come, he should bo under the influonce 
of the French Emperor. By this |K>licy, 
which in his view was treuy^a master¬ 
stroke, lie bo 2 )ed to do more than could 
have*boen accomplished by the entire 
extinction of the pipal authority. He 
d}fi nut design the deatraction of a 
rival power, but the addition of its in¬ 
fluence to himself; while the annexa¬ 
tion of the ecclesiastical states to the 
French empire in effect rendered his 
sway irresistible over all paHs of the 
Italian peninsula. He never could 
tolerate the sway which the Chuiph of 
Rome arrogated to itself over the miuds 
of men, leaving, as he said, only their 
carcasses to temporal power. But ho 
was a clear advocate for that sway, 
jirovided he obtained the means of di¬ 
recting it.f 

75. Accidental circumstances, how¬ 
ever, precipitated matters more quickly 
than Napoleon intendeil, and gave him 
possession of the person of the Pope with¬ 
in a few days after the publication of the 
bull of excommunication. Measures of 
the utmost severity had been taken in 
vain. Thepalaceof the Quiriiial was sur¬ 
rounded with soldiers, a battery of forty 
pieces of cannon was established diroct- 

t " 3oo,” said ho in the Oouacil of State, 
'*the insolence of these priests, who, in shar¬ 
ing authority with what they call the tern- 
ptnal poYor, renrve to tkemeLvetthe control <if 
the mind, the noUe part of man, and pretend 
to restrict me to mere dominion over the 
body. They keep the sold, and cast the cor- 
oass to Dickon, viU. 281. 
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ly opposite its gates: but still the spirit immediate death; he called for the ring 
of the illustrious captive was niisub- which his predecessor Pius VI. had 
dued, and no indii^^on of a disposition worn in his last moments, the gift of 
to recall the fuU^liutting decree had Queen Clotilda, and, putting it on his 
appeared. Miollis deemed the state of huger, looked at it with cahn satisfac- 
matters so alarming in the beginning tion. To pre^nt further violence, the 
of July, that he entered into comma- doors woPe thrown open, and Radet 
nicatiou with Murat at Naples; and with his officers and gendarmes entered 
their united opinion was, that At was the apartment, where the Pope stood 
indispensable to get immediate posses- between Cardinal Pacca, Cardinal Des- 
sion of the Pope’s person, and remove puig, and a few other faithful prelates, 
him into France. In pursuance of this Radet then, in a respectful manner, 
determination, which, though not e^- pale and trembling with emotion, an- 
pressly known to or authoriaed by the nounced to his holiness that he was 
Emperor, was in conforihity with his charged with a painful duty; but that 
prior instructions, and knpwn to be he was obliged to declare to him, that 
agreeable to his wishes, Miollis sent for he must renounce the temporal sove- 
General Radet on the 4 th July, and rcignty of Rome and the ecclesiastical 
communicated to him his design of states, and that, if he refused, he must 
caiTying off the Pope, and intrusting conduct him to General Miollis, who 
the execution of the delicate task to would assign him his ulterior place of 
him. Radet, albeit shocked at the task destination. Hie Pope, without agi- 
thus imposed upc^n him, knew^his duty tation, replied, th 9 .t if the obligations 
too well to hesitate in obeying his in- of a soldier required of him such a duty, 
etructions; a strong battalion of troops those of a jibutiff imposed on him others 
arrived on the following day fri^m Ija- still more sacred; that the Emperor 
pies, and the militaiy dispositions were zntijKbt “ cut him in pieces, but would 
Quickly completed. At ten at night on never extract from him such a resig- 
the 5th, the Quirinul was surrounded nation, which he neither could, nor 
by three regiments; thirty escal- would, nor ought to subscribe." Radet 
aded the<> walls of the garden in pro- then ordered him to prepare for iznme- 
fomid silence, and took post under the diate de 2 >arture, intimating that Car- 
windows of tlie palace; fifty more sue- dinal Pacca might accompfuiy him r>n 
coedtid in effecting an entrance by the the journey. The jwntiff immediately 
window of an uninhabited roon^ and complied; and the Franch general hav- 
liaving dispersed some groups of do- ing assure^^im that nothing jn his 
mestics, who on the first alarm hastily pa(^ should be injured, be said with 
assembled together, the gates were a smile, Me who makes light of his 
thrown open, and Radet entered at the life is not likely to be disquieted for 
head of his troops, who were ordered the loss of his effects." Their prepa- 
to arrest the Pope and Cardinal Pacca, rations having been quickly made, the 
and conduct ttiem immediately out of Pope took his place in me caiviage 
Rome.” with Cardinal Pacca his side, and, 

76. Though the assembly of the escorted by a powerful body of liench 
troops took |daee on the preceding cavalry, soon passed the Porta del 
night, it Was not tOl six o’clock on the Popolo, and emeiged into the open and 
following morning that the entry of desert Campagna. ** Cardinal,” said 
the palace itself was aQComplished* The the pontiff, “we did well to publish 
PopeandCardinalPacoawereawakened the bull of excommunication on the 
by the strokes of the hatchets which 10th, or how could it have been done 
broke down^^e interior doors, and now?" At the first post-house he wished 
both, instantly rising, perceived from to give some charity to a poor person; 
the tumult in the court, glittez^f arms, but, upon inquiry of Cairiinal Pacca, 
and troops in oU quarWs^ that the he found that between them they hod 
French had effeetjod an entrance into onlyapapetto,ortenpence. He showed 
the palace. The hc^ father expected ] it smiUi^ly to Radei^ saying, “ Behuld, 
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general, all tliat we pOBsesa of our prin¬ 
cipality!” 

77. The Pope was conducted with 
all possible expedition by Radicofani 
and Sienna to Florence^ During the 
journey^ as nothing was prepared, the 
illustriouB prisoners underfrent great 
privations; and after nineteen hours 
of uninterrupted travelling, in the hot¬ 
test weather, they reached the first of 
these towns, where a frugal repast and 
miserable bed awaited the head of the 
faithful. At midnight on the follow¬ 
ing day they arrived at the Chartreuse 
of Florence. From thence their jour¬ 
ney was continued more leisurely to 
AlesBandria, which they reached on the 
15th. More than ouce in the course 
of the journey, the Pope and his com¬ 
panion were obliged to exert their in¬ 
fluence with the peasants to prevent a 
foituble attempt at rescue, which the 
rural crowds, indignant «t this scan¬ 
dalous treatment of the Ijead of the 
Church, were preparing to make. Be¬ 
fore leaving Rome, a well-conceived 
project bad been secretly communi¬ 
cated b) Pius VII. for delivering him 
from bis o{)pre8SorB, and securing his 
escape on board an English frigate, 
which was cruising for that puipose off 
Civita Yecchia; but he refused on any 
accouut to leave his post. At Florence 
he was separated from Cardinal Pacca, 
who was conducted by a separate route 
to Grenoble, and soon allGar, by a spe¬ 
cial order from Napoleon, transfesred 
to the state prison of Feiibstrellea in 
Savoy, where, amidst Alpine snows, 
he was confined to a dungeon a close 
prisoner till the beginning of 1813. 
Then, as the Emperor, after the disas¬ 
ters of the Moscow campaign, found it 
for his interest to conciliate the Pope, 
the cardinal was liberated, and joined 
his captive master at Fontainebleau. 
The Pope himself was hurried across 
the Alps by Mont Cenis; but, as he 
approached France, the enthusiasm of 
the people redoubled; insomuch that, 
when he reached Grenoble, his cortege 
had rather the appearance of a beloved 
sovereign returning to his dominions, 
than of a captive pontiff on his way to 
confinement in a foreign land. By a sin¬ 
gular coincidence, the enfeebled rem¬ 


nant of the heroic garrison of Saragossa 
were at that period in Grenoble; they 
hastened in crowds to meet their dis¬ 
tressed Father, and,> when his carriage 
appeared in ajght, fell on their knees as 
one mm, and received his earnest bene¬ 
diction. A captive pope inspired to 
these captive heroes a respect which 
they ^ould never have felt for the 
mighty conqueror who had enthralled 
them both t Such, in generous and un- 
c^rrupted minds, is the superiority reli¬ 
gion confers to all the calamities of life. 

76, Napol^n has protested at St 
Helena, ana apparently with truth, 
that he was not privy to the actual 
seiziu^ of the Pope; and that, when 
he first received the intelligence, he 
was at a loss what to do with his august 
captive. But it requires no argumeut 
to show, that neither Miollis nor Radet 
would have ventured on suoh a step 
unless they had beetf well assured that 
it was conformable, if not to the formal 
instructions, at least to the secret 
wishes of the Emperor. And ho soon 
gave convincing proof of this; “ for ss 
soon as he receiv^ advices of the event,” 
says Savory*, “ he approved of what 
hten dme, and stationed the Pope at 
Savona, revoking at the same time 
the gift of Charlemagne, and anueung 
the papal states to the Flinch empj^ 
His holiness remained at Savona for 
above three years, always under re¬ 
straint and guarded, though not in pri¬ 
son. Napoleon, after the Moscow cam¬ 
paign, having received intelligence that 
a squadron of English frigates was 
cruising in the gulf of Lyons, with the 
design of facilitating his escape, had 
himremovedto Fontainebleau, where he 
was detained a prisoner till the return 
of the Emperor from the disaster of 
Leipsic, when his necessities gave rise 
to important negotiations with the aged 

^ is of Uttio^inotneut,” says Thihau- 
dcau, ** wliotbei'Napolcouordered theseizuro 
of tbe Pope; he did not disapprove of it. he 
profited by it. and took upon himself its 
whole res|KmalbiUty. His.aUoged discon¬ 
tent at SonOnbrunn, when no received in* 
t^gcnce of the event, proves nothing; it 
m^ht bcis (Art of hta riews to make ft bo 
believed it was done without his authority, 
and fiiat he only assunTifd the scandal of the 
transaction becau8e'^tt tvas irreparable.”^ 
TUIBAUDfiAU, Tii. 50T« 
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prisoner, which will form the subject 
of future consideration. Canova, who 
had been sent for to Paris by Napo¬ 
leon, to model the colossal statuo which 
is now to be seen on thjj staircase of 
Apsley House, interceded energetically 
in his behalf; but ho could obtain no 
remission of the severe sentence; the 
Emperor alleging, as insurmoufttable 
charges against him, that *‘he was a 
German at heart, and had refused to 
banish the Russians and English.” 
tenaciously did he hold by his prey, 
that not even the horroi's o(the Russian 
retreat could make him relax it; he 
kept his captive firm during the cam¬ 
paign of Leipsic; and nothing but the 
crossing of the Rhine by the allied 
armies, in spring 1814, x>rocured the 
liberation of the unhappy pontiff, 

79. The situation of the city of 
Rome wiis unquestionably improved 
by its transference from the f drowsy 
sway of the Church to the energetic 
administration of Napoleon. Shortly 
after the annexation of the Romvn 
states to the French dominions, it was 
deidared the second city in the empire. 
To a deputation from Rome which ar- 
rivlsd at Paris soon after its incorpora¬ 
tion withVhe French empire, Napoleon 
replied:—“ My mind is full of the re¬ 
collections of your ancestors. The 
first time that I pass the Alps 1 de¬ 
sire to remain some time among ^ou. 
The French emperors, my predecessors, 
had detached you from the tcriitoiy 
of the Empire; but the good of my 
people no longer permits such a par¬ 
tition; France and Italy must be 
governed on the Same system. You 
have need of a powerful hand to di¬ 
rect, you. I shall have a singular 
pleasure in being your benefactor. 
Your bishop is the spiritual head of 
the Chur^, as 1 am its Emperor; *I 
render unto God the things that oro 
God's, and unto Csasarr the things that 
are Ceesar's.' ** The official exposition 
of the state of the Empire at the close 
of the year, portrayed in vivid oolo\irs 
the advantages which would arise from 
the government of all Italy under one 
eystom, 'and proclaimed the fixed de¬ 
termination of the Emx)eror never to 
infringe upon the spiritual authority, 
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nor ever to permit again the temporal 
sovereignty, of the Church. In pur¬ 
suance of these views, the Roman 
territory incorporated with the Empire 
was speedily cfubjected to the whole 
regulations of the imperial regime. 
The Code fTapoleon, the conscription, 
the Continental System, were intro¬ 
duced in their full vigour; prefects and 
Bubprefects were established, and the 
taxes, levied according to French prin¬ 
ciples, carried to the credit of the im¬ 
perial budget. 

80. Bossuet has assigned the reason, 
with his usual elevation of thought, 
why such a spoliation of all the ^kis- 
sesaions of the supreme pontiff, by a 
secular power, ever must be prejudi¬ 
cial to the best interests of religion, 
“ God had chosen,” says he, ** that the 
Church, the common mother of all na¬ 
tions, should be independent of all in 
its temporal ftfikirs, and that the com¬ 
mon centre^ to which all the faithful 
should look for the unity of their faith, 
should be placed in a situation above 
the partialities which the different in¬ 
terests and jealousies of states might 
occasion. The Church, independent in 
its head of all tempoi’al powers, finds 
itself in a situation to exercise more 
freely, for the common good and pro¬ 
tection of Christian kings, its celestial 
power of ruling the mind, when it holds 
in the right hand the balance even 
amidst so m^y emx>ires, often in a 
state of hostility; it maintains unity 
in all its p&rts, sometimes by inflex¬ 
ible decrees, sometimes by sage con¬ 
cessions.” The principle which calls 
for the independence of the head of 
the Church from all temporal sove¬ 
reignties, is the same which requires 
the emancix>ation of its subordinate 
ministers from dependence on the con¬ 
tributions of their flocks. Human na¬ 
ture in every rank is the same; the 
thraldom of vice and passion is felt 
alike in the cottage as on the throne. 
The subjection of the supreme pontiff 
to the direM control of France or Aus¬ 
tria, is as fatal to his character and re¬ 
spectability as the control of the rural 
congregations is to the utility of the 
village pastor. Admitting that the 
Court of Rome has not always shown 
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itself free from tramontane influence* 
it has at least been less aw^ed than if 
it had hod its residence at Vienna or 
Paris; aupposing that the conclave of 
the cardinals h^ often l^een swayed 
by selflsh or ambitious views, it has 
been much less exposed to tbe effects 
of these than if it had been wholly 
dependent on external potentates for 
support. Equity in judgment, whether 
in temporal or spiritu^ matters, can 
never be attained except by such as 
are independent of those to whom the 
judgment is to be applied; coercion of 
vice, whether in exalted or humble 
stations, can never be effected by those 
who depend upon that vice for their 
support; the due direction of thought 
can never be given but by those who are 
not constrained to bend to thethoughts 
of others. It will ever be the great 
object of tyranny, whether regid or 
democratic, to beat down this central 
independent authority; to render the 
censors of morals subservient to the 
dominant power; and, under the spe¬ 
cious pretence of emancipating man¬ 
kind from spiritual shackles, in effect 
to subject them to a far more grievous 
temporal oppression, 

81. But, whatever effects the de¬ 
thronement and captivity of the Pope 
were likely to have produced, if they 
had continued long, on the indepen¬ 
dence and \i8efulneBB of the Church, 
the immediate effects of hhe change 
were in the highest degree beneflcioil 
to the city of Rome, Vasi^ was the 
difference betwoon the slumber of the 
cardinals and the energy of Napoleon. 
Improvements, interesting alike to the 
antiquary and the citizen, were under¬ 
taken in every direction. The ma¬ 
jestic monuments of ancient Rome, 
half concealed by the ruins and accu¬ 
mulations of fourteen hundred years, 
stood forth in renovated splendour. 
The stately columns of the temple of 
Jupiter Tonans, relieved of the load of 
their displaced architrave, were re¬ 
stored to the perpendicular from which 
they hod swerved during their long 
decay; the beautiful piljam of that of 
Jupiter Stator, half covered up with 
fragments of marbles, revealed their 
exquisite and now fully-discovered 


proportions. The huge interior of the 
Coliseum, cleared of the rubbish which 
obstructed its base, again exhibited its 
wonders to the light. The channels 
which Gonduc^^ the water for the 
aquatic exhibitions, the iron gates 
which were opened to admit the hun¬ 
dreds of lions to the amphitheatre, the 
deiis wfiere their natural ferocity was 
augmented by artificial stimulants, the 
bronze rings to which the Christian 
martyrs were chained, again {mpeared 
to the wondering populace.* The 
houses which^eformed the centre of 
the Forum were cleared away; and, 
piercing through a covering of eighteen 
feet in thickness, the laboiu*8 of the 
workmen at length revealed the pave¬ 
ment of the ancient Forum, the vener¬ 
able blocks of the Via Sacra, still fur¬ 
rowed by the chariot-wheel marks of a 
hundred triumphs. Similar excava¬ 
tions at the foot of the’^pillor of Trajan 
disclosed the graceful peristyle of ool- 
umus with which it hod been siir- 
rou'tded, and again exhibited fi^esh, 
after an interment of a thousand years, 
the delicate tints of its giallo-antioo 
pillars and pavement. Nor were more 
distant qiuirters or modem interests 
neglected. The temple of Vei^ta, near 
the Tiber, was cleared out; a hun¬ 
dred workmen, under the direction^ of 
Canovo, prosecuted their searches in 
the baths of Titus, where the Laocoou 
hod been discovered; laige sums were 
expended on tho Quirined p$lace, des¬ 
tined for the residence of mfrlmperial 
family when at Rome. Severe laws, 
and an impartial execution of them, 
speedily repressed the hideous practice 
of private assassination, so long the 
disgrace of the pa|)ai states; a double 
row of shady trees led fmm the arch 
of Constantine to the Appian v^y, and 

* The interior of the Coliseum has been 
again ailed up by the papal government, in 
order to facilitate ao<^s to the numerous 
chapels with which it is enoiroied; but the 
highly curious and interesting structures 
which were brought to light by the French 
excavations may be seen mitbftiUy portrayed 
in several views of Borne, partiawidy one 
vqry interesting plate in Rossini's **A'fUiehit^ 
Jtimane^"! work which, without the in- 
imitalAe force and grandeur of is 

incomparably mol's accurate, and fflVes the 
he6t idea of tho Roman ruina whion is any¬ 
where to be met with.-^Fersenat Obttrvaiion* 
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thence to the I^>rum ; surveys -were 
made with a vicfw to the completion 
of the long-neglected drainage of the 
Pontine marshes; andpreparations com* 
menced for turning for a season, 

the course of the Tiber, and discover¬ 
ing in its bed the inestimable treasures 
of art which were thrown into it dur¬ 
ing the terrors of the Gothic ixfvasioxK 
82. The immutability of the Roman 
Catholic Church, amidst all these dis¬ 
asters, is not the least remarkable piz^ 
cumstuuce in this age of wonders. It 
appeared unchanged when the deluge 
subsided on the fall of 14'apoleon. It 
siuvived alike the captivity of the 
Pope, and the overthrow of his tem¬ 
po^ power. ** Again doomed to death, 
the milk-white hind was still fated not 
to die. Even before the funeral rites 
had been performed over the ashes of 
Pius VI. a great reaction had com¬ 
menced, whi^, kfter the lapse of more 
than forty years, appears to be still in 
pr^^gress. Anarchy had had its day; a 
new order of things had arisen out of 
the confttsiou—new dynasties, new laws, 
new titles; and amidst them emerged 
the ancient z^liglon. The Arabs have a 
fable that the great Pyramid was built 
by antediluvian kings, and alone of all 
the works of man bore the weight of 
thc^ Flood: such as this was the fate of 
the papacy. It had been buried under 
the great inundation, but its deep foun¬ 
dations had remained unshaken; and, 
when the waters abated, it appeared 
alone- amidst the jruins of a world 
which^had passed away. The republic 
of Holland wad gone, and the £mx>cror 
of Germany, and the great Council of 
Venice, and the old Helvetian League, 
and the House of Bourbon, and the 
Parliaments and Aristocracy of France. 
Europe was full of young creations—a 
French Empire, a l^ngdom of Italy, a 
Confederation of the lUiine. Nor had 
the late events affected only territorial 
limits and political institutions. The 
distribution of pT 02 )erty, the composi¬ 
tion and spirit of society, had, through 
great part of CathoUc Europe, under¬ 
gone a domplete change. £ilt the un- 
chaugeable Church was still there.*’ 
88. “*What does the Pope mean," 
said Napoleon to Eugene, in July 1807, 


**by the threat of excommunicating 
iae f Does he think the world has gone 
back a thousand vears ? Does ke sup¬ 
pose the arms wUl fdU from the Iuitm 
of mp soldte^ f ” Within two years 
after these remarkable words were 
written, the Pope did.^couununicate 
him, in return for the confiscation of 
his whole dominions; and in less than 
four years more, the arms did fall 
from the hande of hi» soldiers;"^ and 
the hosts, apparently invincible, which 
he had collected, were dispersed and 
ruined by the blasts of winter. He 
extorted from the supreme Pontiff at 
Fontainebleau, in 1813, after the ter¬ 
rors and exhaustion of a long captiv¬ 
ity, a renunciation of the rights of the 
Church over the Roman States; and 
within a year after, he himself was 
compelled, at FontaineUeaUf to sign 
the abdication*of all his dominions. 
He consigned Cardinal Pacca, and sev¬ 
eral other prelates, the comrageous 
counsellora of the bull of excommuni¬ 
cation, to a dreary imprisonment of 
four years amidst the snows of the 
Alps; and he himself was shortly after 
doomed to a painful exile of six on the 
rock of St Helena 1 There is some¬ 
thing in these nuurellouB coincidences 
beyond the operations of chance, and 
which even a Protestant historian feels 
himself bound to mark for the observa¬ 
tion of future ages. The world hod 
not gone iiflck a thousand years, but 
thr%t Being existed with whom a thou¬ 
sand yeara are as one day, and one day 
as a thousand year's. And without 
ascribing these events to any deviation 

* “ The weapons of the soldiers/* says 
Segiir, in describing the Russian retreat, 
** app^red of an insupportable weight to 
thoir stifTened arms. During their frequent 
falls, they fdl from tiieri' Itandi; and, desU- 
tute of the power of raising them from the 
ground, they were left in the snow. They 
did not throw tliem away; famine and cold 
tore tfum from their graap. The fingers of 
many were froztn on the muskets which 
they yet carried, and thoir hands deprived 
of the circulation necessary to austalu the 
woWit.*’— Seoub, ii. 181h 

**The soldiers could no longer hold their 
weapons ;• they fell from the hands even of 
the bravest and rolmsf.—The muskets 

dropped fivim the frozen arms of those v ho 
bore them.*'-— Saix^uss, JMtoii^pour ifutoire 
Qf^mlrtUe de la France sous FapoUon, vol. x. 
chap. 5. 
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from ordinary laws, or Buppoeing that 
the common Father, who sees with 
equal eye, as Lord of all," the varied 
modes of worship of His different crea¬ 
tures, bad interposed ip a peculiar 
manner in fayo]ur of any particular 
church, we may, without preaumptiou, 
rest in the humble belief, that the 
laws of the moral world are of universal 
application ; that there are limits to 


the oppression of virtue even in this 
scene of trial; and that, when a power, 
elevated on the ascendancy of passion 
and crime, has gone such a len^h as 
to outrage alik^ the principles of justice 
and the religious feelings of a whole 
quarter of the globe, the period is not 
for distant when the aroused indigna¬ 
tion oP mankind will bring about its 
punishment. 


CHAPTER LXI. 

MABITIHS WAR, AND CAJUPAION OF 1809 IN ABAOON AND CATALONIA, 


1. Although the milita .7 power of 
France and England had never been 
fairly brought into collision since the 
commencement of the contest, and 
both the government and the nation of 
Great Britain were, to a degree which 
is now almost inconceivable, ignorant 
alike of the principles of war with 
land troops, and the magnitude of the 
resources for such a conflict which 
were at their disposal; yet the forces 
of the contending parties, when a 
battle-field was at last found, were in 
reality much more equaLjH balanced 
than was commonly imagined. Francs, 
indeed, had conquered all the states of 
continental Europe, and her armies 
were surrounded with a halo of suc¬ 
cess which rendered them invincible 
to tbe hostility of present power. But 
England and she were ancient rivals, 
and the lustre of former renown shone, 
dimly indeed, but perceptibly, through 
the darkness of present humiliation. 
It was in vain that the conquest of all 
the armies, and the capture of almost 
all the capitals of Europe was referred 
to by tbeir <dd antagonists; the Eng¬ 
lish rested on tbe battles of Creasy and 
^incourt, and calmly pointed to the 
imperishable inherit^ce qf historic 
gloi;p!. Their soldiers, their dtizens, 
were alike penetrated with tliese re- 
VOU VIIL 


collections; the belief of the natural 
superiority of the English to the 
French, in a fair field, was impressed 
on '^he humblest sentinel of the army; 
the exploits of the Edwards and the 
Henrya of ancient times burned in the 
hearts of the officers, and animated the 
spirit of the people. The universal 
arming of all classes, under the danger 
of Napoleon's invasion, had spread to 
an extent of which the Continental 
nations were wholly unaware, the 
military spirit throughout the realm; 
while the recent campaigns of the army 
in India had trained a number of offi¬ 
cers to daring jBzploits, habituated 
them to the difficulties of actual ser¬ 
vice, and roused again, in the ranks of 
the privates, that confidence in them¬ 
selves which is the surest forerunner 
of victory. The French journals spoke 
contemptuously of the British victories 
in the East, and anxiously invoked 
time when “thk general of sepoys” 
should measure his strength with the 
marshals of the Empire. But this 
feeling of security was founded on 
ignorance; the chief who had fronted 
the dangers of Assaye, was not likely 
to quail before the tennrs of more 
equal encounter; and the men who had 
mounted the breach of Seringapatam, 
^ faced the cannonade of Laswaree, 
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had no reason to distrust themselves in 
the most perilous fields of European 
warfare, 

2 . If the occasional faulty direction 
of the national YeBOurce 9 .when the land 
contest began, and, above all, the total 
ignorance of the vdue of time in war | 
which universally prevailed, frequently! 
led the British forces into disaster, 
and rendered abortive Iheir greatest 
enterprises; tho firmness with which 
the struggle was ’still persevered inrby 
the government and people, the noble 
spirit which dictated ^licir national 
engagements, arc worthy of the very 
highest admiration. Shortly after the 
Peninsular War broke out, and when it 
was still rather a tumultuary insurrec¬ 
tion than a regular warfare, proposals 
of peace were addressed by Alexander 
and Napoleon from their place of con¬ 
ference at Erfurth. Tho basis of this 
proposition wa^ the principle ^ of tttt 
posndeiis, oud it received additional 
lustre from being signed by both these 
illustrious potentates, and acknowledg¬ 
ing the very principles for which Great 
Britain herself had formerly contend¬ 
ed, In answer to this communication, 
Mr Cooping, the British^ minister for 
foreign affairs, stated he would hasten 
to communicate to his allies, the King 
of Sweden, and ^ existing government 
of Spain, the proposals which had been 
made to him. ** Your Exctlleucy 
will perceive that it is absolutely ne¬ 
cessary that his Majesty should receive 
an immediate assurance that France 
acknowledjipSs the government of Spain 
as a piM^y In any negotiation. With 
Portugal and Sweden, his Majesty has 
long had the dosest ties; the interests 
of Sicily are confided to his care; and 
though he is not as yet bound to Spain 
by any /ormal instrument, he has, in 
the face of the world, contracted en¬ 
gagements not less binding and sacred 
thw the most solemn treaties.” To 
this it was replied by Russia and 
France, that “ they had no difficulty 
in at once admitting the sovereigns in 
alliance with Engird to a congress, 
but that they could not Atdmit the 
Spaniah insuigenta. The Ruaaian em¬ 
pire has always acted on this prii^ 
ciple; and its Emperor is now, in an 
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especial manner, called to adhere to it, 
as he has already acknowledged Joseph 
Buonaparte King of Spain.”* Tffis 
answer broke off the negotiation, and 
the King of England soon after issued 
a declaration, in which ho announced 
the rupture of the correspondence, and 
lamented the adherence of tho allied 
sovereigns to the determination not to 
treat with the Spanish nation, as the 
cause of its failure. 

3. The gtillant determination thus 
expressed by the British government, 
to admit of no conferences to which 
the Spanish nation was not admitted 
as a party, was soon after put to a still 
more serious trial. Negotiations had 
for some time been pending for the 
conclusion of a treaty of alliance be¬ 
tween England and the Spanish gov¬ 
ernment, which had been commenced 
os soon as the formation of the Central 
Junta offef^d any responsible party 
with whofu such an engagement could 
be formed; and they were persisted in 
with unshaken constancy by the Brit¬ 
ish cabinet, notwithstanding all the 
disasters which in the close of the 
campaign of 1803 had befallen the 
Spanish armies, and the capture of 
their capital by the forces of Napo¬ 
leon, At length, on the 14th of Janu¬ 
ary, Mr Canning had the satisfaction of 
signing a treaty of peace and alliance 
between the two states, by which it 
was stipuWted that “ the King of Eng- 
limd shall assist to the utmost of bis 
power tile Spanish nation in their 
struggle against the tyranny and usurp¬ 
ation of France, and promises not to 
acknowledge any King of Spain and 
the Indies but Ferdinand YIL, his 
heirs, or such lawful successors as the 
Spanish nation shall acknowledge; and 
the Spanish government engages never, 
in any case, to cede to France any pat't 
of the territories or possessions of the 
Spanish monarchy in any part of the 
world; and both the high contracting 
parties agree to make common cause 
against France, and not to make peace 
except by common consent.” When it 
is recollected that this treaty was con¬ 
cluded /kfter the Spanish armies had 
been utterly routed and dispersed by 
* See Appendix, Chap. LXL 
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the overwhelming forces of Napoleon, 
when their capital was taken, more 
than half their provinces overrun, and 
. on the very day when the British forces 
embarked at Corunna, afti;r their dis¬ 
astrous retreat from Leon, it yiust bo 
admitted that the annals of the world 
do not afford a more sublime example 
of constancy in adversity, and heroic 
fidelity to engagements, on the part of 
both the conti'acting parties. 

4. Faithful alike to its least as to 

its most considerable allies, the British 
government at this period concluded 
a new treaty of alliance, offensive and 
defensive, with the Swedish nation, 
now exposed to the most serious peril 
from the invasion of their formidable 
neighbour; and threatened alike in 
Finland and on the Baltic by an over-: 
whelming force. Shortly after the' 
treaty of Tilsit, and when this danger 
from Russia was foreseen, It conven¬ 
tion was concluded with the jjo\jvt of 
Stockholm, by which Great Britain 
and Sweden mutually engaged to con¬ 
clude no separate peace, and the for¬ 
mer power was to pay an annual sub¬ 
sidy of £1,200,000 to the latter: and 
this agreement was confirmed by an 
additional convention concluded at 
Stockholm a year after, by which it 
was agreed that the subsidy should be 
jiaid quarterly, and in advance. But 
the pi'esBure of external events prevent¬ 
ed the latter treaty from long 

acted on, and produced a change of dy« 
nasty in the Scandinavian p&insula, 
fraught with important consequences 
upon the general interests of Europe, 
which will be the subject of narrative 
in a future chapter, [/w/ra, Chap. Lxx.] 

5. Another treaty^ attended with 
important consequences, both present 
and future, was about the same time 
Contracted between Great Britain and 
the Ottoman Porte. Since the conclu- 
sionpf the peace of Tilsit, which deliver¬ 
ed over Napoleon’s ally, Turkey, to the 
tender mercies of Russia, only stipulat¬ 
ing the lion’s share for the French 
empire, and the consequent commence¬ 
ment of a bloody war on the Danube be¬ 
tween the two powers, which will here¬ 
after be considered, [tn/ra, Chap, txix], 
there, was, in reality, no cause of hostil¬ 


ity between England and the court of 
Constantinople. - They w'ere both at 
war with Russia, and both the objects 
of enmity to Franco: they were natu¬ 
rally, therefore, friends to each other. 
Impressed with these ideas, tho British 
cabinet made advaiices to the Divan, 
represen^ng the mutual advantage of 
an immeaiate cessation of hostilities; 
and BO completely had the treachery 
of Franco at Tilsit obliterated the irri- 
tatic^ produced by Sir John DuAc- 
worth’s ex[>edltion, and undermined 
the inflnonce oJ^Sebastiani at Constan¬ 
tinople, that these overtures met with 
the most filvourable reception, A 
treaty of peace was, in consequence, 
concluded between England and Tur¬ 
key, in tho beginning of January, at 
Coiistantinoide, which, relieving the 
Grand Seignior from all apprehension 
in his rear, or from the maritime 
power o^llcisBia. enable A him to direct 
bis whole force to the desperate oou- 
test on the Danube. 

6 . iNor was this treaty of less im¬ 
portance eventually to Great Britain. 
By re-establishing the relations of 
amity and commerce with a vast em- 
pii*e, bordering, along so extei^ivo a 
frontier, the castem states of Chriaten- 
duni, it opened a huge inlet for British 
manufactures and colonial produce, 
which was immediately and largely 
taken advantage of. ^les of goods, 
iuUnitely beyond the wants or con¬ 
sumption of the Ottomau empire, were 
shipped for Turkey, tiunsported up 
the Danube, and finding t^ir way, 
carried on mules and men's heads, over 
the mountain frontier of Transylvania, 
jtenetratod through all Hungoxy and 
the Austrian empire. Thus while 
Napoleon, intent on the Continental 
System, which absolutely requiijpd for 
its success the foimation of tdl Europe 
into one league for the exclusion of 
British merchandise; flattered himself 
that by the treaty of Tilsit he had 
effectually attained that object, he had 
already, in the consequences of that 
very triumph, awakened a resistance 
which in great degree defeated it; 
and in the aroused hostility of the 
Spanish peninsula and Turkey, seve¬ 
rally delivered up to bis own and 
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Alexander's ambition by that pacifica¬ 
tion, bad compensated Great Britain 
for the commercial advantages she had 
lost in northern Europe. 

7. But, although tly; constancy and 

resolutioh of the British government 
at this crisis was worthy of the noble 
cause which they were calle^ upon to 
support, it was not without great dif- 
ficmty that they succeeded in prevail¬ 
ing upon parliament and the people to 
amnd their efforts. The dlepevsion 
of the Spanish armies, the fall of Ma¬ 
drid, and the calamitqjas issue of Sir 
John Moore's retreat, had conspired in 
an extraordinary degree tb agitate and 
discourage the public mind. To the 
unanimous burst of enthusiasm which 
bad followed the outbreak of the Si>an- 
ish insurrection, and the extraordi¬ 
nary successes with which it was at 
first attended, had succeeded a depres¬ 
sion proportionally unreasouaVle. The 
populace, incapable of steady perse¬ 
verance, and ever ready to rush from 
one extreme to another, now* con¬ 
demned government, in no measured 
strains, for pursuing that very line of 
conduct, which, a few months before, 
had b^en the object of their warmest 
eulogy and most strenuous support. 
The insanity of attempting to resist 
the French power by land; the mad¬ 
ness of expecting anything like durable 
support from popular inaurreefion; the 
impossibility of opposing any effectual 
barrier to Napoleon’s Continental do¬ 
minion; his vast abilities, daring en- 
®rgy» and unbouuded resources, were 
loudly proclaimed by the Opposition 
party. A laige portion of the press 
adopted the same views, and augment¬ 
ed the genci'al consternation by the 
most gloomy predictions. To such a 
heighk did the excitement arise, that 
it required all the firmness of minis¬ 
ters, supported by the const«mcy of 
the aristocratic ftorty, to stem the 
torrent, add prevent the British troops 
from being entirely withdrawn from 
the Peninsula, and the Spanish war 
being utterly extinguished by its first 
serious reverses, • 

8 . The debates in parliament on this, 
w oQ evei^ other occasion, ethibited a 
faithful picture of the sentiments en¬ 


tertained by the people ; and are in¬ 
teresting not merely as indicating the 
views adopted by the leiulers of the op¬ 
posite parties, init as affording a true 
image of tl^ opinions by which the na¬ 
tion its|lf was divided. On the side of 
the Opposition, it was strongly argued 
by Lord Grenville, Lord Grey, Mr Pon- 
Bonby, and Mr Whitbread, “ That ex¬ 
perience had now proved, what might 
from the first have been anticipated, 
that the Peninsula was not a theatre 
on which the British forces could evet 
be employed with advantage; with the 
Pyrenees unlocked, and the road be¬ 
tween roris and Madrid as open as 
between Paris and Antwerp, nothing 
could justify our sending thirty or 
forty thousand men into the interior 
of Spain to combat two hundred thou¬ 
sand. Such a measure can only be 
compared to the far-famed march to 
Paris, to which it is fully equal in wild¬ 
ness an^ absurdity.* It is clear it 
must rest with the Spaniards them¬ 
selves to work out their own indepen¬ 
dence, and that without that spirit no 
army that we can send can be of any 
avail. The cautious defensive system 
of warfare which the Spanish juntas 
originally recommended has been aban¬ 
doned, from the delusive hopes inspir¬ 
ed by the regular armies we chose to 

^ Lord Grenville here alluded to nn ex¬ 
pression of^rd Liverpoors, then Mr Jenkiu- 
son, in Wo, that the allied army, after the 
^UI of Valuucionncs, should mar^ direct to 
Paris, ^is Siiyiup: was, for twenty years 
afterwards, tho subject of constant ridicule 
by the Opposition party, end it was sot down 
by general consent as ouo of tho most absurd 
ebullitions that ever came f^om the mouth of 
man. Yet it is now admitted by Napoleon, 
and all the French military historians, thst 
the observation was perfectly just, and that, 
if the Allies had held togetlier and pressed 
on after that event, they would have tiUcen 
the French capital, and terminated the war 
in that canqiaign. A parallel cose, in domes¬ 
tic transactions, is to be found in Lord Coatlo- 
rengh's celebrated sayingrcgaiding ig¬ 
norant Impatience of taxation," which iwcr- 
thuloBS it is now plain wiis entirely well 
founded, as but (or it tho national debt would 
now have been cutltelyjiaid off, or reduced 
to a mere tri86.^iBo mUacious a guide is 
public opinion, hot' Mimed at a dis¬ 

tance from the event, and with the benefit 
of the li^it wliiab. aubitoi|u^t nxpeHeuco. 
calm discninidcisQ^'"ih»d su^rior intellects, 
havcthrowjft'lgtfi thb questioil.—Chap. 
XIII. } 40; aUd'Cliap^ xu. | 24. 
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send them, and defeat and min have 
been the consequence. As if to make 
a mockery of our assfatance, -vre have 
sent our auccours to the farthest pos¬ 
sible point from the scen^ of action, 
and made our depot at Lisbon, where 
the French must have been cut off and 
surrendered, if we had not kindly fur¬ 
nished them with the means of trans¬ 
port to France, from whence they miglit 
be moved by the enemy to the quarter 
most serviceable for hia projects. 

9. “ When the insurrection 

broke out, and the world looked on in 
anxious suspense on that great event, 
ministers took none of the steps neces¬ 
sary to enable parliament to judge of 
the measures which should be pintsucd. 
In the generous enthusiasm, the con- 
lidcnce and prodigality of tlie nation 
outstripped even the most sanguine 
wishes of ministers ; n)cn, money, 
transi>orts, stores, all were* put with 
boundless profusion at their disposal. 
How liave they justified that confi¬ 
dence ? Is it nut clear that it has been 
misplaced? It was evident to everj^ 
one that our whole disposable military 
force" could not hope to cope single- 
handed with the immense armies of 
Napoleon ; and therefore it was their 
bounden duty, before they hazarded 
any |N>riion of our troops in the cause, 
to be well assured that the materials 
of an efficient and lasting hostility ex¬ 
isted in the country. It wa%<«ot suffi¬ 
cient to know that monks could excite 
some of the poorer claases to fbaurrec- 
tion, and that, when so excited, they 
evinced for a time great enthusiasm. 
The real question was, were they animat¬ 
ed with that general resolution from 
which alone national efforts could flow; 
and was it guided and directed by those 
influential classes, from whose exertion 
alone anything like steadiness and ix:r- 
severance could be anticipated? No 
proper inquiry was made into these 
subjects. From the. agents whom 
ministers sent out^ they got nothing 
but false or exaggerated information, 
mure ^tdy to;-thaxi^'t^ en¬ 
lighten; and thd eonsequeo^ has been, 
that immense stores thrown away 

or fell inl^ th^e ent^^s .li^ds, vast 
subsidies were sqmidei^ or em¬ 


bezzled, and the entire fabric of de¬ 
lusion and misrepresentation fell be¬ 
fore the flrst shock of the impei^ 
forces, 

10. “In the^direction of our own 
troops, mismanagement was, if pos¬ 
sible, still more flagrant. Mr Frera 
was obviously not a proper person'to 
be sent to Madrid to report as to the 
prudence or chances of success of 
John Moore’s advance iiito Spain: a 
military man should have been th#c, 
qualified to judge of the real state of 
tbo Spanish ai 7 |;iios, and not expose the 
flower of the British troof>s to destruc¬ 
tion, from cfediting the rodomontade 
of proclamations, and the representa¬ 
tions of interested supporters. When 
Sir John did arrive in Spain, in the 
middle of December, he came in time 
only to be the last devoured: all the 
Spunieh armies had bee^ dissipated be¬ 
fore thq British fired a shot. After 
Napoleon had arrived at Madrid, the 
retreat previously and wisely ordered 
by the English general was suspended, 
and a forward movement, fraught with 
tlie most calamitous results, compaenc- 
cd. By what influence or representa¬ 
tions wns that most disastrous change 
of measures brought about ? That wns 
the p^int into which it behoved par¬ 
liament to inquire, for there was the 
root of all the siibscqucnt misfortunes. 
Mr Fr^’s despatches at that time 
urged Moore to advance, representing 
the great strength of the insurrection 
in the south of 8pain ; and that, if be 
would attack the enemy in the north, 
the Spanisli cause, then almost desper¬ 
ate, would have time to revive. Incal¬ 
culable were the calamities consequent 
on that most absurd advice; for such 
were the diingers into which it led the 
Biitish army, that wriihin a few days 
afterwards. Sir John Moore was oblig;^ 
to resume his retreat, and if he had 
not done so, in twenty-four hours more 
that army would have been sturrounded 
and destroyed. What has been the 
resiilt of all this imbecility ? A shame¬ 
ful and diBostrouB retreat, which will 
influence tBb character of Englandlong 
after all of us shall have oeas^ tollve. 
We never can expect to be able to meefe 
the folir or five hundred thousand men 
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whom Buonaparteoaa pour into Spain: 
when the opportunity was lost of seiz¬ 
ing the passes of the Pyrenees, and 
the Peninsula was inundated with his 
troops, success had Income hopeless, 
and the struggle should never have 
been attempted*’ 

11. On the other hand, it was con¬ 
tended by Lord Liverpool, Lord Cas- 
tlereagh, and Mr Canning: “ The ques¬ 
tion now is, whether we are to record 
a fbblic avowal of a determination not 
to desert the cause and the government 
to which we are pledged, and j>rofeB3 
ourselves undismayed by the reveraes 
we have sustained in that cause, which 
those very reverses have rendered it a 
more sacred duty to support. Those 
who infen*ed that the cause was des¬ 
perate on account of these reverses, 
were little acquainted with history, 
and least of aU with Spanish history. 
There it would be found tkatrimtioiiB, 
overrun junt as completely as the 
Spaniards had been, had continued the 
contest for ten or twenty years * and 
though constantly worsted in regular 
battles, had still, by perseverance and 
resolution, in the end proved trium- 
pliaut^. The cause in which they wero 
eugag^ was the most interesting to 
humanity; it was a struggle for their 
lii>erty, their indejiendence, and their 
religion; for the homes of their fathers 
and the cradles of their descendants. 
Is nothing to be risked in siipiK>rt of 
80 generous an ally ? Is England, so 
renowned in'history for her valour and 
perseverance, to bo disheartened by 
the first reverse, and yield the jialni to 
her ancient rivals, wlu>ni she has so 
often conquered even in their own ter¬ 
ritory, merely because she was for a 
time unable to withstand 101*068 quad¬ 
ruple «her own armied ? 

12. “It is a mistake, however, to assert 
that we have sustained nothing but 
disasters in the uampaign. Was the 
conquest bf Portugal; the capture of all 
its fortresses, arsenals, and resources ; 
the defeat and capitulation of one of 
the best armies and ablest marshals of 
France, nothing for our hrst essay in 
, C<mtkid&tal warfare ? When wa ad¬ 
vanced into Sptdn, it was to act only 
as an auxiliary force; such wks the 
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express and earnest request of tlie 
Spaniards themselves, and it wtis the 
part which befitted the allies of so con¬ 
siderable and renowned a nation to 
take. Spain had made an energetic 
etfort ; ^she had combated with a spirit 
and constancy which had not distiu* 
giiished greater empires and more ex¬ 
tensive resources ; she had gained 
triumphs which might put northern 
Europe to the blush; and, if she had 
been unable to stand the first brunt of 
a power before which all the militai*y 
monarchies of the Continent had sunk, 
it was ungenerous to reproach her with 
her reverses in the hour of her misfor¬ 
tune, unmanly to be discouraged be¬ 
cause important victories have been 
followed by what may yet prove only 
passing clouds. It is in vain to attempt 
to disparage the efibrta of the S^mnish 
army and nation. Those are nut des¬ 
picable victories which, for the first 
time ainpe the French Revolution broke 
out, had arrested the course of its 
champion's triumphs, and made the 
conquerors of northern Europe pass 
under the Caudine forks ; those wero 
nut contemptible national exeftions 
which di-ove a French army of a hun¬ 
dred thousand men behind the Ebro, 
and brought Napoleon with two hun- 
; dred thousand more from the other 
side of the Rhine. 

13. “Nothing can be more erroneous 
than tlwr^opinion which has become 
general since the late reverses, that 
the Spitiiiards caunot, under any cir- 
cumstaucea, require our assistance ; 
that if they are in earnest in the great 
object of their deliverance, they must 
work it out for themselves,, and have 
tlie means of doing so without the aid 
of British soldiers ; and that, if they 
arc indifferent to it, no succour of ours 
can achieve it for them. .Such a pro¬ 
position sounds well, and might per¬ 
haps be founded in truth, if Spain hail 
a regular army to support and form a 
nucleus fo^ the efforts of her enthusi¬ 
astic peasantry. But all history do- 
miinstrates that the resistance of no 
people, however resolute, is to be re¬ 
lied on for success in a protracted war¬ 
fare, if they are entirely deprived of 
the support and example of regular 
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armies. It is the combination of the 
two which makes a nation invincible. 
Spain has the one, but not the other; it 
is for England, so far as her resources 
will go, to supply the deficiency, and in¬ 
graft on the energetic efforts of newly- 
raised forces the coolness and intre¬ 
pidity of her incomparable soldiers. 
Unless such a nucleus of resistance re¬ 
mains in the Peninsula to occupy the 
French armies in one quarter, while 
organisation is going on iu another, no 
efficient rosistance can be expected, be¬ 
cause the patriot armies will be reach¬ 
ed and dispersed in every province, be¬ 
fore they have acquired any degree of 
efficiency. How has every English pa¬ 
triot mourned the neglect of the fair¬ 
est opportunity that ever occurred of 
combating the forces of the Revolu¬ 
tion, by leaving the heroic Vendeaus 
to perish under the merciless sword of 
the Republic! Taught past error, 
let us not repeat it, now ^hat resist¬ 
ance of the same description has arisen 
on a much greater scale, and under 
circumstances offering a much fairer 
prospect of success, 

14. ^'Theadvanceof Sir John Moore 
to Sahagun was neither undertaken 
solely on his own responsibility, nor 
solely on the advice of Mr Frere; he 
had previously, from intercepted des¬ 
patches from Berthier to Soult, ascer¬ 
tained that the latter would be on the 
Carrion on a cei'tain da^,c^nd knew 
from thence that an opportunity was 
afforded of striking an impiAtant blow 
against that general when unsupport¬ 
ed by the other French corps. About 
the same time advices arrived from Mr 
Frere, Anting in the warmest colours 
the resolution of the people of Madrid 
to emulate the example of Saragossa, 
and bury themselves under the ruins 
of the capital rather than surrender it 
to the French arms. Such were the 
concurring reasons which prompted 
the forward movement of the British 
general: and would not that .gene- 
^ be unworthy of commauding Brit¬ 
ish soldiers who could hesitate, under 
such circumstances, to advance to the 
support of his allies? On this occa¬ 
sion, the inestimable importance of our 
regular troox)S in the war was distinct¬ 


ly shown. This well-conceived inva^ 
siou, though effected only by twenty- 
five thousand men, by mending the 
enemy’s line of communication, par¬ 
alysed the Tj^ole hostile armies of 
Spain; stopped at once the progress of 
the fVench corps both towards An¬ 
dalusia and Portugal; gave the troops 
and iu&abitants of these countries time 
to prepare for their defence, and threw 
Napoleon himself, with seventy thou¬ 
sand of his best men, into a remote 
corner of Spain, But for this season¬ 
able advance^ but for our assisttmee, 
the war wotud have been tenninated 
iu the first consternation consequent 
on the fall of Madrid. 

15. “ The sending out transports and 
bringing the troops home was not the 
work of government; it was the con¬ 
sequence of a distinct requisition from 
Sir David Baird that he required them; 
thirteen thousand mSn were relanded 
after being shipx>ed in this country, in 
consequeuco of that demand, and the 
transports, to the infinite grief of gov¬ 
ernment, were sent out empty. But 
the cause of Spain was not yet desper¬ 
ate ; and it was just neither to that 
country nor to our own arnjy, which, 
it was to bo hoped, would yet prove 
the ^ stay of Europe, to assert that its 
honour was gone for ever. All,the 
cnei^ of liberty, all the sacrednesa of 
loyal0y, still survived; and the Span¬ 
ish revolution might yet be destined 
by Providence to stand between pos- 
terityaud French despotism, and to 
show to the world amidst the 
paroxysms of freedom a monarch might 
still bo loved. If we had been obliged 
to leave Spain, we had left it with 
fresh laurels blooming upon our brows 
—laurels more houourable in the sight 
of God and man, because mom purely 
won, than if gained in the rionest field 
of self-aggrandisement, or amidst the 
securest triumph»of selfish ambition.*' 
These generous sentiments, addressed 
to an assembly in a large proportion of 
whom the chivalrous feelings yet glow¬ 
ed, and who had recently caught the 
fiame oH patriotic ardour from the , 
early glories of the Spanish war, proved 
triumphant with a great majority of 
the House; and Mr Ponsonby's motion 
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for a committee to inquire into the 
conduct of the campaign in Spain, waa 
negatived by a majority of 93—the 
numbers being 127 to 220. 

W. These debates, tljpugh they by 
no means assuaged the public excite¬ 
ment after the calamitous issue of the 
campaign, had at least one good effect 
—that of demonstrating where it was 
thdfc the real fault lay, and what should 
now be done to repair it. Nothing 
could be clearer, when the question ^as 
sifted to the bottom, than that the ad¬ 
vance of Sir John Moorq,had been an 
able and well-judged step ; that his 
subsequent retreat was alike necessary 
and expedient; that the withdrawing 
Napoleon's Guards from Madrid, and 
leading Ney and Soult to Corunna, had 
saved the southern provinces and the 
cause of Spanish independence; and 
that, if there was any fault in its 
direction, it wa£ in the umie^essaiy 
haste with which the, retreat had been 
conducted—a venial error, the conse¬ 
quence of inexperienced troops ami a 
long-established'despondency, on mili¬ 
tary affairs, in the public mind. The 
real error lay in abandoning the Pen¬ 
insula, if Corunna was no longer ten¬ 
able, and steering with the transports 
for England, instead of making ter Lisr 
bou or Cadiz. Disorganised 
army was by the sufferings of the re^ 
treat, it would soon have recovered its 
efficiency in the quiet of thePortugueae 
capital; the immense stoms sent out 
by England would havejppeedily re¬ 
placed its equipment and restored its 
maUriel; a sense of security, the ar¬ 
rival of reinforcements from home, 
would ere long have revived its spirit. 
The French marshals would have had 
little to boast of, if, after the whole 
FeninsuJ^r War had been paralysed for 
its destruotion, and two of their corps 
had been drawn to the extremity of 
Galicia in its pursuit-, the English army 
had reappeared, a few days after, re¬ 
inforced by thirteen tbouBand fresh 
troops, at the rock of Lisbon ; and, 
from a still more foimid^le central 
}x>sition, threatened in ffimk their 
wearied and harassed troops, scattered 
from the Asturian mountains to the 
Sierra Morena. 
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17. Impressed with these ideas, the 
English government, after a temporary 
hesitation till the decision of parliv 
ment on the subject was known, took 
the magnaninoouB and fortunate resolu¬ 
tion still to persevere in a land contest 
in the Peninsula, and to send out con¬ 
siderable reinforcements to Portugal 
The troops, thirteen thousand strong, 
which had been prepared to reinforce 
Sir John Moore, were accordingly re¬ 
tained in the seaports to which they 
had been directed, and in the beginning 
of April sailed for Lisbon, The com¬ 
mand of the expedition was given to 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, whom his great 
achievements in India, os well as bis 
recent triumph in Portugal, clearly 
pointed out for that arduous duty. So 
shaken wore the minds of all, however, 
by the recent Peninsular disasters, and 
BO uncertain was even government of 
the state of^Fortiigal, that his instruc¬ 
tions directed him, if, on his aiTival at 
Lisbon, he found that capital evacuat¬ 
ed by the British troops, to make for 
Cadiz. This calamitous event, fortu¬ 
nately, liad not taken place: the stan¬ 
dard of independence still waved in the 
Tagus; courageous efforts had been 
made during the winter in Portugal; 
and on the 22d April Sir Arthur land¬ 
ed, amidst the acclamations of the in¬ 
habitants, at' Lisbon, and commenced 
that career which has rendered his own 
name and^Ukt of his countiy immortal. 

never re-embarkcd there again to 
steer for Britain: the days were passed 
when the English looked for safety to 
their ships; when next he set sail for 
England, it was from Calais with his 
cavalry, which had marched thither in 
triumph from Bayonne. 

18. To ]^vi<le for the war on the 
gigantic scale on which during this 
year it waa to be conducted, at once 
in Flanders, Austria, and Portugal, 
laige supplies of men and money were 
requisite; and the attention of govern¬ 
ment waa early and anxiously directed 
to these vital objects. It had long 
been perceived that the true nursery 
for the British army was the militia, 
which, being raised by ballot for home 
service only, did not excite the jealousy 
of a people too much attached to their 
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lilserties to submit, save in the last ne¬ 
cessity, to conscription for the regular 
army. A bill, accordingly, was brought 
in by Lord Castlereagh, which soon 
received the assent of tl^e legislature, 
which provided for raising twenty-four 
thousand men for the militia* by boun¬ 
ties of ten guineas each—and, if that 
temptation proved insufficient, by bal¬ 
lot—in order to replace an equal num¬ 
ber who had volunteered from that 
semce into the line. This measure 
jjroved entirely successful. The bounty 
for enlisting into the regular army was 
at the some time raised to twelve 
guineas ; and from that time till the 
close of the war no difficulty was ex¬ 
perienced in raising the requisite num¬ 
ber of men, without any forced levy, 
for both services—even to supplj^ the 
vast consumption of the Peninsular 
war-*-S 9 strongly was the spirit of the 
nation now roused agaiushthe usui 7 )a- 
tions of France, and so widely had the 
militaiy spirit spread with the general 
arming of the people, which followed 
the threats of Napoleon’s invasion. 

19, The raising of supplies for a year, 
when operations were contemjdated on 
a scale of such magnitude, presented 
difficulties of no ordinary kind; but 
they were surmounted - without any 
extraordinary addition to the burdens 
of the people. The war expenditure 
amounted to £53,000,000; the waysaud 
means, including a loan of^y ,000,000, 
being somewhat more. The total «x- 
penthture of this year, including the 
interest of the debt and sinking-fund, 
was £89,522,000, while the total in¬ 
come was £90,525,000. The regular 
army amounted to 210,000 men, ex¬ 
clusive of 80,000 militia; of whom 
100,000 were disposable in the Brit¬ 
ish Islands; and the navy, moaned by 
J30,000 seamen, numbered no less than 
1061 ships of war, of which 698 were 
in commission, 242 were of the line, 
besides 42 building, and 113 of that 
class were actually at sea. These num¬ 
bers deserve to be noted, as marking 
the highest point to which the British 
navy had yet reached in that or any 
other war; and incUcaie an amount of 
naval force far superior to that of all 
nations put together, and to which 


the world never had seen, and pcihaps 
never will see, a paralleL* 

. 20. The first great success which 

occurred to elevate the hopes of the 
British after the disasters of the Pen¬ 
insular campaign occurred at sea. A 
squadron of eight sail of the line and 
two frigates, under Admiral Willaum- 
ez, hacf for some time been watching 
for an opportunity to elude the vigi¬ 
lance of the British cruisers and escape 
frqm Brest, in order to gain a general 
rendezvous assigned them by the 
French government in BASQon Roads. 
The object oT this movement was to 
chaso the British blockading squadron 
from before L’Orient; liberate the ships 
there, which consisted of three sail of 
the line and five frigates; and, with 
the united force (»f eleven line-of-lmt- 
tlo shiits and seven frigates, make for 
Martinique, now threatened by a Brit¬ 
ish expedition, and for the relief of 
which the squadron had several tbou- 
sand land troops on board. On the 
21st Febrnaiy they effected their ob¬ 
ject of sailing from Brest, immediately 
steered for the south, and after some 
difficulty, owing to the narrow chan¬ 
nels and shoal-waters roiuid the Isle 
d'Aix, the desired junction effect¬ 
ed, and Willauniez found himself at 
the liead of eleven ships of the line 
and seven frigates in Basque Roads. 
Tliifcker he was immediately followed 
by the British squadrem under Lord 
Gambier, which, being joined to the 
blockading force off L’Orient, amounted 
to eleven sail of the line. Alarmed by 
I the approach of so formidable a fieet, 
the hVench vessels weighed anchor, 
and stood for the inner and more pro¬ 
tected roads of the Isle d’Aix. In per¬ 
forming this operation, one of their 
line-of-battle ships, the J^n Bart, 
went ashore and was Ibst. The Brit¬ 
ish admiral immediately followed, and 
anchored in Basque Roads, diractly op¬ 
posite the enemy, with hia frigates and 
smaller vessels in advance; and as the 
close proximity of the hostile fieets, 
and their confined anchorage, render¬ 
ed themen a peculiar manner exposed 
to attack by fireships, extraor^nary 
precautions were adopted on both sides 
* * See Appendix, D, Chap. uu. 
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agaiufit that much - dreaded mode of 
aasault. 

21. The French fleet was now an-, 
chored in a very strong position. On 
one side they were covered by the 
Isle d’Ais, garrisoned *by two thou-^ 
sand men, and batteries mounting 
thirty long thirty-six pounders and sev¬ 
eral mortars; while, on the other, the 
Isle of Oleron, at the distance of throe 
miles and a-half, was fortified by sev¬ 
eral works, the guns of which nearly 
reached the range of those of the cita¬ 
del of Aix. Shoals also abounded in 
all directions; and the*French fleet 
was drawn up in two cloaa line^, be¬ 
tween the protecting forts near the 
shore, in a situation not unlike that of 
lirutiya at the Nile, with this difler- 
ence that the vessels in the second 
line were placed opposite the openings 
in the first, as at Trafalgar, As any 
regular action '\lith the flee^. seemed 
hfl^rdoua in such a situation, Lord 
Gambler suggested an attack by means 
of fireships, in which the admiri^ty 
readily concurred. Twelve fireshix^s 
were immediately prepared with ex- 
traurdinacy expedition in the English 
harbours; and as most of the officers 
consulted gave it as their opinion that 
the undertaking would bo attended 
with great hazard, the execution of it 
was intrusted t«> Lord Cociiranb, who 
considered it os attended with* little 
difficulty, and whose cool intrepidity 
and inexhaustible resources, long de- 
inonstmted in a partisan warfare on 
tho coasts of France and Spain, point¬ 
ed him out as peculiarly qualified for 
the important enterprise. He at first 
declined, from delicacy to the officers 
already in the fieet; but, being pressed 
by government, accepted the command, 
and in the beginning of April joined the 
fleet in Basque Roads, whither he was 
immediately afterwards followed by the 
Mediator frigate, and twelve other ves¬ 
sels armed ^ fireships. 

22. The prepamtions being at length 
completed, the different frigates and 
smaller vessels moved to the stations 
assimied to them, and, un th#- evening 
of the Ilth April, advanced on their 
perilous service. The enemy being 
aware^ from the arrival of the* fire¬ 
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ships, of what was intended, had made 
every preparation for repelling the at¬ 
tack. A strong boom had been drawn 
across the line of their fleet, at the dis¬ 
tance of 110 yards, composed of cables 
and chains twisted together, andsecured 
by anchors at either end, of the enor¬ 
mous weight of five tons each; while 
the whole boats of the fleet, seventy- 
three in number, were assembled near 
the boom, in flve divisions, for the 
purpose of boarding and towing away 
the fireships. The line-of-battle ships 
lay behind, with their top-masts on 
deck, and every imaginable precaution 
taken to avert the dreadful fate which 
menaced them. Nothing, however, 
could resist the daring of the British 
sailorB, and the admirable skill of the 
officers in direction of the flreshix»R. 
The wind, which was strong, and blow 
right in upon shore, was as favourable 
as possible j and under its blast the 
fireships got under weigh, and bore 
down Bwiitly on tho enemy’s line, 
while the sailors in both fleets strain¬ 
ed their anxious eyes to discern the 
dark masses as they silently glided 
through the gloom. Lord Cochrane 
directed the leading vessel, which had 
fifteen hundred barrels of powder and 
four hundred shells on board; while 
the Mediator, under the able direction 
of Captain Woolridge, filled with as 
many combustibles, immediately fol¬ 
lowed, IJbe^mirable direction given 
tb# latter vessel, by its heroic com¬ 
mander, brought it down direct against 
the boom; and the whole fireships, 
which rapidly followed, made straight 
towards the enemy’s fleet, amidst a 
heavy fire from the batteries on both 
sides, and the line in front. Dauntless, 
inde^i was the intrepidity of the 
crews, who, during the darkness of a 
tempestuous night, steered vessels, 
charged to the brim with gunpowder 
and the most combustible materials, 
right into the middle of a concentric 
fire of bombs and projectiles, any one 
of which might in an instant have 
blown them into the air. 

23, During tho gloom of that stormy 
night, however, it was impossible 
even for Uie greatest skill and cool¬ 
ness to steer l^e fireships precisely 
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to the points assigned to them. Tho 
wind was lulled hj the effect of the 
first explosions, and the cunsequeiioe 
was, that many of them blew up at 
such a distance from i^he enemy's 
line as to do little or no damage. So 
resolute, however, were the captain 
and crew of the Mediator to discharge 
the duty assigned to them, that, after 
breaking the boom and setting fire to 
their vessel, they still held by her till 
she was almost in the enemy's fieet, 
and were blown out of tho ship when 
she exploded, severely, though happi¬ 
ly not mortally scorched. Lord Coch¬ 
rane's vessel, which led the way, though 
directed by that gallant oilicer with the 
most consummate skill and courage, 
was unable to break the boom till the 
Mediator came up, when it gave way. 
A minute thus lost caused her to ox- 
jdode a hundred yards too soon, and 
without any damage to the enemy. No 
sooner, however, was the ^boom burst 
than the other fireships came in, wrap¬ 
ped in fiamos, in quick sucoesaion; and 
this awful spectacle, joined to the tre¬ 
mendous explosions of the Mediator 
and Lord Cochriino’s vessel, produced 
such consternation in the French fleet 
that they all slipped their cables and 
ran ashore in wild confusion. The 
glare of so many prodigious fires, illu¬ 
minating half the heavens, the ilaslies 
of the guns from the forts and retreat¬ 
ing ships, the frequent flight of shells 
and rockets from the fire-vessels,•and 
the bright reflection of *bhe rays of 
light from the sides of the Fronch 
ships in the backgr-ound, formed a 
scene at once animating and sublime. 
One fireship fell on board the Ocean, 
which carried the French. admiral’s 
flag, as she lay grounded on the shore: 
ill an instant the flames spread over 
her. At this moment the Tonuorre 
and Patriote also got entangled in the 
fearful group: inevitable destruction 
seemed to await them all, wheil a sud¬ 
den roll of the sea threw the Tounerre 
aside, and the fireship drifted past. 
When the day dawned at five o’clock, 
half the enemy’s fleet were discerned 
ashore; at half-past seven only two 
were afloat; and Lord Cochrane, who 
had regained his own ship, the Impe- 


rieuse, repeatedly made signal to Lord 
Gambler, who lay twelve miles off, t(» 
advance. The last bore, “Half the 
fleet can destroy the enemy: eleven 
on shore.” ^ 

24. Success as splendid as that gained 
at the Nile or Copenhagen now await¬ 
ed the British admiral, and it had been 
brought within his reach by daring and 
skill not inferior to that of Nelson him¬ 
self. But Nelson was not at the head 
qf the fleet. Inferior to none of the 
captains who followed that immortal 
flag in pen^nal gallantry, Lord Gam¬ 
bler wanted tho moral courage, the 
confidence in himself, which, in haz¬ 
ardous circumstances, is requisite for 
decisive success in a commander. At 
ten minutes before six, Lord Cochrane 
had first made signal that half the fleet 
was ashore; and if the admiral had in¬ 
stantly weighed anchor and< stood in 
to tlje i^ads, he woutd, at eight o’clock, 
have been within reach of fire, when 
only two of them were afloat. Instead 
id this, he did nothing till half-past 
nine ; and then, instead of making tho 
signal to move, merely called a coun¬ 
cil of war of flag-captains to come on 
board hia ship. In consequrace, it was 
not till a quarter before emven that 
the fleet weighed; and then, having 
advanced half-way, it; anchored jagaiii 
six miles from the enemy, in the be¬ 
lief ^hat their ships could not be got 
off, and that it was hazardous, till the 
tide had risen higher, to venture far¬ 
ther in amidst the intricate shoals of 
Basque Roads. The .^tna bomb and 
some frigates and lighter vessels were, 
however, moved on under the orders of 
Captain Bligh, Meanwhile the French 
evinced extraordinaiy activity in get¬ 
ting their vessels off the shore, and, as 
the tide rose, several were 4<)ated and 
warped up the Chareute. 

25. Stung to the quick by seeing his 
noble prizes thus eluding his grasp, 
Lord Cochrane, with heroic gallantry, 
advanced himself to the attack in his 
frigate the Impeiieuse, He was quick- 
I ly followed by Captain Bligh with the 

bomb (fhd light vessels, and a heavy can¬ 
nonade was commenced on the most ex¬ 
posed of the enemy’s ships. The Cal¬ 
cutta of fifty g\ins quickly struck her 
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colours to the Impetieuse, the Ville de 
Vareovie aud Aquilon soon after yield* 
ed to the concentric fire of the other 
frigates, and viere. burned as soon as 
the prisoners were removed; and the 
Tonuerre was set on fir^" by her own 
crew, and blew up. So general was 
the consternation on the part of the 
enemy, that another French seVenty- 
four, the Tourville, was abandoned by 
its crew, and might have been taken 
possession of *by an English boat's 
crew, which, unaware of its condition, 
accidentally came very neyr. The In- 
dienne frigate was also burned by the 
French, The other ships,^ however, 
though Beriously injured, and two of 
them rendered unserviceable by being 
thrown ashore in the tempestuous gale, 
were by great efforts got afloat dur¬ 
ing the high tides which followed the 
strong westerly wind that prevailed 
during the actioff, and warped into, 
safe anchorage in the upx>er part of 
the Charente. 

26. Lord Cochrane was deservedly 
made a Knight of the Bath for the 
admirable skill and coolness exhibited 
by him on this trying occasion; and 
tWe cannot be a doubt, when the 
French adbounts are conij>ared with 
the English, that, if he h^ Lad the 
command of the fleet, the whole ene¬ 
my’s ships would have been destroyed. 
Such as it was, the success was almost 
equal to that of Lord Howe in those 
teeas* fifteen years before, and it Would 
have thrown the nation into transports 
of joy at the commencement of the 
war. But Lord Nelson had spoiled 
the English for anything less than 
complete success; and murmurs soon 
began to spread against Lord Gambier 
for not having in a more energetic 
inanner supported Lord Cochrane on 
that occasfon.' These were soon mate* 
riolly increased by the strong charges 
openly advanced against the comman¬ 
der-in-chief by Admiral Harvey, the 
second in command, one of the bravest 
captains of Trafalgar, who burned with 
desire to signalise himself against the 
enemy, and had expressed his opinion 
on the occasion perhaps with more 
frankness than discretion. Lord Coch¬ 
rane also intimatedi that if the thanks 
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of the House of Commons were moved 
to Lord GUiinbier, he would oppose it 
in parliament. The result was, that 
Admiral Harvey was brought to a 
court-martial .for the words he had 
uttered, cashiered, and dismissed the 
service, though he was shortly after 
restored for his gallantry at Trafalgar, 
with the general approbation of the 
navy. Lord Gambier, after a protract¬ 
ed trial, was acquitted by his court- 
martial, and afterwards received the 
thanks of both houses of parliament, 
as well as Lord Cochrane aud the other 
officers and men employed on the oc¬ 
casion. 

27. Napoleon's opinion on this mat¬ 
ter was decided. “ Cochrane," said he, 
“not only could have destroyed the 
whole French ships, but he might and 
would have taken them out, had th^ 
English admiral supported him as he 
ought to ha\e done; for, in conse- 
queuco of ,the signal mado by the 
French admiral for every one to shift 
for himself, they became panic-struck, 
and cut their cables. Their dread of 
the fireships was so great, that they 
actually threw their powder overboard, 
so that they could have offered very 
little resistance. Fear deprived the 
French captains of their senses. Had 
Cochrane been supported, he would 
have taken eveiy one of the ships,” 
Impressed with these ideas, the French 
Emi>eror b»*oftght the officers of bis 
lost vessels to trial; and Lafond, the 
captain of the Calcutta, was condemn¬ 
ed and executed, and two others were 
sentenced to imprisonment. 

28. Lord Cochrane was, after the 
death of Nelson, the greatest naval 
commander of that age of glory. Equal 
to his great predecessor in personal 
gallantry, enthusiastic ardour, and de¬ 
votion to his country, he was, perhaps, 
his superior in original genius, inven¬ 
tive jiower, and inexhaustible resources. 
Tbeskffland indefatigable perseverance 
with which, during the Spanish war, 
when in command only of hia own fri¬ 
gate, he alarmed and distracted the 
whole coast from Toulon to Barcelona, 
has never been surpasBed; with the 
crew of a frigate, which did not exceed 
three hundi-ed and fifty men, he kept 
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tea thotiBand of the enemy constantly 
occupied. It was his misfortune to 
arrive at manhood an<l high command 
only towards the close of the warj 
when the enemy’s fleets had disappear¬ 
ed from the ocean, and the gloiious 
opportunities of its earliei** years had 
passed away: more truly than Alex¬ 
ander the Great, he might have wept 
that there no longer remained a world 
to conquer. His coolness in danger 
was almost unparalleled even in the 
English navy, and in the days of Nel¬ 
son and Collingwood; * and his men 
hod such confidence in his judgment 
and resouroes, that they would have 
followed wherever he led, even to the 
cannon’s mouth. Unhappily fur him¬ 
self and his country, he engaged with 
little discretion when ashore in party 
politics; he stood forth os a prominent 
opponent of government on various oc¬ 
casions, on which he unnecessarily put 
himself forward in contests with which 
he had no concern; whil^* his strong 
inventive turn led him, when unem¬ 
ployed, to connect himself with some 
transactions with which his heroic qua¬ 
lities had no affinity, 

29. In consequence of these unhappy 
indiscretions and connections, he was, 
towards the close of the war, brought 
to trial before the court of King’s 
Bench, for a hoax practised for job¬ 
bing purposes on the Stock Exchange, 
and, under the direction of ^ord Ellen- 
borough, convicted and sentenced tojm- 
prisonment and an ignoininK>us punish¬ 
ment, the worst part of which the bet¬ 
ter feeling of government led them to 
remit. The result was, that the hero 
of Basque Roads was dismissed the 
navy, bereft of his honours, and driven 
into the service of the South Ameri¬ 
can republics, where his exploits, of 
the most extraordinary and romantic 
character, powerfully contributed to 
destroy the last relics of the Si)aniBh 
empire in that quarter, and establish 

* In Basque Roads, a seaman, sitting by 
Lord Cochrane's side in the boat, wtis killed 
by a caiufon-shot. from one of the French 
vossels, when in the act of h>Qking through 
a telescope at the enemy's fleet. Without 
saying a woid, Or averting hU eye, Cochrono 
took the instrument out of the dead man's 
hand, and completed the observation. 


the doubtful ascendancy of democratic 
fervour. But in a fi-ee country no deed 
of injustice, whether popular or min¬ 
isterial, can permanently blast a noble 
character. With the changes of time, 
the power which had oppressed Eng¬ 
land’s greatest existing naval hero 
passed away: another generation suc¬ 
ceeded, to which his exploits were an 
object of admiration, his weaknesses 
of forgiveness, his wrongs of commis¬ 
eration. One of the most deservedly 
popular acts of the new ministry, which 
succeeded to the helm after the over¬ 
throw of th^ Tory administration, was 
to restorck him to the rank and the 
honours of which he had been de¬ 
prived; and there remains now, to 
the historian, only the grateful duty 
of landing his humble efforts to aid 
in rescuing from unmerited obloquy 
the victim of aristocratic, as. he has 
frequency done thc%e of popular in- 

juatide.+ 

30. The defeat and blockade of the 
French squadron in Basque Roads was 
quicklyfelt in the captureof the French 
West India Islands, to relieve which 
was the object of its ill-fated sortie 
from Brest harbour. A British expe¬ 
dition sailed from Jamaica, dhd appear- 

t Lord Cochrane was tried for alleged ac¬ 
cession to the Block Exchange hoax, bcfoi'o 
a moat able and powerful judge. Lord EUen- 
boTougl), and, being conviHod, was sentenced 
to iirf)jrisonuicnt and the pillory. There cmi 
bo no doubt tiiat the evidence tending to 
connect him with the facts charged was of a 
very strong, though chiefly of a circumstan¬ 
tial kind, and the Judge was oOnstrained to 
exhibit the case in au unfavourable light 
against the accused to the jury. Yet Ujo 
author, after hearing Lord Cochrane deliver 
his defence in the House of Commons, ou 
July 7,1814, has never outertaiued a doubt 
of his iimocoiice ; aitd, even if the facts 
charg^ had boon distinctly brought honie 
to him, it was surely a most unwarrantable 
stretch to sentence to the degrad^g pimisb- 
nicni of the piilory so heroic a ehanictor, 
especially for a proceeding Involving no 
moral turpitude, and rarely, if evoif, before 
or since, made tlnf object of punishment. 
This part of the sentence viss immediately 
and most properly remitted by TOvomment; 
but the result of the trial hung heavy on the 
hero of Basque Roads in this country it>r 
twenty years afterwards. In 1847 he was. 
from thtS general sense now entertained of 
the iniustice bo hud undergone, restored to 
his rank.in the navy and to the honours of 
the Bath, with the unanimous approval of 
the nation. 
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ed off Martinique in the end of Janu¬ 
ary. The landing was effected with¬ 
out any resistance; and the enemy 
having been defeated in a general ac¬ 
tion some days after, th<w were shut 
up in Fort Bo\irbon, the principal 
stronghold in the island, which shortly 
after surrendered at discretion, with 
three thousand men. This waii fol¬ 
lowed, some months afterwards, by a 
successful descent on the colony and 
fortress of St Domingo, which, with 
two battalions of infantry, were take’b 
by General Carmichael. Cayenne ivas 
also reduced ; so that, as Cuba and the 
other Spanish settlements iurthose lati¬ 
tudes were now allied colonies, the 
French flag was entirely excluded from 
the West Indies. 

31. The Isle of France in the Indian 
ocean Wiis at the same time strictly 
blockaded, and, it was foreseen, must 
ere long capitulate ; the Isle qf Bourt 
bon surrendered on the 21 fit Septem¬ 
ber; the French settlement on the 
Senegal river, on the western coast 
Africa, had fallen into the hands of 
the English; and preparations were 
making on a great scale for an attack 
on Batavia, and the important island 
of Java ill the Indian archipelago. 
Thus, in every direction, the last dis¬ 
tant settlements of Napoleon wore fall¬ 
ing into the hands of the British; and, 
at the time when tlie triuix^aut 
conclusion of the Austrian war seemed 
to give him the undisputed command 
of continental Europe, the maritime 
superiority of England was producing 
its natural results, in the successive 
acquisition of the whole colonies of the 
globe. 

32. Important success also attende<l 
the British arms, both by soa and land, 
in the Mediterranean. A powerful 
naval expedition was despatched in 
autumn, by Lord Collingi^ood, with 
sixteen hundred land, troops on board, 
who, after a flight resistance, made 
themselves masters of the seven islands 
of Zante, Cepbalonia, Cloifu, &c., which 
wrere permanently placed under the 
jmtection and sway of Great dBritain. 
The importance of this acquisition was 
not at that period perceived; but it 
was instantly felt by Napoleon, whose 
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views for the prosecution of the mari¬ 
time contest were essentially wound 
up writh the extension of his naval 
power in the Archipelago. By giving 
Great Britain a permanent footing in 
the neighbourhood of Greece, and the 
command df Corfu, the flnest harbour 
and strongest fortress in the Adriatic, 
it powerfully contributed in the end 
to counterbalance the influence of the 
cabinet of St Petersburg in that quar¬ 
ter, and may be regarded as tlie flrat 
step in a series of events linked to¬ 
gether by a chain of necessary though 
unperceived connection—the Greek Re¬ 
volution—the battle of Navarino—the 
prostration of Turkey—the establish¬ 
ment of a Christian government iu 
Greece—the subjugation of Pcrahi by 
Russia—and the rapid extension of 
Muscovite influence in Khorassan. 
These events are destined, to all hu¬ 
man appearance, in their ultimate con- 
8 f*quouces, to roll back to the the 
lido of civilised conquest—array the 
powers of the West in fearful collision 
in Central Asia—and prepare, in the 
hostile efforts of ISuropean ambition, 
that general regeneration of the tro¬ 
pical regions, which, for mysterious 
purposes, Providence has hitherto pre¬ 
vented from taking place by the deso¬ 
lating sway of Mahometan power, 

33. In conformity with the eaniest 
desire expressed by the Austrian gov¬ 
ernment, t^lr a diversion of consider¬ 
ably magnitude should be attempted 
on the coanit of Italy, an expedition 
was prepared in tlio Sicilian harbours 
in the course of this summer, to men¬ 
ace the coast of Naples. As usual, 
however, the British government were 
so tardy in their operations, that not 
only was ample time given to the ene¬ 
my to prepare for his defence at the 
menaced points, but it was utterly 
impossible that the attempt could have 
any benefleial effect on the vital line 
of operations in the valley of the Dan¬ 
ube. The fleet, having no less than 
fifteen thousand troops, half British, 
and half Sicilian, on l^ard, did not set 
sail from Palermo till the beginning of 
June ; that is to say, more than a 
month after the Archduke John had 
retired from Italy, and the theatre of 
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contest between him and Eugene Beau* 
hartmis had been traDsfci*red to the 
Hungarian plains. It at first met 
with considerable success. The island 
of Ischia, which fonna so conspicuous 
an object in the bay of Naples, was 
assaulted and carried by tlAs British 
troops; Procida was next taken, close 
to the shore, with a flotilla of forty 
gun-boats, fifteen hundred prisoners, 
and a hundred pieces of cannon ; while 
a detachment of the English forces, 
landing in the straits of Messina, took 
possession of the castle of Scylia and 
the chain of fortified iK>sts opposite to 
Sicily. These advantages had at first 
the effect of spreading a great alarm 
along the Neapolitan coast, and occa¬ 
sioning the recall of a considerable 
body of men whom Murat had detach¬ 
ed to the support of the Viceroy; but 
they led to no other or more durable ■ 
result. This powerful Ikitish force, 
nearly as large as that which gained 
the battle of Virneira, and* which, if 
landed and skilfully brought into ac¬ 
tion, would probably have overthrown 
the whole army of Naples, was shortly 
after withdrawn without attempting 
anything farther, by the instructions 
of government, who intended this only 
as a diversion; and the fortified posts 
at Scylla, after being several times 
taken and retaken, were at length aban¬ 
doned to the enemy. This exjjedition, 
from its ti\rdy appeariinct* snd incon¬ 
siderable exploits, could hardly be sfi^d | 
to have contributed much to aid the I 
common cause; but, from the alarm | 
which it diffused through the Italian : 
I>eninsula, it had a powerful effect in 
accelerating the ecclesiastical revolu¬ 
tion which has already been noticed, 
and may be regarded as the immediate 
cause of tl^e arrest of the Pope, which 
in its ultimate effects produced such 
important results. 

34. A maritime operation, attended 
with more decisive results, took place 
in autumn, in the bay of Genoa. A 
detachment of the Toulon fleet having 
put to sea, with a view to carry suc¬ 
cours to the FVench troops in the bay 
of Rosas, which were cut ofi* by the 
Spaniards from direct communication 
with their own country, they were im- 


' mediately chased by Lord Colli ngwood, 
who blockaded that port ; and, after 
a hard pursuit, the ships of war were 
forced to separate from the convoy, 
and three ships of the line and one 
fiigate driven hahore, where they were 
bxirned by their crews, to prevent them 
from falling into the hands of the 
British.* Meanwhile the transports, 
under convoy of a frigate and some 
smaller armed ships, in all eleven ves¬ 
sels, having taken refuge in the bay of 
Rolas, under protection of the power¬ 
ful castle and batteries there, deemed 
themselves bJ^ond the reach of attack. 
In that sitiifttion, however, they were 
assailed by a detachment of the Brit¬ 
ish fleet, binder the orders of Captain 
Hallowell, who at once formed the dar¬ 
ing resolution of cutting out the whole 
with the boats of the ships under his 
command. The arrangements for this 
purpose, ipade with tile judgment, ntid 
foresight which might have been ex¬ 
pected from that distinguished hero of 
the^Nilc, were carried into effect by 
Lieutenant Tailour with a spirit and 
resolution above all praise. In sight 
of the fleet, the boats stretched out, 
the crews being at the highest point 
of animation, filling the air with their 
cheers: and rapidly advancing under 
a very heavy fire from the armed ships 
and batteries, carried the whole vessels 
in the* most gallant style, and either 
burned or brought away them all. 
Brilliant, however, as these naval ope¬ 
rations were, they hod no decisive effect 
on the issue of the war. The mari¬ 
time contest was already decided: at 
Trafalgar the dominion of the seas had 
finally passed to the British flag. It 
was at land that the real struggle now 
lay; it was for the deliverance of other 
nations that England now fought; it 
was on the soldiers of Wellington that 
the eyes of the world were turned. 

• 

35. After the retreat o^the English 
to Corunna, and the fall of Madrid, 
affairs in the Peninsula appeared well- 
nigh desperate. In Portu^ there was 
only a corps; of eight thousand British 
solders, chiefly in and around Lisbon, 
upon whom any reliance could be 
placed* For though about six thou* 
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Band men, under Silviera, lay in the 
northern provinces, and the Lusitanian 
legion, of half that amount, on the 
north-eastern frontier, under the able 
guidance of the gallant Sir R. Wilson, 
yet the composition of the forces of 
which these detachments consisted, re¬ 
cently embodied and not yet fully dis¬ 
ciplined, was not such as to ini^ire any 
couEdence as to their ability to con¬ 
tend with regular soldiers, or defend 
the country in the event of a fresh in¬ 
vasion. Their small numerical amdunt 
compelled Cradock, in the Erst instance, 
to concentrate his forced, which he did 
at Passa d’Arcos, close to«, the mouth 
of the Tagus, where he might be in a 
situation to embark with safety, if a 
serious invasion should be attempted. 
Those dispositions, however, naturally 
spread the belief that the English were 
goingtoabandonthecountry,aB they had 
done Galicia; aiAl tumults brpke out 4n 
various quar^rs arising from the dread 
of this anticii>ated desertion. Towards 
the end of February, however, th^ar- 
rival of six thojosand men from &ig- 
land, under Sherbrooke and Mackenzie, 
having augmented Cradock's force to 
fourteen thousand, he was enabled to 
take a position in advance, covering 
the capital, at Saccavino, which soon, 
by reviving confidence, had the effect 
of removing the public apprehensions. 

86. Afikirs in Spain were stilL more 
unpromising. The army of Blake, 
which had suffered so severely at Es¬ 
pinosa and Reynosa, had dwindled 
away to eight or nine thousand ragged 
and half-starved troops, without either 
stores or artillery, who with difficulty 
maintained themselves in the Galician 
mountains: the remains of the soldiers 
of Aragon, about twenty thousand 
strong, had thrown themselves into 
Saragosda, where they were preparing 
to undergo a fresh siege, Castanos’ 
men, who had com^ up from Andalu¬ 
sia, joined ^ some who had escaped 
from Somo-Sieira and Madrid, in all 
twenty-five thousand strong, were in 
La Mancha, and had their headquarters 
at Toledo ; while ten or twelve thou¬ 
sand disorganised levies at Badajoz 
formed a sort of guard for the Central 
Junta, who had established themselves | 
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in that city after the fall of Madrid. 
As to the new levies in Andalusiti, 
Granada, and Valencia^ they were as 
yet too iil-disdplined and remote from 
the scene of action to be capable of 
affording any efficient support to re¬ 
gular troeps in the earlier periods of 
the campaign. And though, in C&'ta- 
lonia, there were at least fifty thousand 
brave men in possession of Gerona, 
Rosas, Tarragona, Tortosa, Lerida, and 
a strong central range of mountains, 
yet they were fully occupied with the 
invaders in their own bounds, and 
without cither seeking succour from, 
or being able to afford succour to the 
neighbouring provinces, resolutely 
maintained on their own hills an ind^ 
I>endent hostility. The patriot forces 
numbered in all scarcely a hundred 
and twenty thousand men, scattered 
over the whole extent of the Peninsula, 
without either any means of uniting 
with each other, any central authority 
to which they yielded obedience, or 
any common object to which they could 
simultaneously be applied. At Madrid, 
Joseph reigned with the apparent con¬ 
sent of the nation. Registers having 
been opened for the inscription of the 
names of th(»Be who were favourable 
to his government, no less than twenty- 
eight thousand heads of families in a 
few days enrolled themselves; and de¬ 
putations from the municipal council, 
the coun^l of the Indies, and all the 
incorporations, waited upon him at 
Valladolid, to entreat that he woiild 
return to the capital and reaesume the 
royal functions, with which he at 
length complied. 

37. On the other hand, the forces of 
Napoleon were much more formidable, 
both from the position which they oc¬ 
cupied, and the number and quality of 
the troops of which they were composed. 
Instead of being spread out, like the 
English and Spanish hosts, round an 
immense circumference, without any 
means of communicating with or sup¬ 
porting each other, they were massed 
together in the oeutral parts of the 
kingdom, and possessed the inestimable 
advantage uf an interior and oompora- 
lively short lino of communication. 
The total Frendi force in the Penin« 
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Bula amounted, even after the Imperiiil 
Guard had departed for Germany, to 
two hundred and eighty thousand in- 
^fantry, and forty'thousand cavalry, of 
whom two hundred and f qrty thousand 
werepresent in the field with the eagles. 
Fifty thousand of this immehse force 
protected the great line of communi¬ 
cation with France, which wasstrength- 
ened by three fortresses, and sixty-four 
fortified posts of correspondence; and 
the corps were so distnbubed that they 
could all support each other in case of 
heed, or combine in any common ope¬ 
rations. The northern provinces were 
parcelled out into military govern¬ 
ments, the chiefs of which communi¬ 
cated with each other by means of 
movable columns, repressed any at¬ 
tempt at insurrection, and levied mili¬ 
tary contributions on the inhabitants 
id the amount not only of all the wants 
of their respective corps, bat in some 
cases including immense fortunes to 
themselves. Nearly the whole charges 
of this enormous force were extorted 
from the conquered provinces. Soult, 
with twenty-three thousand effective 
men, lay at Corunna, while Ney, with 
fourteen thousand, occupied Asturias 
and the northern coast; Launes and 
Moncey, with two corps, about forty- 
eight thousand strong, were charged 
with the siege of Saragossa ; Victor 
was in Estreniadura with twenty-five 
thousand; Morticr, with as ^nany in 
the valley of the Tagus; Sebastian*, 
who had succeeded to the Command 
of Lefebvre’s corps, observed the ene¬ 
my's forces in La Mancha; St Cyr, with 
forty thousand, was stationed in Cata¬ 
lonia; and Joseph, with twelve thou¬ 
sand guards, was at Madrid. 

S8. The spirits of the Spaniards, 
which had been sunk to an extraordi¬ 
nary degree by the disasters of the 
preceding campaign, the capture of 
their capital, and the retreat of the 
English troops from Galicia, were first 
revived by the intelligence of the treaty 
so opportunely and generously con¬ 
cluded by Great Britain, at the mo¬ 
ment of their greatest depression, by 
which she engaged never to conifiude 
Si sepante peace with Napo]eon; and 
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by the resolution expressed in parlia¬ 
ment by the ministers, notwithstand¬ 
ing the gloomy forebodings of the Op¬ 
position, never to abandon the cahse 
of Spanish ind^cndence. These cheer¬ 
ing announcements were speedily fol¬ 
lowed by deeds which clearly evinced 
an unabated resolution to maintain the 
contest/ Measures were set on foot in 
Portugal, evidently preparatory to a 
protracted struggle. General Beres- 
for^ had been appointed by the re¬ 
gency field-marshal in the Portuguese 
service, and ii^rustedwith the arduous 
duty of training and directing the new 
levies in thset kingdom. Twenty thou¬ 
sand of these troops were token into 
British pay, placed under the direction 
of British officers, and admitted to all 
the benefits of British upright admini¬ 
stration : the regency revived and en¬ 
forced the ancient law^ of the monar¬ 
chy, by, which, in periods of peril, the 
whole male population capable oi bear¬ 
ing arms were called out in defence of 
their country: numerous transports, 
filled with stores and muniments of 
war, daily airived at Lisbon, which be¬ 
came a vast depot for the militaxy 
operations of the kingdom, finally, 
the landing of Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
with powerful reinforcements from 
England, was regarded at once as a 
pledge of sincerity in the cause, and the 
harbinger of yet higher glories than he 
had yet acquired. Reanimated by these 
vigorous steps on the part of their 
ally, not less than the breaking out of 
the Aiistriaii war, and withdrawing of 
the Imperial Guai^ from the Peninsula, 
the Central Junta, which was now es¬ 
tablished at Seville, issued a spirited 
proclamation to their countiymen, in 
which, after re(^unting the propitious 
circumstances which were now appear¬ 
ing in their favour, they strongly re¬ 
commended the general adoption of 
the guerilla system t)f.)|farfare, and re¬ 
newed their protestation^ never to 
make peace w^e a single Frenchman 
polluted the Spanish territory, 

89. Saragossa was the first place of 
note whicD was threatened by the 
f^nch arms^ The viciuity of that 
place to the &ont;er of the Empire, its 
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commanding aituation on Uie banks of 
the Ebro, the valour of its inhabitants, 
and the renown which they had ac¬ 
quire by the successful issue of the 
hist siege, all conBpire<| to render its 
early reaction a matter of the highest 
interest to the Emperor. After the 
disastrous issue of the battle of Tudela, 
Falafox, wi^ about fifteen thousand 
regular troops, had thrown himself 
into that city; but their number was 
soon augmented to tliirty thousf^nd, 
by the stragglers who had taken re¬ 
fuge there ^ter that rput, to whom 
were soon joined fifteen thousand 
armed but undisciplinal j>eaBants, 
monks, and mechanics. The enthusi¬ 
asm of this motley crowd was incon¬ 
ceivable ; it recalled, in the nineteenth 
centuiy, the days of Numantia and 
Saguntum, The citizens of the town 
were animated J)y the spirit of demo¬ 
cratic freedom ; the peasaats^ of the 
country by that of devout enthusiasm; 
the monks by religious devotion ; the 
soldiers by former glory—all by pr tri- 
otio fervour. By a singular combina¬ 
tion of circumstances, but one which 
frequently occiared during the Span¬ 
ish wof, the three great principles 
which a^tate mankind—the spirit of 
religion, the fervour of equality, the 
glow of patriotism—^were all called in- 
^ action at the same time, and con¬ 
spired to stimulate one comihon re- 
siatance. Thence the obstinate defence 
of Saragossa, and its deathless fame. 

40. The defences of the place had 
been considerably strengthened since 
the former siege. The weak or ruined 
parts of the wall had been repaired, 
additional parapets erected in the most 
exposed situations, the suburbs includ¬ 
ed in new fortifications, barriers and 
trenchps drawn across the principal 
streets, and the houses looplmled; so 
that, evan if the rampart were sur- 
mouhted, a for^pidableresistance might 
be aniiciifitted in the interior of the 
town. General Doyle, of the British 
service, had, ever since the termination 
of the first siege, been indefatigable in 
his efforts to strengthen thi place. A 
large quantity of l^glish muskets was 
distributed among the inhabitants; 
ammunition, stores, -and provisions, 


were provided in abundance; the solid 
oonstmetion of the storehouses dimi¬ 
nished to a considerable degree the 
chances of a successful bomb^ment; 
and one hun(lred an^ eighty guns, dki^, 
tributed on the ramparts, gave token 
of a mucR more serious resistance than 
on the last memorable occasion. Such 
was the confidence of the Aragonese in 
the strength of the ramparts of Sara- 
gosBii, the unconquerable spirit of its 
garrison, and the all-poweriul protec¬ 
tion of Our Lady of the Pillar, that, on 
the approach of the French troops to 
invest the town, the peasants from all 
quarters flocked into it, burning with 
ardour, and undaunted in resolution, 
BO as to swell its defenders to fifty 
thousand men. But they brought 
with them, as occurred in Athens 
when besieged by the Lacedemonians, 
the seeds of a contagious malady, 
which among its now crowded dwell¬ 
ings spread with alarming rapidity, 
and in the end proved more fktd even 
than the sword of the enemy. 

41. Palafox exercised an absolute 
authority over the city; end such was 
the patriotic ardour of the inhabitants, 
that all his orders for the public de¬ 
fence were obeyed without a moment’s 
hesitation, even though involving the 
sacrifice of the most valuable property, 
or deai'est attachments of the people. 
If a house in the neighbourhood was 
require(V to bo demolished to make 
Way for the fire of the ramparts, hard¬ 
ly was the order given than the pro¬ 
prietor himself levelled it with the 
ground. The shady groves, the deli¬ 
cious gardens in which the citizens so 
much delighted, were laid waste by the 
axe: in a few days the accumulated 
wealth of centuries disappeared in the 
environs of the town, before the breath, 
of patriotism. F^fox’s provident 
care extended to every department, 
his spirit animated every rank; but 
such was the ardour of the people that 
their voluntary supplies anticipated 
every requisition, and amply pnmded 
for the multitude now accumulated 
within the walls. Terror was sum¬ 
moned to the aid of loyalty, and the 
fearful engines of popular power, the 
scaffold and the ge^ows, were erected 
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on the public square, where some uu- 
Iiapp 7 wretches, suspected of a leaning 
to the enemy, were indignantly exe¬ 
cuted. 

42. To attack a town defended by 
^fty thousand armed men, animated 
by such a spirit, was truly a •formid¬ 
able undertaking; but the forces which 
Napoleon put at the disposal of his 
genei^ls were adequate to the enter¬ 
prise. Two strong cor)>s, numbering 
together forty-three thousand combat¬ 
ants,* present with the eagles, were 
placed under the command of Marshals 
Moncey and Mortier; and the opera¬ 
tions of the sioge began in good cai^iest 
ill the middle of December. The for¬ 
tified outpost of Torrero was carried 
after a slight resistance, the garrison 
I laving wiUidrawu into the town ; but 
an assault, two days afterwards, upon 
the suburb in the same quarter, though 
at first successful, was finally repulsed 
with great slaughter by Palafox, who 
hastened to the menaced poinf, and by 
his example powerfully contributed to 
restore the day. An honourable capi¬ 
tulation was then proposed by Mortier, 
accompanied with the intimation that 
Madrid had fallen, and the English 
were retiring before Napoleon to their 
ships. But even this disheartening 
intelligence had no ufion the re¬ 
solution of the brave governor, who 
replied, that if Madrid had fallen, it 

* ColoHol Napier (PeniMU^ar IfiR*, ii. 251 
Bays, that the besieging force was only 85,000* 
but this is a mistake, as the numbei's proved 
by the Imporiftl Mustur^RolU, published by 
order of the French government, were as 
follows:— 

Third corps—Junot’s— 

Iiifantiy and cavalry, . . 22,473 

Artillery, .... 78S 

Fifth coriis—Moitior’s— 

Infantry and cavalry, . . 22,r>07 

Artilleiy..1,000 

Heavyarullery, officers and men, 542 

Bu^nocra* ostahlisbment,. . 1,017 

Total, 49,0S7 

Of the Tldrd coim only sixteen thousand 
five hundred of the iufontry and cavalry 
wore employed iti the siege, the remainder 
being dovotra to keeping up the oombiunicti- 
tions; making the tome aotuolly employed 
in the siego forty-three thousand mm.— 
Beluax Joumaux det Siigu dant la F^ia- 
sidc, vol. ii. S33, 830: on official work of 
gimt accura^ and splendour.. 


was because it had been sold^ but that 
the ramparts of Saragossa wei^e still 
untouched, and be would buxy himself 
and his soldiers under its ruins rather 
than capitulate. Despairing now of ef^ 
fectingan acoornmodation, the French 
marshals completed the investment of 
the town on both sides'of the river; 
and the parallels being at length con¬ 
siderably advanced, a powerful fire was 
opened on the walls, especially on the 
conyputs of the Augustines, the Capu¬ 
chins and Santa Engrocia, the only 
structures resepibling bastions in their 
whole circumference. 

43. MurshiflJunot arrived and took 
the command of the besieging force oil 
the 2d Janftary. Every day and night 
thereafter was signalised by bloody 
combats. Sorties were daily attempted 
by the Spanish troops, and sometimes 
wiUi Biiccess. But in s^ite of all their 
efforts ^he» progress ot the besiegers 
was sensible, and, by the mkldlo of 
January, almost all the fortified posts 
outside the rampart had fallen into 
their hands. The feeble parapet of the 
wall was soon levelled by the French 
oanuun; and tho heroic Spanish gun¬ 
ners had no defence but bags o\ earth, 
which the citizens replaced as fast as 
they were sluittercd by the euemy's 
shot, joined to their own unconquer¬ 
able courage. The tiie-de-pont of tho 
Huerba*was carried with very little 
loss ; and though the bridge itself was 
blown up by the besieged, the enemy 
made their way across stream, and 
from fifty-five pieces of heavy cannon 
thunder^ on the mouldering rampart, 
which in that place was so dilapidated 
as to give way after a few hours’ bat¬ 
tering. But, meanwhile, the Span¬ 
iards were not idle. Eveiy inch of 
ground was resolutely contested, and 
the most extraordinary means were 
taken to*keep up tho spirits of the be¬ 
sieged. A report wa^pread by the ^ 
generals, and gained impiteh credence, 
that tho Emperor hod been defeated, 
several of the marshals killed, and that 
Don Francisco Palafox, brother to the 
commandef-iu-chief, was approaching 
with a powerful army to raise the siege. 
In truth, Don Philippe Perena, a gue¬ 
rilla leader, had succeeded in drawing- 
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together bis thousand peasants, with 
whom he kept the field in Aragon, and 
disquieted the rear of the French 
army. And although neither the num¬ 
bers nor composition of this force was 
such as to give them ahy serious alarm, 
the knowledge of its existence had a 
Burprising etfect in supporting the 
efforts of the besieged, who now stood 
much in need of such encouragement, 
from the crowded condition of the 
population shut ujj within the narrow 
circle of the old walls, and the ^fear¬ 
ful ravages which contagious maladies 
were making among the indigent and 
siifibring multitude, driven into crowd¬ 
ed cellars to avoid the terrible and in¬ 
cessant fire of the enemy’s^bomhs and 
cannon-shot. 

44. Matters were in this state when 
Marshal Lannes aiTived, intrusted by 
Napoleon, who was dissatisfied with the 
progress made? with the general direc¬ 
tion of the Biego, and the cbmmand 
of both the corjis employed in its pro¬ 
secution. The influence of liis mgster- 
mind speedily appeared in the increas¬ 
ed energy of the attacks, and more 
thorough co-operation of the ti'oops 
engaged in the undcitaking. Sovenil 
nocturftal sorties attempted by the Span¬ 
iards to retard their jjrogresB towanls 
theconveutof Santa Kugraciajwhicli it¬ 
self formed a prominent pnrtof the wall 
towards the river, having failed to stop 
the besiegers, an assault on that quar¬ 
ter was ordered by Marshal Lanues on 
the 27th at noon. Two practicable 
breaches had been made in that quar¬ 
ter, and a third nearer the centre of the 
town, in the convent of Santa Kngra- 
cia. The tolling of the great bell of 
the new tf*wcr warned the Saragos¬ 
sans of the approach of the enemy, and 
all instantly hastened to the post of 
dange^. Hardly had they arrived when 
the assaulting columns ap})eared at the 
breaches; vast ^wds of during men 
issued from I'he trenches, and with 
loud shouts rushed on to the attack. 
Such was the vigour of the assault 
that, after a hard struggle, the French, 
though twice repulsed, at length suc¬ 
ceeded in making themselves masters 
of the convent of St Joseph; while, 
in the centre, the attacking column 
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at Santa Engracia, after reaching the 
summit of the breach, was hurled 
headlong to its foot by a gallant eflbrt 
of the Spanish soldiers. Returning 
again, however, with redoubled vigour 
to the charge, they not only penetrated, 
but mutie themselves masters of the 
adjoining convent, where, in spite of 
the efforts of the besieged to dispossess 
them, they maintiiined themselves till 
evening. All night the tocsin rang in¬ 
cessantly to call the citizens to the 
scone of danger, uijd devoted crowds 
rushed with indomitable courage to 
the very mouth of the enemy’s guns; 
but though they fought from every 
house and window with the most des¬ 
perate resolution, they could not drive 
the assailants fi-om the posts they had 
won- 

45. The walls of Saragossa had now 
gone to the ground; and an ordinary 
gairison, having lost its military de- 
i^nces, would never have thought of 
prolongibg the contest. But the valour 
of the inhabitants remained; and from 
the ruins of all regulated or acknow¬ 
ledged modes of defence emerged the 
redoubtable warfare of the i)eople. On 
the very next day the commander of 
their engineers, Ran Qenis, a man of 
equal professional skill and resolution, 
fell on the batteiy of Palafox. Though 
his manners were gentle, yet he had 
the true spirit of a soldier, and often 
said, “Jt is needless ever to cite me 
to a council of war in which there is 
to be a qticstion of capitulating; my 
opinion is, we can, under all circum- 
stiinces, defend ourselves.” The French 
chief of engineers, La Coste, a young 
man of similar acquirements and val¬ 
our, perished at the same time; but 
the loss of their skilled talents 
now of little moment. The dreadful 
war from house to house had com¬ 
menced, in which individual courage 
more than directing talent was fh- 
quired. No sooner was it discovered 
that the enemy had effected a lodg¬ 
ment within the walls, than the people 
assembled in crowds in every house 
and building near the sti*uoture8 which 
they occupied, and kept up so in¬ 
cessant a Are on the assailants that 
for some days Lannes deemed it not 
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advisable to provoke an open combat, 
but to confine his efforts to strength¬ 
ening the posts he had won, and pre- 
jtaring the way for fai-ther progress by 
the more certain method# of sap and 
mine. Meanwhile the passions of the 
jieople were roneod to tho verj^ highest 
lAtch. by the dread of treason or any 
accommodation with the enemy; and 
l»opular vehemence, overwhelming all 
the restraints of law or order, sacri¬ 
ficed, almost every night, persons to 
the blind suspicious of the iniiliitude, 
who were found hanging in the morn¬ 
ing on gallows erected in the Cusso and 
inai'ket-place. 

46. The enemy’s efforts were di¬ 
rected chiefly against the convents of 
San Augustin and ^anta Monaca, and 
a breach having been effected in their 
walls, they were carried by assault; 
but the assailants, having endeavoured, 
after this success, to penetrate into 
the principal street of the C^seo, were 
repulsed with great slaughter. Every 
house, every room in the quarters 
where the attack was going on with 
most vehemence, became the theatre 
of mortal combat. As the original 
assailants and defenders were killed or 
wounded, others were hurried forward 
to the spot. The dead and the dying 
lay heaped upon each other to the 
height of several feet above the ground; 
but, mounting on this ghastly })ile, the 
undaunted foemen still mainteiiicd the 
fight for hours together, with suck 
obstinacy that no progress bould be 
made on either side ; and not un- 
frequently, while still fast lucked in 
the deadly stniggle, the whole—dead, 
dying, and combatants—were together 
blown into the air by the explosion 
of the mines beneath. Yet even these 
awful catastrophes were turned by the 
besieged to their advantage; the ruined 
Walls afforded no protection to tho 
French soldiers ; and, from the ad¬ 
joining windows, the Aragonese marks¬ 
men* brought down, with unerring aim, 
every hostile figure thatappeared among 
the ruins. 

47. Taught by these dangers, the 
French engineers diminished thocharge 
of powder in their mines, so os to blow 
up the inside of the houses only, with¬ 


out throwing down the external walls; 
and in these lialf-ruined edifices they 
maintained themselves, and pushed on 
fresh mines and attacks. Still, how¬ 
ever, the com^nts and churches re¬ 
mained in the Sands of the Spaniards; 
and as long as these maa#y structure.'^ 
were garnsoned by their undaunb'd 
troops, the progress of the French was 
not only extremely slow, but liable to 
continual disaster from the sallies, 
oftep successful, of tho besieged, and 
the countermines with which they 
thwarted the jjrogreas of the subter¬ 
raneous attacks. Disheartened by this 
murderous, %nd apparently intermin¬ 
able warfare, which continued with¬ 
out intermission, night and day. for 
three weeks, the French soldiers be¬ 
gan to munnnr at their lot; they al¬ 
most despaired of conquering a city 
where every house was^efeuded liko a 
citftdeiwW'here every street could be 
won only *by torrents of blood, and 
vicioiy was attained only by destruc¬ 
tion# tho wounded, the sick, had fear¬ 
fully thinned their ranks; and that de¬ 
pression was rapidly spreading amongst 
them which is so often the forerunner 
of the greatest calamities. ^carce a 
fourth of the town," said they, “is 
won, and we are already exhausted. 
We must wait for reinforcements, or 
we shall all perish among these ruins, 
which %ill become our own tombs be¬ 
fore we can force the last of these 
fanatics from the last of their dens. 

48. But while depression was thus 
paralysing the arm of the besiegers, 
the misei-ies of the besieged were in¬ 
comparably greater. The incessant 
shower of bombs and cannon-b^ls 
which fell upon the town, had for a 
month past obliged the whole inhabi¬ 
tants, not actually combating, take 
refuge in the cellars; and the close con¬ 
finement of BO vast a multitude in these 
narrow and gloomy«it|gd^i joined to 
the failure of provisions, Slur mental de¬ 
pression springing from the unbound¬ 
ed calamities with which they were 
surrounded, induced a temble fever, 
which was^ow making the most dread¬ 
ful ravages. What between the devas¬ 
tations of the epidemic and the sword 
of the enemy, several thousands, in the 
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middle of February, were dying every 
day; room could not be found in the 
ch^ebbousea for auch a multitude of 
bodies, and the living and dead were 
slmt up togetherin these BubterraneouB 
ab^es; while the roax^ of artilleiy, the 
explosion of mines, the (nnsh of fall¬ 
ing houses, the dames of conflagmtion, 
and the alternate shouts and cries of 
the combatants, shook the city night 
and day without intermission above 
their heads. Happy those who 'ex¬ 
pired amidst this scene of unutter¬ 
able woe! yet even they bequeathed 
with their last breath th the survivors 
the most solemn injunctions to con¬ 
tinue to the last this unparalleled 
struggle; and from these dons of the 
living and the dead issued daily crowds 
of warriors, attenuated, indeed, and 
livid, but who maintained, with un¬ 
conquerable resolution, a desperate re¬ 
sistance. But ^ixuman nature, e*ienin 
its moat exalted mood, oatmo4 go be¬ 
yond a certain point. Saragossa was 
about to fell; but, like Numantiot'and 
Saguntum, she, was to leave a name 
immortal in the annals of mankind. 

49. Such was the heroic spirit which 
animated the inhabitants, that it in¬ 
spired 4ven the softer sex to deeds of 
valour. Among these Augustina Zar¬ 
agoza was peculiarly distinguished. 
She had served with unshaken courage 
a cannon near the gate of Poilillo at 
the former siege, and she again took 
her station there when the enemy re¬ 
turned. “ See general V* said she to 
Palafox when he visited that quarter, 
^ I am a^in with my old friena" Her 
huabatti^eing struck by a cannon-ball 
as ltd'ii|i^ed the battery, she calmly 
st^l^ped into his place, and pointed the 
guh as be lay bleeding at her side. 
Frequ^ily she was to be seen at the 
h«Ad of an assaulting party, wrapped 
in her cloak, sword in hau^ cheering 
Oja the soldiers discharge of their 
She length taken prisoner; 
but being taken d^gerously ill, and 
carried to the French hospitsl, she 
contrived to escape. A female corps 
was formed to cany provftdona and 
water to the oombatauts* and remove 
the wounded, at. the head of vdiich 
was Donna Benita, a ladj of rank. 


[oHaP. LXI. 

Several hundred women and chil¬ 
dren perished during the siege, not by 
bomra or cannon - shot, but in actual 
combat,* 

50. Marshal Lannes, unshaken by 
the murmurs of his troops, was inde- 
fatigablS in his endeavours to prose¬ 
cute the siege to a successful issue. 
He pointed out to them, with justice, 
Uiat the losses of the besieged greatly 
exceeded their own, and tlut, even u 
the fierceness of their defence should 
continue unabated, their destruction 
must speedily ensue from the united 
ravages of famine and pestilence. Mean¬ 
while, intelligence arrived of the eva¬ 
cuation of G^cia by the English, and 
various successes in other parts of 
Spain; and these aflvices having some¬ 
what elevated their spirits, a general 
assault took place on the 18th on both 
banks of the Ebro. The division Gazan 
burst with^irresiatible violence into the 
suburb on the left bank, which tlie 
Spaniards had hitherto held; and push* 
ing on to the convent of Sb Lazar, 
which stood on the water's edge, after 
a bloody repulse, made good tlieir en¬ 
trance through an enormous breach 
which their artillery had made in its 
walls. This important acquisition ren¬ 
dered the suburb no longer tenable; 
and its brave defenders wore forced to 
retreat across the bridge into the town. 
Part effected their object, amidst a ter- 
mfic fireiof grape, bombs, and musket- 
fi&ot, which i^ed them from ooth 
sides in fushing through the perilous 
defile; the remainder, to the number 
of fifteen hundred, after vainly endea¬ 
vouring to cut their way through the 
dense masses of the enemy, were sur¬ 
rounded, and, having exhausted thtdr 
ammunition,were made prisoners. This 

* ''Upon the bulwarks now appeared bold 

Tbat learful bond that late for dread w&a 
fiod; 

The women ^t^prinda'sstrength behold, 
countty's love to war onoouragod; 

They weapons got, and fight like menthey 
Would, 

Their gowns tuck'd up, their locks were 
loose and spread, 

Sharp darts they cast, and without dread 
orfbor, 

Expos'd their breasts to save their fortress 
dear.** 

FaibfXx's Ibsio, "Qer. Iib.*xi. 5S. 
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was afatalblow to theSpania^a. Fiffy took l^e resolution to sendhiaaide-de- 
pieoes of keavr artillerj, placed in the camp to Lannes to negotiate for a oapi* 
abandoned suburb, played across the tulation. 

Ebro on the defenoelesst^bouses on the 52. Ike terms he contended for 
quay, and soon lidd them in ruins* were, that the garrison should march 
^fore the besieged could recover from out with the Imnoura of war, and be 
their consternation, Lannescommenced allowed to retire to the nearest Span- 
a furious assault on^the. monastery of ish army: but these proposals were, Of 
the Trinity, near the University; and, course, rejected, and I^nnes at first 
after a viun attempt to cany it by would only consent to protect 
open force, the assailants succeeded in women and childrea Don Pedro Ric, 
making good their entrance during the who, in the name of the junta of Sara- 
confusion occasioned by the expl^ion gossa, was intrusted with the negotia- 
of a .petard. At the same time, a tion, replied ^th great spirit, ^‘That 
mine, charged with sixteen hunch^ would be delivering us to the mercy 
pounds of powder, exploded with a of the enemy; if that be the case, 
terrific sh^k near the Comic Theatre; Saragossa will continue to defend her- 
and six mmes had been run under the self, for she has still weapons, ammuni- 
street of the Cosso, each of which was tion, and, above all, hands." Fearful 
charged with three thousand pounds of driving to desperation a body of 
of powder, more than sufficient to lay men of whose prowess he had recently 
that part of the city in ruins, and ex- hod such ample proof, the French ihar- 
pose naked and defenceless all those shd i»pon agreed to a oapitulatioD, 
quarters which were still held by the by which '*it was stipulated that the 
patriots. * garrison should march out the follow' 

51. Happily it was not necessary to ing morning with the honours of war. 
have recourse to that extremity. Pa- and be conveyed as prisoners of war 
lafox, who, from the commencement into France; the officers retaining their 
of the siege, had discharged with heroic swords, horses, and baggage, and the 
resolution the duties of a commander- soldiers their knapsacks; tbat^ private 
in-ohief, and though laid prostrate for property and pubhc worship slioald be 
nearly a mouth by the prevailing epi- respected, and the armed peasants die- 
demic, still held the keys of the city missed. Situate as the besieged were, 
in his grasps now perceived that fur- these terms could not be regi^ed but 
ther resistance was fruitless. His as eminently favourable, and an en- 
brother, Don Francisco, had ^ot only during monument of their heroic oon- 
beeu unable to throw succours into tlw stonoy. But such was the spirit which 
place, but bad been driven'off to a still animated the people, that they 
distance, and the troops despatched murmured loudly at any capitulation; 
against him had returned to reinforce and it was with difficulty tb%t Ibe 4rul-^ 
the besieging host: the malignant fever ing junta prevented an ix^Niirreetion 
daily made great ravages, among both during the night, for tibe ptixixMie of 
the troops and the inh^itants; hardly continuipg the contest till toe last sx- 
uine thousand of the former remained tremity. 

capable of bearing arms, and the lat- 53. On the following day a^i nocm, 
ter were diminished in a still greater twelve thousand men, for the most 
prc^ortion; there were neither hospi- part pale, emaciated, and livid in hue, 
tals for the thousands of sick who marohed out, and hwii^ surrendered' 
crowded the city, nor medicines for their arms, which hardly 

their relief. lu^iese oiroumstanoes, strength left to hold, to their ooura^ 
this noble chie^ who was so reduced oua enemies, were sent into the Se- 
by fever as to be unable any lonwt to siegers* camp, where they reorived the 
bw the burden of the command, and rations ofVbioh they stood so 
yet knew that, ae soon as the ascen^ in need. ^ The French troops 
dant of his diiaraoter was no lon^r felt, marched into the town; andnev^hfbd 
the resistanoe could not be prmonged, such a spectacle before been exlubited 
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in modem times. Six thousand dead 
bodies still lay unburied in the streets, 
among the fragments of buildings or 
around the churches. Half the houses 
^ere in ruins; infants were striving in 
vain to get nutriment from their dying 
mothers; from the vaults and subter¬ 
raneous rooms a few squalid persona 
of both sexes, like ghosts, were issuing, 
drawing the corpses, hardly distinguish¬ 
able save by their stillness from the 
persons who bore them. The pesti¬ 
lence spread almost visibly from those 
living chomel-houseB, alike on friend 
and foe around. Fiftj^-xuur thousand 
human beings had penshed during the 
siege, of whom only six thousand were 
killed by the sword or fire of the enemy: 
the awful plague had carried off the rest. 
Sixteen Hiousand sick, for the most 
part in a dying state, encumbered the 
town when hostilities ceased, and filled 
everyquarterwithwoe. The'^^penrh had 
three thousand killed and t\*'elve thou¬ 
sand wounded during the struggle.* 
Fifty days of open trenches had f^en 
borne a town defended by nothing 
but a single wall; half that time the 
contest h^ continued with more than 
forty thousand besiegers after that 
feeble defence badfcdlen,and the town, 
in a mOitary sense, was taken. Thirty- 
three thousand cannon-shot and six¬ 
teen thousand bombs, had been thrown 
into the place; yet at the close of the 
siege the assailants were only masters 
of a fourth of the town; thirteen con¬ 
vents and churches had been taken, 
but forty remained to be forced. It 
was domestic pestilence, not foreign 
arms, which subdued Saragossa. Mo- 

* Hogiiiat says the French loss was three 
thousand only, but without specifying whe¬ 
ther it was killed, or killed and wounded; 
and it seems clear that it was the former only 
—an obscurity which has misled many later 
writers.' It is incrodible that forty-three 
thousand French, headed by Lannes, should 
have been arrested for fllW days of open 
trenches, andri^S^ jeks of desperate con¬ 
flicts fnoin h^Seto house, by a resistance 
which cost them only three thousand roan.'- 
Hogiuat. 49, £1; and Schepeler, Hist, ds la 
Guerre iffSspagntt ii. 196, 196./ In fket, wo 
have the authority of Suchet for the asser¬ 
tion, that Juuot's corps in May,' which, at 
the commencement of the siege, was twenty, 
three thousand strong, could only muster ten 
thousand men at its termination.^ucnirr, 
it 14, 16. 


[chap. IXI, 

dern Europe has not so memorable a 
siege to recounf; and to the end of 
the world, it will stand forth in unde¬ 
caying lustre, a monument of heroic 
devotion, which will thrill the hearts of 
the brave and the generous throughout 
eveiy succeeding age. 

54. The lustre which the French 
arms justly acquired by the energy 
and perseverance which they had dis¬ 
played during this memorable siege, 
was much tarnished by the cruel and 
rapacious conduct of the chiefs by 
whom it had been concluded. Don 
Basilio Boggiero, the former tutor and 
present friend of Palafox, who was 
watching beside that heroic chiefs bed¬ 
side to administer to him the last con¬ 
solations of religion, was, by the ex¬ 
press commands of Lannes, three days 
after the capitulation, draped at mid¬ 
night out of the sick-chamber, and, 
along with Don Santiago Sas, another 
courageous chaplain, who had been dis¬ 
tinguished alike by his bravery in the 
former and the present siege, bayonet¬ 
ed on the banks of the Ebro, and their 
dead bodies thrown into the river. The 
French had the cruelty to exact from 
the woe-struck city ox Saragossa, im¬ 
mediately after their entry, a contri¬ 
bution of fifty thousand pairs of shoes, 
and eight thousand pairs of boots, 
with medicines and every other requi¬ 
site for an ho.^pital; a service of china 
and fittfng up for a tennis-court were 
demanded for the particular use of 
Jfarshal Juuot. The church of Our 
Lady of the Pillar, one of the richest 
in Spain, was rifled by Marshal Lannes 
of jewels to the enormous amount of 
4,687,000 francs, or £184,000, the 
whole of which he carried with him 
into France, to the infinite mortifica¬ 
tion of Madame Junot, who conceived 
her husband liad an equal right to the 
precious spoil, and who hu, in her 
vexation, reveded the whole details of 
the disgraceful Bi)oliation.+ By way of 
striking terror into the monks, some 
of them were enclosed in sacks and 
thrown at night into the Ebro, whose 

t The clergy at first offered a third of the 
treasure, but this was reflised by Ifliines^ 
who insisted upon the whole. Marshal Mor- 
ticr. with a true soldier's honour, refhsed any 
]iart of the plunder — TPauhaktsb, xii. 221. 
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waters threw them oehore in the morn¬ 
ing, to the utter herror of the inhabi¬ 
tants; while Palafdiz himself, who was 
at the point of death when the citj 
surrendered, was conducted a close 
prisoner into France the moment he 
was able to travel, in deilance of a 
promise by Lannes to Eic, that he 
should be permitted to retire wherever 
he chose.* 

55. The whole moral as well as phy¬ 
sical strength of Aragon having been 
concentrated in Saragossa, its fall drew 
after it tbe immediate submission of 
the rest of the province. The impor¬ 
tant fortress of Jaca, commanding the 
chief pass from that province through 
the P^nees into France, surrendered, 
with its garrison of two thousand men, 
a few days after the capital had fallen. 
Beuasque, and some other places of 
lesser note, followed the example; and 
before Marshal Lannes was summoned 
by Napoleon, in the middle of March, 
to join the Grand Army 'in Bavaria, 
the conquest of the whole province, in 
a military sense, had been so far com- 

* Colonel Napier, after mentioning, what 
is correct, that for a month before the siege 
terminated, Falafox had been constantly in 
a bomb-proof cellar, odds, (it 82;) that ** there 
is too much rooson to b^eve that ho and 
others of both sexes lived in a itctU of «cn- 
suoiify, forming a disgusting aiutrast to the 
wretchedueaswhich surrounded tfaem." No 
authority is quoted for this assertion, and 
the author can discover none In any other 
historian. On the contrary, Cavallero, the 
Spanish chief of engineers of tin siege, says 
-<-**The commander-ill-chief who, a 
month, was not able to got ouvof his cellar, 
Jiiul b<en aUaeked by the terrible malady/ he 
could with difficulty watch over the a&irs 
of his government. He was sonsible of his 
weakness, and knowing well that the place 
could not resist long when the enor^ of tbe 
Saragossans ceased to bo supported by the 
influence of his character, he sent his aide- 
de-camp to the Ihikode Montebello in propose 
a capitulation.**—CAVAtLORo, 140, And To- 
renu adds, **Tbe Qeneral (Palafox) was ear- 
ried dyinq from Saragossa, but they were 
forced to bring him back on account qf the 
extreme toeaknete under vhieh he /atoured**— 
Torkko, Uiet. de la Ouerre en Eepaffne, it 254. 
Colonel Jones of the British engineers ob¬ 
serves, ** Grantii^ the palm of skill and 
science to the besiegers, as seems their due, 
it cannot be doubtem that while heroic self- 
devotion, unshaken loyalty, and exalted pa¬ 
triotism are held in estimation amons man¬ 
kind, the name of Palafox, blended wim that 
of Saragossa, will be immortal.*’— Jokes's 
Sieyee of Vie Penineula, 1.18S. 


pleted, that nothing remmned for 
Junot, who continued in command in 
that quarter; and prei)arations were 
commenced for an expedition against 
Valencia. 

56. While'these important opera¬ 
tions were destroying all tbe elements 
of resistance in Aragon, Catalonia was 
becoming the theatre of a sanguinary 
warfare. At the close of the glorious 
successes of the preceding campaign, 
when Duhesme, as already noticed, had 
withdrawn to Barcelona after thefailuro 
before Gerona, there remained to the 
French in tdat province only that im¬ 
portant fertresB, garrisoned by eight 
thousand men, and the citadel of Figu- 
eras, by four thousand, [ante. Chap. liv. 

§ 48]. Napoleon,however, had no inten¬ 
tion of allowingthe eastern gate of Spain 
to slip from hfs grasp; and even while the 
first siege of Gerona was still going for¬ 
ward, was collecting a fresh corps at 
Perpi^an to relieve those who were shut 
up in Barcelona, and confided the direc¬ 
tion of it to Marshal St Cyr. That ac¬ 
complished officer took the command 
in the end of October. Napoleon's 
parting words to him Tvere brief but ^ 
characteristic:—“ Presei-ve Barcelona ' 
for me; if it is lost, 1 cailbot retake 
it with eighty thousand men.” St Cyr 
crossed the frontier on the 5th Novem¬ 
ber, and advanced towards Robas, the 
aieg& of which he immediately com¬ 
menced. His forces consisted at first 
of thirty thousand men, though they 
were some months afterwai^ aug¬ 
mented to forty-eight thousand; but 
they were a motley group of Italians, 
Germans, and Swiss, upon some of 
whom little reliance coiild be placed, 
and the marshal felt great discourage¬ 
ment at entering with such a force a 
mountainous province, where eighty 
thousand men were said to b& in arms. 
But his forebodings were in a great 
degree gruundlessj the patriot force in 
the province was^y \j%aneanB in the 
brilliant condition which the Spanish 
joiimals represented. To the first burst 
of patriotic exertion had succeeded the 
usual dtitpreseing reaction when the ef¬ 
fort is over, and the necessity for sus¬ 
tained sacrifices and organised armies 
is felt. Great part of the peasants had 
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returned totheirhotdea; thelocaljuntas 
were disunited, and had, in a consider¬ 
able degree, fallen into incapable hands. 
A large part of the prodigal supplies of 
England had been embezzled or misap¬ 
plied by the cupidity of the Spanish 
agents, to whom they had been con¬ 
signed; while the English co-operation 
from Sicily, which was anxiously looked 
for, had been intercepted, by demon¬ 
strations of Murat against Sicily, which 
had the efTect of retaining Sir John Stu¬ 
art an4 ten thousand British troops in 
that island. * 

57. Rosas, however, vrala too strong 
a place to fall without a vigorous re¬ 
sistance, and it was supported by means 
of defence such as rarely fell to the lot 
of the Spanish besieged cities. The Ex¬ 
cellent, of seventy-four guns, with two 
bomb-vessels, lay in the bAy within can¬ 
non-shot of the town. Lord Cochrane 
came up in his frigate, the Imperignse^ 
in the middle of the siege; andtHe for¬ 
tifications, though old, were regular and 
respectable. The citadel and th^ fo^ 
of Trinidad, a mile and a quarter dis¬ 
tant, were the strongest points, though 
they were both commanded by the 
luounfaina rising above the town, and 
the garrison consisted of nearly three 
thousand men. The town, which was 
hardly fortified, was soon taken; but 
the citadel and Fort Trinidad made a 
stout resistance. Heavy guns were at 
length brought up close to the latter, 
and a laige breach made in the ram¬ 
parts, upon which the Spanish gov¬ 
ernor declared the post no longer ton- 
able. But Lord Cochrane, who had 
just arrived, and to whose a^eut spirit 
such scenes of danger were an actual 
enjoyment, immediately threw himself 
into it, and by his courage and re¬ 
sources prolonged a defence which 
otherwis# would have been altogether 
desperate. Two assaults were repulsed 
by this intrepid officer and his im- 
i^unted seamgia^rtfn very great slaugh¬ 
ter. Meanwhile, however, a practicable 
breach was effected in the citadel; and 
a sally, attempted on the night of the 
8d, having failed to arrest the progress 
of the besiegers, the place sturexkdered 
with its garrison, s^ two thoasand 
four himdred stremg, on the followup 


day; but Lord Cochrane succeeded in 
getti^ iiie whole garrison of Fort Trin¬ 
idad in safety on ward his vesseL 

58. Having his line of retreat and 
oommunication in some dogree secured 
by this success, St Cyr moved on to the 
relief of Barcelona, where General Du- 
heame, with eight thousand men, was 
shut up by the Spanish armies, and re¬ 
duced to great straits for want of provi¬ 
sions and military stores. It has been al¬ 
ready mentioned [oTitc, Chap. Liv. § 49], 
that two roads lead from Perpignan 
to Barcelona; one going through Host- 
alrich and Gerona, and the other by 
Rosas and the sea-coast. To avoid the 
destructive fire of the English cruisers, 
St C 3 rr chose the mountain road; trust¬ 
ing to his resources and skill to dis¬ 
cover some path through the hills, 
which might avoid the fire of the first 
of these fortresses. On arriving at the 
point of danger, a shepherd discovered 
an unguarded path by which Hostalrich 
might be thmed, which was accord¬ 
ingly done, though not without a very 
harassing opposition from the Spanish 
light troops. Next day, however, after 
the circuitous march was over, and ho 
hod regained the ^at road, he en¬ 
countered the main body of the Spanish 
army under Vivas and Keding, who had 
collected fourteen thousand men, half 
regulars, and half aimed peasants, in 
a strong position at Cardaden, to bar 
his progws; while seven thousand 
men, under Lazan, who had issued 
from Gerona, hung upon his rear, and 
Milana, with four thousand men, sup¬ 
ported by clouds of Somatenea, oranned 
peasants, infested the wooded hills on 
either flanL 

59. The French force on tihe spot was 
fifteen thousand infantiy and thirteen 
hundred horse, while the whole Span-* 
ish troops, if collected tc^ether, even 
after providing for the blockade of 
Barcelona, would have exceeded forty 
thousand, stationed in a rocky and 
wooded country, traversed only by 
narrow defiles—a situation of all others 
the most favourable for irregular or 
half-disoipfined troops. Napoleon, in 
such circumstances, would have raised 
the blockade of Barcelona, as he did 
that of Udantua in 1796, and fallen with 
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his whole force on the invader, who 
could scarcely hav« escaped > destruc¬ 
tion— a resmt i/hich might have 
changed the whole fate of the cam* 
paign. But Vivas was not Napoleon, 
and the Spanish generals deemed no 
such concentration of all *heir means 
necessary. Elated with their advan¬ 
tages, they anticipated an easy victory, 
and were already, in imagination, re¬ 
newing the triumphs of Baylen. StCyr, 
however, soon showed he was very dif¬ 
ferent fromDupont. Uniting his troops 
into one solid mass, with orders to march 
firmly on, without firing a shot, he bore 
down with such vigour on the enemy's 
centre, that in half an hour they were 
totally defeated, withthelossof fivehun-1 
dred killed and two thousand wounded, 
besides all their artillery and ammuni¬ 
tion. Lazan and Milans came up just 
when the action was over, and instantly 
retired to the shelter of Qerona and the 
mountains, Arriye<l two hours sooner, 
they might have inspired hesitation in 
the enemy's column, given time for 
their whole forces to come up, and 
Cardaden had been a second Baylen. 

60. Nothing now remained to pre¬ 
vent the relief of Barcelona by St Cyr, 
which was effected the day after, and the 
junction of Duhesme with his troops 
completed. The Spaniards had been so 
thoroughly dispersed by their defeat, 
that the general-in-chief, Vivas, had 
escaped by a cross mountain-path on 
board one of the Eiiglisir cruise; 
and Reding, the second in command, 
who was left in command of the fugi¬ 
tives, could with dif&culty, two days 
afterwards, rally ten thousand foot and 
nine hundred horse to the south of 
Barcelona. In a few days, however, 
these troops swelled to twenty thou¬ 
sand men, and took post at Molinos del 
Key, where, at daybreak on the 21st, 
they were attacked by St Cyr with such 
vigour, that in half an hour they were 
totally routed, and dispersed in eveiy 
direction. Such was the swiftness of 
their flight that few wore killed or 
wounded j but twelve hundred wore 
made prisoners, and all their maga- 
aukcs, stores, ammunition, and artil¬ 
lery, fell into the hands of the victors. 
Among these were fifty pieces of can¬ 


non, three millions of cartridges, sixty 
thousand pounds of powder, and a ma¬ 
gazine containingthirtythousand stand 
of English arms. The whole open coun¬ 
try was, after this great defeat, aban¬ 
doned by thfl Spaniards: twelve thou¬ 
sand took refuge in the utmost disor¬ 
der in Tarragon^ while five thousand 
fled to the mountains in the interior, 
where they conferred the command on 
Reding, who, undismayed by so many 
disasters, immediately commenced, 
v^h unshaken constancy, the reor¬ 
ganisation of his tumultuary forces. 
But the discouragement of the province 
was extreme; and Lord Collingwuod, 
who, from the British fleet olT the coast, 
took a cool survey of the state of af¬ 
fairs, at once saw through the exag¬ 
gerated accounts of the Spanish autho¬ 
rities, and declared that the elements 
of resistance in tha^province were all 
])ut diBEy>lved. 

61.* These diaoeters in Catalonia pow¬ 
erfully accelerated the fall of Sara¬ 
gassa, by extinguishing the only force 
from which any relief to its distressed 
garrison could have been obtained. 
Thus far, therefore, the successes of 
St Cyr h^ been most signal, and the 
immediate reduction of thb province 
might reasonably have been expected. 
But that able commander experienced, 
in his turn, the exhausting effects of 
this interminable warfare for which, 
in every age, the Spaniards have been 
so remarkable. While he lay at Villa 
Franca refitting his troops, and form¬ 
ing a }>ark of artillery out of the spoils 
captured from the enemy, tlie Spaniards 
recovered from their consternation, and 
in several guerilla combats re^n^ in 
! some degree their confidence in engag- 
' iiig the enemy. Tlie junta at Tarra- 
I gona, elected from the democratieparty 
during the first tumult of Aorm and 
revolt consequent on the defeat of Mo¬ 
linos del Rey, djgplayed the utmost 
vigour. Preparataons foa defence were 
made ou such a scale as precluded all 
hope of a successful siege, and the 
confluence of disbanded soldiers who 
had eseflped from the rout soon raised 
the force within the walla to twenty 
thousand men; while an equal force at 
Gerona, and in the intervening moun* 
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tains, debarred the French all access 
into the hilly regioi]^ to the westward. 
But a perception of. their strength, 
notwithstanding all the disasters ^ey 
had experienced, again proved fatal to 
the Spaniards; tlie cry foi^succourfrom 
Saragossa met with a responsive echo 
in the citizens of Tairogona and the 
breast of the brave Reding, who resolved 
at all hazards to make an attempt for 
its relief. The plan which he adopted 
was ably conceived, and failed only 
from the indifferent quality of toe 
troops to whose execution it was in¬ 
trusted. Fifteen thousand men under 
Castro, who lay outside of Tarragona, 
were to move forward so as to inter¬ 
pose between St Cyr and Barcelona; 
Reding with ten thousand more, issu¬ 
ing from the town, was to assail the 
front; while the SomateMes, from all 
quarters, were summoned to descend 
from their hills Vo co-operate in th^ 
grand attack, from which the totkl de¬ 
struction of the enemy was confidently 
and universally anticipated. 

62. To withstand this formidab'ie 
concentration of forces, St Cyr had 
nominally forty-eight thousand men at 
his disposal, but of these only twenty- 
three thotiftand were concentrated tm- 
dcr his immediate command at Villa 
Franca in the Llobregat, the remainder 
being either detadi^ to keep np the 
communications, or sick and wounded 
in the roar. But such a body, under 
such a chief, had little to apprehend 
from the ill-combined efforts of forty 
thousand Spaniards, in part irregular, 
and dispersed over a line of fifteen 
leagues in extent. The moment that 
St Cyr saw the enemy’s forces accumu¬ 
lating round him, he took the judi¬ 
cious resolution to act vigorously on 
the offensive, and break the enemy’s 
centre before their wings could come 
up to its relief. With this view, be 
broke up from Villa Fi:anca with the 
division of Ptfio, anS joining his gene¬ 
rals of division, Chabran and Chabot, 
funned a force in all eleven thousand 
strong. Early on the tpoming of the 
17th,hecommencedavigorous{ittack on 
Castro’s troops at Igualada, who, being 
catm>letely aurprieed, were speedilyput 
to the rout; and bn>iiig thus bi*oken 
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through the enemy’s line, he left part 
of his force at that^lace, and advanced 
4Bgain8t Reding, wBe was issuing from 
Tarragona with ten thousand men. 
Though assailed by superior forces, the 
brave soul of Reding retreated with 
reluctance^ but he felt the necessity 
of doing 60 , and with great difficulty 
he contrived to collect the greater part- 
of his army, about twelve thousand 
men, with which he slowly moved, 
hardly shunning a combat, towards 
Tarragona. On the following mom- 
I ing, however, be encountered St Cyr 
with fifteen thousand men at Vails, and 
after a short combat was totally routed. 
Two thousand men were killed or 
wounded, the whole artillery token, 
and Reding, who fought heroically to 
the very lost, so severely wounded, 
that he had great difficulty in regain¬ 
ing Tarragona, where he soon after 
died. The Iqss of the French did not 
exceed a thousand men. Such was the 
popular ferment against Reding, when 
he arrived at that town, that he with 
difficulty escaped destruction from the 
! populace, though he hod discharged his 
duty better than any man in his army, 
63. After this decisive victory, the 
regular war in Catalonia was at an end; 
j and such was the general consternation 
which it produced, joined to the fall of 
Saragossa, of which intelligence was 
received at the same time, that, if St 
Cyr had rushed on immediately to 
To^>sa, R too would have fallen into 
his hands, Almost without resistance. 
As it was, he made himself master of 
Reuss, an important commercial city, 
second only in size and importance to 
Barcelona, and containing ample re¬ 
sources of every kind. There were 
taken, also, several thousand sick and 
wounded, whom St Cyr, with generous, 
though perhaps not altogether disin¬ 
terested humanity, as he might hope 
thereby to transplant the seeds of pes¬ 
tilence into the place, sent into Tarra¬ 
gona to Reding ; a step which led to 
a convention, by which it was agreed 
that the wound^ on either side should 
not be regarded as priwHers, but allow¬ 
ed to remain where they were, and 
rejoin their respective armies upon 
their recovery—an admkable arrange- 
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ment, which it is devoutly to be wished 
could be extended io all civilised war¬ 
fare. Want of {vovisionsy howevetf 
compelled the French general to leave 
the neighbourhood of Tarragona, of 
which he was not yet in a condition to 
undertake the siege; and, approaching 
tlie French frontier, he drew near to 
Vich, in order to make preparations 
for the siege of Gcrona, which he medi¬ 
tated. 

64. Upon his retreat, the Sumatenes, 
who hod never ceased to maintain 
themselves in the mountains, evenafter 
the disaster of Vails, issued in all di¬ 
rections from their retreats, and, in¬ 
creasing in audacity with a few parti¬ 
san successes, not only regained posses¬ 
sion of the whole open country to the 
south of Barcelona, but pushed juirties 
up to the walls of that fortress. The 
object of this movement was to lend 
a hand to a strong party within the 
town, who were conepiring io gain pus- 
session of some of the gate^ and deliver 
them to the patriots; and the English 
squadron, under Lord Collingwood, at 
the same time approached to co-operate 
in the enter{)ri8e, and cannonaded the 
works towards the sea. The enter- 
f»rise failed, however, from the acbi- 
dental defeat of a body of the Soma- 
tenes, who were advancing towards 
the walla. But such was the alarm in¬ 
spired by this attempt, that Duhesme 
took the resolution of convening all 
the priuciptvl Spanish functionarie* to 
take the oath of allegiance to King 
.losGph; and u]>on their courageous re¬ 
fusal, twenty-nine of the principal citi¬ 
zens were forthwith sent pnsoners to 
Moujuish, from which they were soon 
after despatched by St Cyr into France, 
This severity, however, so foreign to 
the usual character of that officer, failed 
in producing any effect. On the con¬ 
trary, thefortitude of these intrepidma- 
gistrates, in enduring captivity rather 
than abandon their sovereign and oath, 
spread the flame afresh over the coun¬ 
try. Tarragona, Lerida, and Tortosa, 
recovered from their consternation, and 
took separate measures for their de¬ 
fence; and the guerillas multiplied to 
such a de^e in the mountains, that 
the French army was soon master of 


DO ^und but what itself occupied 
within the walls#of Barcelona, or at 
Vich, deserted of its inhabitants on 
their approach. 

65. To such a degree were the spirits 
of the rumf^population, especially in 
the mountainous districts, elevated by 
the retreat of St Cyr fioin the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Tarragona to the foot of 
the Pyrenees, that Blake, who, on the 
death of Reding, was appointed captain- 
general of the three provinces c»f Ara¬ 
gon, Catalonia, and Valencia, deemed 
the opportunity favourable for making 
a forward movement, to recover his 
lost grouml in the first of these pro¬ 
vinces. With this view, he advanced 
from the mo'untain region around Ler¬ 
ida, towards the plain of Aragon; and 
having arrived on the banks of the 
Cinca, a mountain torrent which de¬ 
scends from the ny)untain6 'on the 
Catalonian frontier to the Ebro, he 
found ^ght companies of chosen in¬ 
fantry separated from the remainder 

the brigade to which they belonged, 
and succeeded in making the whole 
prisoners. This success elevated the 
hopes of the peasantiwinthe highestde- 
gree, and encouraged Blake to attempt 
the recapture of Saragossa and the 
entire expulsion of the French from 
the province. He was confirmed in 
the hope that this was practicable by 
the ^eat reduction of their troops on 
the Ebro; Bessicres' corps having been 
moved to Valladolid and Old Castile 
in the beginning of April, to keep up 
the communications on the great road 
from Bayonne; and Junot's aloue re¬ 
maining to make head against the Ara¬ 
gonese round Saragossa. Such had 
been the ravages which the sword of 
the enemy and the pestilence conse¬ 
quent on the siege had magle in the 
ranks of this corps, that at this time, 
instead of twenty-four thousand, who 
crowded round its standards at the 
commencement of the Siege, it could 
not muster more than ten thousand 
combatants; and they were in such a 
state of depression from the privations 
and da^ers to which they had been 
exposed, that little reliance could be 
pl^ed on them in presence of ah enteiN 
prising enemy. 
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66. Junot, 'who had been taken ill 

at thiB juncture, qpd had never re¬ 
covered in the Emperor’s estimation 
his defeat by the English in Portugal, 
was Bupera^ed by Suchkt, a young 
general of division, hith^^ unsown 
in hi^ command, but whose great 
exploits and almost unbroken success 
threw a radiance round the declining 
years of the Empire. Louis Gabriel 
Suchet was bom at Lyons, on the 2d 
March 1772. His father was a Bi}k 
manufiksturer, who had acquired con¬ 
siderable notice by his discoveries 
in his profession, and lai services in 
several municipal situations. Young 
8uchet^ in the first instance, received 
the elements of education at the Col¬ 
lege of Isle Barbe; and in 1792, at 
the age of twenty, entered a corps of 
Lyonese volunteer caval^. Soon he 
was appointed q^ptain, and, after a 
short interval, chief of Imttalion m the 
regiment of Ardeche, with he 

took part in the siege of Toulon, and 
had the good fortune to make prisonfr 
General O’Hara, the English governor 
of the fortress. After the reduction of 
that place, he was attached to the army 
of Italy, and took part in most of the 
actions of \he campaigns of 1794 and 
1795, in the Maritime Alps. In the 
battle of Loano, his regiment captured 
successively three Austrian standards. 
Under Napoleon, in the Italian Cam¬ 
paign of 1796, he was engaged in the 
principal combats which took place, 
especially those at Lodi, Rivoli, Areola^ 
and Cas^lione. 

67. He was equally dutiuguished in 
the campaign of 1797; and^ for his 
brilliant services at the combat in the 
gorge of Neumarkt in Styria, was named 
by Napoleon general of brigade on the 
field of b^tle. In 1798, he conducted 
himself with such ability in the inva¬ 
sion of Switzerland, that he was in¬ 
trusted with convey^g the standards 
taken fmm Hke enemy to Paris; and 
retained in Helvetia under Brune, in¬ 
stead of being sent into honourable 
banishment with Napoleon in Egypt. 
He was afterwards vnrmly en^^iged in 
the comwign of the Alps in 1799 ; 
commanded a division under Jembert 
and Moreau at the battie of Novi; 
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powerfully contributed, by his great 
abilities, to stem fche torrent of dis¬ 
inter which there^ overwhelmed the 
Frendi arms; and finally brought the 
Austriana to a stand on the banks of 
the Yar. After Napoleon's passage of 
the St Bezhard, he pressed with vigour 
on the retiring Austrians, and took 
from them above seven thousand pri¬ 
soners. His division formed part of 
Lonnes’ corps in the campaign of Ulm 
and Austerlitz; and was equally dis¬ 
tinguished in that of Jena and Fried- 
land the year following; so that, when 
the Spanish war broke out, he was 
already marked out by Napoleon for 
separate command and great achieve¬ 
ment. 

68. Though not of the school of those 
illustrious chiefs, who, raised to great¬ 
ness daring Uie struggles of the Re¬ 
public, afterwards sustained with such 
lustre the fortunes of the Empire, he 
was distinguished by a capacity which 
rendered him better qualified than any 
one of them to attain the summit of 
military glory. Unlike Murat, Ney, 
and many other leaders, whose bril¬ 
liant actions were performed chiefly, if 
not entirely, when executing the orders 
of *the £mi>eror, and when surrounded 
by the halo of his fame, he early 
showed remarkable ability in separate 
command, and evinced those resources 
in difficulty, and that resolution in 
adversity,|vMch, more than the splen- 
doiXL' of success, are the tests of real 
military grdhtness. He has been char¬ 
acterise by Napoleon as the first of 
his generals; as having grown in capa¬ 
city, in later times, in a manner which 
was altogether surprising;” and after 
making every allowance for the feelings 
which must have been roused in the 
Emperor's mind, by the manner in 
which he was deserted by many of his 
other marshals in the period of his 
adversity, enough remains durably 
engraved on the tablets of history to 
prove that Suchet was not undeserving 
of this eulogium. Nor were his civil 
qualities loss remarkable than his mili¬ 
tary. The oi*der and regularity which 
he introduced into the provinces which 
his arms had subdued, were justly ^ 
garded as in the highest degree admir- 
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able; and while they oomidetely re¬ 
lieved the imperial j^reaauiy of all the 
expense of his armaments, th^Becured 
for him the gratitude and a&ction of 
the inhabitants subject to his rule, 
even at the very time that he was in¬ 
flicting the deepest wounds on the f oiv 
tunes of their country. 

€9. The first essay in arms in Spain, 
however, of this celebrated chief, was 
unfortunate ; and so unpromising was 
the aspect of aflkirs, shortly after he 
entered on the command in Aragon, 
that nothing but the greatest courage 
and capacity could have saved the 
French cause in the province from* 
total ruin. Collecting all the dispos¬ 
able forces which he could muster, to 
avenge the aflront received on the banks 
of the Cinca, and stop the progress of 
the enemy in that quarter, Suchet 
issued from Saragossa, and soon enme 
up with the enemy, whp had made 
themselves masters of Alcaniz, whioh 
they occupied with twelve thousand 
men. The French general had eight 
* thousand infantry, and seven hundred 
horse; but the superior discipline of 
his timps gave him hopes of an easy 
viotoiy. The action began by an attack 
by the French on the Mount of Las 
Horcas, in the centre of the Spanish 
line, which was assailed by three thou¬ 
sand of their beat men; but the assault 
was repulsed without much difficulty 
by Blake's infantry and artillery, and 
Suchet, apprehensive of stm greater 
disasters with troops so senously dis¬ 
couraged, drew ofi^ after a short com¬ 
bat. Such, however, was the disorder 
which prevailed, that tho^h they were 
not pursued, a panic, originating in a 
false report spread by a drummer in 
the night, threw the whole army into 
confusion, and they fled pell-meu into 
Samper, as if utterly routed. In this 
disgraceful affidr, the French lost near¬ 
ly a thousand men, the Spaniards not 
three hundred; and such was the de* 
jected state of the troops, that Suchet 
was compelled to fall back to Sara¬ 
gossa, where it required ail his moral 
courage to withstand the general cla¬ 
mour for a wtal evacuation of Aragon. 

70« Had thtt Spanish general been 
at the head ^ Hrell-disciplined troops, 


who could be relied on for operations 
in the level country, he might, by 
Suohet’s admission, have accomplished 
the entire expulsion of the French 
from Aragon; but the event proved that 
Blake judged^sely in not compromis¬ 
ing his army, which had still very little 
of the consistency of regular soldiers, 
and was almost destitute of cavalry, 
in the level plains of the Ebro. For a 
fortnight after the battle hedidnothing 
but march his troops from one position 
to* another, sedulously endeavouring, 
during that period, to instruct them 
in the rudinfents of the military art; 
and at length he deemed them suffi¬ 
ciently improved to hazard a conflict 
in the flat country. Suchet, mean¬ 
while, expecting a siege, had been 
strengthening the Monte Torrero and 
suburbs of Saragossa, on the southern 
bank of the Ebro, an^ strenuously en¬ 
deavouring to restore the spirit of his 
Soldiefs but the event did not put the 
strength of his fortifications to the test. 
l]:^the middle of June, Blake, at the 
head of seventeen thousand men; ap¬ 
proached Saragossa, and the French 
general marched out with ten thousand 
men and twelve guns to meet him. 
The battle was fought under the walls 
of the capital: Ai^on was the prize 
of the victor; but the enthusiasm of 
the Spaniards, in such a situation, was 
no match for the discipline and now 
restored spirit of the ^nch. BMe 
had imprudently detached five thou* 
•sand of his best troops, under Areizaga, 
to Botorrita, with the design, at that 
time so common with the Spaniards, of 
sxuTounding the enemy; so that, for 
the shock of battle, he h^ only twelve 
thousand men to rely on, and they 
were decidedly inferior, not merely 
in the steadiness of the fool^oldiers, 
but in the number and quality of the 
cavalry. 

71. He began action by extend¬ 
ing his left, with the design of out- 
flimking his opponent; but this move¬ 
ment was quiwy checked by a rode 
charge of Polish lancers cm the flank 
of the a^ancing wing, which threw it 
back in disorder on the second line. 
Suchet took advantage of this success 
to move forwardliis whole centre and 
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right againat the enemy, at the same 
time refusing hia left. precipitous ra¬ 
vine separate the two armies along this 
part of the Use; the French infantry 
plunged into the hollow, and, rapidly 
scaling the opposite h&ght^ boldly 
advanced against the enemy. They 
were received, however, with so violent 
a hre of mpe and musketry as drove 
them bau into the shelter of the ra¬ 
vine, Suchet immediately reinforced 
the attacking troops by two battalions 
of Polish infantry, who again led on 
the charge. A violent storm at this 
instant arose, and conceiled the two 
armies iyom each other, though sepa¬ 
rated only by a very short distance; 
but during uua obscurity the French 
general was preparing hia decisive 
movement, and no sooner hod it 
cleared away than he ihade a rapid 
charge, with tw^ regiments of hors^ 
on the Spanish right, overthsew their 
cavalry, which were stationed \here, 
and got possession of a bridge in the 
rear, by which the retreat of the ar^y 
could alone be effected. The victori¬ 
ous horse now turned fiercely, sup¬ 
ported by the infantry of the left, 
which quickly came up, on the Span¬ 
ish centrd, which nevertheless resisted 
bravely, and, by the aid of its numer -1 
oua artillery, for long made good its I 
ground against the combined attacks 
of the Flench centre and rigbU At 
length, however, some regiments sta¬ 
tioned there, pressed at once in {font 
and fiank, having mven way, the gene¬ 
ral ordered the whole to retire; and 
the retreat by the bridge, the only one 
practicable for the guns, being cut off, 
they were all taken to the number 
of twenty. Favoured by the brok^ 
ground, however, almost all the troops 
withdrew in safety, and were rallied 
at night^l^ Blake at Botonita^ and 
reunited to Areizaga, from wlmm, in 
an evil hour, they l)j^ beep separated. 
The French lost about eight hundred, 
the Spaniards a thousand men in this 
battle; hut it decided the fate of Ara¬ 
gon for the rensainder of the campaign, 
and by its results restore fVench 
superiority on both bssdes of the Ebro. 

72, It quickly araearad how com- 
pletelj the 8|firit ox the French army 
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had been raised, and that of the Span¬ 
ish depressed, by^his reverse. Next 
day Blake, reinfolced by Areizaga*s 
troops, was much stronger than when 
he had first fought, whole the French 
were nearly a thousand weaker; and 
the artilld^ of the fresh division al¬ 
most compensated that which had been 
lost on the preceding day. Neverthe¬ 
less, Blake withdrew with these troops, 
still fourteen thousand strong, to Bel- 
chite; and Sachet, having by great ex¬ 
ertions collected twelve thousand men, 
followed and attacked them. The 
Spanish army was skilfully posted in 
ft strong position among the sloping 
banks and olive groves which sur¬ 
round that town; Blake harangued his 
men before the enemy came up, and 
they promised a vigorous resistance. 
Nevertheless, hardly had the fire com¬ 
menced when, a Fronch shell having 
fallen on a Spanish ammunition-wag¬ 
gon and blown it up, the nearest bat¬ 
talion disbanded and fled: the next 
immediately followed the example; 
the contagion ran like wildfire along 
the whole line, and soon Blake was 
left alone with bis staff and a few 
officers. Such was the rapidity of 
their flight that few prisoners were 
taken, and fewer still were killed or- 
wounded; but the whole remaining 
guns, ten in number, with all the cais¬ 
sons, fell into the enemy's hands, and 
the Spani|h army was entirely disposed. 
Aefew broken bands reached Lerida 
and Mequitienza in Catalonia, but the 
greater part returned to their homes, 
and the elements of all regular resist¬ 
ance were extinguished in Aragon for 
the remainder of the war. 

73. St Cyr, meonwliile, was actively 
preparing for the siege of Gerona. 
The design of the Emperor was, that 
Verdier should be intrusted wit^ the 
direction of the siege, and St Cyr With 
Giat of the covering army; but the 
former of these genoxals, who had fail¬ 
ed at Saragossa, and'was most anxious 
to retrieve his character by a signal 
victoiy in the present instance, was 
unwilling to begin till assured of suc¬ 
cess, and us^nt that his attacking 
force, which did not at first exceed teh 
thousand men, should be reinforced 
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by a diTision of the general-in-chiefs 
army. This propostO St Cyr at first 
i^efusedy from ajusteense of the risk 
to which such a small body as would 
remain to him would be exposed, in 
the midst of so vast a host of enemies 
{IS was in arms in Catalonia? There¬ 
upon ensued an angry correspondence 
between the two generals, which ter¬ 
minated in Verdier appealing directly 
to Napoleon, who ordered St Cyr to 
]dace three thousand infantry, five 
hundred horse, and a corps of artillery 
and sappers, at his disposal—a dis¬ 
location of force which reduced the 
covering army to fifteen thousand 
men, and raised the besieging one to 
tlie same amount.* These reinforce¬ 
ments having left Verdier without 
excuse fur any longer delay, he re¬ 
solved forthwith to commence the 
siege, and the investment was com¬ 
pleted by the Spanish out;;K)BtB being 
all driven in on the 1st June. But 
^ this disagreement between' the two 
gonerals produced a coldness which 
.essentially injured their mutual co- 
o])eration, and protracted, beyond what 
mi^ht otherwise have ensued, the du¬ 
ration of tlie siege. 

74. An untoward event occurred at 
this time, even on the element on 
which Great Britain had hitheito been 
victorious, which had a most calami¬ 
tous effect on the war in Catalonia, 
Notwithstanding the extreipp vigil- 
fiuco and admirable arrangements of 
Lord Collingwood, Admiral* Cosmao, 
with a valuable convoy, succeeded in 
eluding the English blockading squad¬ 
ron, and escaping from Toulon, from 


* The exact force employed by the be¬ 
siegers In tills Tuemora^e siege, and the 
covering^rmy, was as follows 

Forces employed in tlio siege, vis. 
lufaiitry and cavalry, . • 14,456 

Artill^y.1,302 

Bo. 7th oorpa .... 001 

Fnglnoers,.814 


Total in the slogo, . . . 17,098 

Army of observation, cavalry and 
infantry,.16,732 


Total, . 82,826 

—Belmas, Joumaux dti SHgtidam to Pento- 
laie. U. 650-066. 

vou via 


whence he made straight for Barce¬ 
lona, into which he threw Lis supplies, 
and got back without sustaining any 
serious injury. The garrison of that 
important fortress, from being in a 
state of extre&e want, especially of 
stores and ammunition, were, by this 
seasonable reinforcement, put in a 
state of such affluence, that they were 
not merely in a condition to susbiin a 
long siege, but could spare ample sup¬ 
plier of stores of all kinds to the besieg¬ 
ing iorce at Gerona. The convoy which 
conveyed them, arrived safe there 
under tlie promotion of six of St Cyr’s 
battalions, detached for that purpose 
from the covering force; and by re¬ 
lieving the gcn'eral-in-chief of all anx¬ 
iety in regard to Barcelona, enabled 
him to give his undivided attention to 
the important ciuty with which he was 
more immediately conDccted. 

75. “ 'Whoever speaks of a capitula¬ 
tion or surrender, shall be instantly 
put to death.” Such were the words 
of order of the day, on the 5th 
May, witlx which Alvarez, governor of 
Gerona, announced his resolution to 
hold out to the last extremity. Nor 
did the spirit of the garrison and in¬ 
habitants fall short of these heroic 
sentiments. Animated by the recol¬ 
lection of iheir former glorious resist¬ 
ance, the extizens had taken the most 
energelxo steps to second the efforts of 
the regular soldiers; aud had formed 
a corps, Composed of the whole male 
population, without distinction of rank 
or age, whose duty was to support, by 
every possible moans, the defence of 
the garrison. There, too, as at Sara¬ 
gossa, the women, even of rank and 
station, were formed into companies 
to bear away and tend the wounded; 
and, at every breath of air, their rib¬ 
bons -were seen to ffuat amiw the 
bayonets of the soldiers. The patron 
saint of the town,^^t Narcissus, was 
declared generalissimo of the armies, 
and the utmost^ efforts were made to 
elevate the courage of the besieged, 
by tke belief that his celestial aid 
would extind the same protection to 
the town which he had already shown 
in the fonxxer siege, ^d as had been 
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displayed five hundred years before, 
when Philip the Bold, who besieged 
the place, bad» according to the old 
chronicles, had his ai*my destroyed by 
a miraculous cloud o^ locusts. Nor 
were more worldly means of defence 
neglected: the regular garrison of three 
thousand men was animated with the 
best spirit; the ramparts were plenti¬ 
fully lined with artillery, and provi¬ 
sions for a siege of many months' du¬ 
ration already provided. , 

76, The fortress stands on a steep 
declivity, rising up fi;pm the rignt 
bank of the Ter, which tenninates in 
a bluff precipice, on which* are situated 
several forts which constitute the real 
strength of the place. The upper town 
is only defended by a single wall, fifteen 
feet high; the lower, ^hich is more 
exposed, has the protection of a ram¬ 
part, wet ditck, and outworks. The 
crest of the hill is occupied l 2 y tbfee 
forts, called the Capuoins; and on the 
north, the town is commanded by a 
fort called Monjuich, standing an a 
rocky eminence, and separated from it 
by the valley of Galligan. This fort, 
which had the advantage of bomb¬ 
proof casemates, cisterns, and maga¬ 
zines, was tolerably fortified, and was 
garrisoned by nine hundred brave 
men, resolved to defend themselves to 
the last extremity; while the rocky 
nature of the ground round both it 
and the forts of the Capucins, render¬ 
ed the formation of approaches a mat¬ 
ter of great labour and difiiculty. 

77. The first serious attack of the 
enemy was directed against Monjuich, 
and the towers which formed its out¬ 
works were carried by assault on the 
I9th June. About the same time, a 
convoy of a thousand cattle, destined 
for thotgarrison, fell into the hands of 
the French; and the near approach of 
St pyr with his covering force, raised 
the troops which anight be employed 
in the siege to thirty thousand men. 
After this, the breaching batteries con¬ 
tinued to thunder incessantly on the 
vralls of the fort tor a forbnighl^ and 
a large breach hating been at length 
effect^ an assault was attempted 
early in July, whjch was repulsed with 
severe loss. Tb^^days afterwards. 
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and when the breach had been en- 
la^d, and thdl adjoining defences 
ruined by the inbessant fire of sixty 
pieces of cannon, the attack was again 
renewed with a very laige force; but 
although the French, in close column, 
twice r^umed to the assault with 
great courage, they wore on both occa¬ 
sions repulsed The Spaniards hod so 
barricaded the summit of the breach, 
that it was imxiossiblb to surmount 
the obstacles, and the fianking fire 
of a half-moon and ravelin on either 
side tore the assailants in pieces, and 
finally drove them back with the loss 
of a thousand killed and wounded. 
Taught, by this bloody repulse, the 
quality of the enemy with whom he 
bad to deal, St Cyr now confined him¬ 
self to the sui'er operations of sap and 
mine, and a month was 'consumed in 
that subterraneous warfare, without 
any matcriftl progress being made in 
the reduction of the place. 

78. Meanwhile the French general 
carried by storm Palamos, a small 
town built on a rocky promontory 
running into the sea, a day’s march 
from Qeroua, from which the besieged 
bad occasionally derived supplies. The 
detachment ncccssazy for this enter¬ 
prise and the accumulation of force 
around Gorona, having reduced the 
covering army on the side of Hostal- 
rich and Barcelona to eight thousand 
men, tJ^e Spanish generals, notwith- 
^nding their numerous defeats, were 
tempted^ try the relief of the place. 
WhUe the preparations for this pur¬ 
pose were going on iinder the direc¬ 
tion of Blake, the mining operations 
and fire of the besiegers against Mon¬ 
juich continued wi& surii violence, 
that its buildings and defences were 
entirely ruined; and the fort, being 
no longer tenable, was evacuated iu 
the middle of August, and the garri¬ 
son withdrawn into the town. The 
defence of this eiptenial post w^ of 
sinister augury for riie ultimate issue 
of their undertaking to the besiegers; 
for though garrisoned only by nine 
hundred men, it had withstood thiity- 
seven days of open trenches, two as¬ 
saults, h^ sustained the discharge of 
twehty-three thousand cannon-shot, 
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and two thousand bpmbs, and had 
cost the assailants thr^e thousand men. 
Hardly one of the garrison was un¬ 
hurt;* five hundred had been killed 
or seriously wounded. Elated with 
this success, however, Verdier^boasted 
in his public despatches that Gcrona 
could not now hold out fifteen days: 
but in making this assertion, he under¬ 
rated both the resolution of the be¬ 
sieged and the resources of the Span¬ 
iards for the relief of the place. 

79, Although the lower town was 
commanded in many parts by the fire 
from Monjuich and the forts of the 
Capucius, and its defeuccs on that sido | 
consisted only of an old weak wall; 
yet the governor and inhabitants con¬ 
tinued to make the most resolute de¬ 
fence, and every inch of ground which 
the besiegers gained, was won only by 
lijird hghtiug and profuse bloodshed. 
!^[eanwhile, lilako having mflde his ar¬ 
rangements for the relief of- tjhe town, 
the attempt was made, and with per¬ 
fect success, on tho Ist of September. 
Claros and Rovira, two Somatene 
chiefs, had previously excited great 
alarm on the French frontier, by their 
attack on a convoy coming up to the 
relief of Figueraa, which was constantly 
blockaded by tho Miquelets; and Blake, 
having concerted measures with them, 
drew near with nine thousand men 
from the side of Hostalrich; while 
four thousand infantry and fi « hun¬ 
dred cavalxy, under General Condet 
with a convoy of two thousau^d beasts 
of burden, each laden with flour, un¬ 
known to the enemy, approached from 
the same direction, and Claros and 
Rovira threatened the besiegers' posts 
on the north, from the side of Figueras. 
With such skill were these operations 
conducted, that the enemy found him¬ 
self assailed in every quarter except 
that by which the convoy was to enter; 
and St Cyr, conceiving that the rais- 

* A drummer had boon placed near the 
breach to beat the alarm when a shell was 
Approaching. As ho was doing so, a ooiinon- 
sbot carried off part of his thigh, and lace¬ 
rated his knee in a dreadful mnnoer. When 
the attendants, howover, approached to con¬ 
vey him to the hospltid, hesai<^ *Nol though 
wounded in the leg, 1 have still arms left to 
beat the drum, and worn my friends of the 
Approach of bombs. "'—Toa&ifo, 864. 


ing of the siege, not the revictualling 
of the town, was intended, drew off his 
troops to the points menaced, so com¬ 
pletely that the convoy entered safe, 
amidst the tren sports of the inhabi¬ 
tants, with hardly any fighting. After 
this success, Conde, having left three 
thousand of his men to reinforce the 
garrison, withdrew in safety with the 
remainder to Hostalrich, whither Blake 
soon after retired with the bulk of his 
forcj.s. 

^0. To have relieved the besieged in 
presence of fiftf en thousand di3f)OBabl6 
French troops, headed by such a gene- 
I'al as St Cyr,'*with soldiers discouraged 
by repeated dej^eats, was no small sub¬ 
ject of congratulation to the Spaniards, 
and reflected great credit on the com¬ 
binations and skill of Blake. But it 
speedily appeared that the supplies 
thus received, without'having given 
theln the qlcans of permanent deliver¬ 
ance, had only prolonged for an addi¬ 
tional period the duration of their suf¬ 
fering. The supply of provisions in¬ 
troduced, taking into view the num¬ 
ber of extra mouths brought along 
with them, did not exceed a fortnight's 
consumption; and the spirits/ of the 
besieged, which had been elevated to 
an extraordinary degree by the first 
appearance of succour, and antiei- 
pated it a total deliverance, were 
proportionally depressed when they 
behold tho friendly standards on all 
sides recede from view, and the French, 
without being disturl^d, resume their 
menacing positions round the city. 
The fire of the breaching batteries was 
recommenced on the 11th September 
with redoubled finy; a sortie to de¬ 
stroy the most advanced works of the 
besiegers, though attended at first with 
some success, was finally repulsed with 
loss; and three enormous breaches 
having been made in the walla, ageiie- 
nil assault was mad^a few days after, 
and led to a struggle supported on 
both sides with unparalleled resolution. 

81. Alvarez had skilfully prepared 
all the me|^, not only of defence, but 
of Buccounng the bounded, bringing 
up supplies to the points of danger, 
and relieving with fmh troops the de¬ 
fenders of the bflpaches; but, able,an 
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vere his previous disx>osition8, and 
heroically as he discharged, on that 
eventful crisis, all the duties of a com¬ 
mander and common soldier, the town 
must have sunk uuder^tho fury of the 
assault, if his efforts had not been se¬ 
conded by the whole population. At 
the sound of the drums, which beat in 
all the streets, and the mournful clang 
of the tocsin which rang in the 
churches, the whole inhabitants poured 
forth. Men and women, monks,and 
children, hasted with perfect regular¬ 
ity, without either trepidation or con¬ 
fusion, to the posts assigned them; and, 
amidst the hre of two hundred pieces 
of artillery, calmly awaited death in 
the service of their country. Never 
was a more sublime spectacle beheld 
in modern times. Silently they took 
up their stations; neither shouts nor 
cries were heerd, but the bright ex¬ 
pression of every eye rewe^led *he 
sacred ardour by which the \vho1e were 
animated. At half-past four in the 
afternoon, three massy column% ad¬ 
vanced to the breaches, while a terrific 
fire of artillery swept the ramparts by 
which they were flanked, now almost 
entirely denuded of their parapets. 
Three limes did the assailants, with 
heroic courage, mount to the summit 
of the breaches, and three times were 
they repulsed by the invincible firm¬ 
ness of the garrison. Such 'A^as the 
fury with which the defenders were 
animated, that often, finding the dis- 
ehatge of firearms too slow a method 
of defence, they threw down their mus¬ 
kets, and, lifting up great stones with 
both haiids, buried them down iipon 
the enemy. At length, after a hard 
struggle of three hours’ duration, the 
assailants drew off, leaving the breuelios 
covered with their slain, and weakened 
by the fall of sixteen hundred men. 

82. The dreadful loss sustained in 
these bloiidy assaults, and the un¬ 
daunted countenance of the garrison, 
induced St Cyr after this to convert 
the siege into a blockade, and trust for 
the fin^ reduction of the tiace to the 
certain effect of famine, a% the con- 
^nued fire of artillery, which would 
ruin every habitation which it con¬ 
tained, With thia^ view, the lines 
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round the town were drawn still closer 
than before, and^veiy effort was made 
to exclude the (^ual introduction of 
small bodies of troops, which had oc¬ 
casionally taken place, notwithstand¬ 
ing all the vigilance of the besiegers, 
sinoG th6 commencement of the siege. 
Blake, on the other hand, being sen¬ 
sible that the garrison was reduced to 
great straits from want of provisions, 
assembled fourteen thousand men, and 
made a second attempt for its relief. 
Meanwhile, the besiegers were suffer¬ 
ing almost as much from want of pro¬ 
visions as the besieged; the Somatenes 
i>n all the neighbouring hills render¬ 
ing the supply of the army exti'emeJy 
hazardous, and the vigilance of Lord 
Collingwo^ having intercepted and 
destroyed a large squadron which 
soiled from Tortlon for their relief. 
But the failure of Blake's attempt to 
throw any effectual supplies into the 
place, relieved the one party as much 
as it depressed the other. St Cyr, 
more on his guard on this occasion, 
interposed witli the bulk of his cover¬ 
ing force between the besiegers* lines 
and the quarter from w^hich the con¬ 
voy was approaching. The result was 
that the whole, consisting of two thou¬ 
sand beasts of burden, with the ex¬ 
ception of a hundred and seventy 
which penetrated with O'Donnell at 
the head of a thousand men into the 
town, Jell into the enemy’s hands, 
while Blake was driven off with the loss 
of three*thousand of his best troo])s. 
This was a fatal blow to Gerona: plenty, 
thereafter, reigned in the one camp, as 
much as want raged in the beleaguered 
fortress. Secure within his impreg¬ 
nable lines, St Cyr, as he has himself 
told us, waited quietly till time, fever, 
and famine, should subdue the resist¬ 
ance of the enemy. 

83. He was not permitted, however, 
himself to reap the fniit of this pru¬ 
dent but inglorious policy. The slow 
progresi of the siege, and the repulses 
of the assaults, were little suited to 
the impatient mind of Napoleon, who 
recalled St Cyr, and sent Marshal 
Augereau to assimie the command. 
Oft the same day on which he arrived, 
O'Donnell, with bis brave band, fearful 
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of augmenting the diatress of the be- 
nieged by additional^ mouths, again 
made his way out of the place, and 
reached Blake’s quarters in safety. But 
the failure of provisions and supplies 
of all sorts was now daily making it 
moro apparent that the fal> of this 
heroic town could not rnucl^ longer be 
averted. The hospitals were crowded 
with sick and wounded; beds, attend¬ 
ants, and medicines, were wanting; a 
malignant fever, os at Saragossa, hod 
broken out, and was daily cari'ying off 
great numbers, both of the soldiers and 
citizens; the magazines of com and 
dour were almost exhausted, and the 
inhabitants were seeking the miserable 
resource of infeiior animals. The cap¬ 
ture of a third great convoy collected 
at Ilostalnch for the relief of the place, 
and the defeat of O'Donneirs force, 
which formed its escort, both dejuivod 
the besieged of present relief, and sux)- 
plied the besiegers in plenty with all 
sorts of x>roviaions; while th(3 transfer¬ 
ence of a large portion of Junot’s corx>s 
from Aragon to the beleaguering force, 
and the arrival of powerful reinforce¬ 
ments from France, cut off all hopes 
of ultimate deliverance. 

84. Still the heroic governor, and 
his worthy companions in arms, con¬ 
tinued their n-sistance for two months 
longer, with hopeless but unsubdued 
resolution. All offers of capitulation 
were sternly rejected; and it jras not 
till provisions of every sort were eiv 
tirely exhausted, and the rraaining 
inhabitants, almost dying of famine,* 
and having consumed every vestige of 
food in the city, had been reduced to 
the deplorable and unxmrallcled neces¬ 
sity of feeding on their own hair, that 
the word capitulation was for the first 
time pronounced in tho city. Even 
in that woeful extremity, and when 
seven large breaches were guarded by 
detaobments of soldiers hardly able to 
bear the weight of their own arms, 
and more resembling ghosts than liv¬ 
ing men, Augcreau did not venture to 
attempt an assault. But Alvarez, whom 
no necessity, however cruel, could in¬ 
duce to think of a surrender, was seized, 
like Palafox, with the prevailing fever, 
and soon reduced to tihe last extremity; 


and his successor, Bolivar, felt the no- 
ce^ity of entering into negotiations for 
the surrender of the place. Augereau, 
too liappy to gain xjossession of it on 
any conditions, willingly granted hon¬ 
ourable tenns*to the besieged; and, 
on the 12th December, Gerona opened 
its gates to the conqueror. AVhen the 
French marched in, they gazed with 
amazement on the proofs which were 
everywhere presented of the devoted 
courage of the garrison and inhabitants. 
The town was littlo better than a hea]) 
ofrruins; the streets, unpived, and in- 
tei*aected in aB quarters by barricades, 
were lineal by half-destroyed edifices; 
unburied bodies lying about in xill di¬ 
rections, I'iUtriA pools yet stained u’ith 
blood, spread a x>c8tilcntial air around; 
and tho survivora of the inhabitants, 
pale and eirmciAted, resembled si>eotre8 
haunting a city of the Almost 

all,the heads of families had fallen; the 
womenVith child had, almost without 
excejition,perished; numbersof infants 
at t]fe breast had starved from want of 
nourishment, l^no thousand j>ersons 
had died during tho siege within its 
walls in tho sciwice of their country, 
of whom four thousand were citizens, 
being nearly a third part of th6ir whole 
number. 

Carnot has observed that the 
siege, even of the greatest fortresses in 
modern times has seldom been pro^ 
longed beyond six weeks; and yet Ge- 
rona, with its feeble ramparts, held out 
seven months, of which six and a half 
were»of open trenches. The besiegers 
directed against the place tho fire of 
forty batteries, armed by above a hun¬ 
dred and eighty pieces of artillery, from 
which were thrown into the town eighty 
thousand cannon-balls and twenty thou¬ 
sand bombs. The greater x>art of tho 
gims of the besiegers were rendered 
useless by constant discliai'ges, or dis¬ 
mounted by the fire^ of the town: fif¬ 
teen thousand men had perished by the 
sword or disease around its walls. Four 
thousand three hundred men were made 
prisoners in the town, including its he¬ 
roic goverior, Alvajrez, then in the last 
stage of fever. With brutal hai'shness, 
Augereau, vrithout regard to his noble 
defence or lamentable conditioni had 
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him shut up alone in a dungeon of 
Figueras, where he soon after died, 
under circumstances which made the 
Spaniards snspect assassination; al¬ 
though his state of debility probably 
rendered that last acl^of atrocity un- 
necessaiy. But, as Colonel Napier, with 
the true spirit of a soldier, observes, 
“ As long as virtue and courage are 
esteemed in the world, his name will 
be held m veneration ; and if Augereau 
forgot what was due to this gallant 
Spaniard’s merit, posterity will nof for¬ 
get to do justice to. both. ’ * 

86. The fall of Gerdaa teminated 
the year's campaign in«. Aragon and 
Catalonia. The Cortes, assembled at 
'Seville, in just commemoration of the 
unparalleled constancy displayed by 
the besieged both in that town and 
Saragossa, passed decrees awaiding ex- 
traoidinary hojiours to the inhabitants 
and garrisons of both, and to the illus¬ 
trious chiefs, Palafox and AlVUres, by 
whom their defence had been conduct¬ 
ed; and after the peace, Castanos, ^hen 
governor-general of Catalonia, repaired 
to Figueras, and constructed an appro¬ 
priate monument to the latter of these 
heroes in the fortress where he had ex¬ 
pired. ^ut these successes gave the 
enemy a firm footing both in Aragon 
and Catalonia; and the resistance in 
these provinces was now reduced to a 
desultory guerilla warfare in the moun¬ 
tains, and the siege of the remaining 
strongholds in the latter province, still 
in the hands of the Spaniards. The 


whole fortresses of Aragon had fallen 
into the hands ef the enemy; and al¬ 
though Tarragona, Lerida, Tortosa, and 
the other fortified cities of Catalonia, 
were stijl in the possession of the pa¬ 
triots, yet it soon became painfully ap¬ 
parent that their means of regular re¬ 
sistance in the field were exhausted. 
Shortly after the fall of Gerono, Augc- 
reau, having sent all the monks of the 
town off as prisoners of war into Franco, 
marched against the irregular moss in 
frtmt of Hostalrich, which had so long 
disquieted the operations of the be¬ 
siegers. Two brigades sufficed to de¬ 
feat six thousand of them, on the ridge 
of La Jonquieris: Souham dispersed 
the bonds of Rovera and Claros at Clot 
and Campredon, and got possession of 
Ripoll, their principal manufactory of 
arms. At the same tin^e, Pino, with 
his Italian division, routed a corps of 
four tboui^nd mountaineers; while 
Augereau himself, having, by these 
Bucoesaes; re-established his communi¬ 
cation with France, marched against 
the principal Spanish army, under 
Blake, whom he worsted at the Coll 
de Sespina, and drove towards Tarra¬ 
gona ; which enabled him to draw his 
forces around Hostalrich, and com¬ 
mence the blockade of that fortress. 
Suchet, at the same time, was making 
preparations for the sieges of Tarra¬ 
gona and Lerida; so that everything 
announced vigorous and decisive oper¬ 
ations m that quarter of the Peninsula 
early in the ensmng year. 


* 
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CHAPTER LXIL 


^AUPAXQK OF THE DOUBO AHO TALAVEBA. 


1. WaiLB Aragon and Catalonia were 
the theatre of these memorable events, 
Soult Kod Ney, in Galicia, i$en slowly 
reaping the fi^t of their Buccessfnl 
opemtions, which had terminated ik 
ihe expulsion of the^^lngUsh from the 


north ol Spain. Both partiss for a 
time appeared exhausted; the Span- 
iandli, mt to the earth by the flight 
of thehr aUies, and the loss of Corunna 
andBMTohthetwo strongest and most 
iniportant places on the northeim coast 
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of the PeniDsula* were eunk in the 
dee|>e8t affliction, ard for a consider-1 
able time gave hardlgr any signs of life; | 
while the French, almost equally ex-1 
hausted, rested without any attempt i 
at further exertion, in the important | 
fortresses which they had aonquered. I 
Romans alone, with the remnant of; 
Blake's army, which had been routed 
at Reynosa, still maintained, in the 
recesses of the mountains, the standard 
of independence; but his forces were i 
reduced to six or eight thousand men, 
without either cannon, stores, or re¬ 
sources of any kind. The soldiers were 
destitute of shoes, almost of clothes, 
and nothing but the devoted patriot¬ 
ism of their chief, aud the extraordi¬ 
nary tenacity of the men, preserved the 
country from total subjugation. Fear¬ 
ful of pern^iting oven such a wasted 
band to keep the iield, Soult moved a 
division against him. the brave 
Spaniard retreated by Orenso to the 
rugged mountains on the Portuguese 
frontier; and having thus got beyond 
the reach of hie pursugrs, resolved to 
maintain himself, like Pclayo in the 
days of the Moors, in the iuacceBsible 
ridges of his country, and await the 
issue of events, to reappear again in 
the field in its support 

2. Meanwhile Sir Robert Wilson, 
with the Portuguese levies which he 
had trained and disciplined, advanced 
beyond the Spanish frontier, and took 
post soar Ciudad Rodrigo, ^n Lepii. 
When the news of Sir John Moore's 
embarkation ari'iled, he sent his guns, 
as a measure of precaution, to Abran- 
toB in the rear, but remained himself 
in the neighl>ourhood of that fortress, 
where he was soon joined by Don Car¬ 
los d’Esjiana, a Spanish chief, with a 
few followers. Though their united 
force was too weak to undertake any 
operation of importance, yet, by mere- 
lyremainingwhere they were,andshow- 
ing a bol4 :&ont at a time of such dis¬ 
aster, they did essential service, aud 
kept the spirits of the province from 
sinking under its misfortunes. And 
truly the aid of such chivalnGhu spirits 
as ^is gallant officer, to wham soenpa 
of danger were a source of ptoaaure, 
was necesMiy, to prevent the oausQ of 


Spanish independence from appearing 
altogether hopeless, amidst the defec¬ 
tion of many who should have taken 
the lead in its support. Addresses, as 
already mention^, had been forward¬ 
ed to Joseph Buonaparte at Ycdladolid, 
from all the incorporations and in¬ 
fluential bodies at Madrid, inviting 
him to return to the capital aud re¬ 
sume the reins of government; regis¬ 
ters bad been opened in different parts 
of the city for tliose citizens to inscribe 
thftir names who were favourable to 
bis government; and, in a few days, 
thirty thousand signatures, cliiefly of 
the more opulent classes, h^ been in¬ 
scribed on the lists. In obedience to 
these fiattcrixg invitations, the intru¬ 
sive King had entered the capital,with 
great pomp, amidst the disc^rge of a 
hundx^ pieces of cannon, and numer¬ 
ous, if not heartfelt,^ demonstrations 
o| publijj satisfaction: a memorable 
example ^of the effect of the acquisi¬ 
tion of wealth, and the enjoyment of 
luxviry, in enervating the minds of 
th&ir posaesBors; and of the difference 
between the patriotic energy of those 
classes who, having little to lose, yield 
bo ardent sentiments without reflec¬ 
tion, and those in whom the sugges¬ 
tions of interest, or the habits of in¬ 
dulgence, have stifled the generous 
emotions of our nature. 

3. Meanwhile Napoleon, whose ar¬ 
dent mind could os little endure re¬ 
pose in any of bis lieutenants as in 
himself, sent orders to Soult, while he 
still lay with the bulk of his corps at 
Ferrol, to prepare immediately for the 
invasion of Portugal. The plan for 
t'dis purpose was formed by the Em¬ 
peror on a grand scale, and apparently 
promised certain success. Soiijt him¬ 
self was to move, with four divisions of 
infantry and ten regiments of cavalry, 
numbering in all twenty-five thousand 
combatfiuts present with the eagles, di¬ 
rect upon Oporto :*on thetroad he was 
to be joined by Loison, with five thou- 
sandmore. LapisseyWithninethousand, 
was to menace the country from the side 
: of Leou^itvhile Yi8tor,with,thi^tJ{rthou- 
awd, who was stationed at Menda, on 
the eastern frontier of the kingdom, 
was to co-opd);ate from the aide of 
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Estremaduniy and take a part in the 
combined movement on Lisbon. Thus 
seventy thousand men, from different 
quartera, were to invade Portugal, in 
'Which at that time there were not 
more than fourteen thAusand British 
and an equal number of native troops, 
all in a state of extreme discourage¬ 
ment from the revei'ses in Spain, and 
the embarkation of the army from the 
shores of Galicia. So little did Napo¬ 
leon anticipate any serioiis resistance 
in this undertaking, and so deeply was 
the future career of the British in tbu 
Peninsula shrouded from^is view, that 
he calculated that on the 6th February 
his troops would be at Oporto, and 
on the IGth before Lisbon. The easy 
reduction of that capital he coniidcntly 
anticipated; and after driving the Eng¬ 
lish into the sea, Soult wEfe to co-operate 
in an expedition^gainst Andalusia, and 
follow the path Dupont had tpod to the 
ehores of the Guadalquivir. Aftdir read¬ 
ing a dc8])atch from Boult, giving an 
account of his operatums in Galkia 
and the battle of Corunna, he said— 
Everything proceeds well: Romana 
cannot exist a fortnight longer: the 
English will never make n second ef¬ 
fort ; in three months the war will be 
at on end. Spain may be a La Vendde; 
but I have tranquillised La Vendee. 
The Romans conquered its inhabitants, 
the Moors conquered them; and they 
are not nearly so line a people now as 
they were then. I will settle the gov¬ 
ernment firmly; conciliate the nobles, 
and cut down the people with grape- 
shot. They say the country is against 
me; but there is no longer a popula¬ 
tion there; Spain is, in most places,*a 
solitude without five men to a square 
league,, 1 will let them see what a 
ficEft-rate power can effect.*' 

4. Soifit commenced his march from 
Vigo, on the coast of Galicia, in the 
beginning of February, and reached 
Tuy, on thewshores'of the Minho, on 
the 10th of the same month. The 
river being deep and rapid, and*at that 
season of the year a raging fiood, it 
'was BO easy matter*to pass It in pre- 
eence of ^veral thousand Portuguese 
ordenanzas. who occupied the opposite 
bank, which in that quarter formed the 


[chap, isih 

frontier of their country. At length a 
small fiotilla, wMoh was secretly pre- 
paredinoneonts tsibutarystreams, was 
sent down during the night, and fer¬ 
ried three hundred soldiers over to the 
Portuguese shore; but they were in¬ 
stantly attacked at daybreak by three 
thousand o( the armed bands, the men 
already landed made prisoners, and 
the remainder driven back to the op¬ 
posite bank. This check obliged Boult, 
after leaving his heavy cannon at Tuy, 
to ascend the banks of the river, 
through horrible roads, to Orense, in 
order to take advantage of the bridge 
them over the Minho; and his ad¬ 
vanced guard reached that town in 
time to secure that imporinnt passage 
before it could be destroyed. Still 
this gallant resistance of the Portu¬ 
guese on their frontier was attended 
with important effects; for such was 
the fatigue ■ of bis troops, that the 
French gcueral was unable to resume 
hia march for Oporto till the 4th 
March, which rendered it impossible 
for him to reach Lisbon before the 
English reinforcements, under Mac¬ 
kenzie and Sherbrooke, had arrived 
therfi in the beginning of April. Hard¬ 
ly had he left Orense, taking the rood 
for Chaves and Oporto, when his ad¬ 
vanced guai’d overtook the rear-guard 
of itomaua, w’hich was withdrawing 
befr»rc him, at Monterey, and defeated 
it with ^e loss of nearly a thousand 
kiUed ana wounded, and as many pri¬ 
soners. Bomana, upon this, separated 
himself from the Portuguese general 
Silviera, with whom he had been en¬ 
deavouring to concert operations, and 
defiled by mountain-paths to Braganza, 
from whence ho made for the valley of 
the SO, and the direction of Asturias; 
while the Portuguese mOitia, now left 
to their own resources, were driven 
back, fighting all the way, to Chaves, 
a foitified town, which waa immediate¬ 
ly invested, and capitulated on the 
18th, witb fifty pieces of cannon and 
ramparts in tolerable repair: an ac¬ 
quisition of great impor^ce, as it 
^ve the invade^ a,solid footing with¬ 
in the Portuguese i^ntier. 

5. Having established the depot .of 
his army, and left his sick and wounded, 
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OS well aa strag^ers, who were very 
numerous, m this Stronghold, Soult 
set out oil the ITthrfor Oporto, taking 
the route of •Entre-Douro-e'Minho, in 
preference to that of Tras-os-Montes, 
in consequence of the number of deep 
and difficult streams whiclr required 
to be crossed in the latter province. 
The road through the romantic and 
beautiful mountains of the upper pro¬ 
vince, however, passed through a scries 
of defiles equal to any in Europe in 
strength and intricacy; and the Fi'cnch 
troops were not long in experiencing 
the resources which the anciejat mili¬ 
tary institutions of the kingdom offered 
for resistance to an invading army. 
At every step they met with an inces¬ 
sant and harassing opposition, which 
both retarded their march and fatigued 
the Boldiersit and it was not till the 
20th th.it they arrived in sight of 
Dmga, which was oc<n2])ie41>7 General 
Freire, with two thousand regular 
troops and twenty thouaaiffi ordenan- 
sas, of whom, however, only five thou- 
sand were armed with muskets, the 
remainder being a confused rabble 
with pikes, clubs, or pruning ■ hooks. 
Justly distrustful of such a tumultu¬ 
ary b^y in presence of an equal number 
of French soldiers, Freire evacuated 
Ijraga, and was taking the road fur 
Oporto, when the multitude, suspect¬ 
ing treachery, mutinied, put him to 
death, and forced the comija^d on 
Geneiiil Eben, a Hanoverian mcer 4n 
the PoHuguese service, who kid gained 
tlieir confidence iy his activity in or¬ 
ganising the new levies. Eben, thus 
forced to fight, made the best disposi¬ 
tions which the circumstances would 
admit'; but it speedily appeared how 
totally unfit such an undisciplined 
body was to make head against the 
imperial veterans. A well-concerted 
attack from three French divisions 
soon proved successful; the Portu¬ 
guese, utterly routed, fled on all sides, 
having lost dl their artillery, and 
above three thousand men slain on the 
spot. Bo exasperated were the victors 
at some cruelties exersised by the 
sants on their stragglers,' that 
took few prisoners; and siudiL^was the 
reciprocal feeling of hatred excited iu 


the breasts of the natives, that when 
the French entered Braga after their 
victory, they found it totally deserted 
by its inhabitants. 

6. No force now existed in the north¬ 
ern provinces^o arrest the progress of 
the invaders; for though Silviera, at 
the head of ten thousand men, still 
kept his footing in the mountains on 
the eastern frontier, yet he was rather 
in their rear, and it was not to be ex¬ 
pected that his irregular force could 
interposb any serious obstacles in the 
way of tho farther advance towards tho 
Dourp. ThitJier, occordingly, Marshal 
Soult bent ^is steps, after I'esting his 
troops some days at Bmga; and on 
the 28th he Appeared on the north 
bank of that river, before OroRTO. 
The means of defence there were very 
ceuaiderable, ^nd the inhabitants were 
animated with the rsost unbounded 
hatred the French, both from the 
experiSne^ of former wrongs and re¬ 
cent injuries. But regular soldiers 
an^ arrangemeuta were wanting to 
turn to proper account the ardent pas- 
Efions and fervent zeal of the people. 
Tho Bishop of Oporto was at the head 
of aflairs; a warlike and courageous 
prelate, whose patriotic zeal,‘ not le6l 
than bis politick ambition, had shone 
forth conspicuous since the first French 
invasion of the Peninsula. 

A series of fieldworks, digTiified with 
the name of an intrenched camp, had 
been thrown up on the north of the 
city, which were armed by one hun¬ 
dred and fifty pieces of cannon ; and 
fifteen hundred regulartroops had been 
collected as a reserve to support any 
part of the line which might require 
assistance. In appeamneo the prepara¬ 
tions were most formidable; but there 
was little of real militaiy str^gth in 
them. The people, however, were ani¬ 
mated with the most enthusiastic spirit; 
all night the tocsiz^ sounded from the 
churches, and at daybreak on the 29th, 
being Good-Friday, a tumultuary body 
of twen1iy-five thousand men hurried 
forth and occupied tlie redoubt^. 

7. But Iuch a czwwd of citizens,’ ^ven 
though animated by an ardent ^sjnrit, 
is seldom capable of Withstanding, ex¬ 
cept behind regular ramparts, the as- 
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Bault Qf disciplined soldiers. Having 
completed his arrangements and dis« 
tnicted the enemy's attention by de* 
monstrations against their flanks, Soult 
bore down with the weight of hiafoi'ce 
against their centre, ^wo redoubts, 
which flanked the. main road in that 
quarter, were carried after a stout re¬ 
sistance ; and the Are from thenoo hav¬ 
ing raked great part of the remainder 
of the Portuguese line, a general panic 
took place, and the whole rushed in 
wild confusion into the town. I'he 
French cavalry instanUy charged the 
flying mass, now incapab&e of opposing 
any resistance^ through tlje city ; the 
horsemen galloped^ cutting them down 
in vast numbers, righti through the 
streets, to the edge of theX^ouro; such 
was the multitude which thronged the 
bridge, that part of it sank under the 
weight, and hundreds <-were precipi¬ 
tated into the river; but, fven aft^r 
this catastrophe, the crow^fr^m be¬ 
hind pressed on to avoid the bloody 
sabres of the imperial dragoons, and 
forced those in front headlong into She 
waves. Boats, hastily collected, to re¬ 
ceive the wretched throng, were as 
quickly sunk by the Are of tlie French 
artillery,* which had now come down 
w the water's edge, and discharged 
grape incessantly on the mass in the 
stream. The river was covered with 
dead bodies, among which numbers 
of those of women and children were 
to be seen: and before the French 
made themselves masters of the town, 
four thousand corpses encumbered the 
banks of the Douro. Even in this ex¬ 
tremity, however, some traces of the 
ancient Portuguese valour, were to*be 
discerned; and a body of two hundred 
devoted patriots, whpbad takenJrtfuge 
in one of the neighbouring chmehes of 
the city^ resolutely refused all propo¬ 
sals of surrender, and were slain to the 
last When the French soldiers 
were fairly^asterf of the town^ their 
pas^j^ mre strongly excited, in a^- 
U»ual fuiy of, 41 s assault, 
bj iW"6radties which .hod been exerv 
^eued by the inhahitanti on 
the prisoners who hod fslleu hm 
hands; and although MarsW-S^t 
exerted himBe"lf to the utmost tp^ 


rest thedisorden, tranquillity was not 
restored untilabouteightthousand Por¬ 
tuguese had fallens vnd the city had im- 
dezgoneaU thehorrarawhiohoreu^ually 
the fate of places i^en by storm. 

8. Whilst Soult was mas, amidst 
blood and carnage, forcing a hateful 
domination upon the northern pro¬ 
vinces of Portugal, Karsbal Ney, who 
Imd been left in charge of Galicia and 
Asturias, was maintaining a harassing 
and desultory warfare with the un¬ 
daunted mountaineers of those rugged 
provinces. The Marquis Komana, after 
his check at Monterey'already noticed, 
had deAled in the direction of Pont 
Fcrrada, on the great road from Benc- 
vente to Corunna; and having acci¬ 
dentally discovered a French twelvo- 
pounder, and some ammunition and 
balls, in a hermitage near Villa Franca, 
he took advantage of it to commence 
an attack upon the castle of that town, 
garrisoned by a French battalion, and 
after a siege of seven days forced it to 
capitulate. Eight hundred prisonei^ 
were taken on this occasion—a sucoees 
which, loudly magniAed by common 
rumour, so elevated the spirits of the 
Spaniard in these mountainous re¬ 
gions, that, in less than a fortnight, 
twenty thousand men were assembled 
round Romana's standards. Upon thi?, 
Ney, who deemed it high time to pui> 
a stop to this alarming progress, march¬ 
ed out of Corunna at the head of ten 
men, with the design of giv¬ 
ing battle^to the Spanish general wher¬ 
ever he could And h'lm. He advanced 
to Lugo, the point where the chief 
roads of the country intersect each 
other ^ but Romana, who had no in¬ 
tention of hazarding his raw troops, 
who ware totally destitute of artillery 
or oavalry, in a general action with the 
French vetei'ana, suddenly shifted his 
quarters, and, leaving Galida with part 
of his troops, entered ^^turias with 
the bulk of hk foroes^^ with the design 
of rousing the population and ani¬ 
mating ike reuatance of that province. 
17ey folkrwed u^n his footsteps, and 
tna^ed across the mountains to Ovi¬ 
edo, the capital of the latter province. 
King who deemed it of the 

higMSt impwtauce to stifle in the out- 
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Bet the formidable u^aurrection 'V^ch, 
on the appearaaoe ef*Bomana, broke 
out in that quarte% oa account of ita 
vicinity to tbe great line of communi¬ 
cation with F«mca^ directed at the 
same time against it consideruble forces 
from other quarters. * 

9. Kellermann, who came up from 
,Leon with nine thousand IneDf mossed 
tho lofty ridge of Pajares a few days 
afior, and, having put to flight a corps 
of two thousand Spaniards who at¬ 
tempted to dispute the passage, de¬ 
scended to Poloy in the neighbourhood 
of Oviedo; while, in three days after- 
wardn, Bonnet, with a third column, 
eight thousand strong, made his ap¬ 
pearance at the passage of the Deba, 
on the coast road, and threatened the 
Asturian capital, by the highway from 
France, ^allasterus, who with ten 
thousand of Uomana’s troops endea¬ 
voured to defend the pi^^sage of that 
river, was defeated with the loss of 
two thousand men. These strong di¬ 
visions bad been largely reinforced 
by the troops of Mortier's corps, which 
hod been transferred to Old Gas- 
tile after the fall of Saragossa, and 
had its headquarters at Valladolid. 
The concentration of such formidable 
forces rendered it impossible for the 
Spaniards to defend Oviedo. Ney ar¬ 
rived on the 18th of May on the Nora, 
and forced the bridges of Ponnallor 
and Gallegos, and on the day following 
entered Oviedo. Meanwhiio'^LioJn^^ta, 
having left General Ballastoros in'com¬ 
mand of his trodps, who retired from 
the valleys into the higher and inac¬ 
cessible parts of the mountains, em¬ 
barked at Gijon on the day following, 
and made sail for Hibadio, on the north¬ 
ern coast of Galicia, from whence he 
made liis way across the hills to his 
brave followers, who still maintained 
themselves on the mountains in the 
interior of that province; and, joining 
his old soldiers near Mondonedo, re¬ 
appeared in undiminished strength in 
the valley of the SeL Astonished at 
his active adversaiy having thus es- 
caped him, Ney lost no time in retrac¬ 
ing his footsteps, and n^arched, direct 
for Lugo ; and on the 29ibL met Mar¬ 
shal Soult at that plaeoi, whither he 


had arrived on his retreat from Portu¬ 
gal, after his defeat by Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, in the manner to be imme¬ 
diately noticed. 

10. To complete the picture of the 
state of affaira in the ^joining pro¬ 
vinces of Spain, when Sir Arthurs me¬ 
morable career began, it remains to no¬ 
tice the situation of Estremadura and 
New Castile after the departure of Na¬ 
poleon from the Peninsula, After the 
fall of Madrid, ^ho Duke del Infantado, 
who commanded the army of the cen- 
ire, which had fallen back towards La 
Mancha, wiJix great difficulty collect¬ 
ed ttventy jt^housand men at Cuenca in 
New Castile. So little, however, were 
the Spaniel^ generals at this period 
aware of the inferiority of their troops 
to the French, notwithstanding all the 
disasters which they had rindergone, 
that no sooner hod. he received ac¬ 
counts oj the march of Napoleon with 
his Gtia^s and Ney*a corps to attack 
Sir John Mooro on the Carrion, in the 
end of December, than, deeming the 
cd^ital now denuded of its principal 
defenders, ho advanced to co-operate 
in the movement upon it. y ictor, hav¬ 
ing received early intelligence of his 
approach, set out to meet him with 
fourteen thousand foot and three thou¬ 
sand horse; and having defeated the 
advanced guard under Venegas, at Ta- 
rancon, the whole fell back to a strong 
lx)Bition in front of Ucles, where they 
awaited the attack of the enemy. The 
battle took place on the 13th January, 
and proved to the Spanish troops one 
of the moat disastrous of the whole 
war. Victor, perceiving that the left 
of the enemy was the weakest part of 
.their line, threw tho bulk of his forces 
against that wing ; it was speedily 
routed, and the reinforcements which 
Venegas sent up to its 8apt>ort were 
snoeessively driven back. The whole 
army now retreated ; but this retro¬ 
grade movement ^as speedily convert¬ 
ed into a disorderly flight, textile im¬ 
petuous charges of th$ tenwis .FiNefitih 
dragoons. Fifteen hundred men 
slain .oo4he spoU; nine thousand ini- 
BOneWt'Were Imen, with the whole ar- 
standards, and baggage of the 
army. This battle destroyed almost 
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all the remainB of the Spanish regular 
army; and the host which was there¬ 
after collected by Cartaojal, who was 
appointed to succeed the Duke del In- 
fantado in the oommand in the defiles 
of the Sierra Morena, coitsisted almost 
entirely of rawandinesperienced levies, 
upon whom no reliance whatever could 
be placed. The French disgraced their 
victory by the most inhuman cruel¬ 
ties ; and, after subjecting the clergy 
and principal inhabitants of Ucles to 
every indignity, bound sixty-nine, t^o 
and two together, and massacred Ibemf 
as in the Reign of Ten*of; some oven 
in the public slaughter-houses. At the 
same time, three hundred women, the 
wives or daughters of tbc^victims, who 
made the air resound with their shrieks 
at this atrocious iniquity, were deliver¬ 
ed over, immediately aftih*, to the pas¬ 
sions and brutality of thesoldiers; and 
great numbers of tbe prisoners i^kep 
in battle were murdered in ouid blood, 
on the plea of reprisals. 

11. ^terthis disaster, tbe Spanish 
armies who had escaped from the rout 
of Ucles, and fled from the Somo-Sierra 
pass, fell back in two divisions; one 
towards the Sierra Morena, on the road 
to Seville ; the other, in the direction 
of Merida and Almarez, with a view to 
the support of Badajoz. The first was 
under the command of Coitaojal; the 
latter of Cuesta. Cartaojal, when his 
whole detachments were called in, had 
still, in the end of February, sixteen 
thousand infantiy and three thousand 
horse, with which he watched the 
Fren^ under Sebastian!; who lay with 
fifteen thousand men at Toledo; while 
Cuesta, with fourteen thousand infafl- 
try and two thousand cavaliy, was oi>- 
posed to Victor on the Tagus, in 
tremodura. The Duke d'Albuquerque 
commanded the advanced division of 
Cartaojal's army, consisting of nine 
thousand foob«oldim and tw6 thou^ 
sand horse, with which he advanced in 
thendddleof February towards Toledo, 
from Oarqbaa in the Sierra Morena, 
where the Remainder of the corj^^a lay. 
Cartaojal in petvon ooon asstfcned the 
oommand, and this ill-conoerted attack, 
with part only of tbe Spani^ joree, de^ 
pressed by defeat^ on aeupetior body 


of the enemy, flushed with victory, led 
to the result which might easily have 
been anticipated. »Sel^tiani hastily 
assembled twelve thousand men, with 
whom,as the euemyapprooched Toledo, 
he gave battle atCiudad Real, and rout¬ 
ed them in half an hour, with the loss 
of a tbousaqd slain, cdl their guns, and 
three thousand prisoners. The remain¬ 
der fled into the Sierra Morena, where 
they were quickly reinforced by new 
levies from Andalusia and Granada ; 
and Sebastiani, satisfied wnth his suc¬ 
cess, resumed his ^xisition in the capi¬ 
tal of La Mancha. 

12. A still greater disaster awaited 
the army collected in Estremorlura, 
under the orders of Cuesta. This 
general, thougli a brave old veteran, 
was unhappily of a headstrong and 
obstinate disposition, and|» being im¬ 
bued with his full share of Castilian 
pride and i^orance, was equally in¬ 
capable of taking counsel from the 
lessons of Sixperience, or yielding to 
the advice of abler persons than him¬ 
self. These peculiarities, which ap¬ 
peared painfully conspicuous in the 
course of the campaign, on the first 
occasion when he acted in concei*t 
with Sir Artliiir Wellesley, soon 
brought about a very serious disaster 
on tile j)lains of Estremadura. Early 
in March, Victor received orders from 
Joseitli at Madrid forthwith to 'pass 
the Tagt^, in order to co-operate in 
design of the general at¬ 
tack upon Portu^; while at the same 
time Lapisse, who, with a division of 
eight thousand men, was stationed 
near Salamanca, was ordered to ad¬ 
vance to Abrantes. Cuesta at this 
time lay on the banks of the Tagus, 
and occupied tbe famous bridge of 
Almarcz—a noble structore, five hun¬ 
dred and eighty feet long, and one 
hundred and tlilrty-four feet high, 
built by the town of Placencia during 
the n^ign of Charles V«, and rivalling 
tht l^atest works of the Romans in 
solidity and grandeur. But as the 
enemy hod possession of the bridges 
of Talavera and Arzobispo, farther up 
the river, it was impossible to prevent 
them from crossing; and the destruc¬ 
tion of one of the arches by Cuesta’s 
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order waji to be lamented, as it de* 
stvoyed a precious ftionument of for* 
mer greatness, without contributing 
in any material degree to present 
security. Cuesta, finding himself as¬ 
sailed along the line of the Tagus by 
twenty thousand infantry ^nd three 
thousand cavalty, with fo^y-twoguns, 
fell back at all points, and, crossing 
the ridge of mountains which separates 
the valley of the Tagus from that of 
the Guadiana, took post at Medellin, 
on the latter river, where he contriv¬ 
ed, by assembling all his detachments, 
to collect twenty thousand infantry, 
four thousand hors^ and twenty 
pieces of cannon. The bridge of Me¬ 
dellin was not seriously contested by 
the Sj^aniai^ds, who were drawn up in 
the form of a half-moon, in a line 
about a league in breadth, a little to 
the south of the river. Notwithstand¬ 
ing his inferiority in numbers, having 
only fifteen thousand foot and three 
thousand horse on the spotf Tictor im¬ 
mediately advanced to the attack. 

13. The right wing of the Spaniards, 
where their best troops were placed, 
made a brave resistance, and for two 
hours not only held the enemy in 
check, but sensibly gained ground, and 
already the shouts of victory were 
heard in that quarter. Encouraged 
by these favourable appearances, Cuesta 
moved forward his centre, which also 
drove back the enemy; and^deeming 
the yictory now secure, the ISpintsh 
general sent foryrard his «cavaliy to 
charge. No sooner hod they come 
into fire, however, than the whole 
horse, instead of charging the enemy, 
turned about and fied, trampling their 
own victorious infantry under foot, and 
spreading disorder and alarm through 
the whole rear. The oonsequenoes of 
such pusillanimous coi^uot, in an army 
composed in great pali of new levies, 
wem immedi^ly fatal. Great paH of 
the Spanish troops took to flight. 
Still, however, the victorious centre 
stood flrxh, and gallant]^; by a point- 
blank discharge, rspeUed the flx^tt ef¬ 
forts of the victmous French dra¬ 
goons ; but Victor, upon thii^ instant¬ 
ly brought up cannon, and n^e s^ioh 
gaps in their nmka by his volleys of 


grape, that the French dragoons suc¬ 
ceeded in breaking through, and then 
the whole army took to flight. The 
French horse pursued the fugitives 
for several miles with great slaughter. 
The whole Sfianish aitillery fell into 
the hands of the victors ; and tlieir 
total loss, in killed, wounded, and pri¬ 
soners, did not fall short of ten thou¬ 
sand men, while that of the Frencli 
did not exceed a tenth part of the num- 
b^*. So complete was tbeir rout, that 
Cuesta, who fled with a few horsemen 
into the recesses of the Sierra Moreua, 
coul^ not, f(^ some days after the but¬ 
tle, i*ally a single battalion of infantry; 
and nothing but the strength and in¬ 
tricacy of these mountains, and the 
vague apprehension excited by the dis¬ 
aster experienced in the last campaign 
by Dupont, beyond them, prevented 
Victor, in the flrst moments of dis¬ 
may occasioned by this victory and 
that A €?iudad Real, from penetrating 
into Andalusia,and plantingthe French 
espies in triumph on the minarets of 
Seville. 

14, While these disastrous events 
were prostrating the Spanish strength 
on the plains of La Mancha, and on the 
banks of the Quadiano, Marshal Soul! 
lay iitfictive at Oporto, and was far from 
making that use of his important con¬ 
quest which might have been expected 
from his vigour and ability. He had 
become master, indeed, of an opulent 
commercial city,abounding in resources 
of all kinds, and containing one hun¬ 
dred and ninety pieces of heavy can¬ 
non, besidoB immense warlike stores 
and magazines; and his advanced posts, 
pushing forwaid to the south of the 
Douro, subdued the whole country as 
far as the Vatiga, But not only had 
the obstinate hostility of the popula¬ 
tion considerably weakened nis army 
during its march from Galicia, but it 
had strongly irnmjpss^ him with the 
rii^ of advancing imher into a country 
animated by su^ feelings, until he re¬ 
ceived more' accurate accoi^ta of the 
force and intentions of the Englirii 
arxOT, aiift advices of the co-operation 
of Lapisse and Victor on the eastern 
frontier of >1he kingdom. Nor was this 
alL Whilehe himself overcame all hoe* 
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tility in fronts the elements of a most 
serious resistance had again sprung up 
in the country he lu^ pasBe4> and 
blows of no inconsiderable magnitude 
had been struck^ both by the Spaniards 
and Portuguese, on the fortified posts 
and detachments left in his rean^ 

15. The Galician insurgents, taking 
advantage of the absence of Soult in 
Portugal, and Ney with the greater 
part of lus corj^s in Asturias, Lad col¬ 
lected in great strength, round the de¬ 
pots and armed stations in . the south¬ 
ern parte of their provincg. Tuy, con* 
taining the principal reserve of S^ult's 
corps, and Vigo, gunasonod by thir¬ 
teen hundred men, left in guard of the 
military chest, were sooft surrounded 
each by several thousand armed pea- 
sauts; and although the former, after 
a blockade of several weeks, was re¬ 
lieved* by Bucconrs despatched from 
Oporto, the latter, with its whole gav^ 
rieon and treaauro, fell into the bauds 
of the Spaniards. A still more serious 
blow was struck by Silviera with Ijis 
Portuguese levies, who had taken re¬ 
fuge, on the French invasion, in the 
wildest recesses of Tras-os-Montes. 
That ent6r{)risiug officer, issuing from 
his retreat as soon as the French had 
passed on, suddenly appeared before 
Chaves, now filled with the sick and 
magazines of their army, entered the 
town without opposition, and in four 
days afterwords made himself master 
of the castle, with thirteen hundred 
prison ers. Encouraged by this success, 
he advanced on the traces of the 
French army ; reached Braga, which 
he evacuated upon hearing ^ the fall 
of Oporto, and crossed over to the val¬ 
ley of the Tamega^'where he made 
hims ell master of the important town 
and bricy^e of Amarante—a pass of 
great strmigth, the possession of which 
barred the princip^ line of communi¬ 
cation from OpoHo ^ Tras-os-Montes 
and the northern provinces of Hie 
Penissula. 

16. But, In addition to these 
toward eironxastanoes, the situation of 
SouR, both from tiae intrigftes witii 
whidt ho wait surrounded, and those in 
which hehimself wait'engaged, was one 
of a very peculiar and almost unprece¬ 


dented kind. While the example of 
thrones having been won by soldiers' 
hands in the case d£ Napoleon, Murat, 
and more recently Jerome*'aiid Joseph, 
had inspired tiie marshal with extra¬ 
vagant ideas of the destiny which 
might await him in the Lusitauian pro¬ 
vinces, the dreadful privations wUch 
they had recently undergone, and the 
apparently interminable extent of the 
wars in which the Emperor was en¬ 
gaged, had laid the foundations of 
widespread disafiection among his fol¬ 
lowers. Thus a double set of intrigues 
was simultaneously going forward in 
the army at Oporto. While the French 
party in the northern provinces of 
Portugal were preparing an address, 
which in a few days was signed by 
thirty thotmnd persons, to Soult, pray¬ 
ing him to assume the sofereignty of 
their countiy, and that officer, yield¬ 
ing to the filtering illusion, was pre¬ 
paring proolamations in the name of 
Nicholas I.t King of Portugal,* and 
endeavouring, though without buccosb, 
to gain the consent of his generals of 
division to the usurpation, a numerous 
body of superior officers in his army 
were organising the ramifications of a 
vast conspiracy among the troops, tlie 
object of which was to revolt against 
the authority of Napoleon, restore a 
republican government in France, seize 
Soult and such officers as should ad¬ 
here to fotjtunes, and put a stop to 
tho^ ^vastating wars which he was 
waging to*bhe detriment alike of his 
country and the world. Secret ad¬ 
vances, in relation to both these pro¬ 
jects, were made to Sir Arthur Wel¬ 
lesley soon after he landed ; but that 
cautions general, witiiout implicating 
himself or his goremment in such dark 
designs, continued steadfast in his plan 
of termWtingall thesh chimerical pro¬ 
jects by expef^g Soult from Portugal 
» 

* ''It is oaitaiiv that a prodamatlon was 
printed ttt Cult's headquartmi addressed 
to the generals of to be pubUshed 

as an order of the- day: in which he anDouno- 
ed himself King of Fortugal and Algarves, 
salde^ 01^7 to toe imprOv of the Bmperm, 
of whtdi he entertained no doubts. Bela- 
horde, one of his generaia who positively re¬ 
fused, as well as Loison, to go into the 
jeet, long after showed a copy of this procla¬ 
mation at Paris.**—'T hibaPdeau, vil M7« 
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by force of arms; while Napoleon wise^ 
ly and magnanimooBfy overlooked the 
wholeaffairiAndwrote to Sonltthat “he 
recollected nothing but Aueterlitz.** * 

17. It was in this sitiaation of afHiirs 
in Spain and Portugal that Sftr Arthur 
Wellesley—who shall heres^ter be call- j 
ed Welltnoton—^landed at Lisbon; ' 
and from this time forward^ the his¬ 
torian, in narrating tlio annals of the 
Peninsular campaigns, instead of a con¬ 
fused and invoUed narrative of sepa¬ 
rate actions and pperatioiis, whicli no 
art can render intt'resting to the reiuler, 
and which it requires no small effort 
in the writer himself to apprehend, 
finds himself embarked on a oonncctod 
and consecutive stream of evqiits, at 
first incon&idcr.ible, and scarcely at¬ 
tended to intthe shock of vast annies 
on the Danube, but which steadily iu- 
oveased in depth and magnitude, until 
it aitraoted the attention of all Europe, 
and finally overwhelmed thd empire of 
Napoleon in its waves. 

18. Notliing could be more deplor¬ 
able than the situation of Portugal 
when Wellington lauded at Lisbon. 
Cradock’s preparations to evacuate that 
capital, unavoidable and prudent at the 
time of the Corunna retreat, had not 
only depressed to the lowest degree 
the spirit of tlie people, but aroused, 
to an extent which had become truly 
alarming, the general suspj^n of 
treachery in all classes. Li&DihM&s 
iu the most violeijt state of ^agitation; 
the ciy of treason had been raised ; a 
British uniform no longer secured the 
wearer from insult, and on the con¬ 
trary often exposed hkn to assault. 
Couriers were robbed of thrix des¬ 
patches ; guards insulted on their 
posts; and to such a pitch had pub- 
lio audacity risen, that the same pte- 
oautions against mob-ijolenoe which 
had been taken by Junot for his se¬ 
curity after &e deimt of Vitneiva, were 
now resorted to byCiidock from the 
pressure of the same meoeasitj.. Nor 
was this spirit confin^ to blsbc^' {n 
Oporto, the disposition w insult the 
British was still more decided than in 

k 

* Bonlt liod particularly distinguished him¬ 
self in tiiat battle. SoeoAtif, Chap. xii. I ISO. 


the capital, and the government of the 
multitude yet more decidedly pro¬ 
nounced. From the Minho to the 
Tagus, the country was in a state of 
tumult and insubordination: the sol¬ 
diers, aeSattereS without segoi'd to mili¬ 
tary sy^em, and impaid, lived at free 
quarters on the inhabitants ; while, 
all government and law being in abey¬ 
ance, the peasantry of the country in 
bands, and the populace of the towns 
in jnobs, intercepted the communica¬ 
tions, appointed or displaced the genc- 
t%la at pleasure, and massnnred with¬ 
out ij^ercy aft persons of whom they 
were suspicious. 

19. Nothing daunted by this in- 
Siuspiciuus aiftl apparently desperate 
state of things, Wellington, with that 
far-seeing wisdom and unconquerable 
lirmnesB whi(!li is the foundation of 
everything great in this world, was 
calmly preparing the means of an effi¬ 
cient S.ud permanent defence of the 
country. Before leaving London, he 
ha^ submitted to goveiiiment a me¬ 
morandum, which became the founda¬ 
tion of the whole defensive system 
afterwards pursued in that country; 
and to the steady prosecution of 
which, through all the vicissitudes of 
fortut^, the ultimate deliverance of 
the Peninsula and Europe is, beyond 
all question, to be ascribed.+ Appre- 

t ** I have always been of optiiloa that 
Portugal might be dofeuded whatever might 
be the rosult of the contest iu Spain; and 
that, in the mea)i time, the mcOBuroa adopt¬ 
ed for the defence of Portugal would be hlgii- 
ly useful to the Spaniards iu th«r eontcBb 
with tlie French. My opinion was, that the 
Portuguese military establishments^ upon 
the footing ot40,(M)0 militia, and 30,000 re¬ 
gular troops, ought to be revived; aud that 
in addition to those troops, his Mc^jestyought 
to employ an army in rurtugal, amounting 
to about 30,000 British troops, Inoludbig 
t^ouS 4000 cavalry. My opinion svaa, that 
even if Spain sbomd have been conquered, 
the French would not have been able toover- 
: run Portugal with a snudler forco than 100,000 
men; and that, as \otljs as the contest should 
continue in Spain, this foroo, ft It coul^.bo 
put iu a state of aotisity, would be highly 
use^to the Bpoalards,' hud might eventually 
have decided me contest 

“ The fom employed In Poi^Higal 

should, in this view #f the questleii, tteiew 
less than 30,009 men, of wbiohmunmr fbur 
or five thousand shojsld be cavalry, and there 
should be a huge body of ortillety. 

**Tbo wholoof the army in Poii^hgal, Fortur 
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ciating with perfect ftcctimcy, ae the 
cveat eubeequeutly proved, the mili¬ 
tary advantages ^ Portugal, intej> 
sected by mountains, inhitbit^ by a 
brave and hardy peasant-ryi lying on 
the flank of Spain, and *ioacked by the 
ocean, that true base of British tnili- 
tary operations, he gave it 'as his de¬ 
cided opinion, that, even if Spain were 
conquered, thirty thousand Portuguese 
regular troops, supported by forty 
thousand militia, and .th^y thoui^d 
English foot-soldiers, including tour 
thousand cavalry, could defend the 
country, and render it ifapregnable to 
a less force than a hundred thousand 
Frenclu These judicious suggestions 
were acted upon withoutSTesei-ve by the 
government: the old militaiy institu¬ 
tions of the monarchy were revived; 
thirty thousand men wbre ordered to 
be raised by conscription, and taken 
into British pay; the milit^ and ar- 
denanzas were called out*; 'British 
officers were sent over in great num¬ 
bers for the troops'of the line; |^nd 
General Beresfoi’d was appointed com¬ 
mander-in-chief of the Poztuguese 

giiese as woU as British, should bo placed 
under the command of officers. The 

staff of the army, the oommissariat in parti> 
C'llar, must bo British; and theso depart¬ 
ments must bo Astemive In propnrtidh to ^e 
strength of the whole army which will aot in 
Portu^, to the number of detached posts 
which it will bo necessary to occupy, and 
with the view to the difficulties of providing 
and distributing supplies in that countiy. 
In regard to the detaijs of these moasurca 1 
rocoDsmend that the British army in Portu¬ 
gal should be reinforced, as soon as possible, 
with some companies of British momeu, 

< find with SOOO British or Gormam cavalry; 
that the complement of ordnance with tl^at 
nrmy should be made thirty pieces of cannon, 
of wiiich two brig^es should be nine-pound¬ 
ers ; that theso pieces of ordnance should 
be completely horsed; that twenty pieces of 
brass (twelve-pounders) ordnance upon tra¬ 
velling carriages, dionla be sent to FortugfU 
with a view to theoccimation of certain posi¬ 
tions in the couniry; that a corps of engin¬ 
eers for an armyof max should bescut 

there, and aootiw^artiUetylbr^typiooes 
of cannon* '‘ v 
*'I understand that tl^ British army 
in Portugal consists of 20,0^ men, indnditf 
cavalry. It should be nuule up to 20,000 m* 
at leaM^ as soon gs possibld; by addi¬ 
tions of rffiemtti and other good iuihntry,< 
whidh bj; mis time may have beep veflttM 
after the campaign in 8p^/*—•'W blumutov's 
ifiaitfe, Lemdon, 9th March 1809; Gurwood. 


forcoB, and aoon communicated to the 
whole the inestimable advantages of 
regular organisation, vigorous energy, 
and strict discipline. » 

20. Immense was the effect produced 
by these energetic and well-timed 
measures! The very suspending the 
prep^tioi^ for embarkation, and the 
forwud movement of the troops, ope¬ 
rated lik^ a charm in stilling the public 
discontent. Confidence generally re¬ 
vived when these measures were fol¬ 
lowed by the taking so laige a body 
of Portuguese troops into British pay, 
the calling but of the militia, landing 
of stores, artillery, and reinforcements 
from England, and other measures, 
which indicate a serious resolution 
to detod the country. The bands of 
robbers and desperadoes who infested 
the roads, i^edily foiind iwployment, 
regular pay, and good rations in the 
army; and these i^vantages, to which 
the soldiers had been entire strangers 
under thtf corrupt administration of 
their old government, ere long attract¬ 
ed the daring and energetic itoxn every 
part of the country te the patriotic 
standards. These feelings of reviving 
hope and increased confidence were 
worked up to the highest pitch by the 
landing of Sir Arthur Wellesley, with 
a brilliant staff, at Lisbon on 22d 
April. Into evety department his pre¬ 
sence seemed to infuse new life and 
confide^e. Men spoke no lonj^r of 
defe^^ measures; the occupation of 
Oporto by Soult was forgotten; the 
question in every one’s mouth was, 
When shall we move forward?” The 
delight of the Portuguese was un¬ 
bounded; they haile^ the British hero 
as if conquest and w Hame were one. 
A British uniform mger attracted 
obloquy; it univei^l^ awakened re¬ 
spect All da^ lohg/jSie streets were 
crowded with joyous assemblages, con¬ 
gratulating each ^her on the happy 
event; and at night the city was illu¬ 
minate even in its obscurest streets 
and alleys. In the theatres pieces 
were hastily got up, in which Yictoiy 
WAS madb to crown the hero with 
Iktirels, and address him in strains 
whidi, though then savouring of the 
language of panegyric, were afterwards 
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found to be but anti4dpatioQi of the to be incanable of stioidiiig in the 
truth, * .field the ahook of the imperial le- 

21. Two diffei^t mtems of 6pera- giona. 
UonpreaentedthemifilTeatotheimoice 22, agidnat Soult behig 

of the English general^ when he took resolT^'ti^'iii%e first inabance, Wel- 
command in PortugaL The first lingtonnmTOd'hia force iutwo columns 
was to more to the eastward, and towards the north of Portugal. The 
combine an attack with ffues^ on right, consisting of ahc thousand foot 
Victor, in the valley of the ^n^s. one tiioussM home, under Beres- 
This plan, which was strong^ recom- f<^ was to advance by Visen and 
mended by the Spanish genrinl, had Letoego, towards the upper Douro, in 
the advantage of striking at once at ordfr to co-e|[|teiate with Silviera, who, 
the heart of the enemy’s power, and, it was hoped, Still hdid the line of the 
by compelling the concent^tion of his Tamega, and the important bridge of 
principal forces to cover Madrid, would Amaiiinte; anti thus turn Souli’s left 
prove a seasonable relief to the patriot flank, and out him off from any retreat 
Iwnds in all quarters, and prepare the by Braga, or tjupoug^ ^g^os-Montes 
means of renewed resistaiioe in the to Astorga and’ l^n. Iw left, under 
remote provinces, espedajUy that of Wellington in person, after assembling 
Andalusia. Wellington wise not in- at Coimbra, consisting of fifteen thou- 
sensiblo to fiie importance of these sand infantry^ and sbcteen himdred 
considerations; and he declared, two cavalry, was to move directly by the 
days after his arrival in Pqrtd|^, t^at Yauga upon Oporto. Hopes were en* 
he was convinced, the* French would tertaindd that a considerable part of 
be in serious danger in Spain, only Soult’s army might be cut off in its 
when a gi^t force sbaU be collected reti;pat from the Vauga to the Douro; 
which Blud{ oblige theiluto concentrate ana measures bad bMn very skilfully 
their treope; a combined opera- taken to surprise the enemy and se- 
tion of the force in this country, with cure that object But the French 
that under Cuesta, maybe the ground- general got formation of the ap- 
work of such extended operations.” proach of the end the con- 

But, on more mature consideration, it sptraigr in his own* aitny, just in time 
was justly deem^ more expedient to to.prevent the oatastrophe. The prin- 
commence operations by cleariw the cipid leaders were suddenly arrested, 
northern provinces of Portu^ 3 the and the troops, rapidlv withdrawn be- 
enemy. Much dissatiafactio^^ould Mud the Douro; the bridge over 
with reason be excited in th^^n- whieh, at Oporto, was prepared for 
try, if, while one-third of its^territory firing, and all the boats that coolfi be 
was still in the hands of the enemy, a discovered were brought over to the 
portion of the native and all the allied northern bank of the river. At the 
forces should be employed in a foreign same time, Loison was despatched tq 
operation; the Euf^h am^ might be th^ rear, with a strong division, to 
exposed to ^MdM^uble haasard, if, clear the boxiks of the T^ega, and se¬ 
nile far advafi^; |nto the interior cure thebridge of Amarante; and, after 
of Spain, its Iro^ communication some dayi^ sharp flghttag, be suc^ded 
were to be menmiVby the advance of in that ^ect, and disl^ged Bilviera 
Soult from Oporto. it waa of no f]x>m Ma^ensie, 

small conSequeno^Jp a war in which meanwhi^ Bxit- 

80 much dependMqpinioii and ish and’ iou^ 
mly success, to eng^ at firit iiii su .t|>6cp8, was .fiooii- 

opH^ion within .tiie i^d th« ttiwni fronrier of 

witish army atone, ^hsf'liM^n ohe kligdsm, to observe Lapisso, aud Vki- 
in which much would .%)r, Sn^ idfqrd soma proted^ io 

co-opn*ation of Bpantm foriMa^ exposed pm «d<the Fonugjjpbse 4^ 
clearly proved, by woeful experieuOfc minionk 
VOLiVUL 
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23, The BritiBh advanced posts fell of tvrenty guus, placed on the heights 
in with the enemy on the 11th May; of Villa Kova» ozf a projecting promon- 
but, by a rapid retreat, the latter sue- tory of the flo^thembauk, opposite the 
oeeded In extorting themselTea from Seminary, became so powerful that it 
a situation of imme peril, crossed the droro tlm enemy from all sides of the 
Douro, and burned the bridge of boats building, excepting the iron gate on 
at Oporto, The English standards soon the north, where the BuSs were a 
appeared in great strength on the mati^£ort}iem. Some daring citizens 
southern bank, and the French bat- crossed over with large boats to Sher- 
talions lined the northern shore; but brooke's division, farther down the 
the broad Douro rolled between the river, which was soon ferried over in 
hostile forces, and it appeared next to considerable bodies; and hesitation be- 
impossibleb without either bridge or came visible in the French ranks, which 
bouts, to cirosa the river in face of sn was increased to confusion, when Mur- 
nearlv equal force. Earl^ on the mom- ray's columns, on the extreme right 
ingof the 12^ however, General Mur- of the British, began to appear and 
ray succeeded in collecting some boats threaten their communicatmii with 
four miles up at Avinifts; and three Amarante and the great line of re¬ 
having, by great daring, been obtained treat Horse, foot, and cannon, now 
by Colonel Waters, by crossing in a rushed tumultuously towards the rear; 
small skiff opposite ,th4 Semiuary at the city was hastily evaciSated, amidst 
Oporto, twenty^ve tit the Buffs were the enthusiastic cheers of the people, 
quickly ferried over in the ^rst boat, Hill’s centvil column, strongly rein- 
and, the two others rapidly folfowing, forced by the 48th and 66th regiments 
about a hundred men got a footing which had^ crossed, debouched fiercely 
under cover of that building, un|j;er- from the Seminaiy, and, by repeated 
ceived by the enemy. The anxiety of volleys on tiie confused crowin of the 
the people, however, soon drew the flying troops, threw them into utter die- 
enemy's attention te the spot; and no order; and nothing but the inactivity 
sooner were the coats p^eived, of Mumy on the right, who did not 
than a tumultuous noise of drums and make the use he might have done of 
shouts was heard in the city, and con- bis advantageous position on the flank 
fused masses of the enemy were seen of the retreating host, preserved them 
hurrying forth in all directions, and from total ruin. As it was, they lost 
throwing out clouds of sharpshooters, five hundred killed and wounds, five 
who came furiously down upon the guns, an^ a large quantity of ammuni- 
Seminary. The building was soon sur- tieiL^i'fn the action: seven hundred 
rounded; the fire of the enemy visibly sicK wer^ taken in^the hospit^ and 
augment^ faster than that of the Brit- fifty French guns in the arsenal; and so 
ildi; General Paget, who commanded, complete and unexpected was the sur- 
was struck down severely wounded; prise, that Wellington, at four o'clock 
and the eager gesticulations of the ciU- quietly sat down to the dinner and 
zens :^m the houses on the opposite table-service which had been prepared 
bank^ implored relief for tbeir heroic lor Haiehal Soult. 
allies, now apparently doomed to de- 26. Itewland Hill, afterwards Lord 
structiofi. ^ Hill, one of the most distinguished 

2t. So violent was the struggle, so ofiloeTS of the British army, who first 
critical the momen^ that WeUingion rose to eminence this combat, was 
himself was on the point of tarosaing second son of Sir John Hill of Hawk- 
tb share the dangers of his advanced stone, in Shropshire, and was horn 
guard; and it was only the entreaties there on Aurast ll*. 1772. Hie was 
of his friends, and his own just oonfi- educated, in &e first instance, at Rug- 
denoein GbnvbalHiu:^ who^owcom- Iw; but oom^eted his instruction for 
mandad,. which prevented him igota the army at the military academy at 
SO. By degrees, however, the Strasbu^ At the age of sixteen he 
we of the Bntisb .nrtiUexy, consisting obtained s commisaion in the S8th regi- 
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menti from which he was afterwards shill the entexpriBeB intrusted to his 
transferred to the 27th; and he made direction; and by the suddenness and 
his first essay in arms,* like Napoleon, rapidity of his strokes against detached 
at the siege of 7oulon, as he closed his columns, as well as the firmness and 
military career in combating the same intrepidity of conduct in gene^ral 
commander at Waterloo. At Toulon actions, contributed essentially to the 
he was slightly wounded; and‘having general success of the war. No British 
been intrusted by Sir DaviA Dunyas general inspired such dread to the 
with bringing home the despatches, he IbVench officers, and none so frequently 
was offer^ by Colonel Graham, (after- caught them at a disadvantage, and 
wards Lord Lynedoch), who had served struck such sudden and weighty blows 
as a volunteer in the same fortress, a against them. When it was known in 
majority in the 90tb regiment, which sul^equent times that Hill had set off 
Graham had just raised. He was soon froia the British position at the head 
mode lieutenant-colonel in the same of a body oi light troops, French 
regiment, at the head of which he gal- generals stood'to their arnis^ from* the 
lantly combated in the battle of Alex- Douro to the Sierra Morena. Simple 
andria, on the 21st March 1801, [ante, and affiible in liis manners, humane 
Chap. XXXIV, § 30]. His conduct on and benevolent, he united the virtues 
that occasion was so conspicuous that of a citizen to t]^e qualities of a hero, 
hewaa presenteti by the Pasha of Egypt and was beloved by all classes^ With 
with a superb sword as a mark of grati- the unanimous concun^nce of the 
tude. In 1803 he was made major- army, was afterwards made corn- 
general; and he commanded a brigade mander-in-chief, which exalted situa- 
under Wellesley at the battles of Ro- tion he held, till, full of years and 
liya and Vimeira. He was afterwards honour, he retired in 1842, a few 
engaged in Sir John Moore’s retreat; months before his death, 
did good service in the battle of Co- 27. To have crossed such a river as 
runna, and directed the rear-g\^ard the Douro, in preBenc#of such a general 
which covered the embarkation of the as Soult, with a force little, if at all, 
troops on the following day. In 1809 superior to the French, was a most 
ho was again sent out to the Peninsula, brilliant opening of the campaign, and 
at the h^ of a brigade; and, on Sir was justly regarded as reflecting as 
Edward Paget bejj^g wound^, sue- much credit on the daring and skiU of 
ceeded to the command in the Semin- the English general, as it cast a shade 
ary, which he held with heroic coiyjage, on the vigilance and circumspection of 
till assistance was ferried over fromS^ the French marshsL But Napoleon's 
opposite side. Thenceforward* his ca- troops were, beyond all others, capable 
reer needs no biography: his deeds are of remedying such a disaster; and, not- 
emblaaoned on the brightest page of withstanding the confusion into which 
England's glory: he will be found by the^ had been thrown by their preci- 
Wellington’s side os every field of pitate retreat, before nightfall order 
fame, from the Douro to Waterloo. was restored, and the army securely 
26. Like Suworroff, Hill had the rare rested under the protection of a vigi- 
felirity of never having been beaten in lant and ^werful rear-guard.« Next 
the fimd, but, unlike him, he enjoyed morning Soult was quietly resuming 
his sovereign's honours and country's his march for Amarante, when he re- 
graHtude to an advanced old age. With- coived the stanningsintelligenoe that 
out the great and overruling talents re- that important post, commahding the 
quisite in a general-in-chim, no officer only bridge and defile over the Tamega, 
ever possew^ a rarer asaemblaga of and the onl; fine of retreat practicable 
qualities fitted to render b™ an inoom- for artilleryi was already in the hands 
parable second in oommandT Brave in of the enemy. In efflct Beresford, hav* 
action, sagacious ia design, secret in' ing crossed the Douro farther up, had 
counsel, cool in danger, prompt in exe- attacked lioison's outposts at Amarante 
oution, he conducted ynih. admirable on the morning of the 12th with such 
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vigour, ih«t he Ml beck from that post impamable, exce^ by^ their bridges; 
in the direction of GulmaTaena. and the arch ot Ponte Nova, over the 

28v SouH'b situation now seemed all roarin^f torrent Sf the Cavado, was the 
but desperate: the well-known strong only line of retreat vAiich lay open, 
of the Dridge of JiSDO^^te precluded after the occui^tion of the road to 
the hope that it couiono for(m by dia- Braga by Wellington and of that to 
couraged and retreating troops, now Amarad^ by Beresford. This brid^ 
that it was held regular British and was occupied, and had been partially 
,Portuguese soldiers; the great road to destroyed by the peasants; unless it 
Braga was already in the possession of could be regained, the hour of suiTen- 
the enemy, os they held Oporto, from der had arrived, for the army was 
which it issued; and it could be regain- struggling through a narrow defile be- 
ed only by cross hill-roads, totally im- tween awful precipices, almost inslpgle 
inracticable for artille^, and aldbst file. Wellin^n, in close pursui^ lbun- 
impassable for mules or horsef^ Yet dered in the rear, and would infallibly 
not a moment was to be^lost: already attack on the following morning, 
the British outposts began to appear, 30. In this extremity the heroic cour- 
and the thunder of their horse-artulery age of Colonel Dulong, who in the dork, 
was heard at no great distance. The with twelve grenadiers, crept along a 
ei^eigy of the French ^jpneral, however, narrow ledge of masonry which was left 
now fully. aroused, was equal to the of the arch, surprised the Portuguese 
crisis. He rewilved to abandon bis ar- guards, and made himself master of 
tiUery, ammunition, and Ixig^e, nnd the bridge, extricated the army from 
make his way, with all imdkinable ex- this apparently hopeless situation, and 
pedition, across the mountains to the opened up the' road to Montalegi*e, 
Braga road. This resolution wa| im- where .the whole arrived perfectly ex- 
mediately carried into execution. All hausted, and in woeful plight, late on 
the powder which the men could not the evening of the l7tL Soult con- 
cany was blownlup near Penafiel on tinned his retreat across the Galician 
the morning of the ISth; and the frontier, reached Orense on the 26tb, 
French army, abandoning its whole and on the day following met Key at 
carriages, rapidly ascended tlie valley Lugo, who had returned from his Astu- 
of the Sousa by roads almost imprac- rian expedition, and dislodged an irre- 
ticable, even for the cavalry; rejoined gular body of twelv^thousand peasants 
Lokon at Ghiimaraens; fand continued who were blockading three French bat- 
its passage over the mouiitains, leaving taliom in that place. “ His condition,** 
Braga on its left. tj^nJornini,, " was much more disas- 

29. Notwithstanding the sacrifice of trous • than ' that • in which General 
his whole mai&riel^ hoWil^r, Soult's re- Moore had traversed the some town 
treat wSs extremely disastrous, even to six months before.'* The Frendi dis- 
the soldiers of his army. When h^ re- graced this retreat by the most savage 
joined Loison atGuimaraens, it became cinielty. The peasants were massacred, 
necessary to abandon all the artillery and the houses burned by them, along 
and ammunUiop belonging to that di- the whole line of march, without ro- 

eversince the 18th, morse: but their own losses were vety 
impeded progress of ihe troops severe, amounting to about a fourth 
through the mountains; the stragglers part of the whole troops which were 
multiplied at evei^ step; frightfm de- attacked on the Douro, toidesall their 
files, beside raging torrents, formed artille^, ammunition, and baggage, 
their paths; the shoes of the soldiers and even a considerable part of their 
were worn out—they could hardly bear muskets. 

their anhs, and, with thcL whole re- 81. Aiiertj|^importantsuoce8s,Wel- 
maining mules anti horses, all the sick lingtoUretumedto Oporto, from when^ 
and wounded fdl into the bands of —< 

the British, ^e streams, everywhere as possible to Alirahtes, and engaged 
swollen ly the excessive fioodi^ were in active ^psrationfl for eo-opmting 
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witii Cuesta, and adTanclng through 
Eistretnadura towards Ifadrid. Victor 
had not improved hig important vic- 
tOxy at Medellip bo much ae might have 
been expected, especially considering 
the great amount and excellent qua¬ 
lity of his cavalry, which were of iu- 
eatimable importance in th^ Iqvel plains 
that run up to the foot of the Sierra 
Horena. But the operations of tiie 
English gen eral were impeded for above 
a month by the wont of money, of which 
at this period be bitterly complained, 
and' wmoh led him to suspect at the 
time .that government had engaged in 
an enterprise beyond their strength. In 
truth, however, the finances of Great 
Britain, as the event proved, were fully 
equal to the strain; and the difBculty 
Sifose entirely from the extraordinary 
scarcity of gp^te at that crisis, in the 
British Islands, arising in some degree, 
perhaps, from the profuse though un¬ 
avoidable issue of paper to carry on the 
prodigious mercantile operations and 
national expenditure dl the period, but 
much more from the vast consumption 
and requisitions of the French and Aus¬ 
trian armiesduringthe campaign on the 
Danube, whieh caused every guinea to 
be boughtup atan extravagantpremium 
for the use of these continentid armies. 
At the same time, the want of warlike 
experience was severely felt in the 
toy, both on the part of officers and 
soldiers. The oommissariat, in all its 
branches, was very defective. Rels|Be^ 
by a month's intermission fto^ acme 
operations, from tile excitement and 
dangers of actual warf^, the troops 
gave themselvesup to disorders of every 
kind. Piunder was universal along 
their line of match; the country, for 
miles on either aide, was filled with 
sttagglen; and the instant the com¬ 
mon men got out of the sight of their 
officers, outrages were committed with¬ 
out end on the defenceless inhabitants, 
whoha4hailed their arrivalaa deliverers. 
To Budli a height did these eviln oi^, 
that Wdlington, in seveccal regiments, 
directed the roll to be call^ every 
hour; he largely augmented the powers 
and iorbe at ihe disposal of the provost- 
marshd,; and, in the bittemesa of his 
heart, mcm than once ^te to govmi- 


meut, that the British army, ** excel¬ 
lent on parade, excellent to fight, was 
worse than an enemy in a country, and 
liable to dissolution alike by^uccess or 
defeat" 

82. DoubtleaMilie large arrears of pay 
due at this timb to the army, amount¬ 
ing to £800,000, and in several regi¬ 
ments embracing two months’pay, oou- 
tiibuted in a great degree to tins dis¬ 
graceful state of things; and it is in¬ 
teresting to trace the early difficulties 
of that commander in training his 
troops to the duties of real warfare, 
who afterwards declared, in the just 
pride ^f es^perienoed achievement, 
“ that with the army he led from Spain 
into France, ha could have gone any¬ 
where and done anything.** But these 
facts are highly valuable, as demdn- 
strating how easentiaUy the militsjy 
is* an art dependent uppn practice for 
sucpcss; hjw little even rlg^d disci¬ 
pline, ^lUut officers, and admirable 
equipment, can compensate for the 
want of actual experience; what dif¬ 
ficulties the commander had to con- 
tefid with, who was compelled thus to 
educate his officers, and eoldiers in 
presence of the enemy; how much al¬ 
lowance must be mode for the disao- 
ters of the Spanish troops, who, ^th- 
out any of these advantages, were at 
once exposed to the shock of the vete¬ 
ran legions Napoleon; and what 
must have bwn the sterling courage 
of those men, who, even when thus in¬ 
experienced, were never once brought 
in the Peninai|la into fair combat vuth 
the enemy, timt they did not success¬ 
fully assert the inherent superiority of 
the*Anglo-Saxon race. 

S8. Remittances to an adequate 
amount in gold bam and specie, hav¬ 
ing, in consequence of the preseb» 
representations of the Ebglishgknenu, 
been at length obtained, on the 25th. 
of June, for the army, and a more 
efficient system of dbntrol established 
by 1^ unceasing vi^once amoz^ the 
troops, Wellington, In the end of that 
month, oomnrtooed his mardi firom 
Abrontes, in the ffireetion of Aleim- 
tara and the Spanish fro&tjier. His 
plan at first wai^ Cimsta should 
maintaiii himself in some strong poi^» 
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tion towards the foot of the Sierra tabliehed his headquarters at Puente 
Morena, and if possible amuse Victor Gtiinaldo, near Ciudad Rodrigo; but 
80 as to retain him in that quarter, to his duty was ^erely to protect the 
the south not only of the Tagus, but frontier from insult i^d observe the 
of the Ouadiana; while he himself enemy at Salamanca, not to take any 
moved on Placencia and Talavera, so active port in the important operations 
as to cut off his retreat to Madrid, and which vere in contemplation, 
prevent his junction with the forces 34. The approach of armies so con- 
of Sebastian! in La Mancha^ or those siderablo,* converging towards the 
of Joseph in the capital. This design, capital, produced an alarming excite- 
however, which had everything to re- ment—the sure proof, as Jomini ob- 
commend it, was found to he imprac- serves, of the judgment with which 
ticable from the obstinacy of Cdesta, the enterprise been conceived, 
who |!^used to retire any farther l^k Joseph no sooner received intelligence 
than the banks of thc‘ Guadiana, and of the formidable forces with which 
the impossibility of finding afiy posi- he was menaced, than he despatched 
tiou there, where there was the least the most pressing orders to Soult and 
chance of his making a«Buccessfu1 stand Ney, who were at Astoiga on the fron- 
if attacked by Victor, The English tiers of Leon, and Mortier, who lay at 
general, therefore, was compelled to Valladolid, to unite their forces aqd 
alter his views, and <idopt the more descend as rapidly as pqpsible through 
hazardous plan of a junction and com- the pass of Puerto de Banos, which 
bined operation of the two artnies. forms the only line of communication 
With this view, the B^tich army through the great centi^ chain of 
marched by Cosielbranco, Ooria, and Spanish «uiountains from the valley of 
Placencia; while the Spanish advanced the Douro to thkt of the Tagus, to Pla- 
by the biidges of Almarea and IVrzo- cencia, so as to menace the oommuni- 
bispo. Victor fell back as Wellington cations of the English army with Lis- 
advanc^, and the two amies effected bon. He himself, leaving only three 
their junction at Oropesa, bn the 20th weak battalions in the Retire, marched 
July; while Sir Robert Wilson, with with six thousand of his guards and 
his brave Lusitanian legion and three five thousand other troops towards To- 
thousand Spaniards, advanced on their ledo, which was assigned as the gene- 
left from the AlbcrcLe to the moun- ral rendezvous of all his forces: Sebaa- 
tains of the Escurial, and with that tiani was haatily ordered to the same 
force approached and actuatly put him- place, whither also Victor fell back 
self in communication with Madrid. ^roKlfi'alavera. Before doing so, how- 
The forces which thus menaced the V^^tor narrowly escaped destruo- 
capital were very considerable. The tion on the 28d; when the British 
English were twenty-two thousand troops were all in readiness for the 
strong, vi whom thousand were attack, and Victor was exposed alone 
cavalry, wi^t thirty guns; Cuestai had to their blows. The events which fol- 
thirty-two^ thousand tnlantty, and six lowed leave no room for doubt, that if 
thpusatid horsey Mth forty-six cannon; Wellington had attacked on that day, 
and was to advance on even unBup[K>rted by the Spaniards, 

Toleb^,' (tad fhe other two armies he would have gained a glorious vlc- 
in hd^bourhood of the capital, tory; but it could have led to no 
waii at the head of twenty-three thou- beneficial result, menaced as the 
sand infantry, aifd three thousand cav- British army was by the descent of an 
ally—in all a^ve eighty-five thousand overwhelming force in its rear, Cuesta 
men, but of different nations, indepen- refused to fight on that day, as his 
dent of each other, and of whom the tcoqps were not prepared^ and next 
British alone co^d be rrlied on for morning, when the columns of attack 
movements in tne field in presence were formed at daylight, the enemy 
of the enemy. Beresford, meanwhile, had disappeared, having retired in the 
with fifteen thousand Portuguese, es- night in direction of Toledo, 
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35. Finding himaelf* on the 25th 
July, by the concentration of these 
forces, at the head of fifty^ve thou¬ 
sand brave i^eterans, animated by re¬ 
peated victones, and under the direc¬ 
tion of experienced officers, Joseph 
deemed himself aufficiently^trong to 
resume the offensive; and, contrary 
to the strenuous advice ef Jourdan, 
and, indeed, the dictates of common 
sense on the subject, gave orders to 
advance, before the co-operation of 
Soult, Key, and Mortier, who could 
not arrive on the Tagus before the Ist 
of August, could be relied on. Ho 
quickly repulsed the vanguard of 
Cuesta, which, elfrted by the continued 
retreat of the French before them, 
were advancing in a disorderly man¬ 
ner, dreaming of Madrid and the Pyre¬ 
nees ; and, ^on the 26th, the French 
troops, driving Cuosta’s videttes before 
them, reappeared in great strength in 
front of Talaveba. The English 
general had only sent twoj3rigades in 
pursuit of the eneniy beyond the Al- 
bercho, having already begun to ex¬ 
perience that pressing want of provi¬ 
sions and means of transport, which 
soon had such, important effects on the 
issue of the cami>aign; and, in conse¬ 
quence, having resolved not to advance 
with the main body of his force beyond 
that stream, till some arrangement was 
made for tlio supply of these neces¬ 
sary articles. 

36. The whole allied army 

at Talavera^ in a battle-hel^ weTKcal- 
culated, by the dlnrevsity of its charac¬ 
ter, to bring into action the various 
qualities of the troops who were there 
to combat fe^ the independence of i^e 
Peninsula. On the right, the dense 
but disorderly array of the Spaniards, 
with their flank resting on the Tagus, 
occupied the town and environs of 
Talavem, with the olive woods, inter¬ 
sected with encloBures, which ky along 
its front, fllled with light troops, and 
their numerous artillery planted in 
an advantageous position along the 
line, and commanding all the ayanues 
by which it could be approached. 
Far beyond the enclosures, the British 
stood in the open field on the left, on 
the uneven ground which extended 


from the olive woods to the foot of 
the hills, forming the first range of 
the Sierra de Montalban. A deep ra¬ 
vine, in the bottom of which flowed 
the Portina rivulet, lay at the foot of 
these bills, and formed the extreme 
British le^; the streamlet taming 
sharp round, and winding its way 
through to the Tagus at Talavera,*ran 
across the front of the whole rilied 
line. On the heights on one side of it, 
the French were placed in a strong 
position, with their batteries on the 
right, placed on some lofty ridges 
commandingaa great part of the field 
of battle. ^ Right opposite to them 
stood the * British line, on a simi¬ 
lar range of eminences, and their guns 
also sweeping the open slope by which 
they were to be ascended. In the 
centre between the two armies, there 
was a commanding hillock or mount, 
on which the Englisfi had begun to 
conatrueiji* a redoubt, and on which 
some Spanish guns were placed. But 
it was evident, that on the possession 
of 4he heights on the British left, the 
fate of the approaching battle would 
in a great degm depend * 

* Ihe exact French andalliedforceatTala- 
vera, as obtaiuod by Kauslor from the War- 
office at Paris, was as follows 

Fkench. Qudi. 

Boyal Guards, . . 6,000 

Vidor't corps. 

Infantry and artillery, • .18,890 SO 

Cavalry, .... 3,781 

* 8AattianV% cor^. 

Infantry and artillery, . • 17,100 80 

Cavalry,.S,670 

Becerve diviiionc. 

Inffintry and BXtUlefy, . . 7,681 20 

^5 bat 39 squad. . • . 66,122 80 

AOJaa ' oani, 

British Inftiitiy \ l ft 668 80 

(28t battalions,! f . * -WOOS SO 

Artillery, engiuoors, hb,, . 

Cavalry, . . ... 8,0 


Spanish infhntry and artil¬ 
lery, 

Ga^ 


% 83,000 70 
. 6,000 


59,997 100 

—KAUStm 635; andKAyiER, ii. 361. 

Witli officers and^non-commissioned offi¬ 
cers, Ac., the British were about 22,000; the 
sabres and bayonets only appearing on the 
roUs. 
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37. -About three o'clock on the af- front, facing outwards, which eflfoctu- 
temoon of the 27th| Tiotor’a advanoed ally covered the* British left. It was 
guards approached the British out- fuS -time; for Lapiase soon after 
posts, stationed beyond the Fortina opened a heavy fire on^the German 
atreanalety and immraiately commeno* legion on the right, and fresh bat¬ 
ed an attack. Some qi we English talions of Ruffin’s division, emerging 
regiments, which had then seen fire from the^ hollow, resolutely advanced 
for the firat time, were thrown into to storm the heights on the left. It 
confusion by the suddenness of the was now dark: the opposing linos ap- 
onset, and WeUington, who was with preached to within thirty yards of 
the advanced posts, narrowly escaped each other, and the frequent fiashes 
being made piisoner; while ten thou- of the musketry enabled the daunt- 
aand Spaniara on the right were so less antagonists to discern each others’ 
idarmea by the Prench light caval^ visages through the gloom. For a few 
riding up te them and discharging minutes the event seemed doubtful; 
their pistols, that they broke after a but soon the loud cheer of the British 
ain^a diseffiarge of their xhuskets, and, soldiers was heard above the receding 
flying tumultuously segreral miks to roar of the musketry, and the French 
the rear, gave out that all was lost, fell back in disorder into the hollow, 
Wellington, however, brought up some while Lapisse drew off on the right; 
veteran troops to the scene of danger, and the soldiers on eithej* side, worn 
and choked the disorder; while at out with fatigue, sank to sleep around 
tile same timd tiie British advanced the fires of the bivouacs, 
posts, covered by the brave*^5ih re^i- 89. Not discouraged by this bloody 
men^ and the 5th battalion of the repulse, wihich cost him above eight 
fiOth, retired to the position of the hundred of his best troops, Victor, 
main body on the other side of <the contrary to the ^vice of Jourdan, 
stream. Encouraged by this success, who contended strenuously that all 
ViotOT, as ni^t approached, was in- offensive operations should be sus- 
duoed to tiazard au attack on the Eng- pended till Soult was sufficiently near 
lish left, statioued on their line of to threaten the enemy's communica- 
heighta; and for this purpose Ruffin tiona, prevailed on Joseph to permit 
was ordered to chaige with his divi- him to renew the battle on the foUow- 
aioD, supported by Villatte, while ing morning. The centre of the Brit- 
Lapisse fell on the German Legion on ish being deemed too strong, by 
their right, so as to prevent assistance reason of the ravine which covered 
being rendered from t^e other parts theirAasnt, it was determined to make 
of the line. tnelR^^ on the heights on the left. 

88 . The forces which thus were At eight o’clock, •Ruffin’s division 
brought into action by the French a^n advanced to the attack, support- 
were *abova twenty thousand men, ed by Villatte’s, and the French troops 
and the assault was so quick and vig^ with an Intrepid step ascended to the 
orous, that though Colonel Donkin* summit of the hill; while the artil- 
gallantly repulsed the corps which at- lery on both sides kept up a vehement 
tacked his front, his left flank was at fire, and soon made frightful chasms 
the same moment turned by several in the opposing ranks. Ekving g^- 
Frenoh battalions, who, having ad- laxitly made their way to the summit, 
vanoed unperoeived through the val- the ]^nch instantly closed with Hill’s 
ley, auddenlv appeared with loud division, and for half on hour a despe- 
shouts on* the heights in his rear, rate struggle took place, in the course 
General Hill, however, with the 29th of which Hill himself was wounded, 
regiment, chaiged them without an, and his men were falling fast. But 
instant's delay, and drove tl^m down the French loss was still greater ; is* 

the hill; and imxflediately bringing sensibly their line gave ground, and at 

up other battalions, formed a convex length, being forcra ba^ to tbe edge 
* Afterwards Oeneral Sir RtiHuie Donkin. , of the slope, the whole brok^ and 
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were burled in wild disorder to the 
foot of the hill. Fearful, from these 
repeated attaoks, that the enemy would 
at length fii^eed in turning his left, 
Wolli^^on placed his cavury at the 
entrance of the valley, obtained from 
Cuesta the succour of Ba3S.^coart’B di¬ 
vision, which he stationed on the hills 
beyond its outer side, aild two guns 
to reinforce Hill's batteries, which were 
bravely served by the Spanish gunners, 
and rendered good service during the 
remainder of the day. 

40. The extreme heat of the day 
now for a few hours suspended the com¬ 
bat, during which the lines were re¬ 
formed on both sides, the ammunition- 
waggons replenished, and the wounded 
withdrawn to the rear. In this inter¬ 
val Joseph held a council of war, in 
which Juui^an again renewed his coun¬ 
sel that they should retire to the Al- 
berche, and Victor urged that they 
should recommence the ^attack. The 
latter advice prevailed, chiefly in con¬ 
sequence of the arrival of a cornier 
from Soult, announcing that he could 
not arrive at Placencia till the 4th 
August, and of the threatening advance 
of Venegas, who was already near 
Aranjuez. Meanwhile, the troops on 
either part, overcome by thirst, strag¬ 
gled down in great numbers to the 
streamlet which ran in the bottom of 
the ravine which separated the two 
armies. Not a shot was fired, not a 
drum was beat; peaceably tlftifoemen 
drank from the opposite b^nks the 
same rill; and not unfrequentiy the 
hands which had so recently before 
been dyed in mutual slaughter, were 
extended and shaken across the water 
in token of their mutual admiration of 
the valour and constancy displayed on 
both sides. Wellington, meanwhile, 
was seated on the maas on the top of 
the hill which had been so obstinately 
contested, eagerly surveying the ene¬ 
my’s movements, which indicated a 
renewal of the conflict with redoubled 
forces along the whole line. At this 
moment Colonel Donkin rode up to 
him, charged with a message from the 
Dtflte d'Amuquerque, that Cuesta was 
betraying him, Cdmly ^ continuing 
his survey, Wellington desired Donkin 


to return to his brigade! In a few 
minutes a rolling of drums was heard 
along the whole IVench line; the broad 
dark masses of the enemy appeared 
full in view; and, preceded by the fire 
of eighty pieces of artillery, forty thou¬ 
sand men advanced to the attack. 

41. The French columns came down 
their side of the ravine at a rapid pace, 
and though a little disordered by cross¬ 
ing the'stream, mounted the ojtposite 
hill wii^ the utmost intrepidity. On 
tlfe extreme British right, Sebastiani’s 
^rpB fell with the utmost fury on 
General Campbeirs division, and by 
thei# loud cries indicated the confi¬ 
dence of immediate victoiy; but their 
attack was Iq column and the English 
were in line ; and the inherent vice 
of that arrangement, when directed 
against steady troops, became at once 
apparent. The British regiments which 
stood against the frbnt of the mass, 

I drawa qp three deep, kept up au inces¬ 
sant rolling fire on the enemy; while 
those on either side, inclining forwards 
nad directing their fire against both 
flanks of the column, soon occasioned 
BO frightful a camag^ that even the 
intrepidity of the imperial veterans 
sank under the trial, and the whole 
broke and fell back in confusion. On 
rushed Campbell’s division, supported 
by two regiments of Spanish infantry 
and one of cavalry, who were inspired 
with unwonted steadiness by the ex¬ 
ample of their allies, and, pushing the 
disorganised mass before them, com¬ 
pleted their discomfitiu'e, and took ten 
pieces of cannon. At the same time, 
Ruffin's and Villatte’a divisions were 
descried marching across the valley on 
the enemy's extreme right, in order to 
turn, by the foot of the Sierra de Mont- 
alban, that blood-stained hill vrhich 
they had in vain sought toscany by 
assault. Wellington immediately or¬ 
dered the Ist German hussars and 23d 
dragoons to char^ the column in the 
bottom of the valley. 

42. On they went at a canter, but 
soon'caxne to a hollow cleft which lay 
right aoioBS^ their path, and which it 
seemed imf^asibfe to cross. The vete¬ 
ran German, Arentsbhild, with charac¬ 
teristic coolness, reined up his men on 
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the edge of the hollow; bat Seymour, 
at the head of the 23d, with true Eng¬ 
lish hardihood,plunged headlong down, 
though half of his men fell over each 
other in wild confusion in the bottom, 
where Seymour was waunded. The 
remainder under Pousonby, coming up 
by twos and threes, charged right on, 
and disregavditig tlie fire of Villatte’s 
columns, through which they passed, 
fell with iitcxi>reBBiblo fury on Strolz's 
brigade of Ghusscurs in rear, which, 
unable to resist the shock, opened'its 
ranks to let them through. The heroig 
British dragoons,' howewr, after this 
marvellous charge, were assailed, *hrhen 
blown and disoidered by success, by a 
regiment of Polish luncc^ and a body 
of Westphalian light hoi*se, and broken 
with great slaughter; the survivors, 
not half of those who went into action, 
found shelter on the broken ground 
behind BnssecouVt*s division of Spanish 
infantry on the mountiuns b^ood. 

43. While these terrible conflicts 
were going on upon the two wings of 
the British, the centre, where Sher¬ 
brooke commanded, and the German 
Legion and Guards were placed, was 
exposed to a still severer trial. The 
great batteries, mounting fifty guns, 
whidh there stood right oppctsite to the 
British line, at the distance of only 
half cannon-shot, made fearful chasms 
in their ranks; and the Plnglisb guns, 
greatly inferior both in number and 
weight of metal, could make no ade¬ 
quate reply. Under cover of this fear¬ 
ful storm, Lapisse's division crossed 
the ravine ip weir front, and, ascend¬ 
ing the opposite bill concealed by the 
smoke, got close to the British line, 
and already set up the shouts of vic¬ 
tory. They were received, however, 
by a close and well-directed volley, fol¬ 
lowed byra general rush with the bay¬ 
onet, which instantly throw the assail¬ 
ants book in great confusion; and the 
Guardi^ following fAst on their heels, 
not 00 % drove them down the hill, 
but crossed the rivulet at the bottom, 
and were soon seen in disorderly^array 
streaming up the opposite banb« Here, 

however, they mot enemy's reserve, 
who advanced in close orw :^hrough 
thetlirong; poweiful batter^ firing 
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grape and canister, tore down whole 
ranks at every diichaigo on one flank, 
and some regimeq[tB of cavalry threat¬ 
ened the other. The (Guards, thus 
sorely pressed, ^ve way and fled in 
confusion; the disorder quickly spread 
to the Geruians on their flank, and the 
whole British centre appeared broken. 

44. The danger was imminent; but 
Wellington, who had foreseen the cou<* 
sequences of the gallant but inconsi¬ 
derate advance of the household troops, 
had provided the means of restoring 
the combat. Instantly pushing for- 
v'ard the 4Sth regiment, which was in 
reserve, be directed it against the right 
flank of the French, who, in their turn, 
were somewhat disoidered by success. 
When this gallant regiment got into 
the throng, and began to ascend the 
slope beyond the stream, ^ was so be¬ 
set by the crowd of fugitives, that it 
became necessary to open the ranks to 
let them tlin>iigh: but immediately 
closing again, it advanced in beau¬ 
tiful array against the flank of the 
pursuing French, ^d, by a destructive 
volley, compelled them to halt. The 
Guaids and Germans immediately ral¬ 
lied, faced abouty and renewed their 
fire; while Cotton's brigade of light 
cavalry having come up on the other 
flank at the same time, the advance of 
the French was effectually checked in 
the centre. This was their last effort; 
their columns now drew off in good 
oifenfUied retired across the Alberche, 
thrm milfs in the rear, which was 
passed in the night. * Shortly after the 
firing ceased, a frightful incident occur¬ 
red : the grass, dried by the excessive 
heat, accidentally took fire, and, the 
flames spreading rapidly over part of 
the field, scorched cruelly numbers of 
the wounded of both armies. 

45. Such was the glorious battle of 
Tatavera—the first for nearly a century 
past in which the English had been 
brought to contend on a great scale 
with the French, and which in its lustre 
equalled, in its ultimate effects exceed¬ 
ed, the fiir-famed days of Cressy and 
Azinoourt. Two-and-twenty thousand 
British had engaged for two sucoeesive 
days, and finally defeated, above foi^- 
five thousand Frondb; for the aid which 
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the Spaniards afforded in the battle 
was very trifling, and not more than 
ten thousand of tjie enemy, including 
the King's, guard, remained to watch 
their lines in the olive woo<l8 of Tala- 
vera, who never fired a shot. Seven- 
tecu pieces of cannon, sevesal tumbrils, 
and some hundred prisoners, taken in 
fair fightf were the proiM trophies of 
this hard-fought action. The loss on 
both sides wtis enormous; but greater 
on that of the French than the Brit¬ 
ish, owing to their greatly superior 
numbers and their system of attacki 
in close column. The latter lost 6263 
in the two days: that of the French 
is liow ascertained, from the returns 
in the French AVar-office, to have been 
8794. 

46. “ This battle,” says Jomini, " at 
once restored the reputation of the 
British army, which during a century 
liad declined. It was now ascertained 
that the English infaittry could dis¬ 
pute the palm with the best in Europe.” 
In vain the mercantile spirit, which 
looks for gain in qvery transaction, and 
the virulence of faction, which has ever 
accompanied the noblest events in his¬ 
tory, fastened on this far-famed field, 
complained of the subsequent retreat, 
and asked for durable results from the 
laurels of Talavera. These cold or 
selfish calculations were answered by 
the exulting throb of every British 
heart; the results asked for were found 
in the subsequent glorious 

long-continued security^of E^and. 
For from every generous bosom be that 
frigid spirit which would measure the 
importance of events only by their im¬ 
mediate gains, and estimate at nothing 
the lasting effect of elevation of na¬ 
tional feeling ! Character is the true 
strength of nations; historic glory is 
their best inheritance. When the time 
shall come that the British heart no 
longer thrills at the name of Talavera, 
its fruit will indeed be lost, for the 
last hour of the British empire will 
have struck^ 

47. On the day following the battle, 
General Craufurd, with three thousand 
fresh troops, joined the English army, 
and replaced nearly half ef those who 
bad been disabled in the battle. This 


gallant band had, at the distance of 
nearly sixty miles from the field of 
battle, met several S})auiBh runaways 
from the action uf the 27tb, who told 
them the English army was defeated 
and Lqrd Wellington killed. Induc¬ 
ed only to press on the more eagerly 
by this intelligence, Craufurd, after 
giving his men a few hours’ rest, and 
withdrawing fifty of the weakest from 
the ranks, hurried on with the utmost 
expedition ||fith the remainder, Eiud 
feached Talavcraateleven on the morn¬ 
ing of the 29tb, having passed over, in 
regular or^r, aixt^-fwo Englhh milta 
in >the preceding twenty-six hours. 
This march deserves to be noted as the 
most rapid« made by any foot-soldiers 
of any nation during the whole war, as 
that made by Lord Lake with the Eng¬ 
lish cavalry^ before the battle of Fur- 
ruckabad, was tho extreme stretch of 
horsemen, [ante, Chap, xlix, § 84], 
Butf t^twitbstandiiig this seasonable 
reinforcement, Wellington had soon 
sufficient cause for anxiety; for, on tho 
fid August, as he was preparing to 
march to Madrid, intelligence arrived 
that Soult, with a very large force, had 
penetrated without opposition through 
the Puerto de Bantjs, the Spaniaids 
stationed in that important pass hav¬ 
ing abandoned it without firing a shot. 
From thence be had entered Placencia, 
directly in the British rear and threat¬ 
ening their communications with Lis¬ 
bon, with thirty-four thousand men. 

48. This formidable- and unlooked- 
for apparition was the result of tho 
junction of tho whole forces of Soult, 
Ney, and Murtier, itt> consequence of 
the jn^essing orders of Joseph ; who, 
after uniting near Salamanca, bad de¬ 
scended by forced marches through 
Leon and the mountains forming the 
northern barrier of Estremadura, and 
appeared just in time to interfere with 
decisive effect upon the vital opera¬ 
tions on the bailkfi of the Tagoa. Their 
concentration at this ci^ia was owing 
to a very singular and fortuitous chain 
of (vents. Soult, after he had brought 
the ghastly qvowd which formed the 
remains of hia^onco splendid corps to 
Lugo, and delivered the garrison im- 
prisottkL there by tho Galicians, deem- 
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ing himself not strong enough to effect net, who had arrived at Valladolid on the 
anything among the rugged mountains 20th June in ordento co-operate in the 
of that province, and having no maga- siege of Ciudad Bo<|rigo, wliich at that 
nines or stores to recruit his troops, re^ period was in contempiatiqp, after San- 
solved to make the best of his way into tauder had been carried by assault by 
Old Castile, He accordisigly s^ out the Spaniards some days before, and 
in the end of June for Benavente and retaken^ wi^h great slaughter,* by the 
Zamora, and put his troops into can- latter of ^Ihese generals. Thus, by a 
tonments on the EsLa in the beginning singular combination of circtfmstancos, 
of July. Meanwhile Ney, thus left in at the time when Wellington made his 
Galicia, had experienced a variety of grand advance towards Madrid, Soult, 
disasters. After the confwnce at Lugo Kellermann, and Bonnet, with above 
with Soult,he had movedrowardsYigb, thirty thousand men, were assembled 
with a view to regain possession of that in the north of Leon, ready to descend 
im^rtant fortress and veaport, and on his line of communication with Lk- 
stifle the insurrection whicl^ fromethe bon, and Ney was rapidly following in 
aid of several ships of war in the har- their footsteps from the extremity of 
hour, was there daily bec¥;ming more Galicia, 

formidable. To reach it, however, he 50. Wellington, thiis menaced by a 
required to pass the bridge of St Fayo, superior force in rear, at the same time 
in the valley of Soto-Mayew, where the that an army defeated, but ^ill greater 
road crosses the river Octaven. The in number, lay in his front^ had still 
Spaniards, ten tUousand strong, with I the advantage of a central position be- 
eerenJ pieces of heavy eann<^, Avere*' tween the twJ ; and, if the quality of 
there intrenched in a strong position the whole allied forces had been alike, 
on the opposite side of the river ; the and he had commanded the whole, he 
bridge was cut; and several gun-boatl> had the means of striking the same re¬ 
manned by English sailors at its mouth, doubtable blows on the right and left, 
a short way farther down, prevented with a force inferior upon the whole, 
the passage from being turned in that but, including the Spanish troops, su- 
direction. perior at the point of attack, which 

49. Dpven thus to carry the passage Napoleon dealt out in 1796 to the con- 
by main force, Ney led on his troops verging Austrian columns which de- 
gallantly to the attack; but the well- sceud^ from the Alps for the relief of 
sustain^ fire of the Spaniards defeated Mantua. This was the more feasible, 
all hiB efforts. He renewed the assault as Joseph’s army which fought at Tala- 
next day with no better success, and, vezuhad^en divided after the action; 
despairing of forcing the position, re- the wjth Sebastiani’s corps, the 
tired with the loss of three hundred reserveand royal guardb, having march- 
men. Discourskged by this reverse, and ed towards S^rid, now threatened on 
finding himself abandoned by Soult the one side by Yenegas, who had occu- 
in a counti;y afrarming with enemies,^ pied'^^xanjuez and passed Toledo, and 
and ext|:^^ly .diffiemt for military on the other by Sir Robert Wilson, who 
operatioiiB, Key resolved to retire from was within seven leagues of the cajii* 
Galicia. He was the mdre confirmed tal, and in communication vrith it. 
in this resolution, from the opinion Doubtless, if W^ili|[gton hod been at 
which he entertained that he hod been the head of fift^ thousand British 
scandalously deserted and left to per- troops, he would'nave attempted, and 
ish by Soi^ Under*tbe influe^op of px^hahly with succesB, that resolute 
these minted feelings of disapn^Pitt- gams, 

nient and indignation, ho alninOTiM 51* But though the allied force at 
Ferrol and Corunneir.and, W Talaverawasof l^tnumericalstrength, 

bis detadunente, emuated tli4^ho1e dear-bought experience had demon- 
province, and reached* Astovga indie strated that no l^elS^ce could be placed 
end of July. Asturias had previously on any pisrt sf the field, except die 
beenevacuatedbyKellermannandBon- twendgn^usand English soldiers. The 
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BritiBb general and his whole troops 
had now seen the ^Spanish army, and 
the illusion which had formerly pre* 
vailed on the subject had been dis¬ 
pelled. Their artillery, it was ascer- 
tained,^was for the most part well 
trained, and had rendered*^Opd service 
on some ipiportant occasions; but their 
cavalry was wretched, and their infan¬ 
try, though courageous when standing 
Btill resisting an attack, totally unfit 
to perfoim movements under fire or in 
presence of the enemy without falling 
into confusion. In these circumstances^ 
it was apparent that a pmdent defen¬ 
sive policy was the only one which pro¬ 
mised a chance of success with an army 
in great part composed of such troops; 
but this was precisely the system which 
the ignorance and presumption of the 
Spfiuish generals rendered them inca¬ 
pable of adopting. Wellington, there¬ 
fore, to avoid being attacked both in 
front and rear at the same time, deem¬ 
ed it necessary to divide the allied 
army; and he offered to General Cuesto, 
either to stay with the wounded at 
Talavera, or march to the attack of 
Soult, 03 he chose. The Spanish gene- 
iTil preferred remaining whei’e he was; 
and Wellington, in consequence, set 
out from Talavera on the 3d August, 
taking with him the whole British 
army, and leaving about two thousand 
of their wounded in the hospital at 
Talavera, undercharge of th^astilian 
army. • 

52. Hardly, Ijpwever, hifli the flwt of 
the troops left the blood-stained banks 
of the Albercho, when intelligence ar¬ 
rived that Cueste was making-prepara¬ 
tions to abandon Talavera aiid the 
English wounded ; and at five o'clock 
Wellington received official intimation 
that the Spanish geiwal had actually 
put his intention in- execution,^ and 
was moving after the British arm;^, 
leaving nearly half the wounded to their 
fate. Appronension of being attacked, 
at the same time, both by Victor and 
Soult, was sasigned as the motive of 
this proceeding. But the real fact was, 
that the Spanish general entertained 
well-grounded app^^^S^ns of the 
weakness of his own troo]^, 
to defend an important position^j^inst 


such an enemy as he hod seen fight at 
Talavera, and he felt no chance of 
safety but in close proximity to the 
British force. Advices were received 
at the same jime of the arrival of Soult 
at Naval Moral, on the high-road lead¬ 
ing to the bridge of Almarez, and that 
bis army, which was hourly increasing, 
was already thirty thousand strong. lu 
these circumstances, Wellington wise¬ 
ly resolved ^ alter his line of march, 
and, quittii^ the road by Almarez and 
Alcantara, to move across to the bridge 
of Arzobisjip, and take up a defensive 
pOEjtion on the line of the Tagus. Tliis 
resolutioif was instantly acted upon ; 
the troops defiled to the left, and pass¬ 
ed the bridge in safety: the Spaniarda 
rapidly followed after them; and the 
bulk of the filled army reassembled at 
Deleitosa, on tbe south of the Tagus, 
on the following day. The bridges of 
^Arzqbispo and Almarez were destroy¬ 
ed, an(f a rear-guard of Spaniards, with 
thirty guns, was left to defend the for- 
gier passage. But the French corps, 
in great strength, were now appearing 
on the banks of the Tagus: Soult, with 
three corps,mustering thirty-four thou¬ 
sand men, was in the neighbourhood 
of Almarez and Arzobispo; Victor, 
with twenty-five thousand,having cross¬ 
ed the Tagus at Talavera, was marching 
down its left bank ; and Mortier at¬ 
tacked and defeated the Spaniards at 
Arzobispo, by crossing the Tagus at a 
ford a little above the broken bridge, 
with five thousand borse, and captured 
all their guns. Nothing now appeared 
capable of preventing the junction of 
the whole French orniiea, and the at- 
*tack of sixty thousand excellent troops 
on the allied army, already sufi'eriug 
from extreme want of provisions, ex¬ 
hausted by fatigue, and lit^e callable 
of withstanding so formidable a force. 

63. But the object of delivering Ma¬ 
drid being occoir^iliBhed, and the allies 
drivAii to the south of the Tagus, the 
Fr^^ generals had no inclination for 
father nCtive operations. Their sol¬ 
diers, v&m out v4tli continued march¬ 
ing, stdM much^n need of repose; the 
recollection of Talavera checked the 
hope of any successful enterprise to 
the south df the Tagus, while its banka 
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were guarded by tbe victors in that | 
bard-fought field; and the great accu¬ 
mulation of troops around its banks, 
exposed them, equally with the allies, 
to extreme suffering from yant of pro¬ 
visions. These considerations pressing 
equally on both sides, produced a gene- 
nd separation of force, and suspension 
of operations, after the combat of Ar- 
zobispo. Cuesta, disgusted with his 
reverses, resigned the command, and 
his army was broken into two parte ^ 
ten thousand were despatched towards 
Toledo to reinforce Veneg^, who was 
now bombarding that city, and twenty 
thousand, under the command of the | 
Duke d'Albuquerque, remained in the 
neighbourhood of tlie English army, in 
the mountains which separate the val¬ 
ley of the Tagus from that^of the Gua- 
diana. The French aimies also sepa¬ 
rated: Joseph recalled Victor to sup¬ 
port his guards, Dcssolles’ divisk>n,^ud 
Sebaatiani’s corps, in driving Venegas 
from Toledo; while Soult and Mortier 
remained at Talavora, Oropesa, anc^ 
Placencia; and Ney retraced his steps 
to Leon and the neighbourhood of 
Ciudad Rodrigo. But so favourable 
an op^rtunity never again occurred of 
breaking down the English power in 
the Peninsula. Napoleon never censed 
to lament to the last hour of his life 
that the advice of Soult had not been 
followed, who wished to take advan¬ 
tage of this concentration of live cor])S, 
numbering in all ninety thousand com¬ 
batants, in the valley of the Tagus, and 
march at once on Coria and Lisbon. 
He in consequence soon after dismissed 
Jourdan from bis situation of major-, 
general to Joseph, and conferred that 
important situation on Soult. 

54. The justice of this opinion ap¬ 
peared in a^till more striking manner, 
from the proof which was soon af¬ 
forded of we inefficient character of 
the coips threatening Madrid, which 
had caused suCh alarm in the mind of 
Joseph, as to lead him to break up the 
noble force which he had aoeumtuisted 
in the valley of the Tagus, ^ey, in 
his way back from Pldtsencia, met un¬ 
expectedly, in Puerto do Banos, the 
diviaiou Sir Robert Wilson, consist¬ 
ing of three thousand Portdgueae and 


as many Spaniards, yrho were wending 
their way, amidst rocks and precipices, 
from the neighbourhood of Madrid to 
the Portuguese frontier, \Ath which, 
being ignorant of the strength of the 
enemy, he endeavoured to stop the 
French corpS. The result of a combat 
80 unequal might easily have been an¬ 
ticipated; Wilson was, after a stout 
resistance of three hours, dislodged 
and thrown back on the Portugiiese 
frontier, with the loss of a thousand 
m en. More important operations took 
^lace at the same time in the plains of 
La Mancha. Venegas, during the con¬ 
centration of the French forces at Ta- 
lavera, had not only with one of his 
divisions occupied Aranjuez, with its 
royal palace, but with two others was 
besieging and bombarding Toledo. No 
sooner was Joseph relieved, by the re¬ 
treat of the English from Tolaveni, 
^from the necessity of remaining in 
force on the Albcrche, than be moved 
off, with Sel>astiani*a corps and Des- 
Bolles* division, to attack him. 

55.'Deceived as to the strength of 
his adversary, whose force he imagined 
did not exceed fourteen thousand men, 
the Spanish general resolved to give 
battle, and awaited the enemy in a 
good position at Almonacid. The 
French hod twenty-four thousand foot 
and four thousand horse in the battle 
I —the Spaniards about an equal force ; 
but thedi^erence in the quality of the 
troofaJ^he opposite armies soon de¬ 
cided we codtest. Encouraged by the 
ardour of his men, who demanded, with 
loud cries, to be led on to the combat, 
^ Sebastiani commenced the attack with¬ 
out waiting for theairival of DessoUos’ 
division; a division of Poles, under 
Sulkowski, attacked a hill, the key of 
the position, on which the Spanish left 
resW, while the Germans under Laval 
assail^ it in flank. The crest of the 
mount was speedily won, and the Span¬ 
ish left fell back on their reserve, con¬ 
sisting of the soldiers of Baylen; but 
these rallied the fugitives and stood 
Arm; while Venegas, charging the vic¬ 
torious French in flank, threw them 
, intooonfusi^, and drove them back in 
great disorder. Victory seemed to de* 
dare in favour of the Spani^urds, when 
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the anivol of Dessolles and Joseph, fused to lend him ninety mules to 
with the reserve, res^red the com&t. draw his artillery, though at the time 
Assailed both in fnont and flank by he had several hundi’eds in his army 
fresh foi^ces, when still disordered by doing nothing; the troops of all arms 
success, the Spanish troops, after a were literallv starving; during a 
sharp conflict, fell back; the old Moor- month which lollowed the junction of 
ish castle of Almouacid, where the re- the two armies on the 22d July, they 
serve was stationed, was c^*ied after had not received ten days* bread; on 
a bloody combat; and Venegas, utterly many days they got only a little meat, 
routed, was glad to seek refuge in the without salt, on others nothing at all; 
Sierra Morena, with the loss of thirty- the cavalry and artillery horses had 
five guns, nearly all his ammunition, not^ received, in the same time, three 
and six thousand killed, wounded, and deliveries of forage, and in consequence 
prisoners. But the loss of two '^ou- aPthousand h(^es had died, and seven 
sand men on the side of the victors, bundjjed were*on the sick list, 
proved with what unwonted steadiness £>7. These* privations were the more 
the Spaniards had fought on this occa- exasperating, that, during the greater 
sion. part of the thne, the Spanish troops 

56, For nearly a month after their received their rations regularly both 
retreat to the southern bank of the for men and horses. The composition 
Tagus, the English army remained un- of the SpanisA troops, and their con- 
disturbed in their position on that duct at Talavera and* on other occa- 
river, with their headquart^ra at Delei- sisns, waebnot such as to inspire the 
tosa* Wellington, informed of the re- least confidence in their capability of 
turn of Hey to Salamanca,* was even resisting the attack of the French ar- 
prepariug to resume offensive opera* mies. Their men, hardly disciplined 
tions on its northern bank; with which and without uniform, threw away their 
view he was busied in repairing the arms and dispersed the moment they 
broken arch over the Tagus at Alma- experienced any reverse, and permit- 
rez, when the total failure, on the part ted the whole weight of the contest 
of the Spaniards, to provide subsist- to fall on the English soldiers, who 
ence for the English troops, rendered could not in the same way, escape, 
a retreat to Ba£ijoz, and the vicinity These causes had gradually produced 
of their own magazines, a matter of an estrangement, and at length a posi- 
absolute necessity. From the moment tive animosity, between the privates 
the English troops entered Spain, they and officers of the two annies ; an 
had experienced the wide diAiS^wee angry correspondence took place be- 
between the promises and the perfcJhi- tween their respective generals, which 
anoe of the Spanish authorities; and widened the breach; and at lost Wel- 
we have the authority of Wellington liugton, finding all his representations 
for the assertion, that, if the junta of disregarded, intimated his resolution 
Truxillo had kept their contract for to'withdraw the British troops to the 
furnishing two hundred and forty frontiers of Portugal, where they might 
* thousand rations to the English army, be maiutaiDed from their own maga- 
the allies would, on the night of the zines. The Spanish authoritifs, ifpon 
27th July, hare slept in Madrid. But, this, made the most earnest protesta- 
for the month which followed the tions of their wish to supply tho wants 
battle of Talavera, their distresses in of the British solc^crs, and offered to 
this respect had been indeed excessive^ divide the magazines at Tmxillo with 
and had reached a height which was them, or even put them entirely at 
altogether insupportable. Notwith- their ^ispoaaL But Wellington had 
standing the most eneigetic remon- ascertain^ that this boasted resource 
strances from Wellington, he had would nA supply* his troops for one 
hardly any supjdieB from tho Spanish day; the soldiers ware daily b<5^ming 
generals or authorities, from^he time more sickly; and, justly deeming the 
of ^ entering Spain; Cuesta had re- very existence of his army at stue if 
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these evils any longer continued, the thousand men. The French troops 
English general, on the 22d August, commenced the ^tack with nil their 
gave orders for retiring across the wonted spirit^ antiidpatiug an easy vie- 
mountains into the valley of the Gua^ tory, and at first gained tconsiderable 
diana, where he took up his canton- suceess. But the main body of the 
ments in the end of Au^st, the head- Spanish army, trained in we cam- 
quarters being at Badajoz, But the paign of Oaucia to a mountain war- 
malaria of that pestilential district, in fare, falling^ack to their strong ground, 
the autumnal months soon :produced mode a vigorous resistance, and, from 
the most deleterious effbot on the behind inaccessible rocks, showered 
health of the soldiers. The noxious down a murderous fire on the assail- 
va^iours which exhajpd f^m the bqds ants. After a sharp conflict, the un- 
of the riven;, joined to the cessation usual spectacle was exhibited of the 
of active habits, and con^uent circus French eagles receding before the Spau- 
lallon of the bilious secretion though ish stand^ds, and Marchand drew off 
the system, rendered feVOTft alamuugly with the loss of fifteen hundred men 
frequent; seven thousand men were and one gun; while the Duke del 
soon in hospital, of whofii nearly two- Parque gave decisive proof of the real- 
thinls died, and the sands of the Qua- ity of his success, by advancing imme^ 
diana proved more fatal to the army diately after the action, and taking un- 
than the sword of the edbmy. resist^ possession of Salamanoa, with 

58, Being perfectly aware of the in- twenty-five thousand men. 
ability of Spanish armies to con- 69. This transient gleam of success, 
tend with the French veteran^, Wei- instead of inducing the Spaniards to 
liugton'noweamesdy counselled their persevere fa the cautious policy to 
leaders to adopt a different system^of which it had. been owing, and which 
warfare; to avoid all general actions, Wellington had so strenuously recom- 
encamp always in strong positions, and mended, inspired them with a pre¬ 
fortify them, whaa in neighbour- sumptuous self-confidence which prov- 
hood of the enemy; and m^e the ed their total ruin. The success gained 
best use of those numerous mountain by the. Duke del Parque at Tamanes, 
chains w^ich intersect the country in and the junction of his followers to 
every direction, and afforded the means those of Ballasteros, who had come 
of avoiding the numerous and terrible down from Asturias with eight thou- 
imporial hor^e. An example soon oc- sand fresh troops, gave such disquie- 
curred of the beneficial effects which tude to the Frenel^ from their close 
would have resulted from the general prajupfllCy to their principal line of 
adoption of this system. Keys’s corps, cormunidition wit^ Bayonne, that 
which had been delivered over to they deemed it necessaxy to withdraw 
General Marchand, when that msz*' of Mortieris corps srom Estrema- 
slial himself returned into France Iot dura. This inspired the CentralJunta 
in the plains of Leon, near Oiudffl with the hope that they mig^t now 
Rodrigo; and the army formerly com- undertake, with some prospect of sue- 
manded by the Marquis Romana, hav- cess, their long-cherished project of 
ing at l^pgth emerged from the Gali- recovering Madrid. Areisaga, accord- 
cian mountains, and arrived in the ingly, who had been appointed to the 
same neighbourhood, the French gene- command of the army of Venegas, 
ral adopted the resolution of bringing which, by great exertions, and the 
it to action, ^ter a variety of marches, junction .of the main body of Cnesta'a 
the Duke del Parque, who had just been force, had been raised to fifty thou- 
appointed to the command of ^egrmy, sand men, of whom seven thousand 
took post in the strong position of were cavahy, with sixty pieces of can-. 
Tamanes, in the neountaiii# on the non, moved forward in the beginning 
northern aide of the Puerto do Banos, of Koremher from the foot of the 
where he was attacked, in the end of Sierra Moma, and soon arrived in the 
October, by Mlarchand, with twelve plain of Ooaka, where Milhaud lay 
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with tho advanced guard of Sebas- 
tiani’s corps. 

60. Encouraged by*their great supe- 
ridrity of nuubers, the Spanish horse 
fell with great vigour on the French 
division; but Milhaud was at the head 
of those redoubtable cuirassiers who 
had appeared with glory jji all the 
great battles of Europe siuce the ac¬ 
cession of Napoleon; and after a short 
encounter, he routed tho enemy with 
severe loss, and contrived to keep bis 
ground in front of Aranjuez and the 
Tagus, till the main body of the army 
came up to his assistance. In eifect, 
Joseph soon arrived with part of the 
corps of Soult and Mortier, and the 
royal guards, which raised his force to 
thirty thousand men, of whom five 
thousand were horsemen and lancers, 
with iifty guus. The Spanish general, 
whose ignorance of war was equal to 
his presumption, now perceived his 
danger, and took post ou the best 
ground within his reach to give battle; 
but it 'was essentially defective, and 
its character proved one great cause 
of the unheard-of disaster which fol¬ 
lowed. The left wing, fifteen thou¬ 
sand strong, was placed behind a deep 
ravine, which it could not cross with¬ 
out itdling into confusion; tho centre 
was in advance of the “town of Ocana,' 
and the right in front of the same 
ravine, which ran along the whole 
lino; BO that tho one wing wofi with¬ 
out a retreat in cose of di8aBtGi3^.];tt 
other without tho jpocans of tdtackifig 
the enemy in the event of success. 

61, Totally uneq\ial to such a crisis, 
Arciznga took post at break of day in 
one of the steeples of Ocana, behind 
his centre, where he remained during 
the whole battle, neither giving ordera 
nor sending succour to any part of his 
line. Thus left to themselves, how¬ 
ever, his troops at first made a gallant 
defendc. Laval's division was the first 
'which advanced to the attack, pre- 
coded by Seitarmont's terrible battery 
of thirty guns, the effect of which had 
l>een so severely experienced by the 
Russians at Friedland. The Spanish 
trciops in the centre and right, how¬ 
ever, stood firm, and, with loud shouts, 

VOL, Vill. 


awaited the onset of the enemy; while 
their guns in position there kejjt up a 
heavy and destructive ciinnonado upon 
the advancing columns. Sucli was the 
weight of their fire, that the leading 
ranks of their assailants hesitated and 
fell bacL Soult and Mortier, per¬ 
ceiving the disorder, instantly hastened 
to the spot, and brought up Gemrcl's 
division; and, opening their ranks to 
let the fugitives tlirough, presented 
a fipnt of fresh tgbops, in admirable 
order, to the combat. The prompt 
succour thus .afforded restored the 
battle^ and soon gave the French a 
glorious victory. The right wing of 
the Spaniat^ds, severely pressed by 
Sebastiani’<8 cavalry, and Laval and 
Gerard's divisions, was compelled to 
retreat behind the ravine, in front of 
which it stood at the commencement 
of the battle; while tho dense'lines of 
the Spanish left, posted behind the 
iuipaasabld gully in their front,-were 
compelled to remain inactive spacta- 
tors« of the rout, arising from the 
whole enemy's force being thrown on 
their centre and right. 

62. The troops in the centre, which 
had repulsed Laval, were compelled by 
Dessolles’ division, who now came up, 
to retire through the town of Ocana, 
where Areizaga was chased from his 
steeple, and instantly took to fiight. 
On the right, Sebastiani, by penetrat¬ 
ing between the town and the extreme 
Sjuinish right, cut off six thousand 
men, and obliged them to' surrender. 
The line, now broken in every part, 
rushed in wild disorder towards tho 
rear, followed by the terrible French 
dn^oons, who soon drove ten thousand 
men into a space behind Ocana, hav¬ 
ing only one outlet behind, where the 
throng was soon so great ihat^ escape 
w'as impossible, and almost the whole 
were made lirisoners. The army, ui»on 
this, dispersed in all directions, while 
the French cavalry, spreading out from 
Ocana like a fan, thundered in pursuit 
over the wide and desolate plains 
which extend to the south towards 
the Sierra%Iorena. ‘Twenty thousand 
prisoners, forty-five pieces of cannon, 
and the whole ammunition of the army, 

T 
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were the fruits of tills glorious battle, raucb to the eleTation of "tbe one as 
which lasted only four hours, and in to the depreBsi6D of the other anny* 
which the victors fired only seventeen The Spanish general, upon this disas- 
hundred cannon-shot. Wearied with troue intelligence, imme^atelyretrlat- 
oollecting prisoners, the French at ed; but his troops were so extremely 
length merely took their arms from disheartened by this great defeat in 
the fu^tives^desiring them to go home, the soui^, that on the following day, 
telling them that war was a trade for when Keliermann,with a body of horse, 
which they were not fit; and such was came up with the army near Alba de 
the wreck of the army, which lately Tonnes, the Spanish cavalry fled the 
numbered fifty tlioiisaad combatants, moment the enemy appeared, without 
that, ten days ofte^he battle, Aroixaga striking a blow. The infantry, how- 
oould not collect a single battalion to ever, stood firm and made a stout re¬ 
defend the passes of the Sierra Moreha. sistance, which enabled the Duke to 
63. This astonishing'victory^ would effect his retreat without any consider- 
doubtless have been imxaediately fol- able loss, notwithstanding the repeat- 
lowed by the passing of that celebrated ed charges of the French horse upon 
range, and probably the total extinc- his flank. But such was the depressed 
tion of all regular resistance on the state of the troops, that at daybreak on 
part of the Spaniards, had it not been the following morning, when a French 
that the position of th6 English army patrol enter^ the' town 6ri which they 
at Badajoz rendered it imprudent to were lying, the entire Spanish army 
enter those defiles, through whiclp it took to flight and separated in all di- 
znight be di£&ciilt to retraoe^bir stops rectious, leaving their whole artillery, 
in the event of a powerful force from ammunition, ^and carriages of every 
Estremadura advancing to cut off^^the sort, in the hi^ds of the enemy. So 
communication with M^rid. Joseph, complete was their dispersion, that for 
therefore, highly elated with a victory some days the Duke del Barque was 
which he hoped would at length put left literally without aii army. But 
an end to the contest, returned with the Spanish irpops, whose constancy 
the mater part of his army in triumph in adversity was as worthy of admira- 
to the capital, where his government tion as their unsteadiness in the field 
waa now established on a solid basis, was remarkable, again rallied round 
All the elements of resistance in New the standard of their chief, and in a 
Castile being now destroyed, the whole fortnight the Duke, who hod retired to 
revenue of the province was collected, the mountmns to the south of Ciudad 
and the administration conducted by R^flgo, again found himself at the 
the intrusive government. A simih^ h^^ of twelve or fi|teen thousand men, 
catastrophe soou after gave thorn a but for the most part unarmed, witb- 
like command over the population and out cannon or ammunition, and lite- 
the resources of Leon and Old Castile, rally famishing from want. 

In that province, the Duke Faixfue,, 64. As these terrible blows had dis- 
finding the force in his front consider- persed the only forces in the field 
ably diminished by the collection of which the Spaniards had worthy of 
the Frotich troops to oppose the incui^ the name of armies; and as the event 
sion of Areizaga to Ocana, advanced faod now clearly proved what he had 
towards Medina del Rio Soco, in order long foreseen, not only that they were 
to assist in the g^peral movement on incamble of maintaining themselves in 
the capital. He attacked a body of the field against the French, but that, 
ten thousand French on the 23d of by their inability to perform move- 
November, and gained considerable ments in presence of the enemy, they 
success. But, in two days after, the could notibe relied upon to take part 
enemy was strongly reinfordbd by some in any combined system of operations, 
of troops who had combated at Wellingtou perceived clearly that 
Ocana, and who immediately spread henceforth the protection of Portugal 
the news of that dreadful event, as must form his main object, and that, 
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if the deliverance of the Peninsula was 
ever to be effected, it must be by the 
forces which rested onPthe fulcrum of 
that kingdom.* He wisely resolved, 
therefore, to move his army from the 
banks of the Guadiana, where it hod 
already suffered so severely f Am the 
autumnal fevers, to the frontier of the 
province of Beira, where it might at 
once recover its health upon higher and 
hilly ground, guard the principal road 
to the Portuguese capital from the 
centre of Spain, and watch the formid¬ 
able force, now nearly thirty-six thou¬ 
sand strong, which the French had 
collected in the neighbourhood of Ciu¬ 
dad Rodrigo, In the beginning of 
December, therefore, the English gene¬ 
ral, after having repaired to Seville, 
and concerted measures with the junta 
there, moved his army to the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Almeida and the banks of 
the Aguoda, leaving only a •compara¬ 
tively small force at ElVas and in the 
Alentejo, to co-operate with the Span¬ 
iards in Estremadura; and at the 
same time commenced those formid¬ 
able lilies at Torres Vedras, and in 
front of Lisbon, which he had long 
contemplated, and which at length {ler- 
manently an-ested the hitherto irresist¬ 
ible torrent of French conquest. 

65. These movements closed the 
bloody and eventful campaign of 1809 
in the Peninsula; and, certainly, never 
since the beginning of the world had a 
war occurred presenting more obj?b<;9f 
worthy of the admij;ution of Ihe pa* 
triot, the study of th^ statesman, and 
the observation of the soldier. The 
sieges of Saragossa and Geruna, where 
forty thousand ill-disciplined troops, 
supported by the heroic inhabitants of 
these towns, hod inflicted nearly as 
great a loss upon the French as the 
whole military force of Austria ha(> 
done in the field of Wagram, had af¬ 
forded memorable examples of what 
could be effected by the feelings of 
religious and patriotic duty, when 
brought into the conflict under circum- 
Btences where the usual advantages of 
discipline and prowess could not im¬ 
mediately decide the contest. On the 
other hand, the long train of disasters 
which the Spaxuards had since incurred 


in every other quarter, terminating in 
the frightful catastrophe of Ocana, had 
demonstrated in equally striking col¬ 
ours the tqtal inability of undisciplined 
troops, even when animated by the 
most ardent zeal in behalf of their in¬ 
dependence, and the greatest possible 
advantages of a mountainous country, 
to withstand in the field the attacks of 
a powerful, disciplined, and well-direct¬ 
ed enemy. 

66ii That the Spaftish people were 
brave, was evident from the courage 
wit*Ii which thiy withstood, and on 
many occasions repulsed, the first at¬ 
tacks of the *FreiKih veterans; that 
they were ha];dy^ was demonstrated by 
the privations which they underwent 
with unshaken constancy; that they 
were zealous iq the cause of their 
country, was clear from the multitudes 
who in eveiy quarter tlTronged to its 
staiidardg; that they were enduring in 
adversity, Was manifest from the un¬ 
paralleled tenacity with which they 
main^necl the contest, after reverses 
and under circamstances which would 
have overwhelmed the resistance of 
any other people. Yet with all these 
admirable qualities, they had every¬ 
where proved, in the end, unfortunate, 
and could not point to one single pro¬ 
vince rescued by their efforts from the 
grasp of the enemy. It was evident 
that the deliverance of Galicia and As¬ 
turias was to be ascribed, not to the 
arms of Romaua and the mountaineers 
of those provinces, brave and indomi¬ 
table as they were, but to the disci¬ 
plined battalions of Wellington, which 
by depriving Soult's corps of all 
its equipments, compelled him to eva¬ 
cuate that province, and afterwards, 
by threatening Madrid, forced the 
French generals to concentrates all 
their forces for the defence of the 
capital. A memorable example to suc¬ 
ceeding ages, both oi the astonishing 
effects of patriotic ardour in‘support¬ 
ing, when properly directed, the cause 
of natioual independence, and of the 
total inadequacy of mere popular ef¬ 
forts to effect nationffl deliverance from 
serious dangers, if not directed by a 
strong government, and resting on the 
fouucUitiou of national forces, previ- 
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ously duciplined and prepared for the 
contest. 

67. It was a clear perception of these 
truths, joined to the comparatively 
small force which he^ had at his dis¬ 
posal, and the extraordinary difficulty 
of providing alike men and money in 
Great Britain for additional troo{)s, 
which was the ruling principle in the 
campaigns of Wellington, that are to 
form so brilliant a part in the subse¬ 
quent chapters ofHhis History. With 
a force seldom exceeding thirty thou¬ 
sand British soldiers, pnd >diich coHild 
rarely bring, after the usual dct^nctions, 
above twenty-hve IhotSiand into the 
held, and twenty thousand Portuguese, 
he had to maintain a ‘contest with six 
French corps, the wliole of which, if 
necessary, could bo brought to bear 
against his arm 3 % and which could 
bring into th^ field, after amply pro¬ 
viding fur their rear and uco^unuLica*- 
tions, at least one hundred kod fifty 
thousand oombatants. The Spanish 
armies at different periods during the 
campaign that was past had indeed 
been numerous, their officers daring, 
and many had been the reproaches 
cast upon the English general for at 
last declining to join in the rash ope¬ 
rations which terminated in the over¬ 
throws of Ocana and Alba de Tomes, 
But it was now manifest to all the 
world that any such operation could 
have terminated in nothing but dis¬ 
aster, and that, if the English corps of 
twenty-four thousand men had ad¬ 
vanced in the dose of the year towards 
the Spanish capital, the consequence 
would ha^ e been,<that French gene¬ 
rals would immediately have concen¬ 
trated their whole forces against it, as 
they had done against Sir John Moore, 
and tl^at, if it escaped destruction at 
all, it could only have been by a retreat 
ns calamitous and destructive as that 
to Corunna. The undisciplined state 
of the S|to.nish armies rendered this a 
matter of certainty; for they were in¬ 
capable, in the field, of moving to at* 
tack the enemy without falling into 
confusion; and (my progress which 
their desultory bands might make in 
other provinces during such concentra¬ 
tion of their troops, would only expose 


them to greater disasters upon the se¬ 
paration of tile French forces after the 
destruction of tke English army, 

68. Immefise as wet^ the obstacles 
with which Wellington had to contend, 
I in striving for the deliverance of the 
Peniusdla with such allies, against such 
an overwhelming superiority of force, 
the difficulty became still greater from 
the different modes in which the re¬ 
spective armies earned on the war. The 
British, according to the established 
mode of civilised warfare, at least in 
modem times, maintained themselves 
chiefiy from magazines in their rear; 
and when they were obliged to depend 
upon the supplies of tile provinces 
where the war was carried on, they 
paid for them just as they w’onld have 
done in their own country. In conse¬ 
quence of this circumsfance, and the 
distance to which their provisions had 
to be oonueyed, the expense of carry¬ 
ing on war, with even a comparatively 
inconsid^able force, on the Continent, 
was severely felt by the British gov¬ 
ernment. Already the cost pf even the 
small army which Wellington beaded 
in Portugal, was about i^230,000 a- 
month. The French, on the other 
band, by reverting to the old Roman 
system of making war maintain war, 
not only felt no additional burden, but 
experienced the most sensible relief by 
their armies carrying on hostilities in 
foreign states. From the moment that 
^Us^orces entered a hostile territory, it 
was a fhndamentql principle of Napo¬ 
leon’s that the}r should draw nothing 
from the French exchequer; and, while 
the people of Paris were amused with 
the fiattering statements of the mode- 
rate expense at w'hich their vast army 
was maintained, the fact was carefully 
concealed tlmt the whole tTOOps engaged 
In foreign service—that is, above two- 
thirds of the whole military estahlish- 
ment of the Empire—w^ere paid, fed, 
and lodged at the expense of the coun¬ 
tries where hostilities were going for¬ 
ward, or the troops were quartered. 
To such a length was this system car¬ 
ried, that we have the authority of the 
Duke of Wellington for the neBertion, 
that the cost of the pay and hospitals 
for the French army, in Spain alone, 
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was greater than the sum stated in the 
budget for the year 1809|as the expense 
of the whole military^establishment. 

69. These oauses produced a toti^ 
difference in the modes in which the 
generals of the two armies were obliged 
or enabled to carry on war. The Eng¬ 
lish, jiaying for everything which they 
consumed, found their di^Sultics and 
expenses increase the farther they ad¬ 
vanced from the coast; and, when they 
got into the interior of the Peninsula, 
any considerable failure in their sup¬ 
plies, or any blow struck by the enemy 
at their communications, threatened 
them with total ruin. The French, 
on the other hand, fearlessly plunged 
into the most desolate provinces, com¬ 
paratively regardless of their flanks or 
rear; and, without magazines or com¬ 
munications pf any kind, contrived to 
wrench from the inliabitants, by the 
terrors of military execution, ample 
supplies for a long period, in a country 
where a British regiment could not find 
subsistence for a single week. “ Hie 
mode,” says the Duke of Wellington, 

in which they provide for their armies 
is this: they plunder everything they 
find in the country; they force from 
the inhabitants, under pain of death, 
all that they have in their houses for 
the consumption of the year, without 
payment, and are indifferent respecting 
the consequences to the unfortunate 
people. Every article, whether of food 
or raiment^ and every animal and 
hide of every description, is consideiled 
to belong of right and without pay¬ 
ment to the French army; and they 
require a communication with their 
rear, only for the purpose of conveying 
intelligence to and receiving oxdera 
from the Emperor.” 

70. It may readily be conceived what 
advantages an enemy acting on th^e 
principles must always possess over 
another conforming to the good old 
fashion of taking nothing b ut what they 
can pay for. So also will fraud or vio¬ 
lence, k directed by talent or supported 
by power, almost always gain the ascen¬ 
dancy in the first instance in private 
life, over the unobtntsive efforts of 
honest industry. But the same moral 
law is applicable to both: mark thej 


end of these thin^, alike to the pri¬ 
vate villain and the imperial robber. 
What the French militaiy^ historians 
call the circumspection and caution of 
the British general, was the necessary • 
result of thosef»rinciplcs of justice and 
perseverance, which, commencing with 
the reverses of the Spanish campaign, 
were destined ere long to rouse man¬ 
kind in their favour, and lead to the 
triumph of Vittoria and the Moscow 
r»5treat. The energy and fearlcssnesh 
which they justly iidmiro in their own 
gSDcrala, were the consequence of the 
system whichf destroying the half <.-f 
every flrmy ip the course of every cam¬ 
paign, was destined in the end to ex¬ 
haust the tnUitaiy strength of the 
Empire, and bring the powers of Eui*opc 
in in'csistible force to the bank^ of the 
Seine, • 

71. Notwithstandingall these unto¬ 
ward circiqnstances, aim the difficulties 
nqoeBBa1:ily arising from the co-opera¬ 
tion of the armies of three independent 
kinedoms in one campaign, Welling- 
toif even after the retreat from Tala- 
vers, had fio fears of the result, and 
repeatedly wrote, both to the British 
and the Spanish governments, that he 
bod no doubt he should be able to 
deliver tbo Peninsula, if the Spanish 
generals would only adhere to the cau¬ 
tious system of policy which he so 
strongly inculcated.* Their course was 
perfectly clear. It was, to use the 
mattock and the spado more than the 
sword or the bayonetto take advan¬ 
tage of the numerous mountain miigca 
which the country afforded to shelter 
their armies, and the admirable cou- 
vtige of their citizens behind walls to de¬ 
fend their strongholds. In a word, they 
I had nothing to do but to follow the 
course by which the Scots, on eleven 

* declare, that if they had preserved 
their two armies, or even one of them, the 
cause was safe. The j'l'ench could have sent 
no rcinlorcements which could liuve been of 
any use; time would have been gained ; the 
state of af&irs would have improved daily: 
all tho.pbances were in our favour; and in 
the first moment of weakness, occasioned by 
any diversk)u on the Continent, or by the 
growing ffiscontcut ot uie Fi-euch tbcmBelvcs 
with the war, the French armies must have 
been driven out of Spain/*—IFett. DetpoicJics, 
Gukwood, V. 835 . 
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different occasionij had bafSed the 
English armies, numbering from fifty 
to eighty thousand combatants in each 
invasion, who had crossed the Tweed; 
and by which Washington, at every pos¬ 
sible disadvantage, ate length worked 
out the independence oi the American 
States. But to this judicious system 
the ignorance and infatuation of the 
Central Junta* joined to the presump¬ 
tion and inexperience of their generals, 
opposed invincible obstacles. No dis¬ 
asters could coiivinco them that they 
were not superior to the French troqns 
in the open field; and f?o elated were 
they by the least success, that nef^ooner 
did they sec the imperiallirmics reced¬ 
ing before them, iu any timurtier, and 
in the most inconsiderable numbers, 
than, hurrying from their mountain 
fastnesses with a rabblp almost undis¬ 
ciplined, and without even uniform, 
they rushed info conflict with the vete¬ 
rans 'against whom the ann^es of Aus¬ 
tria and Russia had contended in vain. 
Nothing could be expected from such 
a system but the result which actually 
took place—namely, the tci'.^l destruc¬ 
tion of the Spanish armies, and the 
throwing the whole weight of the con¬ 
test in future upon the British and 
Portuguese forces* 

72. And, though the success which 
attended her elforts had not been pro¬ 
portioned to the magnitude of the ex¬ 
ertions which she liad made, yet Eng¬ 
land had no rejisoii to feel ashamed of 
the part which she had taken in the 
contest. For the first time since the 
commencement of the war, she now ap¬ 
peared with troops in the field worthy 
of her mighey strength; and it afioiids 
a marvellous proof of the magnitude of 
the British resources, that tliis display 
should have been made in the seven- 
teentii of the war. The forces by 
land and sea which she put forth in this 
year were unparalleled. With a fleet 
of two hundred and forty ships of the 
line and n^ly eleven hundred vessels 
f;f all sizes, she maintained the undis¬ 
puted command of the waves;*block¬ 
aded every hostile harbour ip Europe; 
at Once chased thef Toulon squadron 
ashore at the mouth of the Rhone, 
burned the Brest fleet ami^t the shal¬ 
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lows of Basque Roads, drove the Rus¬ 
sian navy under the cannon of Ci*on- 
stadt, and still fojind thirty-seven ahi|)S 
of the line wherewith tc^aim a redoubt¬ 
able blow at the fleet in the Scheldt. 
With a hundred thousand regular 
troops, jfhe maintained her immense 
coloni^ empire in every part of the 
\vorld, anti, as it suited her conveni¬ 
ence, rooted out the French flag from 
the last transmarine possessions of her 
foe: with one hundred and ninety thou¬ 
sand more, she swayed the sceptre of 
Hindostan, and kept in subjection her 
seventy millions of Avsiatic. subjects: 
.with fourhundred thousand regularand 
local militia, she amply provided for 
the safety of the British Islands; while, 
with another hundred thousand gal¬ 
lant disposable soldiers, she carried on 
the war with unexample^^igour on the 
continent of Europe; menaced at unco 
Antwerp, Madrid, and Naples, and was 
prevented only by the dilatory conduct 
of her general fn»m carrying off in tri¬ 
umph thirty ships of the line from the 
Scheldt, and by the failure of the Span¬ 
ish authorities to provide supplies from 
chasing the usurper from his palace tit 
Madrid. The Roman e’ ipire never 
had such £ 01*068 on foot; they exceeded 
those wielded by Napoleon in the zen¬ 
ith of his power. To say that the lat¬ 
ter enterprises, in the end, miscarried 
and terminated iu disappointment, is 
no real reproach to the national char- 
agtei^ To command success is not al- 
VfmjB in power of nations, any mure 
than of individualC Skill iu war, as 
iu pacific enterprise, is not to be at¬ 
tained except by experience. The best 
security for ultimate triumph is to be 
found in the spirit which can conceive, 
and the courage which can deserve it; 
and the nation which, after such a con¬ 
test, could make such exertions, if not 
in* possession of the honours, was at 
least on the path to the fruits of vic¬ 
tory. 

73. Thirty years have now elapsed 

sincethisastonishingdisplayofstrength 

I iu the British empire took place; and 
I it is interesting to observe what, dur¬ 
ing that period, has been the change 
upon the national force, and the means 
of' asserting the independence of the 
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countxy, if again threatened by foreign 
aggression,* The intervening period 
has been one, it is wll known, either 
of unprecedeated triumphs or of un¬ 
broken tranquillity. Five years of sue-' 
cessful comets brou^t the war to a 
glorious issue; five*and-twenty years of 
subsequent tminterrupted peace have 
increased in an extraordinary degree 
the "<^etdth, jwpulation, and resources 
of the empire. The numbers of the 
)>eople during that time have increased 
nearly a half; the exports and imports 
have more than doubled; the tonnage 
of the commercial navy has risen a 
half ; and agricnlturo, following the 
wants of the increased population of 
the empire, has advanced in a similar 
proportion. The warlike establish¬ 
ments of other states have undergone 
little or noediminution. France has 
nearly four hundred thousand men in 
arms; Russia six himdred thousand, 
besides forty ships of the line constant¬ 
ly in commission, and ready for ser¬ 
vice. What, then, with such resources, 
and exposed to such dangers, is the 
establishment which Great Britain now 
maintains, when on tho verge of a war 
in both heuiispheres ? 

74, Her army of three hundred 
thousand regular soldiers and militia 
has sunk down to ninety-six thousand 
men; her fleet of two hundred and 
forty ships of tho line lias dwindled 
away to t’^^enty in commission, fifty- 
eight in ordinary, and twelve bifildiwg 
—in all, ninety;^ her Indte-n ar^y, 
which in 1826 numbered two hundred 


and ninety thousand, has declined to 
one hundred and eighty thousand com¬ 
batants, while the population and ex¬ 
tent of her Asiatic possessions are^ 
hourly on the increase; her regular* 
and local milftia have entirely disap¬ 
peared. All this has taken place, too, 
at the time when the wants and neoes- 
I sities of the empire in every quarter of 
the globe have rapidly augmented, and 
the resources of the state to maintain 
an adequate establishment aro at least 
double what they were thirty years 
ago.f Nay, to such a length has the 
public mind Become deluded, that it 
was l^ly seriously stated by an intel¬ 
ligent and upright L -rd of the Admi- 
mlty,' in hiS pface in parliament, that 
“ it could not be said that Great Bri¬ 
tain was defenceless, for that she had 
three ships qfl!he line and three guard-' 
ships ready to protect the shores of Eng^ 
lomd:'* being just one-third of tbe 
force \9hieb Denmark possessed to pro¬ 
tect the island of Ze^ond, when her 
fleets and arsenals were taken by Great 
Britain in 1807. There is not, perhaps, 
to be found, so remarkable on install 
of the decay of national strength, con¬ 
sequent upon prosperity, in the whole 
history of the world.t 

7 5. “ In the youth of a state,” says 
Bacon, "arms do flourish; in the mid- 
. die age of a state, learning ; and then 
both of them together for a time: in the 
declining age of a state, mecltaniml arts 
and merchaiidisey “If a monarchy,” 
says Napoleon, “ were made of granite, 
it would soon be reduced to powder 


^ Written in 1839. Since that time tho dangers of this ruinous redaction of force have 
become apparent, and tho regiUar .irmy is now y7,000 men, cxclusivo of those stationed in 
India, about 20,000 more.—(Inue 1849.) 

t This was written in 1839, and applied to the state of tho national defences as they then 
existed. 

t Tables eslnbitlng the resouices, and military and naval establishments, of tho British 
empire iu 1792, 1809, and 1833 • * 

I. BxSOUACfiS. 



Population of 
Great nritaln 
and Ireland. 

Expofti. 
Official valuo. 

Import!. 
Official value 

Tonnsge. 
GrrM Britain 
and Irelaod. 


1792 

1800 

1838 

12,680,000 

17,600,000 

26,460,000 

£24,904,860 

46,292.632 

106,170,649 

£19.659.3*8 
31,760,657 
61,268,820 • 

1,540,145 

2,868,468 

2,782^387 

£19,258,814 

63,719.400 

47,383,000 


Poatbb'b Pari, Tables: Mabshall's Tables; 
Accounts for 18^ pxinted 27th llarch 1839. 


Fobtbb's Progress of the Nation; Mnanec 
[IL Mxlitaey Fobcsb^ 
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by the political economists.*’ Are. then, greatest exaltation, blasted theetrength 
the prognostics of these great men now of the British enlpire. The historian, 
about to bo fulfilled I and is the Brit- who surveys the indelible traces which 
ish empire, the foundations of which human affairs eveiywho/e exhibit of 
were laid by her Edwards and Hen- the seeds of mortalityj will probably 
ries, and the maturity cfi^wned by the bo led to fear that the days of British 
genius of Shakespeare and Newton, greatness<arenumbered, and that, with 
the conquests of Nelson, and the tri- the growtl} of the selfish passions 
umphs of Wellington, to terminate at springing out of long-continued and 
last in the selfishness of pleasure, or unbroken good fortune, the virtue to 
the timid spirit of mercantile opulence ? deserve, the spirit to defend it, is gradu- 
Are the glories of the British name, the ally wearing out of the realm, 
wonders of the British empire, to be 76. But when the days of party strife 
overwhelmed in the growth of man*- have ^sed away, and the events of 
facturing wealth, and thSshort-sighted this time have been tranefoired into 
passionforcommercialaggrandisementf the records of histoxy, all will proba- 
Without pretending to decide on these bly concur in thinking that the imme- 
important questious, the kolution of diate cause of this extraordinary de- 
which as yet lies buried in the womb dine is to be found in the long-con- 
of fate, it may safely be affirmed that tinned and unduo preponderance, since 
the topic now alluded tb affords deep the peace, of the popular element of 
subject for consideration, both for the the constitution, and the extraordinary 
British patriot at this time, and the duration and violence of that passion 
philosopMo observer iu eyerv'^future for economical reduction which always 
age of mankiud. The paoraJist, who springs frefm the ascendancy, for any 
oburves how rapidly in private Iffe ex- considerable time, in the national coun- 
ceasive prosperity saps the foundafton cils, of the great body of mankind.^ It 
of individafid virtue, will ^rhaps be is not surprising that such limited 
inclined to fear that a similar cause of views should be entertained by the 
corruption has, at the period of its popular party iu Great Britain, when 


II. Hxutabt FoacBS and Colokial Population to Depend. 


Teva. 

. Befulare. 

Uiiltla or 
Fenciblee* 

Voiunteera 
or Looal 
Militia. 

Colonial Popu- 
lation to defend. 

Colonial 

Army. 

Total Military 
Porcee. 

1792 

1609 

1838 

1 

40,652 

210,000 

96,000 

10,120 

84,000 

None 

None 
820,000 « 
None 4 

47,000,000 

73,000.000 

" ioi,iaf,ooo 

88,429 

186,604 

186,339 

15 

79 

2S 

1,101 

0.504 

1,339 


— Ma&txn's ATiinf. Col i. 814, SIR, &c.; Fobteb, U. 221; Ann, Reg. 1792, 147; M'CuLLOCii'a 
StalUtical Aneowd of QrtoX Britain, ii. 488. 


III. Naval Forces.* 



—James's Naval ffutory, L 404-c-Ta2i2a 1; iv. 404—1. Barrow's Life of Aniont 
Appendix^ p. 424. ^ 


* This WM tbe MUbllihmrat of 1792, u mumired by the Retnrn of Anuavp 1, ITSS. Ths wor did not be^n 
till the Rth Pebruary 179S, and ine execution of Louie, which brouEht it on, toi>K pliM on the Slit January 1798 1 
•o that thle H ai the peace eitablldimcnt* 
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all the eloquesce of DezDosthenea fail¬ 
ed in inducing the* most intellectual 
democracy of antjguity to take any 
steps to ward off the imminent dangers 
arising from the ambition of Philip; 
and all the wisdom of Washington 
was unable to communicate to the 
greatest republic of modem times suf- 
fioiont strength to prevent its capital 
being taken, and its arsenals pill^ed, 
by a British division not three thou¬ 
sand five hundred strong. And, with¬ 
out joining in the outcry now directed 
against either of the administrations 
which have recently ruled the state, 
on account of a prostration of the na¬ 
tional defences, of which it is easier 
to see the dangers than to provide the 
remedy, and in which all parties—save 
the few far-seeing patriots who had 
courage toiresist me general delusion, 
and steadily opposed, amidst general 
obloquy, the excessive imd dis^troua 


reductions which were so loudly ap¬ 
plauded—will probably be found to be 
nearly equally implicated, it is the 
duty of the historian to point out this 
memorable decline for the constant 
observation Jf future ages. Posterity 
will perhaps deduce from it the infer¬ 
ence that present popularity is seldom 
the reward of real wisdom; that mea¬ 
sures calculated for the benefit of fu¬ 
ture ages are hardly ever agreeable to 
the present; that national security, 
any more than national glory, is not to 
ibe purchased without present sacrifice; 
that the ins4itations which comi>el the 
rulehs of tl^e state to bend to the tem¬ 
porary inclinations of the people, in op¬ 
position t6 tkeir ultimate interests, bear 
in tiiemselves the seeds of mortality, 
and were the unobserved but certain 
cause of the destruction of the greatest 
power which had exuted in the world 
rMnce th^ fall of the Roman empire. 



» 


CHAPTER LXIIL 

CAMPAIGN OF TORRES VEDRA6. 


1, The result of the campaign of 
Wagram had elevated Napoleon ^the 
highest point of greatness, in far 
as it could be ^conferred by present 
strength and grandeur. Resistance 
seemed impossible against a TOwer 
which had vonqtdshed eucoessively the 
armies of Prussia, Russia, and Aust^ 
contest hopeless with a state which 
had emeig^ victorious from^ eighteen 
years of warfare. The conflict iq the 
Peninsula, it was true, still lin^red 
on ; but disaster had everywhere at¬ 
tended the Spanish arms, wd it only 
seemed to await the choice of the Em¬ 
peror when the moment was to arrive 
that was to see their efforts finally 
subdued,' and tlm French eagles plant¬ 
ed in triumph on the towers of Lisbon. 
If the maritime war yet continued, it 
was only because England, with now 


seemingly unavailing obstinacy, main¬ 
tained a hopeless contest; and, if she 
was still the mistress of the waves, 
that sterile supremacy had been at¬ 
tained by the sacrifice of all the ob¬ 
jects for ^ich the dominion of the 
icarth had ever been coveted. More 
truly than in the time of the Roman 
emperors, the inhabitants of Albion 
were now severed from the civilised 
nations of the world, and tile celebrat¬ 
ed words of the poet— 

*'PenituB divisos orbo Britannos,*** 
seemed, after th^ revolution of seven¬ 
teen hundred years, again to present a 
faithful description of the situation of 
the'^ritish Isles. 

2. Wimt, thep, was wanting to a 
sovereign surrounded with such mag- 

• *<The Britons entirely separated fh>m 
the rest of the world.*' 
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niRcehco — to a chief wielding aucb 
awful power? Hiatoric descent, and 
ancestral glory; and for this one de¬ 
fect, even all the achievements of Na* 
poleoD afforded no adequate compensa¬ 
tion. In vain the oratozu of the Em¬ 
pire dwelt with Reserved emphasis on 
his marvellous' Exploits.; in vain th^ 
pointed to Europe subdued b^luB arms^ 
the world entranced by hia glory. 
The present alone does mot fascinate 
mankind; the splendour of existi]^ 
greatness could not obliterate the re¬ 
collection of departed virtue. Faints 
ly at first, but still perceptibly, the 
grandeur of ancient ^ys ^limmbred 
through the blaze of modem renown. 
As the whirl of the Revolutiun subsid¬ 
ed, the exploits of the monarchy re¬ 
turned again to the recollection ; the 
rapid fall of almost all dynasties re¬ 
corded in histoi^ found^ on indi-1 
vidual greatness, recurred ii)^ painful i 
clearness even to superficial ddh^erva-' 
tion ; and in the next generation the 
claims to the throne, even of the heir | 
of Napoleon's glory, might be oveV- 
balanced by those of an inlant who 
had succeeded to the majestic inheri¬ 
tance of fourteen hundzud yesrs. The 
Emperor was too clear-^hted nut to 
|>erceivo these truths; thepolicy of his 
imperial government was cdculated to 
revive the sway of tho^e natural feel¬ 
ings in the breasts of the people. But 
it was diiiicult to make them stop at 
the desired point; and the danger was 
obvu)us, that the feeling of awe and 
veneration with which he endeavouiv 
ed to inspire them towards the throne, 
might insensibly, in the next age, re¬ 
vive the ancient feelings attach* 
ments of the monarchy. 

3. The necessity of having deecen- 
dants to perpetuate his dynasty was 
apparent, ^d for this object wd was 
prepared to sacrifice the dearest at¬ 
tachment of hia existence. But he re¬ 
quired heirs ^lio miglh unite the lustre 
of former descent with the brightness 
of recent achievementa, and present on 
the throne an enduring example of 
that fusion of ancienj^ grandeur with 
modom interests, which it was the ob¬ 
ject of all the institutions of the Em¬ 
pire to effect. He, succeeded in his 
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wish: he exhibited to the astonished 
world the spectacle of a soldier of for¬ 
tune from Coisio^ ; winning at the 
sword’s point a daughtei^ o£ the Caesars; 
the birth of a son seemed to realise 
all his hop^, and Uisnd the imperial 
blood wit&'die eUploits of a greater 
thim Cbarlejnagn^. And yet> such is 
the connection, often indissoluble even 
in this world, between injustice and 
retribution, and such the mystcrioUB 
manner in which providence renders 
the actions of men the unconscious in- 
BtrumeutB.of its will, that from this 
apparently BUBjnoious event may be 
dated the oommencement of his down¬ 
fall, The birth of 1;he King of Borne 
was coeval with the retreat of Massena 
from before the lines of Torres Vedras, 
the first occasion on which the impe¬ 
rial arms had permanentlyirecoiled in 
continental warf^; and in the jeal¬ 
ousy ex<fited 4 .in the Russian cabinet 
by the preference given to the Aus¬ 
trian alliance, is to be found one of the 
main causes of his ruin. That mar¬ 
riage,” said Napoleon, “ was the cause 
of my destruction; in cont^ting it 
1 placed my foot on an abyss covered 
over with flowers.”* 

4. The Emperor bad long meditated 
the divorce of the Empress, and his 
marriage with a princess who might 
afford him the hopes of a family. Not 
that he felt the unepnoom so common 
with sovereigns in making this mo- 
mesttous separation.' His Union with 
Joajf^ine had not been founded on 
reasons of state, or contracted with a 
view to political aggrandisement. It 
had been formed in youth, based on 
romantic attachment; it was inter¬ 
woven with all his fortunes, and asso¬ 
ciated with his moat interesting recol¬ 
lections : and though impetuous iu his 
desiises, and by no means insensible pu 
many occaeioiia to the attractions of 
oth^ women, his homage to them had 
been the momentary impulse of desire, 
without ever eradicating from his 
heart its genuine adbetiem for the first 

* " n<XX£ir fWjuW Vilf i» *OXCuM$t 

V sfArfwr 
rk 

T«if S' 

Mvmmbia, 1415 - 19 . 
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object of his attachment. But all 
these feelings were subordinate ^th 
Kupoleon to considerations of public 
necessity reasons of state policy; 
and though he suffered severely from 
the prospect of Idle separation, the an¬ 
guish which he as^p^encef^ was never 
permitted for ati instant to make him 
swerve from the reaohftion he had 
adoptedjft The grandeur of his fortune, 
and the apparent solidity of his throne, 
gave him the chcuce oz all the prin¬ 
cesses of continental Europe; and the 
affair was debated in the council of, 
state as a mere matter of public expe¬ 
dience, without the slightest regard to 
private inclination, and still less to 
oppresaed virtue.* For a moment an 
alliance with a native of France was 
the subject of consideration, but it was 
soon laid jjside for very obvious rea¬ 
sons; a pnneess of Saxony was also 
j>roposed, but this idea was rather re¬ 
commended by the abaehce of any ob¬ 
jections against, than th 0 weight of 
any reason for its adoption. At length 
it was resolved to make advances to 
the courts both of St Petersburg and 
Vienna; ^nd, without committing the 
Emperor positively to either, to he de¬ 
termined by the march of events, and 
the > manner in which the proposals 
were received, from which of the two 
imperialhouses a partnerfor thethrone 
of Napoleon was to be selected. 

5. It was at Fontainebleau, in No¬ 
vember 18p9, after the retuny of^the 
Empenjr from the battle pf Wa|^m, 
that the heart-riding communi^ion 
of this resolution was first made to the 
* Empress. She had hastened to meet 
Napoleon after his return from that 

* Napoleon's ideas on tkls subject are the 
same as those so finely expressed by Cor¬ 
neille :— 

II repousse I'smour comme un Iftchc at¬ 
tentat * 

D6b qu’il veut pr^raloir sur la raison d'etat; 

£b son coaur, au deesus de ces basses 
amorces, 

Latsse h cotte raison toqjours toutos ses 
forces. 

Quand I'amour aveo elle a de quoi s'accorder. 

Tout est beau, tout sucotdo, on n'a qu’a 
demander: 

Mais pour peu. qu'dle en solt, ou doive 
Stre alarms. 

Son feu qu'elled^tdoittoumer enfiunte.” 

Act iv. scene 3. 
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eventful campaign; but, though re¬ 
ceived at first with kindness, she was 
not long of perceiving, from the re¬ 
straint and embarrassment of his man- 
ner» suid the separation studiously 
maintained 4)6tween them, that the 
stroke whichshehad so longd readed was 
about to upon her. After fifteen 
days of.CMdnful suspeuse and anxiety, 
the fatal resolution was communicated 
to heri on the 30th of Noveniber, by 
the Emperor himself. They dined to¬ 
gether as usual, but neither spoke a 
word during the repast; their eyes 
were averted as soon as they met; but 
the%ount^ance of both revealed the 
mortal anguish of their minds. When 
it was ovtr^ ho dismissed his atten¬ 
dants, and, approaching tli^ Empress 
with a trembling step, took her hand 
and laid its upon his heart. "Jose¬ 
phine,*’ said he, " good Josephine, 
jrou know how 1 have loved you; it is 
to y^iJto you alone, that 1 owe the 
fewmomentsof happiness 1 have known 
in th%world. - Josephine, my destiny 
iS more irawerful than my will; my 
dearest fSections must yield to the 
interests of France.”—" Say no more,” 
cried thaEmpress; "1 expected this; 
1 understand,*and feel for you; but 
the stroke is not the leas mortal.” 
With these words she uttered piercing 
shrieks, and fell down in a swoon. 
Dr Corvisart was at hand to render 
assistance, and she was restored to a 
sense of her wretchedness in her own 
apartment. The Emperor came to see 
her in the evening; but she could 
hardly bear the emotion occasioned by 
his appearance. How memorable a 
f)roof of the equality with which hap¬ 
piness is bestowed on all classes of 
men, that Napoleon, at the summit of 
eartUy grandeur, and when sated with 
every human felicity, confessed that 
the only moments of happiness he had 
known in life, had been derived from 
those affections Vhich i^ere common 
to him with all mankind, and was 
driven to a sacrifice of them which 
woifld not have been required from the 
meanest of his subjeets! ^ 

6 . A painful auiy was how imposed 
on all those concerned in this exalted 
drama, that of aasigning their motive^ 
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and playing their parts in its last 
' stages, before the great audience of 
the world. And certainly, if on such 
occnsions the speeches are generally 
composed for the ftctors, tliere never 
was one on which nobler sentiments 
were delivered. On the 16th of De¬ 
cember, all the kings, princes, and 
])rinceB8e6, members of the imperial 
family, with the great officers of the 
Empire, being assembled in the Tuiler- 
ies, the Emperor thus addressed therck: 
—“ The political interests of my mon¬ 
archy, the wishes of my people, whieba 
have constantly guided ^tey actions, 
require that 1 should leave behiucf me, 
to heirs of my love for my people, the 
throne on which Providence has plkccd 
me. For^tnany years 1 have lost all 
hopes of having children by my be¬ 
loved spouse the Empress Josephine; 
this it is which induces me to sacrifice 
the sweetest affections of my .heart, to^ 
consider only the good of my suV^ects, 
and desire the dissolution of our mar¬ 
riage. Arrived at the age of f ort^iyears, 
I may indulge a reasonable hope of liV* 
ing long enough to rear, in spirit 
of my own thoughts and disposition, 
the children with which it may please 
Providence to bless m^. Qod knows 
what such a deteimiuation has cost my 
heart t but there is no sacrifice which 
is above my courage, when it is proved 
to be for the interests of France. Far 
from having any cause of complaint, 
1 have nothing to say but in praise of: 
the attachment and tenderness of my 
beloved wife. She has embellished fif¬ 
teen years of my life; the remembrance 
of them will be for ever ongiaved on 
my heart. She was crown^ by mv 
hand; she shall retain always the rank 
and title of empress; but, above all, 
let her never doubt my feelings, or re¬ 
gard me stive as her best and dearest 
friend." 

7. Josephine replied, with a falter¬ 
ing voice an4 tears in her eyes, but in 
words worthy of the grandeur of the 
occasion, “ I respond to all the senti¬ 
ments of the Emperor in consentiiiig to 
the dissolution of a^xnarriags which 
henceforth ia* an obsiaclo to the happi¬ 
ness of France, by4epriving it of the 
blessing of being one day governed by 


the descendants of that gi'eat man, evi¬ 
dently raised up by Providence to ef¬ 
face the evils of a ;^rrible revolution, 
and restore the alt^, the? throne, and 
social order. But his marriage will in 
no irespect change the sentiments of 
mj heart ;#the Emperor will ever find 
me his best friend. 1 know what this 
act, commanded by policy and exalted 
interests, has cost his heibi^ hut we 
both gloxy in the sacrifices which we 
make to the good of our country: 1 
feel elevated by giving the greatest 
proof of attachment and devotion that 
was ever given upon earth.” “ When 
my mother,” said Eugene Beauhamais, 
‘'was crowned before the nation, by 
the hands of her august husband, she 
contracted the obligation to sacrifice 
her affeotionsto the interests of France, 
She has dischaxged with c^ur^ and 
dignity that first of duties. Her heart 
ht^ been often tom by beholding the 
soul of a man accustomed to master 
fortune, and to advance with, a firm 
step in the prosecution of his gi'eat de¬ 
sign, exhausted by painful conflicts. 
The tears which ^is resolution has 
cost the Emperor suffice' for my 
mother's glory. In the situation where 
she will be placed, she will not be a 
stranger to his wishes or his senti¬ 
ments : and it will be with a satisfac¬ 
tion mingled with pride, that she will 
witness the felicity which her sacrifices 
have purchased for her country." But 
thcHi^ they used this language in 
pul^c, thecc members of the imperial 
family were far from feeling the some 
equanimity in private. They were all 
in the deepest affliction : Josephine 
was almost constantly wailing; in vain 
she appealed to the Empei'or, to the 
Pope, for promotion; and so violent 
and long-continued was her grief, and 
so abundant the tears which she shed, 
that for six months afterwards her eye¬ 
sight was seriouBly impaired. The s ub- 
sequent arrangements were rapidly com¬ 
pleted; and, on the same day, the mar¬ 
riage of the Emperor ana Empress 
was dissolved by an act of the senate; 
the jointure of the latter being fixed 
at two millions of francs, or j£SO,000 
a-year, and Malmaison appointed as 
her place of residence. 
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8, Though thie divorce, however, was ing bis mother, without actually com- 
thus accomplished/ yet it was by no promising the French Emperor. Bu^ 
means as yet deteKnined, whether the these delays were little suitable to tlm 
honour of famishing a successor to the ardenttemperof Napoleon. Hedemand- 
throne should belong to the imperial ed, as'soon as he was informed of these 
family of Russia or Austria. Napo- conversatioifti a categorical answer in 
leon, without deciding in favour of the space of ten ^ays. But this period 
either the one or the oi^er, sounded was consumed in fruitless discussions 
in secret the disposition of both courts, with the Dowager-Empress, who all eged 
His views had, in the first instance, tbeextremeyouthof thegrand-duchcss, 
been directed towards the'Russian al- who was only sixteen, the difference of 
liance ; and, on the 24th November, a ^leir religion, and other reasons still 
week before he had even cominunicat- more insignificant, such as, whether 
ed his designs to Josephine, a letter in^ Napoleon was qu^ified to become a 
cipher had been despatched to Caulain- father. “ A princess of Russia,” said’ 
court, the French ambassador at St she, “ is itpb to be wooed and won in 
Petersbui^g, enjoining him to open the a few days: two years hence it will bo 
project of a maniage with his sister to time enough to terminate such an af- 
the Emperor Alexander in person; re- fair.” She concluded by dvnanding a 
qiiiring him, at the same time, to make Russian chapel and priests in the Tuil- 
inquiriesWheutheyounggrand-dubhess eries, andifdelayof a few months to 
might become a mother, os in the exist- improve the age, %nd overcome the 
ing state of affairs six months mights scnmloi or timidity of the young prin- 
mako a material difference. Alexander oos^ • 

replied to the French anibassador that 10. ^*To adjourn is to refuse,” said 
the proposal was extremely agreeable Napoleon ; besides, I do not ohuosc 
to himself personally, and coincided xo have foreign priests in my palace, 
entirely with his political yiews; but between my wife and myself.” Hein- 
that an imperial ukase, as well as the stautly took his determination. Fore- 
last will of his father, had left his seeing that a refusal was likely to en- 
sisters entirely at the di8][)OBai of his sue, he resolved to prevent such a mor- 
mother. “ Her ideas,” added he, “ are tification by himself taking the initia- 
not always in ufiison with my wishes, tive in breaking off the Russian nego- 
nor with policy, nor even reason, tiation. Before the expiry of the ten 
When I spoke to the Emperor at Er- days even, fixed by Caulaincourt for 
forth, of the anxious desire which all the ultimatum of Russia, secret ad- 
his friends had to see his*dynasty vanoes were made by Maret, minister 
established by jieirs, he affaWerel^nly of foreign affairs, to Prince Schwartz- 
vaguoJy; I thought that he did not enbarg, the Austrian ambassador at 
enter into my ideas, and did nothing Paris; the proposals were eagerly ac- 
in consequence. Having not prepared cepted. As soon as this was known, 
the way, I cannot in consequence now* the question of a Russian or Austrian 
answer you. If the affair depended alliance was publicly mooted and de- 
on me, you should have my word be- bated in the council of state by the 
fore leaving this cabinet.” great officers pf the Empire, and, after 

At a subsequent interview^ a few a warm discussion, decideH in favour 
days after, the Emperor expressed his of the latter, on a division. Napoleon 
regret that Napoleon had not sooner professed himsglf determined entirely 
expressed his intentions, and declared by the majority ; and five days before 
in favour of his elder sister, (since the answer of Russia arrived, request- 
Duchess of Oldenburg), who, both from ing^ delay, the decision of the cabinet 
talent, chaiacter, and age, would have of the Tuileries had been irrevocably 
been much more suitable than her takeiiln favounof the Austrian alliance, 
younger sister, Anne Paulowna, who So rapidly were the preliminaries ad- 
was now in question. In regard to justed, that the mannagc-contract was 
her, he declared his intention of sound- signed at Paris, on the model of that 
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of Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette, 

' on the 7th, and at Vienna on the 16th 
Februaiy; and on the 11th March the 
marriage was celebrated at Vienna with 
great pomp-^Berthier demanding the 
»^hand of the Archduchess Mario Louise, 
and the Archduke Charles standing 
proxy for the Austrian Emperor. 

11. On the day after the ceremony 
the new Empress set,ou^from Vienna^ 
and was received at Braunau, the fron¬ 
tier town of Austria, by the Queen of 
Naples. There she separated from her 
Austrian attendants, and continued 
her journey by slow stagIS, and suiv 
rounded with all the pomp uf impeVial 
splendour, and all. the fatigue of eti¬ 
quette, to the neighbourhowd*of Paris. 
Notwithsti^nding all the political ad¬ 
vantages of the alliance, her departtire 
was the occasion of greid> regret at 
Vienna. A large portion of the people 
openly murmured against the sacrifice 
of a daughter of Austria to the dUitd 
necessities of the time ; they regarded 
it as worse than the cession of the 
Illyrian provinces, more disgraceful 
than the abandonment of Hof A to the 
vengeance of the conqueror; and even 
the contin\iance of the war appeared 
preferable to the humiliating condi¬ 
tions by which it was thought peace 
bad been obtained. In France, on the 
other hand, all the public authorities 
vied with each other in demonstra¬ 
tions of loyalty and enthusiasm. The 
choicest flowers awaited her at every 
stage; crowds of respectful spectators 
lin^ the streets of all the towns 
through which she passed : ^is 'great 
event was regarded as at once the final 
triumph, and closing the gulf of the 
Revolution, by winning for its victo¬ 
rious leader the daughter of the first 
family in Europe, and mingling the 
lustre of del^tent with tlio grandeur of 
a conqueror's throne. “She is not 
beautiful,** said the Emperor, on a sub¬ 
sequent visit to JoHe])hine, when he 
saw her miniature, “but she is the 
daughter of the CsesarB." These sopo¬ 
rous words more than compensated 
every deficiency; the sinister pi^sage, 
arising from the fate of Marie Antoin¬ 
ette, was forgotten, end the most in¬ 
toxicating anticipations were formed 


of the consequences of this auspicious 
union. " 

12. According to/ihe programme of 
the etiquette to be observed on the oc¬ 
casion, the Emperor was to meet the 
Empress at Gompi^gne, and immedi¬ 
ately retunr to Paris; while she pro¬ 
ceeded to St«,Cloud, where she was to 
remain fill the marriage was celebrated. 
But the ordaur of Napoleon broke 
through these formalities, and saved 
both parties the tedium of several days’ 
expectation. After the example of 
iHenry IV., when he went to Lyons to 
meet his bride, Marie do Medicis, on 
her journey from Italy, he had no 
sooner received intelligence of her ap¬ 
proaching Compidgiie, where he then 
was, than he went to meet her at the 
next post. As soon as she drove up, 
Bprin^ng out of his carriageyhe leaped 
into that of the Empress, >vithout re¬ 
gard to the dampness of his clothes, 
which had become wet from a heavy 
rain that fell at the time, embraced 
herwithmorethanyouthfulvehemence, 
and ordered the postilions to drive at 
the gallop (o the palace of Compi^gne. 
He had previously inquired of the legal 
authorities, whether, if a child were 
to be conceived without the formal 
marriage being celebrated, it would, 
if bom after its conclusion by proxy, 
be legitimate ; and, being answered 
in the affirmative, he took this method 
of cutting short all the fatiguing cere- 
monk»s of the occasion. The Em- 
presf^oB not a little su/^risod, though 
in secret perhaps flattered, at tlie un¬ 
expected ardour, as well as the youth¬ 
ful appearance, of her husband ; and 
'next day, it is affirmed, her attendants 
hardly knew their former mistress, so 
much had she unproved in ease and 
afiability from the establishment of 
her rank, and the society of the Em¬ 
peror. The marriage was celebrated 
three days afterwards with extraordi- 
uarypompat St Cloud on the 1st April: 
on the day following, the Emperor and 
Empress made their solemn entrance 
into Paris, amidst the roar of artillery, 
the clang of bells, and the acclamations 
of three nundred thousand spectators. 
They received the nuptial benediction 
at the Tuileries. Four queens held 
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the train of Marie Louise; all the splen* 
dour of ridiea and aB the brilliancy of 
arms were exhaust^ to give magnid- 
cence to the«coasion. Bat tliough the 
MoniUut was filled for several months 
with jOongratulationB on the event, and 
all the fiowera of rhetoric md all the 
arts of adulation were e^dmusted in 
flatteiy, the people evinced no real 
enthusiasm a^r the spectacles were 
over; and in the multitude of gotgeous 
heralds, plumed pages, and ann-embk- 
zoned carriages, which wereevery where 
to be seen, the few remaining republi¬ 
cans beheld ^e eztinotion of their last 
dreams of liberty and equality. 

13. The hand of Napoleon, however^ 
was too im^rtant element in the 
balance of European power to be given 
away, without its occasioning deep mor¬ 
tification m the nunds of those who 
deemed themselves slighted on the oc¬ 
casion; and it soon appeared to what 
inoalcukbleoonsfsquenoes Uda marriage 
xnight ultimately lead. ■ Alexander, 
though notparficularlysolicitousabout 
the connection, was yet piqued iu no or¬ 
dinary degree at the haste with which 
the Austrian alliance had been conclud¬ 
ed, and in an especial manner mortified 
at the hand of his sister having been 
in effect discarded, while yet ihe pro¬ 
posal for it was under consideration at 
St Petersbuig. This feeling was so 
strong, that it was apparent even 
through all the conmtimtions of the 
imperial court, and all the prac^sed 
dissimi^tion of the Emperor. e 
are pleased witl! this event," saidtto- 
manzoff, the chsuacellor of the «npire, 
to Caulaincourt; “ we feel no envy at 
Austria ; we have no cause of com¬ 
plaint against her ; evex^hing that 
secures her tranquillity and that of Eu¬ 
rope cannot but be agreeable to us."— 
** Congratulate the Emperor,". said 
Alexander, on bis choice. Hc wishes 
to have children: all France desire it: 
tins alliance is for Austria and France 
a pledge of peace, and on that account 
I am enohauted at It. NeverthelcBs, 
it is fortunate that the objection of age 
so soon ^posed of the afkir. If I 
had not taken the precaution to speak 
to the Empress only in my own name, 
as of an event which by possibility 


might arise, what effect would now 
have been produced? Where should^ 
we now have been, if I had not scrupu¬ 
lously attende<l to her rights ? What 
reproaches might 1 not have just¬ 
ly addressedeto you ? The delays of % 
which you so much complained were 
therefore the result of prudence. Have 
you been equally considerate? Wore 
you not condi|tiing two negotiations 
at once? How Was it possible that 
the marriage could have been con¬ 
cluded at Paris on the 9th February, 
Almost before the arrival of the incs- 
sen^r from’^tPotershurg, despatched 
on We 21 b 4 Jonuaxy, after the lapse of 
the ten days allowed for our ultima¬ 
tum, andVbo was the bearer only of a 
proposal for farther delay, to overcome 
the Boruples of the empress and grand- 
duchess ? 1ft the difference of religion 
had been an iusurqiountable objec¬ 
tion, yoq should have said so at first. 

It isvsyond measure fortunate that 
the age of the grand-duchoss could not 
be got over. In this instance, as when 
We same subject was talked of at £r- 
furtb, it^as your Emjwror who spoke 
first; 1 only interfered in it as a 
friend. Personally I may have some 
reason to complain, but 1 do not do 
so; 1 rejoice at whatever is for the 
good of France." 

14. When such was the language of 
the Emperor, it may be conceived what 
were the feelings at St Petersburg, and 
how materially the discontent of the 
court weakened the French influence, 
already so hateful to the nobles and the 
people. These details are not foreign 
to We dignity of history; they are inti- 
nnatelyblended with tlie greatest events 
which modem Europe has witnessed. 
For though governed in his conduct in 
general only by state policy, and a per¬ 
fect master of diBsimulatioi^ Alexander 
was scrupulously attentivo to his pri¬ 
vate honour ; the coldness between 
the two courts loon became apparent, 
and led to the most momentous con- 
seq^^ences. Fur such is the weakness 
of human nature, alike in its most ex¬ 
alted fts its humblest stations, that 
possibly political considerations might 
have ft^ed to extricate the cabinet of 
St Petersburg from the fetters of Til- 
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Bit liud Erfurth, if tbey had not been forgiven in the recollection of its ne- 
aided by private pique; and Napoleon ceesity to oompeilsate the inequality 
might have been still on the throne, of their years, ia> the amiable use 
if to the slaveiy of Europe, and the which she made of her'^ssessions, 
wrongs of the Emperor, had tiot been the grace of her manner, and the alac- 
# Bupe^ded, in the breast^'of the Czar, rity with which ahe was ever ready 
the wounded feelings of the man. to exert h^r influence with her hus- 

15. Few persons have undergone band to plet^ the cause of Buffering, 
Buch varieties of fortune as Josephine, or avert the punishment of innocence, 
and fewer still have bojpe so well the Though little inclined to yield in gen- 
ordeal both of prosperity and adversity. eral to female persuasion, Napoleon 
Bom at flrst in the middle class of e^o- both loved and felt the sway of this 
ciety, she was the iQrife of a respectable amiable character; and often in his 
but obsciu'e officer ; the Revolutiou^) sternest fits he was weaned from vio- 
afterwards threw her infb a dungeon, lent measures by her exertions. Her 
where she was saved from fhe scaflbld influence over him was evinced in the 
only by the fall of Robespierre. The most conclusive manner, by the ascen* 
haudof Napoleon madohc>'Bi;LCce8Bively dant which she maintained after their 
the partner of every rank, from the separation from each other. The di- 
general’s stafifto the Emperor’s throne; vorce, and the marriage of Marie 
and the same connection ctnsigned her, Louise, produced no estrangement be¬ 
at the very highest point of her eleva- tween tiiem: in her retirement at 
tion, to degradation and seclusion—Malmaison she was frequently visited 
the loss of her consequence, eepac^ation and consulted by the Emperor ; they 
from her husband, the sacriflee of her corresponded to the last moment of 
aflections. Stripped of her influence, her life; and the fldelltj with which 
cast'down from her rank, wounded & she adhered to him in his misfortunes 
her feelings, the divorced ^Empress won the esteem of his conquerors, as 
found the calamity, felt in any rank, it must command the respect of all 
of being childless, the envenomed dart succeeding ages of the world. 

which pierced her to the heart It 17. Bom m the highest rank, de- 
was no common character which could scended from the noblest ancestry, 
j)afis through such marvellous changes called to the most exalted destinies, 
of fortune unmarked by any decided the daughter of the Ceesars, the wife 
stain, unsullied by any tears of sufTcr- of Napoleon, the mother of his son, 
ing. If, during the confusion of all Marie Louise appeared to unite in her 
moral ideas consequent on the first person «ill the grandeur and felicity of 
triumph of the Revolution, her reputa- huoion nature is susceptible, 

tion did not escape the breath of scan- But her mind had received no lofty 
dal ; and if the favourite of Barras oc- impress; her character was unworthy 
casioned, even when the wife of Napo- of the greatness of her fortune. She 
leoi), some frightful fits of jealousy iiF had the blood of Maria Theresa in her 
lier husband, she maintained an ex- veins, but not her spirit ui her soul, 
euipkry decorum when seated on the Her ffiir hair, blue eyes, and pleasing 
consular and imperial throne, and com- expression, bespoke the Gothic race; 
inunicateda degree of elegance to the and 4;ho affi^bility of her demeanour, 
court ^f the Tuilcries which could and sWeetness of her manner, at first 
hardly have been expected, after the piuducSd a general prepossession in 
confusion of tanks ana ruin of the old her favour. But she was adapted to 
nobility which had preceded her elevGU the sunshine of prosperity only ; the 
tion, ^ wind of adversity blew, and she 

16. Passionately fond of dress, and sank before its breath. Young, ami* 
often blamably extravagant In that able, prepossessing, she won the Em- 
particular, she occasioned no small peror's affections by the nalvcU and 
emburrassment^to the treasury by her simplicity of her character; and he ul- 
expenditure; but this weakness was ways said that she was innocence with 
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all its sweetness, Josephine grace with 
all itd charms. “ AU the attractions of 
art,” he said, “ were employed by the 
firat Empress,^ with^such skill that 
they were never perceived; all the 
charms of innocence displayed by the 
«econd, with such simplicity that their 
existence was never suspected." Both 
were benevolent, kind-heasled, ^ec- 
lionate; both, to the last hour of bis 
life, retained the wkrm regard of the 
Kru|>eror; and both possessed quali¬ 
ties worthy of his affection. 

18. If her husband had lived and 
died on the imperial throne, few em- 
]ire88eB woidd have left a more blame¬ 
less reputation than Marie Louise. 
But she was unequal to the trials of 
the latter years of Lis life. If her 
dubious situation, the daughter of 
one Emperor, the wife of another, both 
leaders in the strife, might plead her 
excuse for not taking any decided part 
in favour of the national independ¬ 
ence on the invasion of Fmnce, the 
misfortunes of her buaband and son 
had claims upon her hdelity wliich 
sliould never have been overlooked. 
The wife of the Emperor should never 
have permitted him to go into exile 
alone; the mother of the King of 
Rome should never have foi^otten to 
what destinies her son had l^en bom. 
What an object would she, after such 
sacrifices, returning from St Helena 
after Napoleon's death, have fomed in 
history 1 Force may have prevent^ 
her from discharging that sao^d au^ 
but force did not compel her to ^ 
pear at the Congress of Vienna, lean« 
ing on the arm of Wellington, nor 
oblige the widow of Napoleon to sink 
nt last into the degraded wife of her 
own chamberlain.* 

19. Shortly after his marriage, the 
ED3pen)r set out with his young bride 
for the Lotv Countries. They pfb- 
eeeded by St Quentin, Cambray, and 
Valenciennes, to Brussels, everywhere 
received with adulatory addresses, 
pasBlng under triumphal arches, and 
entering cities amidst the roar of artil- 
Imy. But other cares than the civil 

* Mario Louiso died, unpitied and almost for¬ 
gotten, at Parma oai the 20th December lb47. 

VOL. VIIL 


government of his dominions, other 
designs than the amusement of the 
young Empress, occupied the mind of 
the Emperor. The war with England 
still continued; maritime preparations 
were necessary for its subfugation; 
Antweip was the centre of these pre¬ 
parations. It was from the Scheldt 
that the mortal stroke was to be dealt 
out. The first care of the Emperor, 
therefore, was to'Visit the citadel, for¬ 
tifications, and vast naval preparations 
at ^his important point. An eighty- 
gqp ship was launched in his presence, 
and one of the*i|ew^ortB erecting on 
the Icfl bank of the river, beyond the 
Tdte-de-Fladdre, was called by the 
name of Marig Louise, which it still 
bears. He bad every reason to bo 
satisfied with the works in progress. 
Thirty ships g£ the line, nearly as 
great a fleet as that which was de¬ 
stroyed at Trafalgar, i^ere ready for 
sea in tl|e jlocks. From Antwerp the 
Emperor descended the Scheldt to 
Flushing and Middelburg, where he 
gav4 direo^ous for extensive works 
and foriificMtions, that were to do more 
than repair the devastations which 
had been committed by the English 
in the island of Walcmeren. They 
afterwards returned by Ghent, Lisle, 
Calais, Boulogne, and Havre de Grace, 
to PbAs, which they reached on the 1 st 
of June. Napoleon there assisted in 
the interment of the body of Marshal 
Lannes at the Chai)el of the Invalided 
at Paris. The direction of this journey, 
undertaken so shortly after hie mar¬ 
riage, revealed the secret designs of 
the Emperor. Naval preparations, 
th^ conquest of England, were uppers 
most in his thoughts ; and if any ad¬ 
ditional arguments were neceasaiy to 
vindicate the destination given to the 
Walcheren expedition, it wauld be 
found in the direction he gave ia this 
joiurney. 

20. A dcploralfie event occurred^ 
shortly after, which rccalletf the recol¬ 
lection of the lamentable accident 
that hAl occurred on the occasion of 
the marriage of Marie Antoinette, and 
was regarded of Anister augury for 
the man-iage of the young Empress. 

n 
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Prince Sohwartzenbeig, the Austrian 
ambassador at Paris, gave a magmfi- 
cent ball on the 6th of July, at which 
the Emperor and Empress and the 
whole court were assembled. From 
the great number of ^ests expected 
on the occasion, it was deemed neces- 
aary to ei^arge the accommodations of 
his hoteL The large dancing-room 
was fitted up in the most sumptuous 
manner, in a temporary building be¬ 
hind, and the festoons and draj^ry, 
in particular, excited unirerBal ad¬ 
miration. By accident, one of the 
gauze curtains took firb from a lamp 
in its vicinity, and the fi^mes Ih^pidly 
spi'ead over the whole roof and int^ 
rior of the structure. Thb coolness of 
Napoleon was as conspicuous here as 
in the field of battle; he immediately 
sought out the Emjvess. took her 
quietly by the ^rm, and led her out of 
danger. Many persons, hoyever, were 
BCOTokeA by the flames, or wK>Udded by 
the falling of the beams, and some of 
them died afterwards of thpse injuries. 
But all lessor misfortunes were foi^ot- 
ton iu the dreadful fate of the Princess 
Pauline of Sohwartzenberg, the sister- 
in-law of the ambassador. This ami¬ 
able person had been one of the last 
of the company who escax>ed from the 
burning room, with her daughter in 
her hand. Both had got out in safety; 
but, in the confusion, the child was 
separated from her mother, and the 
latter, conceiving that she had been 
left behind in scene of danger, 
rushed, with generous devotion, back 
again into the burning saloon, and was 
crushed by the falling of the beams. 
So fierce were the flames, that the 

S laoe where the unfortunate princess 
ad perished could only be discovered 
by a gold ornament she had worn on 
her ara, which resisted the conflagra¬ 
tion. This frightful incident excited 
a deep sensation in Paris, chiefly from 
its being i;egardcd a prognostic con¬ 
nected with tlie marriage of the Em¬ 
press. But history must assijpi it a 
higher character, and commemorate 
the fate of the ^noess S^hwartzen- 
berg as one of the noblest instances of 
maternal heroism recorded in the an¬ 
nals of the world. 


21. This period was rendered re¬ 
markable by the fall of one of the min¬ 
isters of Napolepn, who had hitherto 
exercised the most unbounded influ¬ 
ence in the internal concerns of the 
Empire. Fouch^, whose talents for 
intrigue,* and thorough acquaintance 
with the Retails both of Jacobin con¬ 
spiracy and police administration, had 
hitherto rendered him a necessary part 
of the imperial administration, fell into 
disgrace. The immediate cause of his 
fall was the improper use and undue 
extension which he gave to a secret 
proposition at this time made to the 
British government, by Napoleon, for 
a gencr^ peace. The Dutch ambas¬ 
sador was the egfent employed in this 
mysterious communication, and the 
proposals of Napoleon went to surren¬ 
der to the English almc^t the entire 
government of the seas, provided that 
that power^would abandon to him the 
uacontrolled sovereignty of the conti¬ 
nent of Europe. In his secret confer¬ 
ences with the French agent on this 
subject, the person employed by Mar¬ 
quis Wellesley insisted strongly on the 
prosperous condition of the British 
empire, and its ability to withstand a 
long i>eriod of future warfare from the 
resources which the monopoly of the 
trade of the world had thrown into 
its hands. These views singularly in¬ 
terested Napoleon, who had more tha)i 
one agent employed iu the transaction. 
Xhis* negotiation was discovered by 
Bpuchlj, £i.nd either from an excusable 
oesire to get to the bottom of the views 
of the British cabinet on the subject, 
or from an insatiable passion for in¬ 
trigue, which could not allow any such 
transaction to go on without assuming 
its direction, he took it upon himself, 
without the knowledge or authority of 
tl^ Emperor, to open a secret negotia¬ 
tion indirectly with Marquis Wellesley. 
The agent employed iu those mysteri¬ 
ous communications was M. Ouvrard, 
a man of cpnsiderable skill in diploma¬ 
tic negotiations, and whose vast mone¬ 
tary transactions had already produced 
such important effects in the early part 
of Napoleon’s reign, [an^, Chap. XLU. 
§ 11 ]. 

22» Oiivranl repaired to Amsterdam, 
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where he entered into communication 
with an Irishman of the name of Fa* 
gan, in London. Labojichdre, an agent 
of the King Qf«Holland, who had for¬ 
merly been on a similar misaiou to the 
British govemment, was also employed 
in tlie transaction, and he ccgnmuni- 
cated it to his sovereign Xiouis, by 
whom it was revealed to N:j|>oleon at 
Antwerp. Oiivrard was in couseqiienoo 
arrested, immediately after Naj^leou's 
return to Paris, and closely interro¬ 
gated by the Emperor. It was proved 
from this esamlnation, and from the 
documents found in his possession, that 
the basis of Fouch6’s propositions were, 
that the government of the continent 
of Europe should be« surrendered to 
Napoleon, and that of all the transma¬ 
rine states and the seas to England, 
with the escegtion of South America^, 
which was to be made over to the 
French Emperor. In order to accom- 
2 >li 8 h this double spoliation, a French 
army of forty thousand men was to be 
embarked on board an English fleet, 
and charged with the reduction of 
North America to the government of 
Great Britain, and of South America 
to that of France. Extravagant os 
these propositions may appear, it is 
proved by a holograph note of Napo¬ 
leon himself, that they had been made 
by the minister of police to the Eng¬ 
lish government. ** What was M. Ouv- 
rard commissioned to do in England?" 
said Napoleon to Fouch6, when 
iued before the council. ** Tip asce||l 
tain,” replied he, “ the disposition o? 
the nvw minister for foreign af^rs in 
Great Britain, according to the views 
which I have had the honour of sub¬ 
mitting to your Majesty.” Thus, 
then,” replied Napoleon, “you take 
upon yourself to make peace or war 
without my knowledge. Duke ^ 
Otranto, your head should fall upon 
the scaflbld.” 

23. Upon consideration, however, 
Napoleon was inclined to adopt less 
ngoroua measures. He was fearful of 
exhibiting to the world any instance 
of treachery in the imperial govem- 
meat, and perhaps not altogether at 
ease conceniing the revelations which 
Fouulid, if driven to extremities, might 


SOT 

mak^ regardii^ his own administroF 
tiou. He limited the punishment of 
the fallen minister, therefore, to de¬ 
privation of his office of minister of 
police, which was immediately bestow¬ 
ed on Savaiy, Buke of Rovigo.* To 
break bis fall, Fouchd was, in the flrs^ 
instance, declared governor of Home, 
and he set out from Paris shortly after 
for that destination. But the recall of 
his appointment overtook him before 
he {jfrived at the Eternal City; ho 
stopped short at Leghorn, and, in de¬ 
spair, took his place in a vessel with a 
view to seek t(9t refuge in America, 
The Bulferinga^he had undergone, how¬ 
ever, from sea-sickness, in the outset 
of his passage?, ultimately deterred him 
from carrying that intention into effect. 
He remained in Tuscany, determined 
to take his chance of Napoleon’s ven¬ 
geance, rather than incT^r the certain 
mi^ry of a^oyage across the Atlantic. 
He obtakted, soon after, permission to 
return to Aix, in Provence, where he 
lived for sonv^ time in retirement. But 
at lefkgth the necessities of his situa¬ 
tion obNgedP Napoleon again to have 
recourse to his assistance; and he took 
a prominent part in the subsequent 
course of events which ultimately 
brought about the overthrow of the 
Empire. 

24. A still more important conse¬ 
quence resulted from the journey of 
Napoleon to the Low Countries, in the 
resignation of Louis, and the annexa¬ 
tion of Holland and the Hanso Towns 
to the French empire. Napoleon had 
long been dissatisfied witli his brother's 
government of the Dutch provinces: 
for«that sovereign, sensible that his 
subjects’ existence depended on their 
commerce, had done all in his power 

* Tho Emperor said to Savary, on appoint¬ 
ing him. minister of poUcu, “1 bave^mt you 
in Fouclid's place, because 1 fbniid 1 could no 
longer rely upon him. Ho was taking pre¬ 
cautions against me w^en I had no designs 
agalnBthim, and attempting to establish con¬ 
sideration for himself at my oxpouse. Ho 
was constantly ondoavouring to divine my 
intcutioia, in order to appear to lead mo: and 
as 1 have become reserved cowards liim, ho 
bocaiue tho tape of Intrigues, and was often 
getting into scrapes. You wm soon see that 
it was in that spirit that he undertook, with¬ 
out my knowl^go, to moke peace between 
Franco oud England.”—‘SAViutr. iv. 81&. 
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to soften the hardfibips of their situa- high time that I should know defini< 
tion, and had not enforced the izn|>e- tively whether you are determined to 
rial decrees against English tirade with occasion the ri^ln of Holland: write 
the rigour which the impatient dispo- no more to me in y^ur accustomed 
sitiou of the Emperor deemed neces- phrases; for three years you have 
sary. The dispkasvre arising from been constantly repeating them, and 
this cause viras much increased by the eveiy s^ciessive day lias proved their 
« immense im[)ortations of English mcr- falsehood. This is the last letter in 
chandise and colonial produce which my life 'l shall ever write to you." 
took place into the north of Germany Matters soon after came to a crisis; 
and the States of Holland, in conse- Oudiugt, with a French army twenty 
quence of the absence of the Ffeuch thousand strong, crossed the frontier, 
guards from ,the coast during the cam- and rapidly advanced towards Amstcr* 
paign of Wagmm and the Walcheren dam. Louis, who had a thorough re- 
Gltj^ition; an impoitation so euur- liance on the affection of his l)utch 
mous, that, chiefly owing to hs iiiilu- subjects, who know what mortiiica- 
enoe, the British exports, which in tioiis ho had undergone on their ac- 
1808 had been only ^ £30,387,990, count, at first* thought seriously of 
were raised in the succeeding year to resist^ce; but upon the assurance of 
£46,292,632. Determined to put an his generals that it was hopeless, he 
end to such a state matters, which abandoned the attempt It was next 
he deemed cj|itirely subversive of his proposed to imitate the conduct of the 
contiXiiBntal policy, so faf at leai^t piiuce-royal of Portugal, and fly to 
Holland was concerned, as.wvtl as with Java, as ae had done to BiuaiL But 
a view to prepare the minds of the this pn^ect was relinquished as im- 
Dutch for the genoi'al jncorporation practicable; and at length the un- 
wliich he meditated, |Na}H>leon ^;om* happy monarch came to the determi- 
jjelled Louis, by a treat]^nttuded in nation of resigning in favour of hia 
the middle of March, to cede to France son, the prince-royal, Napoleon Louis, 
his whole territories on the left bank Having executed this deed, he set out 
of the Rhine, including the isles of in the night from Haarlem for Tbp- 
Wslcheren, South Bcveland, Cadsand, litz in Bohemia, having first taken the 
and the adjacent territory on the con- precaution to order that the resigna- 
tinent to the left of that river, which tion should not be published till he 
was formed into a department under had quitted the kingdom. The publi- 
the name of that of the mouth of the cation of this unexpected resolution 
Scheldt. At the same time, it was in- |i?xcited universal consternation in Hol- 
timated to the King of Holland that ^fend; tait everyone foresaw what soon 
he must relinquish all intercourse,' ^ter proved the*denouemeut of the 
direct or indirect, with England, and tragedy. On the 9th July, a flecrce 
consent to his coast being enrlii'ely appeared, incorporating the whole 
guarded by F^nch soldiers. « kingdom of Hollaud with the French 
25. This cel^sion, however, was but empire, 
the prelude to more important de- 26. ** Obliged," as the report pre- 
mands. During the Emperor's visit to ceding the decree set forth, “ to make 
Antwsrp, he became more than ever common cause with France, Holland 
convinced of the expedience of incot^ bore the charges of such an ossocia- 
porating the whole of Holland with tion without experiencing any of its 
the French empixb; and many letters, advantages. Its debt, flx^ on so in* 
in the most haughty style, were writ- considerable a territory, was above a 
ten by him to the uufoitunate King fourth of that of the whole Empire, 
of HoUand in the course of his'joumey Its taxes were triple what they were 
back to Paris, evidently intended to in Fnmce. In such a state of matters, 
make him in despair resign the crown, the interest of Holland loudly called 
The last, fium Lille, on we 16th May, for its annexation to the Empire: nor 
concluded with these words — It is was the interest of France less obvious 
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in the tranBaction. To leave in foreign' 
hands the mouths of *the Rhine, the 
Meuse, and the Scheldt, would be to 
render the French commerce and manu¬ 
factures tributary to the poBseBsor of 
those estuaries. The present incor¬ 
poration, on the other hand, completes 
the empire of Napoleon, an^ his sys¬ 
tem of war, policy, and commerce. It 
is a step necessary to the restoration 
of his marine; in fine, it is the most 
decisive stroke which he could deliver 
against England.*' Louis protested 
against the measure, as destructive 
alike of the interests of Holland and 
the rights of hie son; and with much 
dignity refused the provision of two 
millions of francs a^-year (£80,000) 
fixed on him by a eupplcmentel decree 
the senate in December followiifg. 
rriiico Louisf his son,* repaired to 
Taris, where he was kindly received 
by the Emperor, who had ^ecn much 
annoyed by the scandal which this 
family rupture would occasifsn in the 
world. His words, at his first inter¬ 
view with his discrowned nephew, were 
as characteristic of Lis private feelings, 
as his public declaration on the sub¬ 
ject was descriptive of the ruling prin¬ 
ciples of his policy, “ Come, my son, 
I will be your father: you will lose 
nothing by the exchange. The con¬ 
duct of your father has wounded my 
heart. When you are grown up, you 
will discharge his debt and your own. 
Never forget, in whatever position yarn 
may be placed by py policy %ud 
interest of my empire, that your first 
dvtie'k ofs towards we, your second to¬ 
wards frimee; all your other duties, 
even to the people whom I may con¬ 
fide to your care, must be postponed 
to theae,” 

27. The resignation of Louis was 
the source, of great distress to Na|)p- 
leon, on which he forcibly enlarged 
even in the solitude of St Helena. 
But it was soon followed by an event 
which still more nearly affected him. 
For some years past, his brother Lu- 
cien and he had l4en on distant terms; 

^ The esme petson who was stibseqnently 
itn^Boned for several vears at Hsm by order 
of Xouis Philippe, and aftei-wards was the 
first President of the French Republic. 


and he could ill brook the sturdy but 
honest feeling which induced that dis¬ 
interested republican to refuse honours 
and royalty when bestowed by the im¬ 
perial hand. Their rupture became 
irreconcilable bj the refusal of Lucien 
to divorce his wife, an American by 
birth, to whom he was tenderly at-< 
tached, iff order to receive a princess 
suggested by the political views of the 
Emperor, He withdrew first to Rome, 
whei:e he lived several years in jirivacy, 
devoted to poetry and the arts; and 
wlfen the Roman States were incor¬ 
porated with tJie French Empire, lio 
resolved to tojee refuge in the United 
States, in order to be altogether be¬ 
yond the reabh«of his brother's impe¬ 
rious temper. He set sail, according¬ 
ly, for America: but was ttiken pri¬ 
soner by two •English frigates, and 
conducted to Miilta, fnan whence he 
obtained l)i)erty to reside on Iris pa¬ 
role inHhe British dominions. He 
fixed his residence in the first instance 
nt Ludlow *in Shropshire, where he 
conftnued to devote his whole time 
to litextiry pursuits, and the comple¬ 
tion of an epic poem on Charlemagne, 
which had long occupied his attention. 
Shortly after this voluntary expatria¬ 
tion, he purchased the villa of Thorn- 
grove, near Worcester, where he lived in 
afHuence and elegant retiremeut> till 
the conclusion of Uie war. About 
the same time letterr were intercepted 
by the Spanish guerillas, from Joseph, 
in which he bitterly complained of 
the rigorous mandates which be re¬ 
ceived from the Emperor, and the 
]>erpetual mortifications to which he 
was exposed, and dec^ired that, if he 
could do 80 , he would Willingly resign 
the crown and retire to a private 
station.^* Thus, while the Exnperora 
of Russia and Austria, dazzled* by the 
blaze of his militaiy glory, were vying 
with each other ^or the honour of 

t “ I enclose an intercepted better ffom 
Joseph to Napoleon, which seems to me to 
bo as interesting a document as bos yet ap¬ 
peared. *It shows that he treats his brothers 
us tyiannic^ly as he does other people, and 
gives ground to hope that his tyrannical 
temper will at no distant period deprive him 
of the advantages of the Austrian alliance.'*— 
Welukotox to Lord ljtVEat>oo 4 18th June 
1811; OuRWOOD, vUl. 8& 
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Kapolerm's band, Iub oWn brotbers, 
whom be bad raised from the dost to 
tbrone^ from a practical act^uaintance 
with bis tyrannical government, were 
seeking in preference the security of 
private life, and voltibtarily took up 
their abode with his enemies, rather 
«tban incur any longer the vexations 
to which they were exposed frem bis 
imperious disposition. 

28. The retreat of Wellington from 
Talavera, and the unsuccessful issue 
of the preceding campaign, excited fhe 
most desponding feeA'ngs in^a large 
proportion of the inhabiMints of Great 
Britain, The people of that country, 
although now strongly imbued with 
the military spirit, enthusiastic in su])- 
port of the contest, and passionately 
desirous of warlike rebown, were still 
mere novices in the military art. They 
were totally incapable of vppreclateng 
the merits of a system of defeiibe which 
was to last for years, and in which ulti¬ 
mate success was to be purchased by a 
cautious system of defe^ive policy, 
and frequent retirement^befure the 
enemy. They did not see that in the 
outset, and till the Peninsular troops 
had been trained to fight, and some¬ 
thing approaching to equality of num¬ 
bers in the field could be attained, 
such a system was not only expedient 
but unavoidable.^Following the usual 
bent of popular Bodies, to form their 
opinions from present impressions, the 
people never considered that a vast 
and admirably disciplined corps, like 
the French army, which had. grown 
up with the victories of fifteen years, 
and was now drawn from the milithiy 
strength of almost all Europe, could 
not m successfully resisted except by 
a stea^ perseverance at first in the 
most cftitious policy; they forgot that 
it was by delay that Fabius restored 
the fortunes of R^me. Their idea of 
War vj^laa^toty followed by an imme¬ 
diate m the enemy's capitiil; 

and the moment that a retreat was 
commenced, they abandoned them* 
^aelVes to the moi^ unmaihy depres- 
and gave over all for lost, be- 
9att^ the military po'mr udiioh bad 
Ciotu|aered all Europe was not at once 


crushed by twenty thousand English 
soldiers. 

29. These feei^ings, characteristic in 
all ages of the great bbdy of the peo¬ 
ple, who are usually govenied by pre¬ 
sent occurrences, and incapable, when 
left toHheir own direction, of the 
steady foresight and sustained efforts 
indispensable in every department for 
durable success, were called forth with 
extraox'dinary violence in Great Britain 
in the beginning of 1810, by the un- 
esuccessful I'esult of the Walclioren ex¬ 
pedition, and the successive retiuats of 
Sir John Moore and Lord Wellington 
at the close of the preceding campaigns. 
In proportion to the unbounded hopes 
and expectatioixl& excited by the first 
brilliant success of the contest in the 
Peninsula, was the despondence which 
universally prevailed aWthe ultimate 
discomfiture of the English arms, the 
apiiarontlyiunprofitable waste of British 
gallantry, and, abovc'al], the innumer¬ 
able defeiTts and disasters of the Span¬ 
ish armies, which had now seemingly 
destroyed all hopes of successful resist¬ 
ance in the Peninsula. The Opposition, 
as usual, took advantage of these feel¬ 
ings to excite the people to such a mani- 
festfitiou of public opinion as might 
compel the termination of the war in 
the Peninsula, and ultimately hurl the 
ministers from office. The temper <>£ 
the public mind at this period, nnd the 
feelings of the Opposition on the suh- 
jfccVmay be judged of by the fact, that 
comhiou council of the city of Lon¬ 
don not merely petitioned parliament 
Against the bill brought in by minis- 
ters for granting Lora Wellington an 
annuity of £2000 a-year, in considera¬ 
tion of the valour and skill he liad dis¬ 
played in the battle of Talavera, but 
prayed the King for “amVwM/n/ into 
tke circumstances connected with the 
failure of the late expedition into the 
interior of Spain.” The expressions 
made use of on this occasion deaen^e 
t^> be recorded, as containing a memor¬ 
able example of the well-known truth, 
that real greatness in public life has 
rarely been attained save by those who, 
at one period, have resolutely acted in 
opposition to the opinions and clam¬ 
ours of the great Ix^y of the people; 
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and that not uufrequeiitly the deeds 
of their life which have given them 
the most durable reputation with pos- 
terltyi are those which have occasioned 
the most violent outcry and obloquy 
at the moment. 

SO. The common council stated, “Ad¬ 
mitting the valour of Lord Wellington, 
the petitioners can see no Reason why 
any recompense should be bestowed 
on him for his military condyct. Pro- 
hting by no lessons of experience, re¬ 
gardless of the inference to be dra\^ 
from the disgraceful convention of 
Cintra, and calamitous retreat of Sir 
John Moore, a third army, well equip- 
]>ed, under the orders of Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, was precipitated into the in¬ 
terior of Spain, with the same igno¬ 
rance of the force and movements of 
the enom 3 ^ ^After a useless display of 
British valour, and a fnghttul carnage, 
that army, like the precccHug one, was 
compelled to seek its safety in a |)reci- 
I)itate flight, before an enemy who, we 
were told, hiidl^een conquered—^aban¬ 
doning many thousands of our wound¬ 
ed countrymen to the French. That 
calamity, like the others, had passed 
without any inquiry; and, as if their 
long-experienced impunity had put the 
servants of the crown above the reach 
of justice, ministers have actually gone 
the length of advising your majesty 
to confer honourable distinctions on a 
general who has thiis exJiibited^ with 
equal raahneas and oatentation^ nothing 
huJt a uadeas vedour." This addr^, 
having been oflerdd to the king, is not 
to be found in the Parliamentary His¬ 
tory or Annual Register, though a pe¬ 
tition of a similar character was pre¬ 
sented to parliament against the grant 
of Wellington's pension; but it was 
eagerly transcribed from the English 
daily pai>ers into the columns of jbhe 
^oniteur, where it remains among 
many other documents which their 
authors would now willingly consign 
to oblivion; but which history, look¬ 
ing to the encoure^ment of stmj^ling 
virtue under unmerited obloquy in fu¬ 
ture times, deems it its flrst duty to 
bring prominently into light. 

81. When such was the temper of 
the Opposition party throughout the 


kin^om, it may well be conceived that 
their leaders in ]}arlin.ment were not ^ 
slow in taking advantage of a state of 
public opinion which promised such 
great results to themselves, and threat¬ 
ened such discomfiture to their antag¬ 
onists. The preceding campaign in 
Spain, accordingly, was the subject qf 
long and interesting debates in both 
hotlseB of parliament; and the study 
of them is highly important, nut mere¬ 
ly,as indicating the extent to which 
general delusion may prevail on the 
subject of the greatest events recorded 
in history, blH as illustrative of the 
difficAties ^th which both Welling¬ 
ton and the government hod to struggle 
in the furtKes prosecution of the Pen¬ 
insular contest. On the part of the 
Opposition it was strongly uiged, on 
rejieated occasions, by Lora Grenville, 
Lord Grey, Mr Ponsonfjy, and Mr Whit- 
Igead, tli^t “ admitting it was proper 
to besto'vs rewards where great public 
services had been performed, it is dif¬ 
ficult to sqp upon what ground the bat- 
tl#of Talavera con be considered as of 
that chanftter. If a decisive overthrow 
has been achieved, such as thatofMaida, 
it may be proper to confer such a dis¬ 
tinction, even although no durable re¬ 
sults follow from the laurels of victory; 
but where that is not the case, and the 
contest has terminatedin sometbinglike 
a drawn battle, it is reasonable to ask, 
when no subsequent advance has taken 
place, what evidence have • we that a 
victory at all has l)een gained? Now, 
what was the cose at Talavera ? The 
enemy's army was neither dispersed 
nor overthrown, and, therefore, that 
test of success was wanUng. Then 
what was the grand object of the cam¬ 
paign? Unquestionablyto advance with 
the aid of the Spani^ armies to Ma¬ 
drid; and, so far is that object from 
having been gained, that vre ourselves 
were in the end obliged to tendon our 
sick and woundedf^, and retire with dis¬ 
grace Arst behind the Guadii^na, and 
ultinf^tely within the frontiers of Por¬ 
tugal Nor was this all. By his disas¬ 
trous reAeat, Lo^ Wellington left the 
flanks of his army unsupported, and the 
consequence was, that Sir Robert Wil¬ 
son, wou^ a most able and gsllant 
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oiHcer, was defeated on the one flank 
at Escdano; and Venegas, with the best 
army that the Spaniards had, under¬ 
went a total overthrow at Ocana. 

32. " Qranting to Lord Wellington 
the praise of being an aVle, active, and 
enterprising officer, his conduct at the 
battle of Talavera was not such as to 
entitle him to the character of a good 
general. It was clear that the strong 
ground on the left had not been ade¬ 
quately taken possession of or secused, 
and the charge of cavalry in the valley 
was injudicious, leading as it did, to% 
veiy heavy loss, without any ad^uate 
advantage. If the Spaniards on the 
right were really the inefficient body of 
troops which his lordship’s despatches 
seeined to assert them to be, what must 
have been the temerity of the general 
who, supported by audr soldiers, ad- 
X'onced into the heart of the enemy's 
territory? If they were incapable of 
moving in the presence of the^nemy, 
why did he leave to them the impor¬ 
tant duty of defending the^st of Ta¬ 
lavera and the British wounded? And 
if this was done because a still greater 
force, under Soult, threatened our rear 
and communications, on what principle 
can we defend the conduct of a general 
who could thus move so far into the 
enemy's country, without having done 
anything to secure hia flank or rear; or 
how affirm that the dispositions of the 
inhabitants of the coufltiy are with us, 
when theygave nointelligenceof the con¬ 
centration and march of three French 
corps, and their approach to the theatre 
of war was for the first time made known 
by their threatening, and all but cut¬ 
ting off, our retreat to Portugal. ^ 

83, “Such hag been the effect of 
want of supplies and disease upon the 
British army after their retreat into 
Portugal^ that hardly nine thousand 
men remained capable of bearing arms 
to defend the frontiers of that king¬ 
dom. inii»was a deplorable result to 
succeed immediately what, we were 
told, had been a glorious vv^toi^. 
There is something inconceivable in 
the difficulties alleged by th^ English 
general in regard to the providing 
supplies for his army. How was it 
that the French generals experienced | 
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no such difficulty ? After the battles 
of Austerlitz, Aspern, and Wagram, 
their operations aever were cramped 
by the want of provisiobs. How did 
this happen? Because they boldly 
pushed forward and seized the ene¬ 
my’s magazines. It argues a total 
want of opganisatioD, foresight, and 
arrangement, to be thus checked in all 
our operations by the alleged difficulty 
of obtaining that which it is the first 
duty of every prudent general to pro¬ 
vide for his soldiers. In fact, the 
French sent out small parties after 
their victories, and thus obtained sup¬ 
plies, while wo were utterly unable to 
do anything of the kind after our al¬ 
leged triumphs. *' 

34. “ Unhappily for the country, the 
same ministers who bad already so dis¬ 
gracefully thrown away aill the advan- 
t^es of the Spanish war, are still in 
power; anckthey have learned no wis¬ 
dom whatever from the failure of all 
their preeSding effortf. It is now 
plain that they could no longer look 
^tber for co-operation, or efficient' 
government, or even for the supplies 
necessary for their own troops in that 
country. Repeated disasters, unpre¬ 
cedented in history for their magni¬ 
tude and importance, hare at length 
taught uB the value of the Spanish 
alliance, and the capability of that 
nation to maintain a war with France. 
They could not plead ignorance on 
tlfis subject, for it was expressly stated 
iifa lettet' of Mr Secreta^ Canning to 
Mr Frere, that * we had shed our best 
blood in their cause, unassisted by the 
Spanish government, or even by the 
good-will of the country through which 
we passed.’ When government deter¬ 
mined, in opposition to all the dictates 
of prudence, to continue the war in 
tha Peninsula, they took the most in¬ 
judicious possible mode of carrying it 
on, by directing Lord Wellington to 
advance into Si>ain, if it could be done 
consistently with the intciests of Por- 
tugaL By doing so we made the Spau- 
iazds abandon the system of guerilla 
warfare, in which they had uniformly 
been successful, and take up that of 
great battles, in which they hud as uni« 
formly been defeated. And when we 
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did enter into war on that great Bcalc, skill, resolution, and perseverance of 
what have we donb to support it? the commander, who with lialf the*^ 
Why, we sent twenty-five thousand enemy's force achieved so memorable 
men under'Wellington to Portugal, a triumph. Did no glory redound 
forty thousand to x>eriRh in the marshes from such a victory to the British 
of the Scheldt, and fifteen thousand to name ? Hasit not been acknowledged, 
make a useless prumenadci along the even by the enemy, to have been the 
coasts of Italy. These forces, if united s^erest check which be bad yet ses* 
together, would have formed a noble tamed f Is it to be reckoned as no- 
anny of eighty thc^sand men, which thing, in national acquisitions, the 
would have effectually driven the sl^iking a blow which gives a spirit to 
French from the Peninsula. Instead yeur soldiers that renders them well- 
of this, by straining at everything, we nigh invincible? What territorial ac- 
have gained nothing, and disgraced tiuisitions followed the victories of 
ouraelves in the eyes of the.world, by Cresgy, Poiefiers, or Asincourt ? and 
putting forward immense forces which yet, can thore be the least doubt that • 
have in every quarter experienced dc- these glorious days have contributed 
feat. If the war iS to be conducted more to tfie^ubsequent tranquillity of 
in this manner, bettor, far better, to England, by the renown with which 
retire from it at once, when it can be they have surrounded our name, than 
done without ruin to our own forces, could have ibsultod from the perma- 
tlmn persist in a system of policy which nent acquisition of vast provinces ? 
has no tendency but to lyre the Span- • 36. in truth, it is a total mis- 

iards by the prospect of assistance take to assert that no benefit to the 
fi-om their true system V)f defensive common cause has accrued from the 
warfare, and then leave them exposed, battle of (Talavera. What else was it 
by our desertion, to the sad realities tuat arrepted the course of French 
of defeat." conquest*in the Peninsula; gave a 

35, On the other hand, it was an- breathing interval to the south to pre- 
sweredbyLord Wellesley, Lord Liver- pare fresh armies; liberated Qalicia 
pool, Lord Castlereagh, and Mr Per- and Af Curias from their numerous op- 
ceval,—“ The object of the British pressors ? What else i»revented the 
general was, first, to expel the invaders invasion of Portugal, and gained time 
from Portugal; and next, to attempt for the equipment, disciplining, and 
the deliverance of the Spanish capital, organising of the Portuguese forces ? 

The first object attained by the It is in vain to suppose that an im- 
passage of the Douro; an achievenxnt monsemilitary fome like that of France 
ns rapid and able as any i^cordeA^n in Spain, can be permanently arrested 
military history,* and which exposed except by pitched battles and serious 
the invading force to disasters fully disasters; and accordingly, the conse- 
equal to those which had been so loud- quence of the march of the English 
ly dwelt on as having been sustained ^ny to Talave^ has been, that the 
in Sir John Moore's retreat. When French have been stopped in their iu- 
WoUington advanced into Spain, he cursions into every part of the Penin- 
had a fair prospect of success; and he sula, and, instead of a vigorous offen- 
neither could nor was entitl^ tc^ an- sive, have been driven to S cautious 
iticipate the refusal of Cuesta to co- defensive in every quarter. It may be 
Of)e]:ate in the proposed attack on Vic- quite true that ^Ke advantages thus 
tor, before Sebastiani and the King gained, and which \rer» of such a 
came up, which, if executed as he sug- magnitude as was, in the opinion of 
gested, would unquestionably have led LotxI» Wellington, sufficient to have 
to a glorious and probably decisive rendered the Spanish cause absolutely 
overthrow. As to the merits of the safe, haft it been»oonducted with pm- 
battle itself, it is alike unfair and un< deuce and wisdom, may have been in 
generous to ascribe the whole credit to n great measure thrown away, perhaps 
the troops, and allow nothing to the altogether lost, by the blamable im- 
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pnidenoe and raBhiiess with which they 
hare subsequently rushed into conflict 
with the enemy iu the open plain, and 
the dreadful overthrows which their 
inexperienced troops have consequently 
received. But neither Lord Welling¬ 
ton nor ministers are responsible for 
these consequences; for not only were 
these subsequent efforts of the SpaV 
iards undertaken without the coneux^ 
rence of the British government or 
their general in Si>ain, but in din^t 
opposition to the most strenuous and 
earnest advice of both ; and if th» 
counsel given them had Been adopted, 
the Spaniards would have jpossessed a 
poweiiul army of flfty thousand men 
to cover Andalusia, which Would have 
rendered any attempt at the subjuga¬ 
tion of that ]>rovince hopeless, while 
the disoipliued English and Portuguese 
armies retained. a menacmg position 
on the frontiers of Castile. ^ „ 

87. “ It is true that experience baa 
now demonstrated, that very little re¬ 
liance is to be placed on t^ Spanish 
army in the field, in pitched battlel; 
and, above all, that they ale almost 
universally unfit to make movemont-s 
in the presence of the enemy. This 
defect was anticipated, to a certain 
degree, from the outset; although it 
cannot be denied that Lord Welling¬ 
ton, from the appearance and experi¬ 
ence of Cucsta’s army, had good reason 
to be dissatisfied with the inefficiency 
of bis troops during the short cam¬ 
paign in Estremadura. But it by no 
means follows, from that deficiency, 
that it is now expedient to abandon 
the war in the Peninsula. If, indeed, 
it had appeared that the spirit of p» 
iriotism had begun tS languish in 
breasts of the Spaniards; if miscar¬ 
riages, disasters, anddefeats had broken 
their coufage, or damped their ardour, 
then it might indeed be said that far¬ 
ther assistance to them was unavail¬ 
ing. But there is s^ill life in Spain; 
her patriotic heart still beats high. 
Theperseverance with which her i^j^ple 
have returned to the charge after re¬ 
peated overthrows, rqpxinds dt of the 
deeds of their fathers in the days of 
Sertorius and the Moorish wars. The 
sieges of Saragossa and Geroua have 
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emulated the noblest examples of an- 
(jient patriotism.' The generous and 
exalted sentiment#, therefore, which 
first prompted us to aid Spain, should 
still inspire us to continue that aid to 
the last. The contest in which she is 
engaged isinot merely a Spanish strug^ 
gle. The fate of England is insepar¬ 
ably blended with that of the Penin- 
sulL Shall we n^ therefore stand by 
her to thalaat? As long as we main¬ 
tain the war there, we avert it from 
ou^ own shores. How often in nations 
—above all, how often in Spain—have 
the apparent symptoms of dissolution 
been the presages of new life—the 
harbingers of renovated vigour I Uni¬ 
versal conquest, ever since the Revo¬ 
lution, has been the main object of 
France. Experience has proved that 
there are no means, howatver unprin¬ 
cipled—^uo efforts, however great, from 
which the goyemment of that country 
will shrink, provided they tend to the 
destruction«and overthrow of this 
country. How, then, is this tremend¬ 
ous power to be met, but by cherish¬ 
ing, wherever it is to be found, tbo 
spirit of resistance to its usurpation, 
and ocoupyiug the French armies as 
long as possible in the Peninsula, in or¬ 
der to gain time until the other powers 
of Europe may be induced to come for¬ 
ward iu support of the freedom of the 
world.*' Ko division took place in the 
House of Commons on the conduct of 
that Peninsular War; but in the House 
ofj^rds n^nisters were supported by a 
m^ority of thirty-two—the numbers 
being sixty-five against thiriy-tbree. 

33. In reviewing, with aU the ad¬ 
vantages of subsequent experience, the 
charges here advanced against govern¬ 
ment and Lord Wellington, it seems 
sufficiently clear Uiat the only part of 
theQi that was really well founded, ro- 
ferr^ to the considerable British force 
which was uselessly wasted on the 
coast of Italy. That the Walchereu 
expedition was wisely directed to the 
mouth of the Scheldt, can be doubted 
by none who recollect that there was 
the vital point of the enemy's prepara¬ 
tions for our subjugation; that thirty 
ships of the line and immense naval 
stores were there already accumulated; 
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and that Nax>oleon has himself told us 
he regarded Antwerp as of such im¬ 
portance to hia Jimpire, that he lost 
bis crown rather than give it up. That 
success was easily attainaVde with the 
force employed, has already been suffi¬ 
ciently demonstrated from the opin¬ 
ions of all the French military writers, 
and even that of Napoleon himself, 
[ntUej Chap. lx. § 18, note]. That the 
prosecution of the war iib Spain was 
not merely expedient but necessary, 
must be evident to every rational per¬ 
son, from the consideration, that with-^ 
out our assistance the Peninsula would 
immediately have been subdued, the 
whole forces of Eurox>e, from the North 
Cape to Oibraltarj^arrayed against the 
Biitish dominions, and that at least 
two hundred thousand French troops 
would hove been oixlered across the 
Pyrenees, to menace the independence 
of this country from thg banlu of the 
Scheldt and the heights of Boulogne. 
But it is impossible to Edlege any de¬ 
fence for tlie unprofitable display of 
British force on the shores of Italy. 
The expedition under Sir John Stuart 
was perfectly useless as a diversion in 
support of Austria, as it did not sail 
till the middle of June, at which time 
the whole forces of Napoleon were 
collected for the decisive struggle on 
the shores of the Danube. The ten 
thousand British troops thus wasted 
in this tardy and unavailing demon¬ 
stration wotud probably have casts the 
bcdance in the nearly equipoi8ed*:^n- 
test in the Spanfsh peninsula. La^ed 
on the coast of Catalonia, they could 
have raised the siege of Qerona, and 


United to the force of Wellington, 
they would have brought his stan^rds 
in mumph to Madrid. But ignorance 
of the incalculable value of tirpe in 
war, and of the necessity of concen¬ 
trating their forces upon the vital 
point of attack, were the two grand 
defects which want of warlike expe¬ 
rience had at that time impressed up 
on the British cabinet; and thus they 
sent Sir John Stuart to the coast of 
Italy, when it wm too late to aid the 
Austrians, and kept him awjiy from 
Spain, when he would have been in 


time to have materially benefited ^ 
Wellington. ♦ 

39. Severely as the government and 
Wellington were cramped by the vio¬ 
lent clamour thus raised against the 
conduct of fhe war, both in parliament 
and throughout the cuuntiy, one good 
and important effect resull^, which 
was not at the time foreseen, and cer¬ 
tainly was little in tended by the authors 
of the outciy. This was the impn^s* 
sion which was produced upon the 
French government and people, by the 
publication of these debates, as to the 
tot|l inability of England to continue 
the struggle on the Continent with 
any prospect of success. The constant 
reference 4n parliament, and in all 
public meetings, to the dreadful bur¬ 
dens which ox>ptvsBed England from 
the continuance of the war, and the 
unbounded extent 4>i the calamities 
which hfid befallen her armies in the 
last^mpaign, naturally inspired the 
belief, either that the contest would 
speedily* be terminated by the com¬ 
plete destruction of the English forces, 
or that the British nation would inter¬ 
fere, and forcibly comitel the govern¬ 
ment to abandon it. This opinion 
was adopted I y Napoleon, who trusted 
to these passionate declamations as an 
index to the real feeling of Great Bri¬ 
tain, and who, having never yet been 
brought into personal collision with 
the English troops, was ignorant alike 
of the profound sense of the necessity 
of I'esistance which animated the great 
body and best part of the people, and 
of the x)rowe&8 which an admirable 
discipline and theirown inherent valour 


hurled St Cyr back to Rousillon. ^hod communicated to the soldiers. All 
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the speeches on this subject in Britain 
were ostentatiously quoted in the Mon- 
iteur, and they comiiose at least a 
third of the columns of tflat curious 
record for tho year 1810, The Empe¬ 
ror was thus to regard the war in 
tho Peninsula as a confiioib which could 
at any time he pleased be brought to a 
congl\ision, and which, while it contin¬ 
ued, would act as a caucer that would 
wear (At the \ihole strength of Eng¬ 
land. And to this impression, more 
perhaps than to anything else, is to be 
ascribed the simultaneous undertaking 
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of the Russian and Spanish contests^ 
\ihich proved too great a strain upon 
the strength of his Empire, and was 
the immolate cause of his ruin. 

40, Having thus come to the resolu¬ 
tion of continuing the waf'with vigour 
in the Peninsula, government applied 
foxy and obtained, the most ample 
supplies from parliament for its prose¬ 
cution, The termination of the con¬ 
test in every other quarter by the sub¬ 
mission of Sweden to Russia, which 
will bo immediately noticed, enabled 
them to concentrate the whole forces 
of the nation upon the struggle in j^'or- 
tugal, and thus to communicate a de¬ 
gree of vigour to it never before wit¬ 
nessed in British history. Thb supplies 
to the navy were £20,000,000, those 
to the army were above £21,000,000, 
besides £5,000,000 for tha ordiianco. 
No new taxes weve imposed, although | 
a loan to the amount of £8,/)00,000,J 
besides a vote of credit to thep extent 
of £8,000,000 more, was incurred. The 
land forces were kept up to the num¬ 
ber of two hundred and ten thousand^ 
and the ships in commissiofi in the 
year were one hundred and seven of 
the line, besides six hundred and twen¬ 
ty frigates and smaller vessels. The 
British navy at that time consisted of 
two hundred and forty ships of the 
line, besides thirty-six building, and 
the total number of all classes was ten 
hundred and nineteen vessels. The 
produce of tlie permanent taxes for the 
year 1810 was £44,795,000, and the 
war taxes and loans, £40,000,000. The 
total expenditure of the year rose to 
the enormous sum of £89,000,000.* 

41. The decisive overthiw of Ocana* 
having entirely destroyed the force of 
the Spanish aimy of the centre, and 
the Austrian alliance having relieved 
him of all disquietude in Germany, 
Kapoleon deemedit high time to accom< 
plish the entire subju^tion of the Pen¬ 
insula. With this v^w, he moved a 
large portion of the troojis engaged in 
the campaign of Wi^m, amounting 
to one hundred and twenty thousand 
men, across the Pyrenees, and arranged 
his forces in nine corps, bosides the 
reserve on the Ebro, under the most 

* See Appendix, ^ Ohap. lxiu. 


renowned marshals of the Empire. 
T wenty thousand of the Imperial Guard 
marched from Chegrtres and Orleans 
towards the Bidassoa; a large body of 
Polish and Italian troops assembled at 
Perpignan, and entered Catalonia; and 
an immenao battering train of fifty 
heavy guns and nine hundred chariots 
took the roadfrom Bayonne to Burgos. 
The Emperor even went so far as, in 
his dificourre to the senate on 3d De¬ 
cember, to announce his intention of 
immediately setting out for the south 
• of the Pyreneea.+ Such was the mag- 
I nitude of jthesc reinforcements, that 
they raised the total effective French 
I force in Spain, which in the end of 
1809 had sunk to«two hundred and 
twenty-six thousand men, to no less 
I than three hundred and sixty-six thou¬ 
sand, of whom two hundrod^ind eighty 
thousand were present with the eagles, 
and fit for service. Out of this im¬ 
mense force ho formed two greatannies, 
each composed of three corjis, destined 
for the great opercations of the cam¬ 
paign. The first, comprising the corps 
of Victor, Sebastian!, and Mortier, with 
Dessolles’ reserve, mustering about six¬ 
ty-five thousand men, under the com¬ 
mand of Soult, was destined for the 
immediate conquest of Andalusia; the 
second, under Masaena, consisting of 
the corps of Reynicr, Ney, and Junot, 
consisting of eighty thousand men, 
which assembled in the valley of the 
Tagus, was charged in the first instance 
wi^the sifge of Ciudad Rodrigo, and 
ultimately with the coSiqueat of Portu- 
gal. 

42. Notwithstanding the enormous 
amount of these forces, the Emperor ad¬ 
hered rigidlyto hissystem of making war 
support war: he reduced to 2,000,000 
franca (£80,000) a-montb the sum to be 
tran^ittod from the imperial treasury 

t "'When I shat] show myself beyond the 
P3n^iccs, th€ Leopard in terror will plunge into 
the ocean to avoid ehame, d^eat^ and death. 
The triuropli of my arms will bo victory 
of the genius of good over that uf evil; of 
moderation, order, morality, over civil war, 
anarchy, and the destructive passioua My 
friendship and my protection will give, 1 
trusty tranquillity anabsppiuess tothopeople 
of Spain."— ih'sccarts of the Emperor to the 
legiitaiive Body, Sd Dea 1809: MoniUwr, 8d 
Dec. 1809. 
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for all hiB troops in the Peninsula^ leav* 
mg the remaining &inds for their sup¬ 
port to be entirely drawu from the pro¬ 
vinces to t|ie soifth of the Pyrenees, 
vrhich were of course exposed to the 
most unheaid-of spoliation. To such a 
length was this system o£^ regular ex¬ 
tortion carried, that sepamto military 
governments were formed in each of 
the provinces of Biscay, Navarre, Ara¬ 
gon, CataloniH, Old Castile, and Leon— 
the object of which was to render the 
whole resources of the country avail¬ 
able for the clothing, feeding, and pay^ 
of the soldiers. And,so completely 
did tliey intercept the revenue which 
should have been enjoyed by Joseph at 
Madrid, that he hfid literally nothing 
to depend upon but the customs col¬ 
lected at the gates of the capital. Yet 
with all ^this machinery to extract 
money from the people, and with this 
enormous army to collect it, the re- 
sourcesof the country w^e so thorough¬ 
ly exhausted, and the rup of iudustiy 
was BO iinivei'Hal, that the troops were 
generally in the greatest want; their 
pay was almost everywhere thirteen 
months in arrear; the ministers at 
Madrid w'ei*e starving from the non- 
Mjment of their salaries ; the King 
himself was without a shilling; and it 
was as much from the necessity of find¬ 
ing fresh fields of plunder, os from 
mUitary or i>olitical views, that the 
simultaneous conquest of Andalusia 
and Portugal was attempted. ^ 

43. The Spanish government was in 
no condition to»withstana so for4hid- 
able an irruption. After the destruc¬ 
tion of the army of the centre at Ocana, 
they had been unequal to the task of 
organising a fresh force capable of de¬ 
fending the dehles of the Sierra Morena 
against so vast a host, Areizaga, in¬ 
deed, had contrived, even iu the shoi't 
time which had elapsed since* that 
dreadful overthrow, to collect twenty- 
five thousand fugitives in those cele¬ 
brated passes, who repaired to their 
standards after their foimer disper¬ 
sion, with that extraordinary tenacity 
af^r defeat which has always formed 
so remarkable a feature in the Spanish 
character. But they were so complete¬ 
ly dispirited and dwrganised, as to be 


incapable of opposing any effective re¬ 
sistance. The Central Junta was 
the utmost state of debility, without 
either unity of purpose, vigour of coun¬ 
sel, or resululjlon of conduct. Desti¬ 
tute alike oi money, consideration, or 
authority, it was utterly unable to stem 
the dreadful torrent which was about 
to burst upon Andalusia. The disas¬ 
ter of Ocana had called again into fear¬ 
ful activity all tlie passions of the peo¬ 
ple ; but misfortune had not taught 
wisdom, nor did danger inspire resolu¬ 
tion. A decree was hastily passed to 
raise a hundred thousand men, which 
wa^ followed a few days after by an¬ 
other, to Rietribute a hundred thou¬ 
sand ponia];d^ * Blake was recalled from 
Catalonia to command the army of 
Murcia; intrenchments were thrown 
up in the dgfiles of the mountains at a 
pass of vast strength, called the De&j>i- 
uaa Perros, where Afeizaga, with twen¬ 
ty-&ve^^housiuid men, was stationed. 
Echevaria had eight thousand at Santa 
Elena, a little in the rear, and the Duke 
oT Albuquerque had fifteen thousand 
good tnops behind the Guadiana in 
Estremadura, But the forces in the 
important defiles of the SieiTa Morena, 
under Areizaga, were in such a disor¬ 
derly state that no reliance could be 
placed upon them, even for defending 
the strongest mountain position; and 
if once driven from their mund, it 
was easy to foresee that their total 
dissolution was at hand. 

44. The French troops, during the 
first three weeks of January, collected 
in great force in the plains at the foot 
of the northern front of the Sierra 
,Morena, under the nominal command 
of Joseph, but really directed by Maz^ 
shal So alt; and on the 20th they put 
themselves in motion along the whole 
line, directing their maeees chiefiy 
against the defile of Despinas Perros, 
and the pass of Puerto del Bey, which 
were the only passes by which the |)as- 
sage could effected* Hardly any 
resistance was made at either point. 
De48olles carried the Puerto del Rey 
at thes first charge, the troops who 
were defendin^t having retired preci¬ 
pitately, and dispersed at Navas de 
Tolosas, the scene of the desperate 
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battle between the Moon and Chris- 
^'<aDs six centuries before. ‘ At the same 
time, Gazan's divisiou mounted upon 
the i^ht and left of the bjlls command¬ 
ing the frightful gorge of the Despinas 
Ferros, and soon drove the Spanish 
troops from the sides of the defile. 
No^ sooner was the road opened than 
Mortier poured through with his horse, 
foot, and cannon, in great strength, 
and united with Dessolles’ division, 
who hod carried the Puerto del Eey^ 
that very night, at Carolina on the 
southern side of the mountains. Next 
day they passed over the £eld of Bay- 
len, and arrived at Andujar. Mian- 
while Sebastiani, with hiS division, 
forced, after some fighting, i the pass 
of Villa Nueva de Los Infantes, and 
descended to the upper part of the val¬ 
ley of the Guadalquivir. ^ 

45. Having thus accomplished the 
2 >a 8 sago of'the mbuntaius, which was 
the only obstacle that they fei^d^ the 
French generals divided their forces. 
Sebastiani, with the left wiiipj, advanc¬ 
ed against Jaen and Granada ; whili 
Boult, with the corps of Moia.ier and 
Victor, moved upon Cordova and Se¬ 
ville. Both irruptions proved entirely 
successfuL Sebastiani, with the left 
wing, soon made himself master of 
Jaen, with forty-six pieces of cannon; 
while Areizaga"a army, posted in the 
neighbourhood, fled and dispersed upon 
the first appearance of th4 enemy, with¬ 
out any resistance. Pursuing his ad¬ 
vantage with vigour, the French gene¬ 
ral entered Granada amidst the appar¬ 
ent acclamations of the people, and 
completely dissolved the elementsof re¬ 
sistance in that province. At the same, 
time Joseph, with the centre, advanc¬ 
ed to Cordova, which was occupied 
without bloodied ; and, pushing on 
with little dntermission, appeared be¬ 
fore Seville on thd 80th. Ail was con¬ 
fusion and dismay in that city. The 
working clasaes, with *chat ardent pa¬ 
triotism whicQ often in a great crisis 
distinguishes the humbler ranks in so¬ 
ciety, and forms a striking contraA to 
the selfish timidity of their suferiors, 
were enthuaia&tic.in the national cause, 
and loudly called for arms and leaders 
to resist the enemy. But the higher 


ranks were irresolute and divided. The 
grandees, anxious only to secure their 
property or enjoy their possessions, 
had almost all sought refuge in Cadiz; 
and the junta, distracted by internal 
divisions, and stunned by the calami¬ 
ties which ^d befallen their country, 
had in a body taken to flight, and left 
the city without a government. Thus, 
although there were seven thousand 
troops in tlj^e town, and the people bad 
every disposition to make the most 
vigorous resistance, there were no lead¬ 
ers to direct their efforts ; and this 
noblo city, with its foundery of cannon 
and immense arsenals, became an easy 
prey to the enemy. On the Slst Se¬ 
ville surrendered, and on the day fol¬ 
lowing Joseph entered that city in 
triumph. A few days afterwards, Mil¬ 
haud, with the advanced gmird of Se- 
bostiani's corps, pushed on to Malaga. 
The armed inhabitants in that city 
made a bravo*' Imt an equally iueffec- 
tual resiBtanQ(^ Nothing could with¬ 
stand the impetuous charges of the 
French cuirassiers ; nml after sustain¬ 
ing a loss of live hundred killed, Ma¬ 
laga was taken with a hundred and 
twenty pieces of cannon, and a large 
quantity of stores of nil sorts. 

46. These rapid successes appeared 
to have put an end to the war in An¬ 
dalusia; but at this critical juncture 
a bold and foitunate movement of the 
Duke d'Albuquerque saved Cadiz, and 
prolonged the contest in the southern 
j)arts of th^Peninsula. In the end of 
Jaiftary, several members of the Cen¬ 
tral Junta had straggled into that town 
in their flight from Seville, but so com¬ 
pletely denuded of their authority and 
oonaideration, that they could be re¬ 
garded as little better than private in¬ 
dividuals. Feeling the necessity of re¬ 
signing a power which they had exer¬ 
cised to 80 little purpose, they passed 
a decree, vestinpf the government, iu 
the meanwhile, in a regency of six per¬ 
sons, and containing various important 
enat^ments for the convocation of the 
Cortes, which will be the subject of 
consideration when the proceedings of 
that body are noticed iu a Bubeequent 
chapter. Meanwhile, however, the dan¬ 
ger was imminent, that this great city, 
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tiie heart of the Spanish war, the seat 
of government, ancU of the whole re* 
maining naval and militaiy establiah- 
menta of the^oiith Sf Spain, would fall 
Into the enemy’s hands, in the inter¬ 
regnum between the cessation of the 
one and the eatablishtnent of another 
mling power. The new regency was 
proclaimed on the 81st; but alr^y a 
rival authority, self-constituted, under 
tho name of the Junta of Cadiz, elected 
under the pressure of necessity on the 
flight of the Central Junta from Seville, 
and composed almost entirely of the 
mercantile class, exercised a power 
greater than tlxe regency of the king¬ 
dom, and threatened to paralyse the 
public defence by partition of the 
direction of affairs between two rival 
and conflicting authorities. From these 
dangers they were resoued by thevigour 
and resolution of Albuquerque. This 
able chief, perceiving at once, after the 
forcing of the Sierra Motena, that Se¬ 
ville was lost, and that tli^only chance 
for the kingdom was to save Cadiz, 
took upon himself, with true moral 
courage, the responsibility of disohey- 
ing his orders, which were to move to 
Alinada, and supxxirt the Spanish left 
in the mountains there ; and, after 
disposing of half his forces by throw¬ 
ing them into Badajoz, he himself, with 
the other half, consisting of eight thou¬ 
sand infantry and six hundred horse, 
set off by forced marches by Llerena 
and Guadalcanal for Cadiz. ^ 
47, The fate of Europe dejiended on 
him; for, if the French hod sucooedAd 
in niaking themselves masters of that 
city before his arrival there, and theie- 
by extinguished the war in the south of 
Spain, there was hardly any chance that 
Wellington would have been able to 
maintain his ground against the united 
force of the armies of Soult and Uas- 
sena in the mountains of Portflgal. 
Everything depended on rapidity of 
movement, for the imperial generals 
were themselveB equally olive to the 
vast importance ef getting possession 
of the island of Leon; and the Spanish 
troops, when they arrived on the banks 
of the Guadalquivir, fell in with the 
French advanced posts pushing on for 
the same destiuauon. But the latter, 


who bad much the least ground'to go 
over, were needlessly tardy in theiis^*^' 
movements—in ten miys they only ad* 
vancedahundr^edmiles; and by march* 
ing night and day with extraordinary 
rapidity, Alhuq.uerque got first, and 
late on the evening of the 3d of Febru¬ 
ary entered Cadiz from Xeres. Qe 
instantly broke down the bridge of 
Zuazo, over the canal at Santi Petri, 
which separates the Isle of Leon from 
the adjoining continent of Andalusia. 

It* was full time, for hardly was this 
^one when the advanced posts of Vic¬ 
tor were seemon the side of Chiclana; 
and ifext morningthe French battalions 
appeared in* great strength on the op¬ 
posite shoye%of the straits. The arri¬ 
val of Albuquerque, however; diffuseil 
universal joy; and between the trooi>8 
which he brought with him, the gar¬ 
rison of Ca(yz, and the disl^ded sol¬ 
diers who flocked in fcom all quarters. 
His furcqVos raised to fourteen thou¬ 
sand Spanish troops. The most ur¬ 
gent representations were mode by tho 
rqgeucy for assistance from Portugal: 
five thouiiand British and Portuguese 
soldiers were speedily despatched by 
Wellington, and arrived in safety at 
Cadiz. Confidence was soon restored, 
from the magnitude of the garrison, 
the firm countenance of the English 
soldiers, and the assistance of the Brit¬ 
ish fleet in the bay ; and the govern¬ 
ment at Cadiz, undismayed by tho con¬ 
quest of the whole of Spain, still pre¬ 
sented, with heroio constancy, an, un¬ 
daunted front to the hostility of Napo¬ 
leon, leading on the forces of the half 
of Europe. 

^ 48. While these important events 
were extinguishing the war to the 
south of the Sierra Morena, save round 
the walls of Cadiz, circumstances of 
considerable importance, anct extreme¬ 
ly detrimental in the%nd to the Span¬ 
ish cause, were occurring in Aragon 
and Catalonia. €n the tot of these 
provinces, Sudiet, having received con¬ 
siderable reinforcements from France, 
unddFtook an expedition against Va¬ 
lencia {lib the same time that Joseph 
was engaged in fts grand enterpHse in 
Andalusia. His army advanced in two 
columns; and as the Spaniards had 
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no forces capable of withstanding him had been made to equip nnd augment 
the field, he OTrived without resist- it. The Spanish general, Cumpuverde, 
ance under the walla of Valencia. He in the absence of Augereau, .who had 
had come unprovided with heavy ar* gone to Barcelona, attacked anddestroy* 
tillery, and in the hope** that the inha* ed a detachment of six hundred men, 
bitants, intimidated by ijie fall of Se- which had been placed at Santa Per- 
ville and the conquest of Andalusia, petua to keep up the communication be* 
would hasten to nu^e their submission tween thaifiort^ssand Hostalricb. But 
td the conqueror. In fact, he had el- this success^ which gave extraordinary 
readyentered into correspondence with encouiagement to the Catalonians, was 
several persons of consideration in the balanced by a defeat which O’Donnell 
city, who had promised to suiTen^er it received ih the neighbourhood of Vich 
on the first summons. But the plbt in the middle of February, when the 
was discovered ; the leaders were ar- Spiinish loss amounted to three thou- 
rested, and one of them ^as executed; sand men. consequence of this dis¬ 
and the government of the city being aster, tiie Spaniards were obliged to 
in the hands of determim^d patriots, take shelter under the cannon of Tar- 
all proposals for a surrender >vere stem- ragona ; and Hoi^ialrich, which had 
ly rejected. Meanwhile the guerillas, been blockaded for two months, was 
who had wisely avoided an encounter closely besot, and at length reduced to 
with the Freuch trootw in the field, the wt extremity from the want of 
collected in great numbefs round their provisions. The brave g9vemor, £&• 
Hunks and rear, tut off their supplies, trada, however, who had home evezy 
aud straitened their communications privation'with heroic constancy, dis* 
to such a degree that the general, after dained to submit even in that extrem- 
remaining five days before the town, ity, and, midnight on the 12th of 
in expectation of a capitul&tion, w<^s May, ^sallied forth to out hia way, 
obliged to retrace his steps, ^not with- sVoi^ in hand, through the blockading 
out danger, to Saragossa, wliich he force ; and although he himself fell, 
reached on the 17th of k^rch. This with three hund^ men, into the 
check proved very prejudicial to the hands of the enem^, the remainder, to 
French interests iu the east of Spain, the number of eight hundred, got 
and almost counterbalanced, in its ef- clear off, and, embarking in vessels sent 
feet upon the populatiou of Aragon and to receive them, joined their oouutiy'- 
Catalonia, the fall of Seville and con- men in Tarragona. The possession of 
quest of Andalusia; for the SpaniaiYis Hostaliich, however, was of great iin* 
Wei’S, beyond any other people in Eu- portonce to the French, as, having got 
ro^>e, regardless of the events of the polbession now both of it and Oerona, 
war, and were elevatedor depressed, not tl^y were* masters of the great road 
in proportion to its general aspect upon from Rousillon to Barcelona, 
the whole, but according to the aspect fiO. The return of Sachet from Va- 
of events in the provinces with whic^ lencia, and the anival of !^rsbal 
they were immediately connected. Macdonald with considerable reinforce- 

49. This check before Valencia was ments from France, soon restored the 
not the only one which the armies of French ascendancy in Catalonia, The 
Kapoleon^zperienced at this period in former general resolved to take ad- 
this quarter of ihe Peninsula. Ever van^ge of these favourable circum- 
since the reduction of Qerona^ the stances to undertake the siege of 
anns of Augereau had been uosuccesa- Lerida, a fortress situated between 
ful in Cataldnia; and Napoleon com- the mountains of Aragon and Cata- 
plained, with some appearance of jus- Ionia, and which in ancient times had 
tice, that the great force whidL he been the scene of the memorable corn- 
had accumulated in that quaij^er, and bat between Cassar, and Afranius and 
which was now not le|s ihia fifty thou- Potreius, the lieutenants of Pompey. 
sand men, had ^iroduced no result at The garrison of this fortress consisted 
all commensurawto the efforts which of nine thousand men, and the gover- 
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nor, when summoned to surrender, at 
first made^a gallant r^ly, stating, that 
** Lerida bad never looked to anything 
but its own^ramp&ts for defence” 
But the vigour of his resistance T^as 
by no means in proportion to these 
professions. The investment was ef¬ 
fected in the beginning of April, and 
the operations were condActed with 
such vigour, that this celebrated place, 
which had twice in previous^wars re¬ 
pelled its assailants, made a much less 
mpectable defence than might have 
been expected. Its importance, how- 
evet', induced the Catalonians to make 
the utmost efforts for its relief! O'Don¬ 
nell, who comnninded theSpanishforces 
in the provinoe, collated eight thou¬ 
sand chosen infantry, and six hundred 
horse, with which he approached its 
walls; and ^ the 23d of April drew 
near to the French outposts round the 
town. They were at first driven in; 
but the Spaniards being'quickly as¬ 
sailed by General Boussai^ with two 
regiments of cuirassiers, the whole 
were thrown into confusion.and 
defeated, witli the loss of three guii% 
a thousand killed^ and five thousand 
prisoners* 

5h This disaster enabled Suchet to 
commence hia operations in form be¬ 
fore the fortress, and the breaching 
batteries opened with great force 
against the rampart on the 12th of 
May. The fire soon mode three prac¬ 
ticable breaches, and at night the 
siegors took the outwork of }''ort Gar¬ 
den. Next day tile assault took platA 
at all the breaches; and although the 
Spauish fire at the first was so violent 
that the heads of the French attack¬ 
ing columns staggered, yet at length 
the vigour of the assailants prevailed 
over the resolution of the besieged, 
and the storming bands made their 
way through in all quarters. .A^d 
luiw commenced a scene of horror al¬ 
most unpai'alloled even in the bloody 
annals of the Peninsular War* Suchet 
directed his troops, by a concentric 
movement, to drive the citizens of 
every age and sex towards tbe high 
ground on which the citadel stood; 
and the helpless multitude of men, 
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women, and children, were gradually 
forced into the narrow space occupied 
by that stronghold. In the general 
confusion the gqvemor was unable to 
prevent their entrance; nor was it pos¬ 
sible, perhaps^ for any resolution to 
drive back a helpless multitude of wo¬ 
men and children upon the bayonet) 
of the enemy. No sooner, however, 
were they shut in, than the French 
general directed a powerful fire of 
howitzers and bombs upon the crowded 
citadel, which was kept up with extrar 
Qfdinaiy vigour during the whole night 
and succee^n^ day. 

52. ' These projectiles, thrown in 
amongst a wrbtched multitude of men, 
women, and children, for whom it was 
impossible to provide either shelter or 
covering, produced such a tragic effect, 
and spread sqph unutterable woe in 
the narrow sp^e, that the fineness of 

Spanish officers yielded under the 
trial. At^oou next day, Garcia Coude, 
the governor, hoisted the white flag, 
and the garrison surrendered, to the 
mimbcr of above seven thousand men, 
with a hundred and thirty pieces of 
cannon, and vast stores of ammuni¬ 
tion and provisions. The sudden fall 
of this celebrated fortress, gave rise at 
the time to strong suspicions of treach¬ 
ery on the part of the governor; but 
they seem to have been unfounded^ 
and the capture of the citadel is suffi¬ 
ciently explained by the diabolical de¬ 
vice adopted by Suchet—a refinement 
of cruelty which, as Colonel Napier 
justly observes, is not authorised by 
the laws of civilised war, and which, 
though attended, as the excesses of 
wickedness often are, by success in 
the outset, did not fail to piHiduoe dis¬ 
astrous results to the French arms in 
the end, and contributed, in conjunc¬ 
tion with the atrocious cruelty of 
Augereau, who hung i^asants taken in 
arms on great gibbets erected on the 
road-side all the #ay from^ Gerona to 
Figueras, to exasperate the feelings of 
the people, and prolong the war in 
that ^vince long after the period 
when, unier a mora humane system, it 
might have been wrmi^^ted. 

53. Taking advaiit^ of the con- 
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Bternation produced by this frightful 
^ cataBtrophe, Suchet immediately pro¬ 
ceeded against the caatle of Mequi- 
nenza, n fortress sitmj^ted upcn the top 
of a steep rock, seven hundred feet 
high, lying at the coiiduence of the i 
rivers Cinca and Ebro. The difficulty I 
of carrying on operations against a 
stronglndd situated upon such a height, 
and the extreme hardness of the rock 
' in which the trenches were to be made, 
were insufficient to arrest the un- 
wearied activity of tlio French gene- 
l-al. The engineer officers hod report^ 
that the siege was altogii^ther impracti¬ 
cable, but he nevertheless resoKed to 
attempt it, and by the Vigour of liis 
operations spocdily overq'irro every dif¬ 
ficulty. ‘ The investment of the fort 
was effected on the 19th of May. Dur¬ 
ing the next fortnight ^ road practi¬ 
cable for artilleiy was, with incredible 
labour,, cut thibugh the rucks of 
neighbouring moiurtains, f8y the dis¬ 
tant, pf above two miles; and at 
len^h the breaching batteries were es¬ 
tablished within three hundred yards 
of the place, on the night r)f the Ist 
of June. The appi'oaches were blown 
out of the solid rock by the indefati¬ 
gable perseverance of the French sap¬ 
pers and miners, and on the night of 
the 4th of June the town was carried 
by escalade. This advantage out off 
the garrison from all chance of escap¬ 
ing hj the Ebro, to which they before 
access. The breaching batteries 
were now advanced close to the castle 
walls, and the fire was kept up with 
extraordinary vigour on both sides un¬ 
til the morning of the Sth, when a 
great part of the rampart having fallfu 
down, and left a wide aperture, the 
garrison surrendered, with forty-five 
guns and two thousand men. 

5L M the same time Napoleon, 
who Lad been extremely displeased 
with Augereau for retiring during the 
sie^e of Lerida ffom the position 
which had*^been assigned to him to 
cover the besieging foi'ces, and for 
having, by retreating to Barcelona, ex¬ 
posed bucket's co^ to tlir3 attack 
which it sustained nbm the enterpris¬ 
ing O’Donnell, recalled him from 
Spaioi and he was succeeded by Mar- 
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shal Macdonald, who conducted the 
war in Catalonia both with more judg¬ 
ment and less ferocity. Such had 
been the incapacity Augereau in 
the latter months of his command^ 
that he not only failed in his great ob¬ 
ject of covering the siege of Lerida^ 
but exposed his troops, by dispersing 
them in sAall bodies in dilfei'ent sta¬ 
tions, to be cut up in detail by the in¬ 
defatigable activity and skilful rapid¬ 
ity of General O’Donnell. This able 
chief, with the remains of the army 
which only a few weeks before had 
been routed*at Vich, Burj>rised and put 
to the sword a battalion in Villafranca, 
cut off nearly a whole brigade, under 
Schwartz, at Matresa; and so strait¬ 
ened the enemy for provisions as to 
compel Augereau himself, though at 
the head of nearly twenty thousand 
men, to take refuge iu Qerono, with 
the loss of above three thousand men. 
It is impossible, in contemplating tho 
vigorous e^jrts thus made by the Span¬ 
iards in Catalonia, and the heroic cour¬ 
age with which they maintained the 
war against every disadvantage, and 
deeply dyed almost every French tri¬ 
umph with disaster, not to feel the 
most poignant regret at the want of 
military discernment in the British 
government, which detained at this 
critical period ten thousand English 
troops^ amply sufficient to have cast 
the balance, even against the skill and 
energy of Suchet, in useless inactivity 

on the sl^rcs of Sicily. 

# * 

66. While Andalusia was thus at once 
jirostrated before the enemy, and tho 
balance on the eastern coast of Spain, 
notwithstanding a more resolute resist¬ 
ance, was inclining slowly, but sensibly, 
iu favour of the French arms, W'elling- 
ton was steadily laying the foundations 
of \hat invincible defence of Portugal 
which has j ustly rendered his name im - 
mortal. The result of the short cam¬ 
paign of Talavera had completely de¬ 
monstrated to him tiiat no reliance 
could be placed on the co-operation in 
the field of the Spanish armies; and 
that, although the aid of their desul¬ 
tory forces was by no means to be de¬ 
spised, yet it would be much more 
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efficacious when they were left to pur- 
bue the war in their owft wiiy» and the 
existence of the English army was not 
endangered by the concentration of the 
vdKilediapoaablcresource&oftheenemy, 
to repel any regular invasion of Spain 
by their forces. He saw cleanly tliat 
the Spanish government, partly from 
the occupation of bo large a portion of 
their territory by the enemy, and the 
coiiBoquent destruction of alnv)st all 
their revenue, partly from the incapa¬ 
city, presumption, and ignorance of 
the members of administration and 
generals of the army, was t(fta% inca¬ 
pable of either directing, feeding, or 
paying their troops; and, consequently, 
that their armed baiffis could bo I’e- 
garded os little better than patriotic 
robbers, who exacted alike from friends 
and foes the sufrplies requisite for their 
support, 

66. Wisely resolving, therefore, to 
put no reliance on their assistance, he 
determined to organise in Fontugalthe 
means of the most sti'onuous resistance 
to the enemy, and to equip in that 
kingdom a body of men who, being 
raised by the efforts of English officers 
to tho rank of real soldiers, might, 
with the aid of the British army, and 
by tho assistance of tlie powerful 
iiicans of defence which the mountain 
ranges of the countiy afforded, main¬ 
tain on the flank of the French armies 
ill the Peninsula a permanent resist¬ 
ance. With this view he spent thes 
winter in sedulously filling -sup the^ 
I'aiiks and improving the discipline of^ 
the Portuguese soldiers; and the op¬ 
portune arrival of* thirty-one thousand 
stand of arms and suits of uniform 
from England, in the spring of 1810, 
contributed greatly to their improve¬ 
ment and efficiency. The British army 
was daily increasing in strength an^ 
orderl}’- habits, from the continued rest 
of tJie winter; while the rapid pro¬ 
gress of the vast fortifications which 
AVellington had begun to construct, in 
the October preceding, at Torres Ve- 
dros, and in interior lines between that 
and Lisbon, afforded a well-grounded 
hope that, if manned by adequate de¬ 
fenders, they would prove impregnable, 
and at length impose an impassable 


barrier to the hitherto irresistible pro¬ 
gress of the French armies: 

67. The difficulties, however, with 
which the English^ general had to con¬ 
tend in the prosecution of these great 
designs were of ^o ordinary kind, and 
would unquestionably have been deem¬ 
ed insumountable by almost any other • 
commander. The British government 
itself had been seriously weakened, and 
its moral resolution much impaired, by 
theeactemalHisasters of the year 1809, 
and the internal dissensions in the 
ciil«Det to which they had given rise. 
The ut^fortunatS result of many of 
their eiitorprisss, and especially of tho 
Walchereu exjKjdition, had not only 
materially diihifiiBhed their pop^rity, 
but had brought them to the very. * 
verge of overthrow. The clamour 
raised by the ()f»pf»sition in the coun¬ 
try against anyrfurther prosecution of 
thcvwar on ^le Continent was so loud 
and vch%m«nt, and supported by so 
large a proportion of tbe middle clas^, 
that it requiiod no ordinary degree of 
firmfiess to persist in a system exposed 
to such obloquy, and hitherto attended 
with such disaster. In addition to 
this, tho unfortunate (lisseusion be¬ 
tween Lord Castlereagh and Mr Can¬ 
ning had banished from the cabinet 
the two men whose genius and firm¬ 
ness were most adequate to encounter 
the difficulties with which it was sur¬ 
rounded. The place of the former, as 
secretary at war, had been inade¬ 
quately supplied by Lord Liverpool— 
a statesman poseesBed, indeed, of sound - 
judgment, admirable temper in public 
debate, and great tsict in directing the 
govtmmont during ordinoiy periods; 
but without the firmness of character 
and clearness of percepti<jn which be¬ 
long to the highest class of intellect, 
and therefore unfitted to take I great 
and commanding lead, in opposition 
to the current of public opinion, in tlie 
most trying crisis ot the war# In civil 
transactions Mr Percoval. the head of 
the adnpuistration, was bold and in¬ 
trepid ; but being bred a lawyer, and 
accustomed only to pacific concerns, he 
was in a great degree ignorant of mili¬ 
tary affairs, and did not possess suffi- 
oieut confidence in his own judgment 
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on tlieee matters to take a due share 
in the responsibility of,the mighty con¬ 
test in which the nat^n was engaged. 
Thus,though the gorcmmenthad forti¬ 
tude enough to continue the struggle 
in the Peninsula, notwithstanding the 
retreat from Talavera, the destruc¬ 
tion of the Si^anish armies, and the 
loud clamour of the Opposition; yet 
they did so rather in compliance with 
the clear opinion expressed by Well¬ 
ington, that the £i*ltish^ army /;ould 
keep its ground in Portugal, tlian from 
any conviction of tlieir own on thecub- 
ject; and they repeifledly stated that 
they threw upon him the whole respon¬ 
sibility connected with the mainten¬ 
ance of the English forChs on the con¬ 
tinent of Europe.* 

£8. In addition to these difficulties, 
which necessarily aroie from the popu¬ 
lar form of the government in Great 
Britain, and which are t^e price ithat 
every free country pays for* the vast 
advantages of a general discussion on 
public affiiirs, the English general had 
to contend also with pecidiar obsC^les 
arising from the weakneA and perver¬ 
sity of the Portuguese authorities. 
Notwithstanding the most vigorotis re- 
preseutations which Wellington made 
to the> members of the regency there, 
'^he necessity of completing the regi¬ 
ments to their full .nominal amount, 
faithfully collecting.'wd applying the 
i-evetiue, and mi|)urtially punishing all 
magistrates, of whatever rank, who 
shrank from or neglected their duty, 
the utmost degree of weakness, inef-' 
fidency, and corruption, prevailed 
throughout tlie entire civil department 
in the state. The people, indeed, were 
generally brave, detennined, and even 
enthusiastic in the cause; but the per¬ 
sons in office partook, in a most re¬ 
s' 

* ** The state of opinion in England is very 
anfUvoui*ablc tothePeuiusnla. Tlic ministers 
are os much alarmedia" the public, or os the 
Opposition pretend to be; and they ^pear 
to be of opinion, that I am inclined to fight a 
desperate battle which is to answer no pur¬ 
pose. Their instraotions are ole^ enough, 
and I am willing to act under them, altliongh 
they throw upon mo (lie whole fesrionsibility 
of bringing away the army in safetj', after 
staying in the Paninsuhi till it shall be neces¬ 
sary to evacuate Slst Apiil 1810. 

Guttw. vL 48, 49. 
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markable degree, at once of the cor¬ 
ruption of aristocratic and the dis¬ 
union of demqpratio authority. The 
country was, in one sense, in a state of 
convulsion; but the spirit of the molve- 
ment was, as Wellington observed, anti- 
Qallic£^, not democratic: the autho¬ 
rities wl(o had been elected during the 
first fervour of the revolution were, for 
the most part, drawn from the digni¬ 
fied ebrgy or old nobility; and they 
were not only in a great measure igno¬ 
rant of business, or influenced by local 
interests and prejudices, but they en- 
tortaiijed'a nervous terror of losing 
their popularity—a feeling which is, 
of all others, the most effectual extin¬ 
guisher to th^ utility of any public 
officer. Even during Massena’s inva¬ 
sion, they measured the prospects of 
the country, and the psobable issue of 
the contest, not by the number of 
troops winch they could bring into the 
field, or the magaaiues and equipments 
which ihesy had provided for the army, 
but by the lists of persons who at¬ 
tended their levees, and the loudness 
of the cheers which they received when 
puasing through the streets of Lisbon. 
A government consisting of the aristo¬ 
cratic party, elected or supported by 
mere popuW favour, is the weakest 
and least burdensome of all govern¬ 
ments; one composed of Jacobin ad- 
veuturers^;>who have risen to pioblic 
eminence in the midst of democratic 
rconvulsions, the most fearfully ener¬ 
getic aa-d oppressive. Hence, although 
the troops taken Into British pay were 
nominally thirty thousand, and twenty 
thousand more were to be raised from 
the resources of Portugal, yet, between 
the two, never more than thirty thou¬ 
sand could be collected round the 
English standards; and although the 
q;)outhly expenses of the campaign had 
risen to £376,000, yet the allied army 
WAS never able to bring more tliaii 
fifty-two thousand men into the ield. 

fii). It is in the firm resolution to 
strive at least to overcome all these 
obstacles, and the xn^animous deter¬ 
mination to risk at once his popularity, 
military renown, and chances of glory, 
rather than either abandon his duty 
or deviate from the plan by whicii he 
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Haw it could alone be dischai^ed, that 
the brightest page in *the career of 
Wellington is to be £Dund. He was 
fully informed®! the violent outcry 
raised against him by the Opposition 
in England. No person was so well 
aware of the in‘esolution and terror of 
responsibility which existet^ in the 
British government, and none hnew 
bettar the corruption, not only of the 
Portuguese regency, but of almost all 
tlie civil functionaries in their domin¬ 
ions. In these difficult circumstances, 
liowever, he did not despair. Disre¬ 
garding alike the chamuur of the popu¬ 
lace, both in Portugal and Great Bri¬ 
tain, the efforts of faction, and the 
strength of the enem^, he looked to 
nothing but the discharge of duty. 
His principles and resolution at this 
time cannot b* better expressed than 
in his own words I conceive that 
the honour and interests of^the coun¬ 
try require that wo should hold our 
ground here as long as possible; and, 
]>leu8e God, I will maintiiin it os long 
as 1 can ; and 1 will neither endeavour 
to shift from my own shoulders on 
those of the ministers the responsibil¬ 
ity of the failure, by calling for means 
which 1 know they cannot give, and 
which, perhaps, would not add materi¬ 
ally to the facility of attaining our ob¬ 
ject ; nor will I give to the ministers, 
whtare not strong, and who must feel 
the delicacy of their own situation, an 
excuse for withdrawing the army fron# 
a jjositiou, which, in my opinion, the^ 
lionpur and interest of tbe country 
quire it should maintain as long as 
possible. 1 think that, if the Portu¬ 
guese do their duty, 1 shall hare enough 
to maintain it; if they do not, nothing 
that Great Britain can afford can save 
the country; and if from that cause 1 
fail in saving it, and am obliged to ge, 
1 shall be able to carry away the Brit¬ 
ish aimy." 

601 The British general had need of 
all his firmness and heroic sense of 
duty, for the forces which Napoleon 
was proparing for the subjugation of 
Portugal were immense. The tliree 
corps of Ney, Beynier, and Junot, 
which were under the immediate com¬ 
mand of Marshal Mossaua, consisted of 


eighty-six thousand men present with 
the eagles, all veteran soldiers.* A 
reserve of twenty-two thousand, under 
Drouet, was at Valladolid, and might 
be relied on to supidy any waste in the 
main body; whife(General Serras, with 
fifteen thousand, covered the right of 
the army on the Esla, towards Bena- • 
rente and Leon, watching the army of 
Galicia, and resting on the fortress of 
Astorga, which, after a protracted siege, 
had At length yielded to anna of 
Napoleon. The rear and oommunica- 
tiofts of the French army were covered 
by Bessif^res witn twenty-six thousand 
men, includinggSixteen thousand of the 
Young Guard, who occupied Biscayj 
Navarre, and\)!d Castile. 

61, The force which Wellington had 
at his disposal was little more than 
the half of this immense host, and 
the troops of which it was composecl 
with the exception of the British sol¬ 
diers, cSuld not be relied upon as 
equal in combat to the enemy. The 
British troops, organised in five divi- 
sionif with yie cavalry under General 
Cotton, consisted of twenty-two thou¬ 
sand infantry and three thousand 
horse; and the Portuguese regular 
troops, whom General Beresford had 
trained and rendered efficient, amount¬ 
ed to about thirty thousand more. 
Tiiese forces were supported by a 
large body of militia, of whom nearly 
thirty thousand might be relied upon 
for desultory operations, but it was 
impossible to bring them into the field 
in regular battle with any chance of 
success. After making allowance for 
the necessary detachments in the rear, 
and* the sick, the largest force which 
Wellington was ever able to collect in 
this campaign on the frontiers of Poi> 
tugal, opposite Ciudad Bodri^, was 
thirty-two thousand men; while Gene¬ 
ral Hill, who was stationed at Thomar 
and Abrantes to gqard the valiev of 
the Tagus, had about thirteen thou¬ 
sand more, of whom nearly two thou¬ 
sand weae horse. Thus, for the defence 
of Portugal. Wellington could only col¬ 
lect, at tne very eitmost, forty-five 
thousand regular troops, which might 
be increased to fifty thousand wheu 
** Sco Ai^udix, F, Chap. ixiu. 
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the army drew near its resenres at 
Lisbon; while StlasBena had fully eighty 
thousand men under his immediate 
command^ supported by reserves and 
flanking forces, from which he could 
draw forty thousand fiiore. 

62. Marshal Masaeiia arrived on the 
«Ist of June, took the command of the 
army, and immediately invested the 
fortress of Ciudad Rodrigo, General 
Crauford, who commanded the English 
advanced guard, fell bach, according to 
WeUington’s orders, after making a 
gallant resistance, across the Agu^a, 
leaving the Spanish fortress t(^ita own 
resources. The investnjent was imme¬ 
diately formed, and on the 25th the 
breaemng batteries ccKcnbienced their 
Are with great eflect upon the place. 
Wellington instantly hastened to the 
spoty and took post on i^he Agueda with 
thirty-two thousand men. That was 
a tiying moment for the English gene¬ 
ral, perhaps the most trymg* that ho 
ever underwent. He was at the head 
of a gallant army, whichbumed with 
desire to raise the siege. He ha^pro* 
mised the Spaniards, ii possible, to 
eflect it. The governor and the gar¬ 
rison were making a brave defence: 
tbe sound of their cannon, the inces¬ 
sant roar of the breaching battenes, 
was heard ic every part of the English 
lines; hia own r8|)utation, that of his 
army, his country, ap]>eared to be at 
stake. But Wellington refused, reso¬ 
lutely refused, to move forward a man 
to succour the place. He w'as charged,, 
not with the defence of Ciudtid Rod- 
ligo merely, but with that of Portugal, 
and, eventually, with the safety and 
independence of the British empire. 
If he had descended into the plain 
with thirty-two thousand men, h^f of 
whom were Portuguese who had never 
seen if shot flred, to attack sixty-six 
thousand French, of whom ten thou¬ 
sand were admirable horse, who formed 
the covetting force, he w^uld have ex¬ 
posed his army, and probrny the cause 
of European independence, tg certain 
destruction. Like Fabius. therefore, 
he persevered in }iiB cautrous course, 
disregarding alike the taunts of the 
enemy, the cries of the Spaniards, and 
the reproaches of his own troops. His 


heart was tom, but his mind remained 
unmoved,* Uliough grievously aflect- 
ed by the necessity of abandoning the 
fortress to its fate, h6 never swerved 
from his resolution. The French, thus 
undisturbed in their operations, soon 
brought- the siege to a successful issue. 
The fire (kept up from their batteries 
was 80 violent that, on the 10th of 
July, several practicable breaches Voro 
made hi the walls; and on the next 
day, as resistance and I'clief were alike 
hopeless, tbe governor suirendercd tlie 
place, with his garrison of four thou¬ 
sand nren* one hundred and twenty- 
five guns, and great stores of ammuni¬ 
tion, after having made a most gallant 
defence.t 

63. Having thus secured tins im¬ 
portant fortress, in which he dejJOHiteu 
the heavy train and rAcrvo parks of 
his army, Massena lost no time in 
moving forward across the fi'oatier; 
while Wellington, in pursuance of 
the system he had adopted, retired 
before him, leaving Almeida also to 
its fate. Before its investment took 
place, however, very gallant action oc¬ 
curred between the French advanced 
guard and General Crauford, who com¬ 
manded the British rear-guard, four 
thousand five hundred strong, on tlie 

* ** Thick moasagoa and loud coinplainU he 

AiidbaiidiodwordSfStiUbcabjTiffon hlsmrs; 

&ghs, gi*oans, and tears, proclaim his iii- 
D ward pains; 

But ihf firm putpose of his heart remains.** 

' ^ • Jineidt lib. iv. 

t Ilow sevoroly 'Wellington folt tlie neces¬ 
sity under which he lay, at this period, of 
abanduuiug the gaiTi.sou of Ciudad Rodrigo, 
and the vast importance of the cautious sys¬ 
tem in which ho then persisted, is well stat¬ 
ed in a desjiatch fnmi the English (pueral, 
and a piuMago iu the Spanish historian 
Tureno, which ore equally honourable to the 
ffdiiigs of both. “Nothing can be more 
irksome to me than the opomtlons wlnbh 
have been carried ou for the last year; and 
It is very obvious that a ooDtinuance of the 
same cautions system will lose the little 
i-cputation which 1 had acquired, and tlie 
good opinion of the people of this countrv. 
Nothing, therefore, could be more dcsiruUo 
tome personally, thau.that either tbe con¬ 
test should be given up at once, or that it 
should be eontiuued with a force so suffloioiit 
os to render all oppoaiiiou hopeless. In 
either esse, the obloquy lioa|>ed upon me by 
the ignorant of our own country, oe woU as 
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banks of tbo Goa. Cmuford, daring 
the whole siege of ■Ciudad Rodrigo, 
had with this smalL force maintained 
his position on the French side of that 
stream; and he maintained it even 
when ihey approached Almeida. He 
was there assailed, on the 24^ of July, 
by a French force of tweu^ thousand 
infautiy and four thousand cavalry, 
with thirty guns. The river in the 
rear could be passed only a single 
bridge; but by the great steadiness 
of the men, and the resolution with 
which the light troops fought^ they 
succeeded in crossing th^ rapine with¬ 
out any considerablo loss. Ho sooner 
Wei'S they }>assed, however, than the 
French, with extraordinary courage, 
dashed across the bridge; but the head 
vof the column was swept away by the 
t.^'rrible fire^f the Jlritish infantry and 
artilleiy; and, after a bloody combat 
of two hours, a heavy r^n separated 
tlie combatants, and Crauford retired 
with his division to the main body of 
the army. In this gallant affair, l^th 
parties sustained a loss of between four 
and live hundred men. 

64. All obstocle^to the investment 
of Almeida being now removed, it 
took place on the following day. The 
trenches were opened on the 15th of 

of this, and by those of this whom 1 am ob¬ 
liged to force to exertion, and who, after all, 
will bo but imperfectly protected iu their 
persons and pr<»perty. would fall upon the 
goveminont. But seeing, as 1 do, more than 
a chance of Rnal success, if wo can maintain 
our position in this country—alAmugh jnp 
bably none of a deprWtuve from our cauti^a 
defensive system—I should nut do niy duty 
by the government, if I did not inform thorn 
of tile situation of afT.iii'S, and urge them, 
with im|)ortumty even, to greater exertion.’’ 

19th August 1810; Gunw. vii. 
340, 847. ‘ “We feel ourselves bound to say," 
says Toreno, “ that Wellington on that oo- 
caaion acted as a prudent captain, if to raise 
the siege it was necessary to risk a battle. 
fHis forces were not superior to those of the 
enemy; and his troops and tiie Portuguese 
wore not eufUeiently disciplined to bo able 
to manoeuvre with effect in presonco of such 
a foe, or fool suifioiont coundouce in thom- 
Hclves to go into battle with the enemy. 
Tlio battle, if gtdned, would only have saved 
Ciudad B^rigo, but not decide the fate of 
tlie war. If lost, tbo English army would 
have been totally destnwad, the road to Lis¬ 
bon laid open, and the Spanish causo rudely 
shaken, if not struck to tho ground."— 
ToHBifo, iU. 8C7. 


August. The hre of the place was at 
first extremely well sustained; and as« 
the garrison consisted of four thou¬ 
sand Portuguese regulars and militia, 
and the governor, General Cox, was a 
man of knowif resolution, a protracted 
resistance waa expected. But these 
anticipations proved fallacious, in con¬ 
sequence of a frightful catastrophe, 
which, at the very outset of the bom¬ 
bardment, deprived the besieged of 
alh their means of defence. At day¬ 
break of the 26th, a heavy fire com¬ 
menced upon the place from sixty-five 
guns,^ to whilh the garrison replied 
during the vjhole forenoon with great 
vigour and effect; but at five o’clock 
in the evdhkig a bomb was thi'owu, 
which accidentally fell into the great 
magazine of the fortress containing 
one hundred and fifty thousand iwunds 
of iKiwder. » The terrible explosion 
which fol^iwed blew up the cathedral, 
the pffiuciiial edifices in the town, a 
laige part of the houses, and occa¬ 
sioned many breaches in the ramparts. 
Tfio Gonstemation produced by this 
frightful Catastrophe was such that 
on the same evening the garrison mu¬ 
tinied, and compelled the governor, 
who had retired into the citadel, to 
surrender; and on the following day 
the garrison, still consisting of three 
thousand men, were made prisoners, 
and a hundred and fifteen pieces of 
heavy cannon taken, 

65. Wellington now retreated down 
the volley of the Mondego, and the dis¬ 
positions of Massena soon showed that 
he was about to follow iu the same di¬ 
rection; the extraordinary difficulties 
ORperienced by Junot in 1808, in his 
advance into Portugal by the road of 
Abrantes, having deterred the French 
general from penetrating into the 
couutiy by that route. For* the same 
reason Reynier’s corps, which had been 
posted in the volley of the Tagus op¬ 
posite to {fill’s division, jnarohed ra¬ 
pidly across the mountains from the 
I valle;^ of the Tagus to that of the Mou- 
dego; uwn which Hill, moving parallel 
to him,*oro88ed«the Tagus at Villa 
Yelha, and moved swiftly to join Well¬ 
ington by the pass of ^pinhaL The 
French marshal's instructions had 
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been to in^e Portugal at the same 
« time by both banks of the Tagus; but 
lUB the English general was possessed 
of an interior line of communication,^ 
by the bridge of Villa Velha, over the 
Tagits, he justly deemed it hazard¬ 
ous an mcperiment to attempt such a 
division of his force in presence of an 
enterprising enemy, who mightsudden- 
ly fall with superior force upon one di¬ 
vision of his forces, when detached by 
a broad river from the other. The 
whole Frendi force, accordingly, was 
ordered to assemble in the valley of 
the Mondego, on the idch of Septem¬ 
ber ; and Wellington, living ascer¬ 
tained that tlie enemy were concen¬ 
trating all their forces, <4dimediately 
ordered Hill to join him with the right 
wing of the army. This important 
movement through the mountains was 
eSected with great expedition, and on 
the 21 st the two corps of /,he allies 
oompleted their junction at*Alva, in 
the valley of the Moudego. Meanwhile 
ten thousand militia, under General 
Tront, were collected in the mouniaitis 
between 'Uiat river anef OpoAio, and al¬ 
ready occupied the defiles leading to 
Lamego. The most peremptory oilers 
had been given by the retreating gene¬ 
ral to lay waste the country, destroy 
the mills, and deprive the enCi]^ of all 
their means of subsistence. 

66. Meanwhile, however, the con¬ 
tinued retreat of the British troops, 
and the multitude of fugitive peasants 
and proprietors who flocked into Lis¬ 
bon^ pr^uoed the utmost consterna¬ 
tion in that capital. Wellington soon 
felt the necessity of making an effort 
to support the drooping sphdts of ths 
people, and inspire odditionid energy 
into the governments of both countries. 
He ther^ore resolved to take post on 
the flrstfiS^ourable ground which might 
present itself; and as Massona was de- 
seending the valley of the Mondego by 
the northern bank of the river, he 
wossed his whole army over, and took 
post on the summit of the ridf^e of 
BusAca This mountain ranm runs 
from the northern sh^s of tfte Mon¬ 
dego In a northerly dirwtion, for about 
ht miles, till it unites with the great 
> which seixiratee the valley of the 


Mondego from that of the Douro, Thus 
this sierra fornuTa natural barrier, run¬ 
ning along the nerthem bank of the 
Mondego; and the samc^ridge is con¬ 
tinued on the opposite side of the 
river under the name of Sierra da Mur- 
cella, which runs in a southerly direc¬ 
tion till it joins the great chain which 
separates the valley of the Mondego 
from that of the Tagus. On the sum¬ 
mit of tke northern portion of this 
range Wellington collected his whole 
army on the evening of the 26th, in all 
about fifty thousand men; while Mas- 
sena, with seventy-two thousand, lay 
at its foot, determined to force the 
passage. 

67. The Frenoh^arshal was not ig¬ 
norant of the strength of the position ^ 
which the English general had now as¬ 
sumed, or of the perilous ftiture of the 
situation in which he was placed; for, 
while lying wt the foot of the ridge of 
Biisaco, he received intelligence that 
Colonel Traat had, with ten regiments 
of militia, attacked the reserve artillery 
and military cheat, and captured the 
whole, with eight hundred prisoners; 
and already the c^miinication with 
tho Spanish frontier was entirely cut 
off by the Portuguese light parties. 
But the ordeiis of the Emperor were 
pressing, and he was well aware that 
fight he must, at whatever disadvan¬ 
tage.* Next day, therefore, collecting 
all his force, Massona made prepara- 
tiotjs for a desperate attack upon the 
English ];A)sition at,daybreak of the 
morning of the 27th. The British 
army, during the night, lay in dense 
mosses on the summit of the mountain. 
The sky was clear, and the dark rocky 
eminences rising on both sides of the 
pass were crowned by the fii^ea of 
countless bivouacs. The veterans in 

t 

* la on iateroepted letter ftom Napoleon at 
this period, to HlasBena, he says, liord Well¬ 
ington has only 18,000 men. Hill has only 
6000— and it would bo ridiculous to suppof^o 
that 25,000 English can balance 60,000 French, 
if tho latter do not trifle, but faU boldly oti, 
after having well observed where the blow 
may bo given. You have 12,000 cavalry, ruid 
four times as much artillery os is necessary 
for Portugal. Leave 0000 cavalry and a pro¬ 
portion of guns between Ciudad Rodirgo, 
Alcantara, imd Salamanca, and with the rest 
eommencQ qperatious.*'— Nap. iii. 307, 30$. 
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the English army, accuBiomed to simi¬ 
lar scenes of excitement, slept profound¬ 
ly on their stony fceds ; but many of 
the youngemoldiers, who were now to 
witness a battle for the first time, were 
kept awake liy the novelty and solem¬ 
nity of the scene around^them. As 
the first streaks of dawi^were begin¬ 
ning to appear over the eastern hills, 
a rustling noise was heard in tho wood¬ 
ed dells which ran up to tho crest of 
the mountains. It arose from the 
French outposts, who, stealing forwanl 
unobserved during tho night, had thus 
got close to the pickets f>f ^he English 
position without being perceived. The 
alarm was instantly given, and the 
troops started to tlAiranns at all points. 

68. It was full time, for, in a few 
minutes more, the French in two mass¬ 
ive colum«3 were upon them. Ney, 
with three divisions, numbering fully 
twenty-five thousand c^batants, ad¬ 
vanced against the British left, by the 
great ro^ leading to tko convent of 
Busaco ; while Reynier, with two, 
moved by St Antonio de Cantaro, 
.against their right, about throe miles 
distant. The foriner, headed by Loi- 
son's division, preceded by a cloud of 
light troops, came rapidly up the wood¬ 
ed hollow which leads to Busaco, and 
the British sharpshooter, driven be¬ 
fore them, soon' emerged from the 
woods, breathless and in disorder. 
Crauford, whose division stood at that 
point, had stationed his artillery most 
advantageously to play ui3oa the en^y 
during their ase'ent from tho holliw ; 
but though the guns were worked with 
extraordinary rapidity, nothing could 
stop the undaunted advance of the 
French troops. Emerging bravely from 
the hollow, they soon reached the crest 
of the raouu tain. The British artillery 
was quickly drawn to the rear, t The 
shout of victory was already beard from 
the French liue, when suddenly Crau¬ 
ford, with the 43d and 52d regiments, 
springing out of a hollow behind the 
highest part of the ridge, where they 
lay concealed, appeared on the summit, 
and eighteen hundred British bayonets 
sparkled on the CKst of the hill. The 
head of the French column instantly 
iired| but in vain. It was^roken and 


driven back. Both its flanks were 
overlapped by the English line, and 
three terrible discharges, within a few 
yards' distanca, drove them* headlong 
down, in wild confusion, with dread¬ 
ful loss, to tllQ bottom of the hollow. 

69. The attack on the British right 
by the two divisions of Reynier's coiips, 
met with no better success. The 
ground in that quarter was indeed of 
comparatively easy ascent; and al¬ 
though the British and Portuguese 
skirmishers opposed a vigorous resist- 
>ance, and ci^t pieces of cannon play¬ 
ed i^ccssantj^on theadvancing columii, 
yet*nothii^ could arrest the ardour 
and gallantry of the French, who 
mounted^vRh an intrepid step up the 
hill, and after routing a Portuguese 
regiment stationed before them, estab¬ 
lished thenwelves on the summit, and 
were begirviing to deploy to tho right 
»and left. The British position in this 
}>oin% appeared to be carried, and the 
third division, part of which ]ia<l been 
forced t <4 give way, could with difli- 
flulty maintain itself against the dense 
and victSrious column which, wheeling 
to the riglit, and moving swiftly along 
the summit of the ridge, had forced it¬ 
self into the centre of the line. Gene¬ 
ral Leith and General Picton, seeing 
the danger, brought up their divi¬ 
sions, and the 45th and 88th regiments 
chai^ged the enemy with such vigour, 
that, after a desperate struggle, they 
were hurled down the hill, the British 
firing upon them as long as their mus¬ 
kets would carry, but not pumtiing, 
lest their rtinks should be broken, and 
the crest of the hill be again won. The 
mother French division of Keynieria 
corps, which advanced up a hollow way, 
a little to the left of his main column, 
was repulsed by the left of Leith's di¬ 
vision, before they reached the summit 
of the mountain. After these bloody 
defeats, the French made no attempt 
again to carry \he top .of the rid^, 
though Loiaon and Marchand main- 
taii?^d a longf and obstinate conflict in 
the hollows at its foot; but their ef¬ 
forts vfbre efleq^ually held in chock by 
the brigades of P^k and Spencer. 
At length, towards evening, Massena, 
wearied of the fruitless butchery, drew 
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off hia troopB, after having auBtained a 
Jobs of eighteen hundred killed and 
three thouaand wounded, including 
among the latter Qen§raJs Foy and 
Merle, while the total loaa of the alllea 
was not above thirteen hundred men. 

70. The battle of Buaaco produced 
au^aatoniehing effect at the time at 
which it was fought ) and, in its ulti¬ 
mate consequences, was beyond all 
question one of the most important 
that took place in the whole Peniustv 
lar War. It for the first time brought 
the Portuguese troo|>s into battle with t 
the French, and under ^such advan¬ 
tageous cii'cumstances as at once ^ave 
them a victory. Incalculable was the 
moral effect of this gloriousf triumph. 
To have stood side by side with the 
British soldiers in a pitched battle, 
and shared with them in (he achieve¬ 
ment of defeating the Fr^pch, was a 
distinction which they could hardly, 
have hoped to attain so early iil the 
campaign. Wellington judiciously be¬ 
stowed the highest praises u^on their 
conduct in this battle, and declared iA 
his public despatch, that they were i 
worthy of contending in the same ranks 
with the British soldiers in this inte¬ 
resting cause, which they afford the 
best hopes of saving.” It may safely 
be affirmed that, on the day after the 
battle, the strength of the Portuguese 
troops was doubled. The sight of this 
aus]>i«;ious change dispelled every de¬ 
sponding feeling from the British army, 
hio presentiments of ultimate discom¬ 
fiture wereany longer entertained. The 
plan of defence which the far-seeing 
sagacity of their chief had funned, re¬ 
vealed itself to the meanest sentinel# 
in the ranks; and the troops of both 
nations prejmred to follow the stand¬ 
ard of their chief wherever he should 
lead them^ with that ready alaci'ity 
and undoubting confidence which is at 
once the forerunner and the cause of 
ultimate triugiph. * 

71. WelliDgU)n has since declared, 
that he exi>ected that the batt^ of 
Busaco woiud have stopped the ad¬ 
vance of Ma wemt intq, PortugiB; and 
that, if the French general had been 
governed by the |)rinciples of the mili- 

he would have halted and 
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retired after that check; and the Eng¬ 
lish general wrote to Romana imme¬ 
diately after the t{|ittle, that he had 
no doubt whatever of the success of 
the campaign. But fortunately for 
England and the cause of European 
freedom, l^asseua was forced on by 
that necessity of advancing in the ha-‘ 
zardous pursuit of doubtful success 
which 'afterwards drove Napoleon to 
Moscow, and is at last the consequence 
and the punishment, both in civil and 
military affairs, of revolutionary aggres¬ 
sion. Impelled by this necessity, the 
French m^hsl, finding that he could 
not carry the English position by attack 
in front, resolved to turn it by a fiank 
movement; and adsordingly, on the 
following day, he moved on his own 
right, through a pass in the mountains 
which led to Sardao, and bipuglit him 
on the great road from Oporto to Coim¬ 
bra and LisljpD, To attempt such 
a flank movement with an army that 
had sustained so severe and bloody a 
check, in presence of a brave and enter¬ 
prising enemy, was a hazardous under¬ 
taking; but the French general had 
no alternative but to run the risk, or 
re-measure his steps to the Spanish 
frontier. Wellington, from the summit 
of the Buaaco ridge, clearly perceived 
the French troops defiling in that di¬ 
rection on the evening of the 28th; 
but he wisely resolved not to distui'b 
the operation. By attacking the French 
arm^ when in march, he might bring 
the Portugrjiese levies into action un- 
dej^esB favourable cizbumstances than 
those in which they had recently fought, 
and which might weaken or destroy 
the moral influence of the victory just 
achieved. His policy now was to leave 
nothing to chance. Behind him were 
the lines of Torres Vedras, now com¬ 
pletely finished, and mounted with six 
hundred guns; against which he was 
well convinced all the waves of French 
conquest would beat in vain, 

7 2. Accoixlingly he immediately gave 
orders for the army to retire to their 
stronghold. The troops broke up from 
their position at Busaco on the 30th, 
and driving the whole population of 
the country within tbeir reach before 
them, retir^ rapidly by Coimbra and 
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Leyria, to Torres Vedrns, which the 
advanced guard Reached on the 8th 
October; and tl^ whole army was col¬ 
lected within the lines on the 15th, 
The French followed more slowly, and 
in very disorderly array; while Trant, 
with iJic Portuguese militia, came up 
so rapidly on their re^, that on the 
7th of October he made bimself master 
of Coimbra, with above hve thousand 
men, principally sick asd wounded, 
who had been left there. This disas-i 
ter, however, mudo no change in the 
dispositions of the French marshal. 
Pressing resolutely ft»rw*ii-d, without 
any regard either to magazines, of which 
he had none, or to hia communications 
in the rear, whiffli were entirely cut oflf 
by the Portuguese militia, he marched 
headlong on, and arrived in the middle 
of Uctoter in sight of the lines of Tor¬ 
res Vedros, of which, strange to say, 
he had never before ^ai’d, but which 
now rose in appalling strength to bar 
his farther progress towards the l^or- 
tuguese capital. 

73. The lines of Toitbs Vedras, oif 
which the British engineers had previ¬ 
ously been engaged for above a twelve ■ 
month, and which have acquired im¬ 
mortal celebrity from being the posi¬ 
tion before which the desolating tor¬ 
rent of French conquest was fii'st per¬ 
manently arrested, consisted of three 
distinct ranges of defence, one within 
another, which formed so many in¬ 
trenched positions, each of which re¬ 
quired to be sjiccessiveljtforced before 
the invading army could reach Lisbon. 
The first, which was twenty-nine miles 
long, extended from Alhandra on the 
Tagus to Zezambro on the sca-coaet. 
The second, in general about eight 
miles in the rear of the first, stretched 
from Quintella on tho Tagus, to the 
mouth of the St Lorenza on ^he sea. 
The third extended from Passo d'Ar- 
cos on the Tagus, to the tower of Jau- 
queira on the coast. Within this in¬ 
terior line was an intrenched camp de¬ 
signed to protect the embarkation of 
the troops, if that extremity should be¬ 
come necessary, and it rested on Fort St 
Julian, whose high ramparts and deep 
ditches rendered any attempt at esca- 
ladeimpracticable; so that, in the event 


of disaster, tho most ami>le means were 
provided for bringing away the tro«i)» 
in safety. Of these lines, the second 
was incomi)arably the strongest, and 
it was there that Wellington had ori¬ 
ginally iufended to make his stand, 
the first being meant rather to retail 
the advance of the enemy and taj^e off 
the first edge of his attack, than to bo 
the permanent resting-place of the 
allied forces. But tho long delay of 
Massena at the sieges of Ciudad Rod¬ 
rigo and Almeida, had given so much 
lime to the English engineers, that the 
tijjst line completed, and deemed 
suscQi>til^e of defence, when the French 
arrived before it. It consisted of thirty 
redoubta^laced on a ridge of heights, 
on which were mounted, in all, one 
hundred and forty guns, the great fort 
of Sobralysiii the centre, bristling with 
forty-fivtf pieces of heavy, cannon, was 
perched upon an eminence that over- 
lo8k<vl tho wholo exterior lines, and 
from it signal-posts communicated over 
their vjiole extent. An admirable road, 
running along tho position, enabled one 
part ot tlie army to communicate ra¬ 
pidly with the other; the highways 
picnang through this terrible barrier 
were all iiallisoducd; the redoubts were 
armed with chevaux-de-frise, and a gla¬ 
cis was cut away to make room for 
their fire; and the intervening Bj>aces 
which were not fortified, were formed 
into encampments for the troops, under 
shelter of the guns of one or other of 
the works, where they might give bat¬ 
tle to the enemy with every prospect 
of success. On the whole lines, no less 
than six hundred pieces of artillery 
were mounted on one hundred and fifty 
redoubts. K either the Romans in an¬ 
cient, nor Napoleon in modern times, 
have left such a proof of their power 
and perseverance; and tl]^ will remain 
in indestructible majesty to the end of 
the world, an enduring monument of 
the grandeur of conception in the chief 
who could design, and the nation which 
cpuld execfiite, such a stupendoua un¬ 
dertaking. 

7). The vtuation of the English 
army in this aatouishing position, was 
as favourable as the ground which 
they occupied was carefully fortified. 
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By drawing so close to the centre of 
his:.power, Wellington had greatly aug¬ 
mented the physical strength of his 
forces. Strong reinforceno^nts arrived 
from England just after the troops 
entered the lines ; and tb& Marquis 
Roinana, 'wbo was summoned up by 
Wellington to join in the defence of 
the wief sii'onghold which still main¬ 
tained the independence of the Penin¬ 
sula, joined on the 20 th of October with 
five thousand men. There were now 
about thirty thousand English troops 
in the front line, besides twenty-five 
thousand Portuguese andMive thou¬ 
sand Spaniards, in all sixty ihouBafid 
men* pei-fectly di8i)osable, and unfet¬ 
tered by tlie care of the fortiifiAitions; 
while a superb body of marines that 
had been sent out from England, the 
militia of Kstremadura an^ Lisbon, 
and the Portuguese heavy, artillery 
corps, formed a mass of near^^ six¬ 
ty thousand additioiad combatani^s, *of 
great value in defending positions, and 
manning the numerous redoubt^ which 
were scattered through the lines. Al¬ 
together, before the end of Ottobei', 
one hundred and thirty thousand men 
received rations within the Priti.sh 
lines; while twenty ships of the lino, 
and a hundred large transports, pro¬ 
vided the sure means of drawing, off 
the army in case of disaster. Yet such 
were the inexhaustible resources which 
the vigour and activity of government | 
had provided for this enormous warlike 
multitude, that not only was no want 
experienced during the whole time that 
the army lay in the lines of Torres Ve- 
dras, but the combatants of all descrip¬ 
tions, and the whole pacific multi¬ 
tude who had taken refuge with them, 
amounting with the population of Jjis- 
bon to at least four huudi-ed thousand 
more, were amply provided with sub¬ 
sistence, and troops of every de¬ 
scription never were so healthy or in 
such high spiri^.* Th4 military an- 

* An interesting incident oeeurred when 
the trooiw were lying in this positicfti. 
In one of the advanced field-works, ‘^thin 
range of the enemy's g]anB,^a company of 
soldiers was observ^ lying on the ground, 
clustered round their captiiin, who was read* 
lug aloud; and the tale, to which the men 
were ^iculug attentively, was Interrupted 


nals of no age of the world have so 
stupendous an asseidblage of military 
and naval strength to pxnmemorate in 
such a position; and it wa&<worthy of 
England, which had evertakon the load 
in the cause of European deliverance, 
thus to staled forth, with unprece¬ 
dented vigour, in the eighteenth year 
of the war. 

75. Maksona, with all his resolution, 
paused at the siglit of this formidable 
,barrier, and employed several days in 
reconnoitring the lines in every di¬ 
rection, while hia troops were gradu¬ 
ally collectiiig at the foot of the in- 
trcnchments. Much time was consum¬ 
ed in endeavouring to discover a weak 
point in which they cSuld be assailed 
with some prospect of success. But 
although the outer line exhibited a 
front in seveml places mauy«niles in 
length, without any intrenchments— 
«nd the onlers of Nai>oleon were posi- 

; tivo that he should injuiodiately attack 
if he had the Iv^ist chance of success 
— 5 ^et the great advantage derived by 
•who allies from the redou)>t3 with which 
their position was strengthened, and 
which cnabl(‘d the EngliMb general to 
throw his whole disposable force upon 
any point that might be assailed, ren¬ 
dered it evidently hopeless to make 
the attempt. In the centre of the 
British army, twenty-five thousand 
men were encamped close round the 
great redoubt of Sobral, upon the 
Monte^Agraca, who could have reached 
any menaced^oint of the line in two 
hour# The French gonferal, therefore, 
contented himself with sending off 
Foy to Paris, under a strong escort, to 
demand instructions from the Empe¬ 
ror. 

76. Meanwhile, the contest between 
the two armies was reduced to the 
questioii — Who would starve firat? 
Massena, fondly hoping that Welling¬ 
ton would quit his lines to attack him 
in his own position, or that the Brit- 

only by a loud shout when any of the can¬ 
non-balls stnick the bank behind wbioli 
they were lying. It was Captain, now Sir 
Adam Ferguson, who was reading to lus 
company the description of the battle in the 
sixth canto of the ** Lady of tho which 

had just been published, and reached the 
ai'iny.— LocKiiAET, L^'e tJtf Scotit U. 350. 
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iali government, or the regency at Lis-1 awakened, had no intention retreat- 
boa, would be iuthnidated by the near ing to any considerable distance; 
approach of his army, and abandon the after having retired about forty miles, 
contest, hald out for above a month, he halted atybhe laitt;r town, and there, 
until he had consumed every article of with much skill, took up a position 
subsistence which the country occu- eminently^alculated to combine the 
pied by hia troops afforded; and the great objects of maintaining his ground 
men, severely weakened by disease, iu an unaBsailahle situation, mid ^ the 
were reduced to tho utftiost want and same time providing supplies for his 
misery. The Portuguese militia, fif- army. A strong rear-guard was rested 
teen thousand strong, dr^w round his on Santarem—a town with old walls, 


rear, and became so adventurous that 
they cut off all his communications, 
and confined his army to the resources 
of the ground which it actually occu¬ 
pied. Yet such was the i>ower of ex- 
tuwjtiiig the ivsourccB of a country 
which long practice had given to tlie 
French generals, that we have the au¬ 
thority of the English general for the 
assertion* that Massena contrived to 
maintain sixty thousaiul men and 
twenty thousand horsesfortwo months 
iu a country in winch \Velliiigtoii could 
not have maintained English divi¬ 
sion, even with all the advantages of 
British wealth and of the favourable^ 
inclination of the inhabitants. At 
length, however, every article in the 
country being consumed, and the in¬ 
habitants, whom the French bad op- 
})resBcd, as well as themselves, re¬ 
duced to utter starvation, Massena 
broke up from his position on the 14 th 
of November, and, for the first time 
since the accession of Napoleon, the 
French troops commenced a CAfixiNo 

EETHKAT. • 

77. No si/on8r was the joyful import 
brought in by the outposts that the 
French army was retiring, than the 
British issued from their intrencU« 
xnents, and Wellington commenced a 
pursuit at the head of twenty thousand 
men. Desirous, however, of commit¬ 
ting nothing to chance in a cuqjtest in 
which skill and foresight were thus 
visibly in a nianner compelling fortune 
to declare in hie favour, he did not 
press the French rear-guard with any 
great force, but despatched Hill across 
the Tagus, to move upon Abrantes, 
while the bulk of the army followed 
on tho great road by Cartaxo, towards 
Santarem. But Massena, whose great 
military qualities were now fully 


situated on the lop of a high hill, 
which could be approached only by a 
narrow causeway running through the 
marshes ftfmed by the Kio Major and 
tlfe Tagus. Whilo this fomiidiible 
position, Ihe strongest iu Portugal to 
an army advancing from the sea-coast, 
effectually protected his rear, the nmin 
body of his troo})B was cantoned be¬ 
hind in t]^ valley of the Zezero, the 
rich fieldg of which, giving food to a 
hundred and ten thousand inhabitants, 
aflbrd^d ample supplies of grain, w'hile 
tho extensive mountains on either 
side yi(;ldcd a very large number of 
cattle. 

78. The question of attacking the 
enemy in this strong ground was well 
oouBidered by Wellington, but finally 
abaiulonod from a conviction that such 
an attempt could not, from the flooded 
state of the marshi:8 on cither side, 
succeed without immense loss; and 
that to hazard it, would be to expose 
the allied army to the chances of war, 
whilo certainty of ultimate success 
vras in their power. Magnanimously 
sacrificing his passion for glory to his 
sense of duty, therefore, Wellington 
resolved not to run the risk of an at¬ 
tack, He contented himself with tak¬ 
ing up a position in front of Santarem 
and narrowly watching the Tagus, on 
which the FVench marshal was prepar¬ 
ing boats, and all tho lAiaterials for 
passing the river. If he could have 
succeeded in that enterprise, and trans- 
portedthe seaffof war in^o the Alentejo, 
ho would have reached a country hither- 
to^untouch^d, and offering resourcea 
of every kind for his army. But 
Wellftigton aq^Licipated his design, and 
detached Hill with two divisions to 
the opposite bank of the Tagus, where 
he was reinforced by a large isurt of 
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tho militia of that province. That 
act've general guarded tlio banka of 
the river so effectually, and established 
batteries upon all the prominent parts 
with such skill, that the French gene¬ 
rals found it impossible t(P effect the 
passage. Thus, Masscna was reduced to 
maimbuin his army entirely from the re¬ 
sources he could extract on the north¬ 
ern bank of the Tagus; and although 
lie was joined by iJrouet's corps with 
ten thousand men in the end of De¬ 
cember, yet he did not deem himself 
in sufficient strength to attack the 
English army. Meauwhil#' tho Bijt- 
ish government, fully' roused^at last to 
the vast importance of the war in Por¬ 
tugal, and the fair hopes of cCffiluctiug 
it to a successful issue, nuide great 
efforts to reinforce their army. The 
troops embarked were delay#'d by con¬ 
trary winds for above six w^eks after 
they had been put on board; jmi at 
length they aet sail on tlie 2 {lth‘'of 
February, and landed at Lisbon on tho 
2d of March. No sooner did the^French 
marshal hear of their arrival, than he 
broke up with his whole forces,^taking 
tho road through tho mountains by 
Guarda to Almeida and Ciudad Rod¬ 
rigo : and Wellington, still keeping 
Reresford, who h^l succeeded Hill, 
with two divisions, in the Alentejo, to 
render assistance to the Spaniards, 
who were at this time hard pressed in 
Estremadura, commenced tho pursuit 
with forty thousand British and Por¬ 
tuguese troops. 

79, It was hard to say whether the 
position of the French or English 
general was most critical, when Miis- 
sena thus, in good earnest, began his 
retreat from Portugal; for such, dur¬ 
ing the winter, had been the progress 
of the French in Estremadura, that it 
was extremcJfy doubtful whether the 
British would not speedily be threat¬ 
ened with invasion by a formidable 
army on the side of Elvas and the 
Alentejo. Napoleon was no sooner 
informed of the serious aSpect of 
war in Portugal, than he ordered Soult 
tf) confide to Victor thQttedio\is*duty 
of blockading Cadiz, while he himself 
should march with all hia disposable 
forces upon Estremadura and Badajoz. I 


In pursuance of these directions, that 
able chief set out frOm Seville on the 
2d of January, with twenty thousand 
men, taking the road by Werena for 
Badajoz. The troops which Romana 
had left under Meudizabelin that pro¬ 
vince, after himself joined Welling¬ 
ton at Ton'es Vedras, consisted only 
of two Spanisfi divisions of infantry, 
and a brigade of Portuguese cavalry, 
not amounting in all to twelve thou¬ 
sand combatants. Too weak to oppose 
any resistance to Soult's considerable 
force, these troops, which were under 
the comman(l Mendizabel and Bal- 
lastcros, retired under the cannon of 
I Badajoz and Oliveiiza. Four thousand 
men, imprudently thft)wn without any 
provisions into the latter fortress, sur¬ 
rendered after twelve days, on the 22d 
of January ; and Soult, then#ollecting 
all his troops, took up a position })eforc 
Badajoz. No sooner was he informed 
of the danger of that important for¬ 
tress, than Wellington resolved to des¬ 
patch Romana, with the two divisions 
^'which liod so scfisonably joined him 
at Torres Vedras, to co-operate in its 
relief. Just as he wns preiwiring, how¬ 
ever, to set out on this imiK>rtant 
expedition, this noble Spaniunl, at 
once the bravest, the most skilful, and 
most disinterested of all the Peninsu¬ 
lar genemls, was seized with a disease 
in the heart, of which he suddenly 
died at Carbixo.* His loss was severely 
felt bj' tlie Spanish army; for Meiidi- 
zabel, who sioccceded to the command, 
was ^tally disqualified for the duty 
with which ho was intrusted. On the 
30th of .Tanuary, the Spanish divisions 
4i*om Wellington’s army joined tho re- 
!naindftr of Mcndizabel’s troops, with 
which, in tho first week of February, 
he took up a position under the cannon 
of Badajoz, with his right resting on 
thefort of St Christoval, forming one of 

* "In Romana,” said Wellington, "tho 
Spanish army have lost their brightcirt orna¬ 
ment, his country theirmostufiright patriot, 
and the world tho most strenuous and zeal¬ 
ous defender of the cause in which we uro 
engaged; and 1 shall always acknowledge 
with gratitude tho aMistanco whicli I re¬ 
ceived from him, as well by his operation as 
by his counsel, since he hod Iwcn joined 
with this anny.”~>Kel{. Jktp, 26th January 
ISll; Graw. vii. 100. 
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the outer walls of that city. The ar¬ 
rival of thia f(>rmicbA>le reinforcement 
rendered Soult's |ituation extremely 
critical; f 014 the necesaity of keeping 
up his communications had reduced 
the forces under his command to six¬ 
teen thousand men, and th| Spaniards, 
with a force nearly equal^ occupied a 
strong position, resting on the cannon 
of the fortress. 

80. From this critical position he 
was soon relieved by the iistonishing 
negligence and fatuity of the SpaniHb 
general, which brought destruction on 
his own army, and ukin^itely occa- 
pioned the fall of that important for¬ 
tress, with the protection of which he 
was intrusted. Ivwas regained only 
in after times by torrents of English 
blood. Wellington had repeatedly ad¬ 
vised Mei^iJizabel to Btrcngthen his 
position under the walls of the place 
with intreiichments, in ^ordcr that he 
might possess an impregnable station 
from which he might co-cq^^rate in its de¬ 
fence ; and, if ho had dono so, he would 
in all probability have preserved it for 
the Spanish arms. Such, however, was 
Ilia ignorant prosumption, that he deem¬ 
ed it wholly unnecessary to follow this 
advice; and ashis posiiionwassoparatcd 
from that of the French by the Gua- 
diana and the Geboro, both of wliicli 
were flooded with rains, be contented 
himself with breaking down a bridge 
over the latter stream, and left his 
army in negligent security on its bank. 
On the 18th of February^ however, 
Soult, observing ^hat the water of ftie 
rivers had fallen, conceived the auda¬ 
cious design of passing both, aud sur- 
] trising the Spauiai'ds amidst their 
liream of security. Late on that even¬ 
ing he f<irded the Guadiana at the 
French ferry, four miles above the 
confluence of the Geboro. That st^am, 
however, was still to cross; but next 
morning, before daybreak, the passage 
was accomplished under cover of a 
thick mist} and, as the first dawn 
broke, the Spanish outjwsta near the 
ruined bridge were alarmed by the 
tirailleurs, who werc already on the op¬ 
posite bank. The cavalry forded five 
miles farther up, and speedily threat¬ 
ened the Spanish flank, while Mortier, 


with six thousand foot, assailed then- 
front. The contest was only of a fev 
minutes* duration: horse, foot, and 
cannon were speedily driven together 
in frightful confusion into the centre; 
the cavalry Ait their way through the 
throng and escaped; but the infantry 
wei-e almost all slain or made prison^hTs. 
Mendizabel fled with a thousand men 
to Elvas; two thousand got into Badv 
joz; but eight thousand, with the whole 
rtt-tillery, were taken; and not a rem¬ 
nant of the army of Estremadura re- 
»mained in the field. 

81. Soult ftnmediately resumed tho 
siegS of Badajoz, but with little pros¬ 
pect of success, for the ramparts were 
of great *sh’ength; tho garrison con¬ 
sisted of nine thousand men, amply 
supplied with provisions; and the ex¬ 
treme nccei^ities of Massona’s army 
on the Tag^s, rendered it more than 
rfloubtfiil^whether he would not spee<l- 
ily bft driven to a retreat, audBeresford 
I approach with tivo English divisions 
I to raise the siege. From this difli- 
I Ailty he was again relieved by his good 
fortune, ^nd tho treachery of the Span¬ 
ish governor of the foHress. Man- 
echo, who first had tho command, was 
a veteran of approved counige; and so 
far from being discouraged by the rout 
of Mendizabel, he vigorously prepared 
for his defence, and gave out that he 
would rival the glories of Gerona and 
Saragossa. But this gallant Spaniard 
was unfortunately killed a few days 
after tho fire began; and Imaz, who 
succeeded to the command, was a man 
of a very different stamp. Without 
vigour or resolution to keep up tho 
spirits of his troops, he was, what was 
rare among the S[iauiard 8 , accessible 
to bribes from the enemy. Under his 
irresolute or treacherous management, 
the enemy’s works rapidly^advnnced, 
the rampart was broken down in one 
pai*t, and the lire of the jdace con¬ 
siderably weakened, though the enemy 
liad only six battering guns, of which 
one yas dismdunted. Still the breach 
was not practicable; provisions were 
plentifift; the garrison was yet eight 
thousand strong; a great disaster had 
, befallen the French in Andalusia; and 
[advices had been received by three 
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difTercnt channels from WGllington, 
|}iat Maseena was in full retreat—that 
Beresford,' with twelve thousand men) 
was rapidly approaching, and that in 
a few days the fortress would be re¬ 
lieved. Don Juan Gai-cia the second 
in command, was clear in a council of 
w^r to hold out. Comerio, the chief 
of the artillery, was of the same opin¬ 
ion; but though Imaz voted with them 
in the council, he, on the same day, 
shamefully surrendered the place wit}i 
ei^t thousand men, and a hundred 
and seventy guns. In forty-eight hours, 
Beresford arrived, and the foitress, but 
for this treachery, would have t^eeu 
relieved. * 

82. Soult had no sooivin' crowned 
with this marvellous success his short 
but brilliant campaign, in which, with a 
force not exceeding twenty thousand 
men, he had carried two^ fortresses, 
and taken or destroyed an* equal num- 
l>er of the enemy, than he rytiurned 
with all imaginable expedition to An¬ 
dalusia, where his presence was loudly 
called for by a disaster, all %xii deoi. 
give, which had occurred to 4^6 block¬ 
ading force befoi'e Cadiz during his 
absence. Sir Thomas Graham, who 
commanded the British and Portu¬ 
guese troops in that city, was encour¬ 
aged by the great diminution of the 
besieging force under Victor, in cou- 
sequence ^of Soult’s absence, to try an 
* ex|>edition, with a view to raise the 
siege. The allies sailed on the 2lBt, 
and landed at Algesiras on the day 
following; an atta^ was fixed for the 
28th Febr»iaty; but, owing to the pre¬ 
valence of contrary winds, it did not 
take place for a week later. Grahan^ 
had collected four thousand British 
infantry and two hundred horse at 
Tarifa; on the 29th, La Pena landed 
with ten thousand Spanish troops, and, 
taking the command of the whole allied 
force, moved against the enemy. In 
a few days his force was increased 
by the guenllaa, who came in from 
every direction, to twelve thoi^aud 
foot and eight hundred horse. Mean¬ 
while, however, the F^ch haA called 
in their troops from quarters, and 
fifteen thousand men were assembled 
round the standards of Victor before 


Cadiz, besides five thousand at Medina 
fSidonia, and other places in his rear. 
The allies, however, noways daunted, 
advanced to raise \he sugo; and on 
the 5th reached the heists of Bab^ 
BOBA, about four miles fi%>m the mouth 
of the Santi Petri, when Victor came 
out of his fines to give them battle. 

83. Genei*al Graham was extremely 
anxious to receive the attack on the 
heights o£ Barroso, where his little 
band would have had an exceUent 
position to repel the enemy. La Pena, 
however, ordered him to move through 
the wood of Remieja towards the sea- 
coast; but'no sooner did be commence 
this movement than the Spanish gene¬ 
ral followed after lum, leaving the im¬ 
portant ridge of Barrosa, the key of 
the whole ground, unoccupied. The 
moment Victor was appri^d of this, 
he directed his whole disposable force, 
about nine thousand strong, composed 
of the divisiohs of Ruffin, Laval, and 
Villatte, all veterans inured to victory, 
with fourteen guns, to attack the 
heights. Some Spanish troops, whom 
they met on their ascent, were quickly 
overthrown; and Graham, while still 
entangled in the wood, was apprised 
by the torrent of fugitives which came 
after him, that the heights were won, 
and the enemy posted on the strong 
ground in his rear. An ordinary gene¬ 
ral would have thought only in such a 
crisis of retiring to the Isle of Leon, 
an(^ extricating himself as rapidly as 
possible>hipm his perilous situation; 
biA Graham, who hail the eye us well 
as the soul of a great commander, at 
once perceived, that to attempt this in 
presence of such an enemy, with the 
Spaniards in full retreat, and already 
out of sight, would rapidly bring on 
disaster. He instantly took his course. 
Ten ^ns, under Major Duncan, w^el- 
ed into line, and commenced a destruc¬ 
tive fire on the enemy's masses, which 
were now descending the hill; and the 
infantry, hastily formed into two col¬ 
umns, under Colonel Wheatley and 
General Dllkes, faced about and ad¬ 
vanced to meet the foe. 

84, 'The onset at both points was 
exceedingly fierce. The Frcuch, as 
usual, came on in column preceded by 
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a cloud of gallant light troops, who 
concealed the directfon of their attack 
by a rapid fire; ^d Laval's division 
advanced, uiichccked even by the ad¬ 
mirably directed fire of Duncan's guns, 
which discharged round-shot and canis¬ 
ter with extraordinary ranidity. At 
length, having reached the^ritish line, 
they were met by a determined charge 
of the 87th and 28th regiments, broken 
and driven back, with the less of two 
guns and an eagle. The routed divi¬ 
sion strove to i^ly on their reserve, 
but they too were thrown into disor¬ 
der, and the battle was*wo{i on that 
side. Meanwhile Dilkcs's column was 
l|ot less successful against Ruffin's di¬ 
vision, which was Still on the brow of 
the bill. The Quaris, supported by 
two British regiments, there boldly 
mounted th# steep: Ruffin's men, con¬ 
fident of victory, descended half-way 
to meet them, and witl^loud shouts 
the rival nations met in mortal con¬ 
flict. The struggle was reiy violent, 
and for some time doubtful; but at 
length the French were forced back to 
the top, and ultimately driven down 
the other side with extraordinary 
slaughter; Ruflin and Chaudou Rous¬ 
seau, both generals of division, being 
severely wounded and taken, Ilie two 
discomfitefl wings retired by converg¬ 
ing lines to the rear, and soon met. 

85, They tried to retrieve the day, 
but in vain. Duncan's guns, following 
close af{er them, with a rapid and wAl- 
sustained fire, played on their rank^ 
Ponsonby, with hiB two hundred Ger¬ 
man horse, charged their retiring cav¬ 
alry, overthrew them, and took two 
more guns; and if La Pena had sent 
merely his eight hundred Spanish dra¬ 
goons and powerful horse-artilleiy to 
^e fight, Victor must have sustained 
a total defeat, and raised the sieg^ of 
Cadiz. But not a man did that base 
general send to the aid of his heroic 
allies, though two of his battalions, 
impelled by the instinct of brave men, 
returned without orders to aid them 
when they heard the firing, and ap¬ 
peared on the field at the close of the 
day. The French thus withdrew with¬ 
out farther disaster: and Graham, tho- 

VOL. TUL 


roughly disgusted with the conduct of 
the Spanish general, some days after 
re-entered the Isle of Leon, bringing 
with him in txtumph six French guns, 
one eagle, and three himdred prisoners, 
after having billed and wounded two 
thousand of the enemy, with a loss to 
himself of only twelve hundred mdb. 
La Pena speedily followed his example: 
the bridge of Santi Petri was again 
broken down. Victor cautiously re- 
earned his position round the bay, 
where he was soon after joined by 
<6oult retum^g from his victorious 
expe^tion into Eatremadura; and the 
battle of Rarrosa remained without 
result, save that imperishable one 
which arisesYrom the cou^ence which 
it commumcated to the British arms, 
and the glory which it gave to the 
British names 

86. Immediate, however, as well as 
altimate results, attended the retreat 
of Massena from his position at Santa- 
rcm. Having exhausted the last means 
of subsistence which the country he 
o<S:upied yould afford, knd finding his 
marauders at length returning on all 
I sides empty-handed from their excur¬ 
sions, this veteran commander com¬ 
menced his retreat. He chose for its 
line the valley of the Mondego, and. 
the road to Almeida; but as this re¬ 
quired the passage, in presence of the 
enemy, of the range of mountains which 
separates that valley from that of the 
Zezere, where his forces lay, bj an army 
encumbered with an immense train of 
artillery, and ten thousand sick, the 
operation was one which required to 
be conducted with extreme caution. 
Tke great military talents of the hero 
of Aapem and Zurich here shone forth 
with the brightest lustre. Forming, 
his army Into a solid mass, lyider the 
constant protection of a powerful rear- 
guaid commanded by Ney, he retired 
slowly and delibei^tely, without either 
confusion or forced marches, and con¬ 
stantly availing^himself of the numer¬ 
ous streng positions which the country 
afforded, ^ take his stand in such a 
manner that hereq«ired to be dislodged 
by a fiank moveineni of the pursuing 
force, which necessarily required time^ 
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and gave op^rtunity for the main 
(Sody end carriages to defile quietly in 
the rear, 

87. Two days were necessarUy occu¬ 
pied at first by Wellington in watching 
the enemy, as his line oC retreat was 
not yet declared, and he kid assembled 
'Nojs corps near Leyria, as if menacing 
the lines of Torres Vedras. But no 
sooner did it clearly appear that he had 
taken the valley of the Mondego, and 
was retiring in good earnest, than the 
wbo^e allied force to the north of the 
Tagus was put in motion after hlmj 
The bulk of his forces directed by 
Wellington on Leyrio, whither*'also 
were moved the reinforcements, six 
thousand strong, which KiAl recently 
arrived from^England, in order to stop 
the enemy from moving on Oporto and 
the northern provinces of(the kingdom. 
To ^in time, the French general of¬ 
fered battle at Pombal, whi(h obliged 
Wellington to concentrate his Ifi'oops, 
and to bring up the two divisions which 
had been sent across the Ts^gus to re¬ 
lieve Badajoz.* But no sooner wcK'e 
seven divisions united, thafi Masseiia 
retired, and a slight skirmish alone 
took place between the two armies. 
On tho 12th, Ney, with the rear-guatd, 
stood firm at Redinha, at the mouth 
of a long defile, through which the 
main body of the army was retiring; 
and the splendid spectacle was exhib¬ 
ited of 1hh*ty thousand men march¬ 
ing in an open plain against this posi- 
uim. At their approach, however, 
ITey abandoned it without any con¬ 
siderable loss. 

88. Coimbra at this period appears 
to have been the point towards whiyh 
the French were tending; but the for¬ 
tunate occupation of that town, at this 

*] tincture, by Traht’e militia, and the 
report i^ich, though erroneous, was 
believed, that the reinforcements for 
the British army had been forwarded 
by sea to the moutfi of the Mondego, 
and had arrived there, induced Mas- 
sena to change the liifb of his (ctreat, 
and be fell back towards Almeida by 
the miserable roa^ of Mifanda del 
Corva, along the loft bank of tho Mon¬ 
dego. Frightful ravages everywhere 
tnarked his steps; not only were the 
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villages invariably burned, and the 
peasants murdered who remained in 
them, but the town^of Leyria and con¬ 
vent of Alcobasa were ^iven to tho 
flames by express orders from the 
French headquarters. But these bar 
bfirities produced their usual effect of 
augmenting tho distresses of the re¬ 
treating arifly. The narrow road was 
soon blocked up by carriages and bag¬ 
gage wagg'^ns ; confusion began to pro* 
vail; distress and suffering were uni¬ 
versal ; and nothing but tho absence 
of two divisions of his army, which 
Wellingto^n had been obliged again to 
detach across the Tagus to stop the 
progress of Soult, and secure Elvas 
after the fall of dladajoz, saved the 
enemy from vigorous attack and total 
ruin. But as, after that Lirge deduc¬ 
tion, the retiring mass \^is consider¬ 
ably stronger than the pursuing, Well¬ 
ington could not press tho enemy, as 
ho might have done had he possessed 
an equal foyce; and Massena arrived 
at Celorica, grievously distressed an^ 
almost destitute, but without any seri¬ 
ous fighting, and with the loss only of 
a thousand stragglers. Tho French 
general was there joined by Clapar^de’s 
division, nine thousand strong, of the 
reserve corps collected by Napoleon in 
Biscay ; and he resolved to remain 
there, and still maintain the war in 
Portugal Ney, however, positively 
refused to obey this order, alleging the 
nrjessity of retiring to Almeida and 
Ciudad Rodrigo to give repose to the 
dlmy; and to suolf a length did the 
discoid between these two chiefs arise, 
that Massena deprived him of his com¬ 
mand, and bestowed it on Loisou. 

89. The indecision of tlie French 
marshal what course to adopt, however, 
was soon terminated b> the approach 
of JVellingtou, who came up and dTOve 
him from the new line of operations 
he was endeavouring to take up on 
Coria and Alcantara; the noble defen¬ 
sive position of Quardawas abandoned 
in confusion; and the French anny 
again forced back on the line of the 
Coa, with the loss of two thousand 
prisoners. RcynieFs position at Sabu- 
gal when tho allied troops approached 
him, suggested to the English general 
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tfie project of cutting him off from the 
remainder of the arm^, and compelling 
him to Burrcnder. This well-designed 
enterprise failed itAibtaining complete 
success, from^ho attack being prema>' 
turely made by the British advanced 
guard before the flanking columns had 
come up, and the movement vM the troops 
being somewhat perplexedtiy a violent 
storm of rain which came on, accoin]>a- 
med with thickfog. As it was. however, 
the French, after a protracted conflict, 
and alternate success and defeat, were 
compelled to retire with the loss of one 
howitzer and a thousand^ men, includ¬ 
ing three hundred prisoner?, and all 
Loison’s baggage. On the same day, 
Tnmt destroyed thi^pe bundled of the 
enemy on the banka of the Agueda. 
Tliese checks convinced Massena of the 
justice of N^’b opinion, that the army 
must seek mr rest behind the cannon 
of Ciudad Rodrigo; and he therefore 
threw a garrison into Alnfeida, and re¬ 
treated with the bulk of his farces 
across the frontier to that fortress, an<l 
thence to Salamanca. He entered Por¬ 
tugal with seventy thousand men; ten 
thoTJsand joined him under Drouet at 
Santarem, and nine thousand on the 
retreat to the Agueda; and he brought 
only forty-five thousand of all arms out 
of the country. He lost, therefore, the 
enoimouB number of forty-five thou¬ 
sand men during the invasion and re¬ 
treat, by want, sickuesH, and the sword 
of the enemy; while the British wye 
not weakened to the extent o| a fourth 
part of the numbry.* » 

90. Almeida wus immediately in¬ 
vested by Wellington; and the French 
having retired to such a distance, and 
gone into cantonments on the Tormea, 
he deemed it safe, as he hud sent, dur¬ 
ing the retreat of the French, a con- 
siderablo part of his army to the south 
of the Tagus, under Beresford, t(f co- 
o])erate with “^e troops which had been 
collected there for tho relief of Campo 

* “The army of Portugal, griovouslywoak- 
enod by the Iosbob of its long and disastrous 
retreat, could hardly, on rtj-onteriug Spain. 
mustorthirty-fivethouBond combatants. The 
cavalry hod only two thousand men in a con¬ 
dition to march; tho artillery could only rotis- 
tor twelve pieces/*— Belka^ Jour, des BUges 
danila Peninsule, i. 17d. 


Mayor and the sieges of Olivenza and 
Badajoz, so as to luiso their number^ 
to about twenty-two thousand men, to 
repair thither ]iimBelf to conduct tho 
operations. Napoleon, however, was re¬ 
solved not tea permit the English gen¬ 
eral to gain possession of the frontier 
fortresses without a struggle; and 
transmitted peremiitory orders to Mas- 
sena instantly to break up from the 
Tormes with hia own three corps, and 
a ^considerable part of Bessicres* re¬ 
serve, which was ordered to join him 
from Biscay, and attempt the relief of 
Almeida, which had only provisions for 
fouri'len days. He accordingly again 
put his- arm)* in motion, and advanced 
to Ciudad Rr^lrigo in the end of April; 
and on the 2d May crossed the Agueda 
at the bridge of that place, with fifty 
thousand men, including five thousand 
noble horse Sent him from Bessieres’ 
corps. Wellington hastened from Elves, 
wherovhislieadqiiarters had been estab¬ 
lished, and drew up his covering army, 
about thirt^thousand strong, including 
sixteen hundred cavalry, on the summit 
of a vast jlateau, between the Turones 
and the Dos Casas; the left at Fort * 
Conception, the centre opi)osite Al¬ 
meida, the right at Fuekxes b'Onors, 
and stretching thence to Po$o Vcll&o, 
both of which villages were strongly 
occupied. The whole lino was five 
miles in length, and the front was dif¬ 
ficult of access, by reason of the Dos 
Casas flowing in a deep ravine across 
nearly its whole extent. ^ 

91. No sooner had the enemy form¬ 
ed on the ground on the afternoon of 
the 3d, than they commenced a vigor¬ 
ous attack on the village of Fuentes 
d\>norc, which was occupied by five 
battalfons. So vehement was their on« 
set, so heavy their cannonarle, that the 
British were forced to abandon the 
streets, and with difficulty maintained 
themselves on a craggy eminence at 
one end, around «n old chjpel. Well¬ 
ington upon this reinforced the post 
with the 24tb| Tlst, and 79th regi-^ 
ment^ which charged so vigorously 
down thn streets that the enemy were 
dtiven out with freat loss; and these 
battalions occupied the village through¬ 
out the night, the Frenchretainingonly 
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a small part of its lower extremity. On 
^;th 6 following day Massena collected hia 
whole army close to the British posi¬ 
tion, abd made his fina^dispositionsfor 
the attack. The Coa, which ran along 
the rear of nearly the yhole of Well¬ 
ington’s line, was in general bordered 
by craggy precipices; so that, if the 
allied army could be thrown into con¬ 
fusion, their retreat appeared almost 
impra^icablo. The convoy of provi¬ 
sions destined for the relief of Almeida 
was at Gallegos, seven miles in the rear, 
ready to more on as soon as the roa<J 
was opened. For this purpose, the 
grand attack was to be made up^n the 
British right, where an eh trance to the 
plateau, on level ground,ca uMbofound; 
for the whole front of their position 
was covered by the rugged ravine of the 
Dob Casas, which separated the two 
armies in front, and was In .most places 
wholly impassable for cavalry, and 
come' even for infantry. With |hi^ view, 
three divisions of infantry, twenty-four 
thousand strong, and nearl}^all the cav¬ 
alry, were, late on the evening of 
4th, drawn to the extreme French left, 
and posted so as to attack at daybreak 
the British right flank, on the neck of 
land, about three miles broad, where 
the plateau on which their army rested 
joined the level heights between the 
source of the Turouea and the Dos 
Casas. Perceiving this movement, Well¬ 
ington on his part brought up his left 
and centre farther to the right, and 
posted them along the Dos Casas, from 
Puentes d'Onore on the left, through 
P 050 Velho, to the neighbourhood of 
Nava d’Aver on the right, where they 
touched Don Julian Sanchez’s men. 

92. Early next morning the atia& 
was commenced with great vebdmence 
on the British right, under General 
Houston^near P 090 Velho; and the 
enemy speedily drove them out of that 
village. Don Julian Sanchez, who com¬ 
manded a b^dy of thtee thousand gue¬ 
rillas on the extreme British right, im¬ 
mediately retired across the Tuj^nes; 
and Montbrun, finding the plain now 
open, fell with above four thousand 
admirable cuiraBsiers on the British 
and Portuguese horse, not twelve hun¬ 
dred They were gallantly met 
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and partially checked by the allied cav¬ 
alry under General Charles Stewart, who 
took the colonel of one of the regiments, 
Lamotte, prisoner* in tl^ m@16a with 
his own hand. But the combat was too 
unequal, and, after a gallant effort, the 
British horse were driven behind the 
cover of light division and Hous¬ 
ton's troops. Montbrun instantly swept, 
with his terrible cuirasBiers, round the 
now exposed infantry. Crauford’s 
rapidly formed square and repelled the 
attack; but so swift was the French on¬ 
set that, ere a similar formation could 
bo effected by the seventh division, the 
shock wi^ upon them. Though the 
Chasseurs Britanniqnes and some of the 
Brunswick infantry, with admirable 
steadiness taking advantage of a ruin¬ 
ed wall, repelled the charge in line, yet 
some were cut down, and Captain 
say’s troop of horse-artillery was en¬ 
tirely surrounded. All gave them over 
for lost; but> after they had for a whilo 
been coucef)}ed from the view by tho 
glancing throng of cuirassiers, an Eng¬ 
lish shout was heard, and that noble 
officer was seen bursting through the 
throng, his horses bounding with their 
guns over the plain, and the mounted 
gunners in close order protecting the 
rear. But still the progress of tho 
enemy in this quarter was very evi¬ 
dent; the British right was turned and 
broken through, and it was apparent 
that, unless the gi*ound lost could be 
regained, or a new defensive position 
defying attack taken up, the battle 
Would be lost. • 

93, Wellington’s position was now in 
the highest degree critical. In bis rear 
were the ravines of the Turones and 
the Coa, extremely rugged and difficult 
of passage; while his right, the key of 
his position, commanding the entrance 
of tjie plateau, from the small body of 
cavalry at his disposal, was unable to 
make head against the enemy. In these 
circumstances, he took a hazardous re¬ 
solution, but one which the admirable 
BteadinesB of his troops enabled him to 
execute with perfect success. He drew 
back the whole centre and right wing 
of his army, the left being drawn up 
and remaining Arm at Puentes d’Onore, 
as the pivot on which the backwoi'd 
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tvheel was performed, in order to take 
up a new position fa<Sng to the original 
right of the line,«and nearly at right 
angles to it, An a ridge of heights which 
ran across the plateau, and stretched 
from the ravine of the Bos Casas to 
that of the Turones. Su^ a retreat, 
however, iii the course cj which the 
outer extremity of the line had to re¬ 
tire four miles over a level plateau, en¬ 
veloped by a formidable anc^victorious 
cavalry, was most hazardous. The plain 
over which the troops were retiring 
was soon covered with carriages and 
fugitives from the caflnp'ifollowers; 
and if any of the divisions had given 
way, the enemy would have burst in 
uj>on them with sfich forces as would 
have sent tho disorderly multitude 
headlong against some of its own 
squares, thrown i\m whole into 
irreparable confusion. Meanwhile a 
fierce contest was going pn in Fuentos 
d’Ouorc, where the three victorious 
regiments who had held? it two days 
before, after a gallant rewistance, were 
pierced through, Colonel Cameron of 
the 71st was mortally wounded, and 
the lower part of the town taken. 

94. But in that dread hour, one of 
the most perilous of the whole w^ar for 
England, she was saved by the skill of 
her chief and tho incomparable valour 
of her soldiers. Slowly, and in perfect 
order, tho squares of the 1st, 7th, and 
light divisions, retired forseveral miles, 
Hanked on cither side by the teri’fblc 
cuirassiero of M(jptbrun, flashed w^^h 
the newty-wonglories of Wagram,[oji^% 
C-hap. Lix. § 50] ; pressed in the rear 
by the columns and batteries of Ney's 
corps, which bad broken the Russian 
army at Friedland, [anU', Chap, XLVi. 
§ 56J. In vain their charging squad¬ 
rons swept round these serried bands, 
and the light of tlie British bayonets 
was for a time lost in tho blaze of the 
French cuirasses. From every throng 
the unbroken squares still emerged, 
pursuing their steady way amidst a 
terrific fire; the seventh division suc¬ 
cessfully accomplished its long semi¬ 
circular sweep, crossed the Turones, 
and tc»ok up its ground between that 
stream and the Coa; the centre of the 
army soon gained the ridge of heights 


for which it was destined; a scarlet 
line was seen on the summit of th^ 
steep, with frequent guns through its 
interstices ; while what was now the 
left with invincible firmness still mjide 
good the cra^s and chapel of Fuentes 
d’Onore. In this new position, still 
barring the approach to Almeida, Wofll- 
ington quietly awaited the renewed at¬ 
tack of the enemy, 

96. When the whole had taken up 
their ground, Massena recoiled fnim 
the prospect of attacking such an ene- 
*my as he hijd just been combating, 
posted in dense masses on a ridge not 
two miles ]p length, and covered on 
either flank by a steep ravine ; and, 
conflniugliftnself to a cannonade along 
its front, redoubled his efforts on the 
British left,' where he sent the whole 
division of l^^rouet against the village 
of Fuentes -d’Cnore. But though the 
•fighting 4vas most desperate all day in 
that quarter, though tho enemy at 
one period had got possession of nearly 
the whole* village, and hie skirmishers 
ftenetrat^ through on the other side 
towards me main position, the British 
always retained Y>£t.rt of the houses; 
and at length, when the concentration 
of his forces enabled Wellington to re¬ 
inforce his left by fresh troops, the 
French were driven through the streets 
with great slaughter by a charge of the 
71st, 79th, and 88th regimente.* On 
this occasion, one of the very few such 

* TIio ensign who canied tlie colours of 
tho 70th in this drcodtUl stnigalc was killed. 
The eovcrinf^ sertreunt iinmcdiatoly called 
out, ** All officer to bear tho colours of tho 
79th !” One came forward, and was soon 
struck down. '* An officer to bear the colours 
ef 79th r* again stioutod tho sei-geant, 
un^^otber boro succeeded, who was also 
killed^ A third time, and a fouith, the ser- 
gCHiit called out in like manner us the bear¬ 
ers of tho colours were successively struck 
down; till at length no officer reroiuncd un¬ 
wounded but tho giillant adjutant, who 
sprang forward and seir^cd the colours, say¬ 
ing, The 79th shdU never want one to cany 
its colours while I can stand."* He bore them 
in safety through the glorious fight. A paral¬ 
lel jiif||aoui occiAred in ancient timesA 
certan; Gaul beforo the gate of the town, who 
was cas^ig into the fire opposite the turret 
balls of tallow an4 fire which were passed 
along to him, was pierced with a dart on the 
right side, and fell dead. One of those next 
him stepiied over him as he lay, and dis¬ 
charged tlie same office; when the second 
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in the war, the bayonets crossed, and ordered to occupy that point, did not 
^whe Imperial Gu^s, some of whom receive its instructions in time; and 


were lifted from the ground in the 
shock, and borne backilVard a few paces 
in the air, were forced to give ground 
before the Highlandregithouts/ Night 
put an end to the slaughter in this 
qliarter; the British retained their po¬ 
sition around the chapel and on the 
crags, and the Freucli retired across 
the Dos Casas. Fifteen hundred men 
had fallen or were made prisoners dn 
both sides, aud yet neither could claim 
decided advantage. ^ ' 

96, Though the British lost gr:>und 
on all points but the extivjme left dur¬ 
ing this battle, and wer^ certainly 
nearer ex(>erienciug a defeat than in 
any other action in Spain, yot the re¬ 
sult fjroved that they had gained their 
object. Massena lingered three days 
in front of the allied position, which 
Wellington strengthened with ^field- 
works, and rendered altogether unas¬ 
sailable. Atlength, despairing of either 
forcing or turning the British lines, he 
retreated across the Ague^;^, leaving 
Almeida to its fate; having first sent 
orders to the governor, General Bren- 
nier, by an iutrepid soldier named 
Tillet, to blow up the works, and en¬ 
deavour to effect his retreat through 
the blockading force. These direc¬ 
tions were obeyed with surprising skill 
and success. At midnight on the 10th 
this brave man blew up the bastion^ 
and, sallying forth, marched swiftly 
and bravely forward to the Barba del 
Puerco, which he had ascertained was 
the most ungtiarded point of the allied 
line. The fourth regiment, which was 

man was sla'tn in the some manner 
wound fh>m a oross-bow, a third stw^cd 
him, and a fourth succeeded the tbiiu: uor 
was this post left vacant by the besieged, 
until the nte of the mound having been ex¬ 
tinguished, and the enemy ropuls^ in everv 
direction, an end was put to the fighting.'* 
—^JiSSAR, de BetL Gall. vii. 25. 

^ The 7lHt HighlaodonMhad been quartered 
recently beforA this in Glassrow, and laively 
recruited In that dty. ^en ordered to 
charge, tlieir brave oommiihder exolflmed, 
** Now, my lads, let ns show them how we 
can clear iiie QaUavioate /'* This alkislon to a 
well-known street in QlsAlgow, where the bar- 
rsdu stood, w»s receivad with a shout of sp¬ 
ouse, and was immediately followed by the 
decisive charge which drove back the impe- 
ital Guard.-*-i*enonat 


when it did, unfortunately missed its 
road in the dark. Thtf consequence 
was, that Brennier, with eleven hun¬ 
dred of his gallant followers, got clear 
off, and j%inGd Massena near Ciudad 
Rodrigo; b«it four hundred were killed 
or made priaonws in crossing the deep 
chasm of the Barba del Puerco. Well- 
iiigfcon on^tbe day following took pos¬ 
session of Almeida, in which the ar¬ 
tillery was entire, but several largo 
chasms existed in the walls. Mas&eiia 
withdrew* to fialamanca and the banks 
of the Tormes, and the hibt act in the 
eventful drama of invasion of Por¬ 
tugal was teiininatcd. 

97, The retreat of the Froncli from 
Portugal, a model of military skill ami 
ability on lift pai't both of the soldiers 
and commanders, w.is disgraced by a 
systematic anddeliheratti cruelty which 
can never be sufficitmily condemned. 
We have thd authority of Wellington 
for the assertion, that “ ihoir conduct 
was, throughout the retreat, marked 
by a barbarity seldom equalled, never 
surpassed. Even the towns of Torres 
Novas, Thomar, and Femes, in which 
the headquarters had been for several 
months, and in which the inhabitants 
had been invited by promises of safety 
to remain, were plundered, and in pinli 
destroyed, on the night the retreat be¬ 
gan ; and they have since burned every 
town and village through which they 
pgssod.” •'A single ^cident will illus¬ 
trate the horrors of such a system of 
warfare better than any general de¬ 
scription, and it cornea from a gallant 
eyewitness, whose graphic powers are 
never called forth by mawkish sensi¬ 
bility, nor bis indignant feelings ex¬ 
cited by undue hostility towards his 
adversaries. ** A large house, situated 
in an obscure part of the mountains, 
was discovered filled with starving pe^ 
sons. Above thirty women and chil¬ 
dren bad sunk; and sitting by the bodies 
were fifteen or sixteen suiwivors, of 
whom only one was a man, but all so 
enfeebled as to be unable to eat the 
little food which we had to offer them. 
The youngest had fallen first; all the 
child^n were dead: none were ema- 
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ciated in tlie bodies, but the muscles 
of the face were invartably drawn trans¬ 
versely, giving the^ppoarauco of laugh¬ 
ing, and preaienting the most ghastly 
sight imaginable. The men seemed 
most eager for life; the women ap¬ 
peared patient and resigned and even 
in this distress had arraug^the bodies 
of those who first died, with decency 
and care,”* 

98. Such is ambition in its most ter¬ 
rible form; such the result of the at- 
rocio)i3 system which, under the &]>c- 
oious pretence of making war support 
war, consigns the innoc^itii^habitants 
of invaded countries, old men, women, 
and children, to inelTable miaeiy, star¬ 
vation, and death? Doubtless such 
horrors have in every age attended 
serious and long-continued hostility, 
and they O’o somotiiiies unavoidable 
where gre.it bodies of men, inflamed 
hy violent passious, are J:>rought into 
collision. But it is the peculiar and 
ohamcteristic disgrace of the French 
llovolutionary armies, that they were 
not merely ponnitted, but enjoined by 
the command ci'3 ; and that those atro¬ 
cities which in other armies spring 
from the license or brutality of tho 
soldiers, and which the officers labour 
assiduously to prevent, wero with thorn 
systematically acted u}>on by all ranks, 
and flowed from tho system which, 
impressed upon the generals by the 
rapacity of government, was by them 
reduced to a regular form, and onjfin- 
ed in general orders emaontiug from 
headquarters. '^The convent of 4l- 
cobasa," says Wellington, "was burned 
by ordera from the French headquar¬ 
ters, The bishoj/s pilace, and tho 
whole town of Leyria, where General 
Drouet had his headquarters, shared 
the same fate; and there is not an in¬ 
habitant of the country, of any^ilass 
or description, who has had any com¬ 
munication or dealing with the French 
army, who has not had reason to re¬ 
pent of it.** 

99. But these unheard-of atrocities, 
thus communicated to vast armies by 
H regular system of plunder, and exer¬ 
cised on a great scale in every part of 
Europe, were at length producing their 

* Napier, voLiii. p. 457. 


natural effects. Unspeakable was the 
indignation excited in the Fortugues# 
peasantry by such revolting cruelties; 
and although 4h6 inefficiency and de¬ 
sire for popularity in the i^egency at 
Lisbon for I8ng paralysed the efforts 
of the country, and rendered in some 
degree unavailing the ardent spirit cof 
the people, yet the most perfect una¬ 
nimity prevailed among the rural inha¬ 
bitants, and the British were supported 
ia their enterprises by the peasantry 
with a cordiality and fidelity whicli 
•were honourable alike to both nations. 
Weiyugtun hfls told us, that in no sin¬ 
gle iustance^were the bumbler ranks in 
Portugal discovered in any correspon¬ 
dence witllftie enemy; that the prison¬ 
ers, though in some instances obliged 
to join the French ranks, all deserted 
on the first^pportunity to the stan¬ 
dard of they* country; that the Portu- 
^leso peqeauts, though of such dififeront 
habift, agreed admirably with the Eng¬ 
lish soldici's; and that, though great 
numbers of crimes were committed, 
(;lpeciill}[^ at first, by tho disorderly 
Irish, who formed so large a part of 
many regiments newly sent out, yet it 
was next to impossible to get the na¬ 
tives who had suffered to come forwanl 
and give evidence against them, Theso 
are truly noble traits in national char¬ 
acter, and, combined with the heroic 
stand which, under British guidance, 
they made against their tremendous 
enemy, despite all the weakness aud 
imbecility of their rulers, prove that 
materials for greatness exist in tho 
Peninsula, if the time shall ever arrive 
when tho spirit and energy of the 
higher ranks, then altogether wanting, 
snal^qual the courage and virtue of 
the prople. 

100. Nor were these noble qualities 
in the Portuguese peosantr^even then 
without their reward. Their bravery 
and their Buffer!^ excited the warmest 
sympathy in QrJat Britain; the enthu¬ 
siasm of all classes, ever readily awak¬ 
en ed#in the c&use of woe, was roused 
to the h^hest pitch. A grant of a hun« 
dred tho^nd founds by parliament, 
to the sufferers by the French invasion, 
was passed without a single dissentietit 
voice in the House of Commons; pri- 
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vate Bubficriptions in every town and 
tillage of the empire soon trebled its 
amount; and the noblest qualities in 
our nature, patiiotism f\ud charity, ex¬ 
cited by the heart-stirring course of 
events to the very highest pitch, pour¬ 
ed forth from two perennial fountains 
a stream of mingled energy and bene¬ 
volence which was, and deserved to be, 
invincible. 

101. Immense was the effect pro¬ 
duced by the glorious termination of 
the war in Portugal, on the British na¬ 
tion and the whole of Europe, The 
French armies had at length been 
brought to a stand; and that appar¬ 
ently irresistible torrent of conquest, 
which had hitherto flowkjtf over the 
whole of Europe, was now to all ap¬ 
pearance permanently arrested. Ex¬ 
perience had proved, that by combin¬ 
ing military discipline and regular 
forces with vast exertions and patriotic 
enthusiasm, a barrier could be opposed 
to revolutionary aggression. The fail¬ 
ure of Austria, in her late heroic at¬ 
tempt, was forgotten in the still mo.^3 
recent triumph of England^*; Russia, 
contemplating a similar attack uiK)n 
her own independence, watched with 
intense anxiety the interesting struggle, 
nnd beheld, in the defensive system and 
triumph'of Wellington, both the model 
on which her defensive preparations 
should be formed, and the best grounds 
to hope for a successful issue from her 
own exertions. But the effect produced 
in England was still greater, and if pos¬ 
sible more important. Proportioned 
to the breathless suspense in which 
the nation had been kept by the ad¬ 
vance of Hassena, and the confident 

' predictions of immediate succes^^^ih 
which it had been preceded, from'many 
in the British Islandsandall on the Con¬ 
tinent, waC the universal joy which pre¬ 
vailed when the prospect of unlooked- 
for success began at l^t to dawn upon 
the nation. » 

102. The battle of Buaaco first flasb- 
#d through the gloom of general^ideB- 
nohdence, occasioned the retreat of 
Wellingt^ into the q)iterior 6r Portu- 
1 ^ long, however, its cheering 
Bjpit faded, and the public mind was 

gitated than ever, when, 


[CHAF. LXllt 

after such a triumph, the retreat was 
still continued to*' the close vicinity of 
Lisbon, But wheq Wellington at last 
took his stand, and, through the thick 
clouds with which the horizon was be¬ 
set, the lines of Toives Vedras were 
dimly seen rising in stupendous and 
impregnable strength, the general en¬ 
thusiasm k$iew no bounds. The ad¬ 
vantages of the British ]K>sition, hither¬ 
to a1toget!ier unknown save to its chief, 
were at once revealed. It was seen 
that England possessed an unconquer¬ 
able stronghold in which she might se¬ 
curely plqce her resources, where her 
armies, how numerous soever, would 
be amply provided for by her fleets ; 
while the forces of'Napoleon, however 
great, would either fall at the foot of 
the intrenchments, orpciiah of famine 
in the desert which they bad created 
around them. The profound observa¬ 
tion of Henry IV., “ If you make war 
in Spain witli a small ax'my, you arc 
beaten; with a large one, you are starv¬ 
ed,” arose in vivid importance to their 
recollection; and the nation ceased to 
despair in a contest, in which the very 
magnitude of the enemy's force bad at 
length been turned with decisive effect 
against him. Unbounded w^as the ad¬ 
miration now justly conceived forW’ell- 
ington, whose foresight had provided 
this trimnph, and whose fortitude had 
withstood the obloquy necessaiy to be 
encountered ere it could be attained. 

“Tu, Maximus, illc os 
Unns qui .lobis cunctando rchtituis rem.** 

***** V 

*‘Noii pimebat enim niniorcs ante salutem; 
Ergo postque, magisqiie viri nuno gloria 
staret.”* 

JBneid, vi. 846; aud Ennius. 

103. There can be no doubt that the 
simultaneous invasion of Andalusiaand 
Portugal, ill a military point of view, 
was a capital error on the part of Na¬ 
poleon. It was a direct deviation from 
his own principle, of bi'inging all the 
disposable force to bear upon the de¬ 
cisive point. The line of the Ta^ 
was the quaHer where the decisive 

* **Aiidthou, greathero. greatestofthynsme, 
Oiduined in war to save tbe sinking state, 
And by delays to put a stop to fate.” 

Baydek. 
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blow was to be struck. If Soult, with ! 
sixty thousand inen,*had inyaded the ' 
Alentejo at the time that Mas-' 
sena, with ^hty thousand, poured' 
down the valley of the Mondcgo, it is 
extremely doubtful whether even the 
strength of Torres Vedras could have 
enabled Wellington to mlintain his 
ground at Lisbon. No on% knew bet¬ 
ter than the French Emperor that the 
passage of the Sierra Moreiaa was an 
eccentric movement, which strength¬ 
ened the enemy’s cliances of success at 
the vital poiut; but he was driven to 
adopt it by the politicalaneq^ssities of 
his situation, and the impossibility of 
raising adequate supplies from the 
countries which hs monstrous exac¬ 
tions had ruined. France could not 
with safety be more heavily taxed; 
the central^provinces of Si>ain were 
utterly exhausted; fresh resources 
were indispensable; and the simultane¬ 
ous invasion of Andalusia and Portu¬ 
gal was resorted to in tb^ prospect of 
securing the spoils of these hitherto 
untouched fields. Crime and oppres¬ 
sion may for long prove victorious, but 
they bear along with them the seeds of 
their ultimate punishment, and they 
are constrained to bring those seeds 
to maturity by the effoils which they 
make for their own advancement. 

104. Government at home were far 
from being equally impressed with 
Wellington, during the progress of the 
campaign, with the chances of vfiti- 
mate success. They wore giot aware 
uf the vast strctigth of the Torfcs 
Vedras position ; and although they 
sent out all the succours which he de¬ 
manded, yet they did so rather in de¬ 
ference to his wishes, and from respect 
to his opinion of the probabilities of 
success, than from any belief of their 
own that his anticipations werei^well 
founded. When he drew near to Lis¬ 
bon, their anxiety was very great; and 
it was well known that, for a consider¬ 
able time, they expected that every 
arrival from that capital would bring 
the account of his embarkation. Yet^ 
even in that contemplated extremity, 
they did not despair of the contest; 
they provided a vast fleet of ships of 
the line and transports, capable of 


bringing off the British and Portuguese 
army, with a great number of the ix^ 
habitants who were implicated in t^ 
war; and gave^rders to their general, 
that if be was driven from Lia^n he 
shotild take srefuge in Cadiz, and re¬ 
new the war in Andalusia, from the 
basis of that city and Gibraltar. ^ 
105, This resolution was worthy of 
e highest admiration; it rivals the 
noblest instances of Homan constancy, 
asid should make us overlook many 
previous instances of insensibility to the 
ight mode of carrying on the contest, 
which had arileu from their long inex- 
periAice in militaiy combination. And 
although wt* judging with all the ad¬ 
vantages •di subsequent experience, 
may occasionally feel surprised at the 
gloomy feelings which at times per¬ 
vaded both government and the nation 
when the ^awn of European deliver- 
iince was^beginning to appear behind 
the llilla of Torres V edras, yet it can¬ 
not be denied that, judging from past 
events, bo^h had too good grounds for 
tkeir proraostications. Recollecting 
in what disaster all previous expedi¬ 
tions to the Continent liad terminated, 
when engaged only with a part of - Na¬ 
poleon’s force, there was little room 
for hope now that the^ were assailed 
by the whole. But from the generality 
of, and the apparently solid ground for 
this opinion, is to be drawn the bright¬ 
est eulogium on the unshaken deter¬ 
mination of the chief, which never fal¬ 
tered in the contest, and the clearest 
proof of the loftiness of the intellect 
which could discern through the gloom 
the shadow* of coming events, and find 
jj^ts own strength the means of their 
ac8i|unplishment. 

Those, whether in public or 
private life, who take expedience for 
the principle of their conduct, are often 
sadly perjjlexed what course to adopt, 
because, in the complicated maze of 
human events, Ihey canx^pt see clearly 
to what end its conoluslons point. 
They who tftke duty for their guide 
are never at a loss, because its di<Hatea 
are ciefi:, and wholly independent of 
the changes of fortune. Ordinary ob¬ 
servers too often judge of the future 
by the past, and act on the principle 
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that subsequent events are to be exact- 
^1y similar to those which have preceded 
them. It belongs to the highest class 
of intellect to combiner^with the expe¬ 
rience of the past the observation of 
the present; to j)crceiv(^that human 
events are indeed governed in all ages 
bv tlie same principles, but that new 
elements of power are perpetually ris¬ 
ing into operation; and tlmt, in every 
state of human affairs, an under-ctir- 
rent is flowing in an opposite directicn 
from that on the surface, bringing sal¬ 
vation to the miserable, and often des-< 
tined to confound the aUticipaiiops of 
the prosperous, Wellington possessed 
both the moral principle ^hd the intel¬ 
lectual }X)wer requisite uhe leader 
of such a contest as that in which be 
was now engaged, 

107. Alike fearless of danger, and 
unmoved by obloquy, be looked merely 
to the dischai^e of duty. Undismoycdi 
by the fall of Austna and R'lssYa, be 
still did not despair of the cause of 
European freedom, and, with compar¬ 
atively inconsiderable resources, prf.- 
pared, in a coimer of Portugal, tbo 
means of hurling back an enemy who 
had at his command two hundred and 
fifty thousand disposable soldiers in 
the Peninsula. He saw that force ori¬ 
ginally had drawn forth the powers of 
the French Revolution, that force had 
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sustained its growth, but that force 
was now undermining its foundation; 
and that the poWer which was baaed 
on the misery of every people among 
whom it penetrated, could not fail of 
being at length overcome, if combated 
by an energy equal to its own, accom¬ 
panied by a^forbearance commensurate 
to its rapaaty. Strenuously urging, 
therefore, upon all the execution of 
duty, he als scrupulously abstained from 
the abuses of power: his efforts to re¬ 
pel the enemy were not greater than 
those he made to control the licenfec 
aud restrain the disorders of his own 
army. He preferred a small force, re¬ 
gulated by Older and maintained by 
justice, to a great One elevated on the 
fruits of rapine. He thus succeeded 
iu at last combating the Revolution 
with its own weapons, ani^t the same 
time detaching from them the moral 
weakness under which it laboured. Ho 
met it with its own forces, but he rest¬ 
ed their effoHa on a nobler principle. 
France had conquered Europe by as¬ 
sailing virtue with the powers of in¬ 
tellect, guided by the fire of genius, 
and stimulated by the passions of 
wickedness. Wellington conquered 
France by raising against it the re¬ 
sources of wisdom, sustained by the 
constancy of duty and directed by tlio 
pnnciplcs of virtue. 
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CHAPTER LVL 

• Note A, p, 60. 

FORCES OP TIIE PRENCib AND AUSTRIANS 


t'hc followinpj 10 a dcUilod stiitcment of thcWiffcrent corps of tho French and Austrian 
I .'mics, taken from tho acciiifitc ^orks of Pcict and Stutteirhcim— itfA>ioirci cur2a Gwm tie 
.809, par Pelet ; axuTTEKHfiiM, atwj; von. 1809. • 


I 

I 

\ 

I 

1 

j 

I 


• FRENCfH. 

IN oeumant. 

Army of thtRliino, , . Davonst, 

Corps of ohffirvation on tlio Baltic, Bcru.tdotto, 
Rcsarre of Infantry, . . Oudmot, 

Total French in Germany, • 


• % 


EfFMllT*. 

Pr«vnt. 

Horn. 

108,458 

93,114 

26,933 

16^00 

12,9.33 

3,624 

2^801 

26,480 

2,046 

•162,079 

132,527 

83.203 


CONFEDEnATION 07 THK KTtlNB. 

Bavarians, .... 30,800 

Saxons,.16,800 

■WUrtcinhcrgcrs, . » . 12,000 

Westjjhalians.14,000 

Lesser Powore of the Con* 
federation, .... 29,240 


Total Gorman, . , 101,840 


IN ITALT. 

Five divislons^f Infantry, three 
" of Cavaify, under Eugene, 80,000 

TOTAI. EFFBCriVE. 

French in Germany, . • 152,679 

Confodemtion of the Bhlue, 101,840 

Poles and Bussiana, . . 2^,200 

In Italy, .... 00,000 


IN rOIiAND. 

Polos, . . . . 

Busaian^ . . . . 


19,200 

16.O00 


84,^0 


Grand total, . • 848,719 

Of whom 300,000 might be present with 
til 0 eagles, and 428 pieces of cannon with 
the Grand Army.—P blet, i. 172, 185. 


auStrians. 


INORRUANT. 

1st Corps-Count Bellegarde in Bohemia, • 

2d Conis—Count Kollowrath at Pilsen, . 

8d CorjHj—nohcuasollorn nt Prague, . xw 
4th Corj>s—Prince Rosenberg around Scharclingl^ 

6th Corps—Archduko Louis at Braunau, . 

6th Corps—General Hiller at Braunnii, . 

Ist Reserve—Prince John of Lichhensteiu, atNwuhaus, 
2d Reserve—Tleinra.'vyer. Braunau, 

Jollochich's division, Salsburg, 


IN ITALY, j 

8th Corps—Marquis Chnstellar at Klagenfarth, 
9th Coriis—Count Giulay, at Lapach, 

IN POLAND. 

7th Corps—Archduke Ferdinand In Croatia, 


lorRntrj. 

Oivftlrj. 

25,700 

2100 

23,300 

2700 

23,913 

1010 

24,914 

2894 

24,383 

2042 

23,374 

2139 

12,008 

2»4 

6,950 

2460 

0,962 

1009 

,ja.»T6 

T88,470 

18,198 

18,250 

1942 

|4.S48 

2758 

42»698 

4700 

80,200 

6200 


Ouu. 


618 


128 

84 
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•» 


IN THB TYBOL. 

Chostellai^fi division (separate from his corps), . 

TOTAL EFFECTIVE. 

Id Germany, under tlis Archdnke Charles, 

In Italy, under the Archduke John, 

In Poland, under the Arphduko Fetdiuond, 
InthoTyrol, . • . . , 

Grand total, . 


'i 


9072 


-» 


188,570 

42,598 

80,200 

9,672 


260 


18,018 

4700 

5200 

260 


Ovw. 


518 

143 

04 

16 


271,040 29,078 776 


Of whom 250,000 might be relied on for active operations.—S tutterueim, 38, 46. 


CHAPTER LX« | 

Note B, p. 202. | 

1,600.000 ^ 
400,000 
1,124,680 
480,680 


8.505,360 

The population of Austria, after those losses, was 20,738,541; her frontier wis destroyed, 
both towards France and Italy ; shu wus entirely cut off from all conununication with the 
sea; and she lost, boeides all the harbours yielding customs, ninny of tlio lUbst important 
mines of salt, silver, lead, nAd iron in lier donunioiis.— Uioxon, viii. 877; and Harden* 
BBRn, X. 48*479; and Schoelix JiitU da Tra\tt% ix. 207, 20S; and Congren lU Funnr, liec. d: 
Fiiocs dfficUUetf iii. 57, 00, 


The losses of Austria in population by this treaty were 
In Galicia, to the gran^iduchy of Warsaw, . . . 

-to Bussia, . . . 

In Germany, to Bavaria and the kingdom of Italy, 

In Italy, to France and tltc kingdom of Italy, 

•1 . ‘ ♦ 


CHAPTER LXL . 


Note C, p. 226. 

M. Chatnpagny stated in his gnawer to^Ir Canning’s note, which announced the ncccs., 
fiity of admitting the Spanish nation to tho negotiation: ** France and Russia can carry n'lj 
the vrar, so long as the court of London shall not recur to Just and equitable diRpoBitionsj 
and they are resolved to do BO. How is it possible for the French goverurnent to entoy' 
t^D the proposal which has been made to it of ailmitting to negotiation the Spanish ii^i 
surgents 1 What would tho English govorument have said had it been proposed by the r 
to admit the Catholic insurgents of Ireland? France, without having any treaties wi|t) 
them, has been in communication with thcni, has made them promises, and has frequcntll} 
sent them succours. Could such a proposal have found place in a note, tho object of whijcl 
ought to have been, not to irritate, but ioconciltuto, and to cfToctagood understanding? Kn.g 
hJidvti]]fndhtriteffunderagtranpeniiMtah;, if, contrary <o tho experience of the post, shosUl. 
entertains the idea of eonte^uling succestfxUlj/ upon the Continent againH the arrtaes of FrarUe. 
\i^at hope can she now have, eapecially asfYaucs is irrevocably united i(> Russia? The onl> 
admissible basis is to receive as p.artics to the negotiation all the allies of the King of Flng^ 
land—whether it bo the king who reipis in the.Brazils, Che king who reigns in Bwefieu, 
the king who reigns in Sicily—and to take for tfxe basis of the negotiation the UUpomdeiU.* 
—CUAMPAONY to Mr Seci'darp Canniko, 28th Nov. 18U8; Farl. Deb, xii. 101. 


Note D, p. 233, 


The Budget of Groat Britain^** .i Ireland for 1809 stood as follows 


XNOOME. 

Malt, pensions, di;c., . 
burpluB of consolidated fund, 
Bni^lus ways and means, 1808, 
War taxes, .... 

Lottery. 

Eyoess of exchequer bills, . 
Kxcess of do., 

Vote of credit 

Loan, . • * . • 

Irish taxes and loan, . 


je5..»oo,ooo 

4,0(H),000 

2,757.000 

19,000,000 

800,000 

8,154,000 

1,855,000 

8.000.000 

11 , 000 , 0 (K) 

6 ,<K* 0,000 


War income, , . . £^.,566,000 

Permanent tazes^ 36,959,000 


EXPeKDlTURE. 
Navy, .... 

Army, .... 

Ordnance. 

Miscellaneous, . 

Vote of credit, . 

Swedish subsidy, 

Biciliau do., 

lutercstot exchequer bills, 


£18,986,000 

21,144,000 

5,903,000 

1,900,000 

8,BOO,OUO 

300,000 

400,000 

1,927,000 


War exponditnro, 
Interest of debt, 
Sinking frind, • 


£53,650,000 
24,.313,000 
11,359,000 


Ket payments, . 


£90,525,000 


Total, . 


—PauL Dsfi, xlv,. App. No. 1. p. 583: and Ann. Reg. 1809, p. 81. 


£89.522,000 
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Note E, p. 316- ^ 

Income and expeudituro of Groat ^Britain for ISIO 


’Ixcifto, 

9t:iir)pSi 

i<iud and aRseasod taxca 

'oHT-OfficC, 

’rowu iundR, 

..43sser sources, 


I.—IKCOMB. 

O’Miwiry Revenues. 

. XO, 909,735 
. /I8,495jr8 
. 6,540,082 

8,011,205 
. J,471,740 

. • 110,273 

1,250,697 


Total permanent, 

Bximordinary^ 

liiatoms, . 

I«!xcisu. 

Property tax, 
fjottory, . . \ 

Irlsli loan, 

Siiqilus foes of offioors. 

Loans, including i^l,400,000 
Irihh, A . . 


£44,794,910 

Jftl,906,483 
6,855.812 
13,492,215 
471,250 
2,448.470 
136,398 

13,242,350 


ll.-^eXI*£Nl>ITURR. 
Interest of national dubt, and 
cliargca ofmauageinent, 
Sinking fund, 

InttnoBt of oxcliequor bills. 
Civil list, .... 
Civil governmeut of Scotland, 
MiHcclIaucoUB^ , . 

Nlavy,. 

Anny, . , . , . 

^Ordnance, . . . • 


£21,773.227 

ll,6«0,6«fl 

1.815.105 

1,533.140 

11^180 

775,399 

20.058.412 

18,636,300 

4,052,331 


LoniiB to othev countrios, ylz 


Sidty, •> 
Portugal, . 
S])aiii, 

HiscollaneouSk 


£425,000 

1,247,898 

387,294 


Grfnid total net payments, £65,350,900 
—The total expenditure ruse fo £89,000,000.— Purl. Jir5. A. 1-15, Appendix. 


2.060.082 

2,270,867 

£35,218,020 


Note F, p, 325, 

% 


The exact numbcin wore— 

EtJit-mnjor and gendarmes, 

2d corps, Bcynicr, . 

6th corps, Noy, 

8tU corps, Junot, . 
llescrvc of cavalry, Montbrun, 

Under Massoiin’s immediate command, 
III rORcrTO under Dnmct at Valladolid, 
■II ' •• under Serrns at Benavente, 

.— under Buniict iu Asturias, 

Total under Massena, . • 


« 


Vomii. 

229 

19.232 

35.067 

26,431 

6,117 

86.07»i 

22.315 

15,107 

14,88 5 

138.383 


END OP VOL 
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